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Tub Supplement to the ' Dictionary of National Biography ’ contains a 
thousand articles, of which more than two hundred represent accidental 
omissions from the previously published volumes. Those ovorloolsed 
memoirs' belong to various epochs of modia.'val and modern history ; 
some of the more important iill gaps in colonial history to which recent 
events have directed attention. 

But it is the main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distin- 
guished persons who died at too lato a date to bo included in the original 
worlc. The principle of the undertaking excludes living people, and in 
the course of the lifloon years during which the publication, in alpha- 
betical sequence, of the sixty-three quarterly volumes of the Dictionary 
was in progress, many men and women of eminence died after their 
duo alphabetical place was reached, and the opportunity of eommomo- 
rating thorn had for tho time passed away. The Supplement contains 
nearly eight hmidrod memoirs of recently deceased persons, who, uirdor 
tho circumstances indicated, found no place in the previously published 
volumes. 

Since the resolve to issuo a Supplement to the Dictionary was first 
announced, more than four times as many names as actually appear in 
tho supplementary volumes have been recommended to the Editor for 
notice. Every suggestion has hoen carefully considered, and, altUoirgh 
the rejections have boon numerous, the Editor hopes that he has not 
o.xoludod any name about which information is likely to be sought in 
tho future by serious students. Reputations that might reasonably be 
regarded as ephemeral have alone been consciously ignored. Tho right 
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of a person to notice in the Dictionary has boon hold to dopoiul on <dio 
probability that his career would be the object of iutolli};ont inquiry on 
the part of an appreciable number of persons a gouoratiou or inuro 
hence. 

Owing mainly to the longer interval of time that has olapHod sinco 
the publication of the volumes of the Dictionary treating of the earlior 
portions of the alphabet, the supplementary naiuos beginning with the 
earlier letters are exceptionally numerous. Half tlio Hupplemontury 
names belong to the first five letters of the alphabet. Tlio whole HorioH 
of names is distributed in the three supplomontary voluiuos thus: 
Volume I. Abbott— Childers ; Volume II. Chippondalo ™ Howto ; Voluiuo 
III. How — Woodward. 

It was originally intended that tho Supploraont to tho Dictionary 
should bring the biographical record of British, Irish, and OoloniiU 
achievement to the extreme end of the ninotoontli century, but tho death 
of Queen Victoria on 22 Jan. 1901 rendered a slight modification of the 
plan inevitable. The Queen’s death closed an important opoch in 
British history, and was from a national point of view a hotter dolinod 
historic landmark than the end of the century witli which it almost 
synchronised. The scope of the Supplement was cousocpiontly ostondod 
so that the day of the Queen’s death might becomo its furthest limit. 
Any person dying at a later date than tho Queen was tluiroforo 
disqualified for notice.^ The memoir of tho Quooii is from tho pen of 
the Editor. 




Arthur, William (Wesleyan divine), 9 March. 
Besant, Sir Walter (novelist), 9 June. 
Bowen, Edward Ernest (master at Harrow and 
song-writer), 8 April. 

Bright, Willum (ecclesiastical historian), 
6 March. 

Browne, Sir Samuel, V.O. (general), 14 March. 
Buchanan, Eobebt (poet and novelist), 10 June. 


Cates, Arthur (architect), 15 Mtty. 

^aT£y^^* Kumund (cdmiml), 

{Cmxulim 

Dickson, William BimiHKfpmhmHop of divinity 
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The choice of Quoon Victoria’s last day of lifo as the chronological 
limit of tliQ Supplomont was warmly approved by Mr. George Smith, the 
projector and proprietor of the Dictionary. But, unhai)pily, while the 
supplementary volumes wore still in preparation, the undertaking sus- 
tained the irreparable loss of his death (6 April 1901). In accordance 
with a generally oxprossod wish the Editor has prefixed a memoir of 
Mr. Smith to tho lirst volume of the Supplomont ; but, in order to observe 
faithfully tho chronological limit which was fixed in consultation with 
Mr. Smith, ho has given it a prefatory position which is independent of 
tho body of tho work. 

A portrait of Mr. Smith, to whoso initiative and muniliconco tho 
whole work is duo, forms tho frontispiece to tho first volume of tho 
Supplement : it is reproduced from a painting by Mr. G. P. Watts, Il,A., 
which was executed in 1870. 

Mhch information has boon derived by writers of supploraontary 
articles from private sources. Tho readiness with which assistance of 
this kind has boon rendered can hardly bo aclmowlodgod too warmly. 
Tho principle of tho Dictionary ro(j[uiros that tho memoirs should bo 
mainly confined to a record of fact, should prosorvo a strictly judicial 
tone, and should osohow sentiment. Tho point of view from which tho 


.I'lDDiH, Kdjw Ub'Ton (portmii 7 April. 

KMiIh, FitEDKiUGK Btamtiudgw (bookHullur aud 
autilwirj^ ‘JO Fob. 

Faiuhaihn, Hilt Andhew (on^'imior), May. 
Faumeu, John (niUHitnan), 17 July. 

Fi'I'KOEUAH), UnOIUIM FUANUIH (pliyHICXHt), 

‘il Fob. 

lUhU, FlTJlilllDWAEU, D.OJj. (philoIogiHt), 
10 Ft»l>. 

Hawnih, li'mHi UkoinaiiU (tliviiuOi ililJan, 
lloDKiNH, F.dwahi) John (arKtinint), i Ftib. 
lIoHKiNH, Hih Anthony HiIiMY 
21 Juno. 

jKArPHNHoN, John Cohdy (logal imkI luHttmoiiil 
writur), 2 If'ob, 

iH'iwiM, John Thavehh (urchbiBhop of Ontario), 
(I May. 

LoVU4hN 1H^AV, HtHHUM jAftttslH, .LoitH WANTAUI, 
10 Juiu), 

Monkhouhe, Oohmo (art critio), 21 July, 
OuMKHttu, Mihw Khmanou Annm (oHiomulogiat), 
20 July, 


Hanvouh, (Inohok Kdwaih) Ijanouam, OJb, 
C.H.l, (gtiHoral), 27 April, 

Bahndnhh, Hih I^Ihwin (dcmtiiJ Hurgoon), 1(J Mar. 

Hmith, John JIamuihn (matbomatioian), 10 July. 

Btappoiu^, Hut Khwahd Wu.wam, U.C.M.U. 
(promior of Now i^oaland), IJ Fob. 

Btainnu, Hut John (muttioian), 1 April, 

Htkhhknh, jAMfiflH (BVmian)i 21) March. 

B'DiiHim, WiJHHAM (bittbop of Ojcford and hi^« 
toriaii), 22 April, 

Tait, Fetou Uuthhie (profoHoor of natural 
philoHtiphy at Ftliuburgh), 4 July. 

Vann, Catui-iuink liUtiv Wilhhhmina, Diuuinhh 
fui* OuNVKHANH, IH May. 

WaUU, (iKOlUtW CuAUHEH WlNTEH (olaHHical 
soUular), 21 IM). 

Watkin, HHthh)WAitH (railway <lircctor),10 April. 

WKHToori’, Bkookm Fohh (biHhtip of Durham 
iMul Hoholar), 27 J uly. 

W.iiH4i(iH,HHt Dkohok Ommanmv (luluHral), IH Fob. 

YoN<m, Chauhottn Mahy (jaovuii«t aud hiu- 
torioal writer), 24 Mitrch, 
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articles are vritten cannot therefore be oxpoctocl always to oomimiiul 
itself to the near relatives of their sabjects ; but tho lilditor dooniH it 
right to state that the great majority of those who have holjiod in the 
preparation of memoirs of their kinsmen and Idnswomon have shown 
every disposition to respect the dispassionate aims which tho Dictionary 
exists to pursue. 

A special word of thanks is duo to Mr. Thomas Soccomho, Mr. A. V. 
Pollard, and Mr. B. Irving Carlyle, all of whom rondorod valuahlo 
assistance to the Editor during the publication of tho substantivo work, 
for the zealous aid they have given him in preparing tho supplomoiital 
volumes, to which they have each contributed a very largo nnnihor of 
articles. Mr. Pollard has also helped the Editor in sooing tho 
: Supplement finally through tho press. 


\* In the supplemental volumes cross roforonoos to artloloa that form purl of tlio 
Supplement are given thus [q. v. Suppl.], wlulo cross rofoKmooii to iirtidus Ihut havo alnifttly 
appeared m the substantive work are given in tho ordinary form [q, vj 
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Gmokoe Smith (1824-'1901), publifthor, tho fDimdor and proprietor of tho 
* J)ictionary of National Bio|j;raphy/ was of Scottish parentage* His paternal 
grandfather was a small lantlownor and farmer in Morayshire (or ElgiuHlnro), 
who ditid young and loft his family ill provided for* His father, Goorgo Smith 
(L7H9»dB4G), began life as an apprentice to Isaac EVsyth, a booksollor and 
banker in the town of Elgin* At a youthful ago ho migrated to London with 
no rc^BOurcos at his command beyond his abilities and powers of work* By 
tinitiiro industrious, consciontious, and religious, ho was soon making steady 
and satisfactory progress. At first ho found employment in tho publishing 
bouse of Bivingiion in St, Paul’s Churchyard. Subsocjuontly ho transferrod 
bis Hervi(i(^B to John Murray, tho famous publisher of Albemarle Street, and 
while in Murray’s employ was sent on occasion to deliver proof-shoots to 
Lord Byron. At length, in 18, IG, ho and anothor Scottish immigrant to 
London, Alu.Kander Elder, a native of Banff, who was Smith’s junior by a 
yeair, went into partnersbip, and sot up in business for themsolvos on a 
nu)dt,>Ht scale, They op(mod premiseH at LOB Eenchuroh Street as booksellers 
and Htationers* The new firm was styled Smith & Elder. After throe years tho 
parlituu'H addetl publishing to tho other hrauehes of their businosB. On 2 March 
JHIl) tlioy were both admitted by redemption to tho freedom of tho Stationers’ 
(]um})any. Membership of tho com})any was needful at tho time for tho 
pursuit in Lcmden of tho publisher’s calling. Some four months later, 
on 19 July 1H19, Smith & Elder entered their earliest publication in tho 
Statiotiers’ Company’s rogishsr. .It was a well-printed collection of ^SemionB 
and Expositions of interesting Portions of Scripture,’ by a popular con- 
gregational miiustor, Dr, John Morison of Trevor Chapel, Brompton, Thus 
imul)truHively did tho publishing house sot out on its road to famo and 
fo)*tuna, which it soon attainetl in moderate moasuro by dint of strenuous 
endeavour and skilful adaptation of moans to ends. 

On 12 Oct. 1820 —little more than a year after tho older Smith had hocomo 
a Luudun publisher — , he married. His wife, Eli^^aboth Murray, then twenty - 
three years old, autl thus her husband's juaior by eight years, was daughter 
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of Alexander Murray, a successful glass-ware manufacturer in London, who, 
iilie her husband, was of Elginshire origin. Mrs. Smith was a woman of 
much shrewdness, vivacity, and sanguine temper, in whoso judginont juid 
resourcefulness her husband, and afterwards her childron, placed tho utmost 
confidence. The young couple lived, on their marriage, over Smith ^ hlldor’H 
shop in Eenchurch Street, and there George Smith, tho oldest son and 
second child (of six), was born on 19 March 1824,* 

Very shortly after his birth the father removed his business and his family 
to 65 Cornhill — to that house which was fated to acquire wide ndiki^ in 

literary and commercial circles. There, at the age of six, young Geoi’go Smith 
suffered an attack of brain fever, and his mother, wlio si lowed him siincdii,!, 
indulgence, was warned against subjecting him to any sovcnity of (liscji])Iinn, 
Erom infancy he was active and high-spixited, and domestic lenieiusy en- 
couraged in him an unruliness of temper which hampered tlio courne of his 
education. But his parents desired him to enjoy every educational advjuifia.gu 
that lay in their power. At first he was sent to Dr. Smith’s hoarding stdiool 
at Eottingdean. Thence he passed at tho ago of ton to Merchant 'raylors* 
School, but soon left it for a school at Blackhoath, where tho master, findings 
him intractable, advised his parents, greatly to their indignation, to smu) him 
to sea. ^ Although he did well as far as tho schoolwork was conc-urniul, his 
propensity for mischievous frolic was irrepressible, and after ho had spmit a 
few terms at the City of London School his father doomed it wistmt tio take 
him into his office. He had shown an aptitude for mathomatics, delighted in 
chemistry, and had not neglected Latin ; but ho was too young to hav(\ nuule 
great advance in the conventional subjects of study when in 1B3H, at the tigtj 
of fourteen, he began a business career. Subsequently he received kmsons at 
home in French, and showed a quick intuitive appreciation of good literatures. 
But it was the stir of the mercantile world that first gave useful direction to 
his abundant mental energy. 

During his boyhood his father*s firm had made notable progress. On its 
removal to Corniiill, in 1824, Smith & Elder woro joined by a tbii-cl pai'ttuir, 
and the firm assumed the permanent designation of Smith, Elder, & On. 
The new partner was a man of brilliant and attractive gifts, if of 
weak and self-indulgent temperament. His entry into tlio conconi giHmtly 
extended its sphere of action. His guardian, iEtieas Maciuto.sli, was oiiinf 
pa^OT m a great firm of Calcutta merchants, and tins eomuiction witli 
India brought to the bookselling and publishing branches of Smith, I'lldor, 
it 00. s business the new department of an Indian agency, wbioli incourHO 
ot time far outdistanced in commercial importance tho rest of tlioir work. 
At the outset the Indian operations were oonfinod to tho export of Htationorv 
an books to ofBcers in the Bast India Company’s service; but gradmillv 
a maimer of commodMes was dealt with, banking rosponsibilitios wuro 
undertaken, and Smith, Elder, & Co. ultimately loft most of tho othor Indian 

Smia twenty-eighi years of his life Smith doaignatod himself Goorgo M. 

venient to give a corresponding form to his own signature. 
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in Londion far bohind alike in the variety and extent of their 
transactions. 

It was to the third partner, who had become a liveryman of the 
Olothworkors* Company on 1 March 1837, that Smith was approntiood on 
beginning his business career. On 2 M!ay 1838 the fact of his approntieoship 
was dxily entered in the Olothworkors’ Company’s records. 

At the moment that Smith joined the firm it had entered into oloso 
relations with Liout(‘nant Waj^diorn, the originator of the overland route to 
India. While Waghorn was exporiinonting with his now moans of com- 
municating with tlie oast, Smith, Ehler, Co, acted as his agents, and 
published itrom 1837 the many pamphlets in which ho pressed his schemes 
and opinions on public notice. Some of Smith’s earliest rominiscentjes 
related to Waghorn’s strenuous efforts to perfect his system, with which the 
boy’s native activity of mind enabled him to sympathise very thoroughly. 
All the letters that wore soiiii to India undor Waghorn’s supervision across the 
Isthmus of Suo« and through tlio Eed Sea wore despatched from Smith, 
Elder, & Co.’s office in Gornhill, and those reaching England from India 
by the same route wore dolivorod thoro on arriving in London, Young Smith 
willingly helped his seuiors to * play at post ollieo,’ and found that part of his 
duties thoroughly oongonial But as a whole his labours in Oornhill wore 
arduous. lie was at work from half-past seven in the morning till eight 
o’clock in the evening, with very short intervals. IDs father wisely trained 
him in all tlio practical details of the stationery and bookselling businosB. 
lie Inul to inoiul the office (juills, and was taught how to bind books and 
even compose typo. Tlio dinner-hour in the middle of the day ho often, how- 
ever, contrived to spend at Dyer’s riding school in Eiusbury Square, where 
ho bociune an export borsernan. Biding romainod all his life his main 
recreation. In BVll, throe years after his entry into tho firm, his family 
removed to Denmark U'ilL 

The Hk^ady iucroaHo in the linn’s general buBiness was accompaniod 
by marked aidivity in the ])ubliHhiug department, and early in tho thirties 
tlniit department won jui eiSsurod reputation. For the (irHt dovelopirumt of 
th(^ publishing branch M!r, Elder was largely rosponBible, and thougli ]k\ 
appliisl himseJf to it Homowlniit HpaHinodically, and his ventures won^ by no 
menins uniformly suecessrul, some interesting results were quickly achieved. 
Ah nsirly m 1H2(5 Hmith, Elder, i% C(h iHsuutl, in partnership with Chalmers d-s 
Collins, a (Slasgow linn, James Donnegan’s * Now Greek and English 
Tioxicon/ which was long a standard hook. In 1827 they undertook sitigki- 
handed the issue of Bieliiud Tliomson’s * Ghroniclos of London Bridge.’ Of 
tnore populs,r literary work which tho firm produced, tho most iditractivo item 
wn,H the fa.Hh]onnh1tJ annual ‘ Friendship’s Offoriiigd This elaborately 

illnstraUd giftdiook was originally produced at the end of 1H24, under the 
oditorslup of Thumn.s Kibble J lervey (subsetiuontly editor of the ' Athenuumi ’), 
by a neighbouring puhlisiuu', Lupion Bolhi of 13 Otirnhill. The number for 
1H2H wim the first published by Bmith, 'Eb'kn*, i'ic Co., and for fourt<M\n ( 5 or\- 
Bccutive years they continued to make annually an addition to tho series. 
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Harvey was succeeded in the editorship by the Scottish poet, Tliomas rn'ii^dci, 
and ultimately by Leitch Eitchie, a well-known figure in journaliHin, who 
otherwise proved of service to the firm. The writers in ‘ Prionilship’s Olforiiig ' 
were the most distinguished of their day. They included not only votovnim 
bke Southey, Coleridge, and the Bttrick Shepherd, but also beginncirs like 
Tennyson and Euskin. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, Miss Mitford, Miss Strick- 
land, were regular contributors. To the volume for 1833 Macaulay contri- 
buted his ‘ Ballad of the Armada.’ The numerous plates in each issue were 
after pictures by the greatest artists of the time, and were engraved by the 
best available talent. When the series was at its zenith of popularity sonio 
eight to ten thousand copies of each volume were sold at Christmas. 

Another of the literary connections of the firm was Miss Louisa Ilonriotta 
Sheridan, a daughter of Captain W. B. Sheridan, a very distant relative of the 
well-known family.* Of her personal attractions Smith cherished from boyhood 
admiring memories. Between 1831 and 1835 she edited for the firm live 
annual volumes entitled ‘ The Comic Offering, or Lady’s Mdlango of I.fiterary 
Mirth,’ which Eobert Seymour, the practical originator of ' Pickwick,’ helped 
to illustrate j and in 1838 Smith, Elder, & Co. produced for her * The 
Diadem, a Book for the Boudoir,’ with some valuable plates, and contri- 
butions by various well-known hands, including Thomas Oampboll, James 
and Horace Smith, and Agnes Strickland. 

In its attitude to fiction the young firm manifested, under Loitolv Eitohie’s 
influence, an exceptional spirit of enterprise. In 1833 Smith, Elder, & Co. 
started a ‘ Library of Eomance,’ a series of original novels and romances, 
English, American, or translated from foreign tongues, which they publishod 
at the prophetic price of six shillings. Fifteen volumes appeared under 
Eitchie’s editorship before the series ended in 1835. The first was ‘The 
Ghost Himter and his Family,’ by John and Michael Banim, the aulJiors 
of ‘The O’Hara Family ; ’ the fourth was John Galt’s ‘ Stolon Child ’ (1833) ; 
the sixth, ‘The Slave-King,’ a translation from Victor Hugo (1833) ; and the 
fifteenth and last was ‘ Ernesto,’ a philosophical romance of interest by 
WiUiam [Henry] Smith (1808-1872), who afterwards won fame as autlior of 
‘ Thomdale.’ 


Among Srnith, Elder, & Co.’s' early works in general light literature which 
still retain their zest were James Grant’s * Eandom Eocolloctions of tho IIouHCi 
of Commons and ‘ Eandom Eeoollections of tho House of Lords * ( 1 B3(J) 
Nor was the firm disinclined to venture on art publications involving soino- 
vvhat large risks. Clarkson Stanfield’s ‘ Coast Scenery,' a collection of forty 
Views, issued (after publication in serial parts) at tho price of 82^? i]d 
m 18S6; mi ‘ The Q.n»y,' oneravinB. of suhjooB 

from Byron s poems, followed soon afterwards at tho price of 35s. Those 
vohimes met with a somewhat cool reception from tho book-buying public 
but an ambition to excel m the production of expensively illustrated volumes 


Lieut-colonel Sir Henry Wyatt, and died neat 
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was well alivo in the firin when, in 1838, Smith first enlisted in its service.^ 
That year saw the issue oi the first portion of the groat colloctod edition of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s * Works,* which was completed in nine volumes next 
year. In 1838, too, the firm inaugurated a serios of elaborate reports of 
recent expeditions which the government had sent out for purposes of 
scientific exploration. Tho earliest of these groat scientific pul)lications was 
Bir Andrew Smith’s ' Illustrations of tho Zoology of South Africa,* of wlnel\ 
tho first volumo was issiu^d in 1838, and four others followed between that 
date and 1847, all omhollishod with drawings of exceptional beauty by George 
Henry Ford. Tho government made a grant of 1,500/. in aid of the publica- 
tion, and tho five volumes wore sold at tho high price of 18/. OI like character 
woro tho reports of tho scientific results of Admiral Sir Edward Belcher’s 
voyage to tho Pacific in the Sulphur : a volumo on tho ssoology, prepared by 
Eichard Brinsley Hinds, came out under Smith, Elder, Co.'s auspices iix 
1843, a second volume (on the botany) appeared in tho next year, and a third 
volumo (completing tho xoology) in 1846. That was Smith, Elder, & Oo.'s 
third endeavour in this special class of publication. To the second a more 
lasting interest attaches. It was* Tho Zoological Boport of tho Expedition 
of II.M.S. Beagle,’ in which Darwin sailed as naturalist, 1,000/. was advanced 
by tho government to tho firm for tho publication of this important woi*k, 
Tho first volumcj appeared in largo quarto in 1840. Pour more volumes 
completed tho undertaking by 1848, tho price of tho whole being 8/. 166*. 
Smith, Elder, k Co. wore thus brought into personal relations with Darwin, tho 
earliest of their atithors who acquired worldwide famo. Independently of 
his official reports they published for him, in more popular form, extracts from 
iiliom in volumes bearing tl\o titles ‘The Structure and Distribution, of Coral 
Beefs ' in 1842, * Geological Observations on Volcanic Islands ’ in 1844, and 
* Geological ObsorvationB on South Amorica ’ in 1846, 

The widening range of tho firm’s dealings with distant lands in its capacity 
of Indiatx agents rendered records of travel peculiarly appropriate to its 
publishing department, and Smith, Elder, & Co. boldly contoniplatod tho 
0 (]uipinont on their own account of ox}ilorers whoso reports should servo tluun 
as literature. About 1B40 Auston Ilonry Layard sot out, at their suggosliotit, 
in tho coxnpany of Edward Mitford, on an overland journey to Asia; but the 
two mm quarrelled on tho road, and the work that tho firm contemplated 
was never written. Another project which was defeated by a like cause was 
an expodiUon to tho south of Franco, on which Loitoh Eitchio and Sanies 
Augustus St. John started in behalf of Smith, Elder, & Oo.’s publisliing depart- 
ment. Ikt the firm was never dependent on any single class of publication. 
It is noteworthy that no sooner had it opened relations with Darwin, tho 
writer who was to prove tho greatest English naturalist of tho century, than 

' BoHidcR tho lama vonturos which thoy undortook on thoir own aacount, Bmith, Elder, 
Co, actod at thiB time as agents for many olaberato xiublications by lUinpouHible 

publishers of Edinburgh and Glasgow; such woro Thomas brown’s ‘ FohhU Oonchelogy of 
Groat Britain,’ tho first of tlie twonty-oight serial parts of which uppaarod in April ISS7, and 
Kay’s ‘ Edinburgh Portraits,’ 2 vols, 4to. ISSS* 
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its services were sought by him who was to prove the century’s greatest ai’t- 
critic and one of its greatest artists in English prose — John Buskitu Jt 
was in 1843, while Smith was still in his pupilage, that Buskin’s fatlu^r, !i« 
prosperous wine merchant in the city of London, introduced his soe’s first 
prose work to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s notice. They had already publish cm I 
some poems by the young man in * Eriendship’s Offering,’ In 
had completed the first volume of ‘Modern Painters, by a Grathiah^ 
of Oxford.’ His father failed to induce John Murray to issue it on coinmis- 
sion. The offer was repeated at Gornhill, where it was accoptod with alacrify, 
and thus was inaugurated Buskin’s thirty years’ close personal oounncjtion 
with Smith, Elder, & Co., and more especially with George Smith, on whoso 
shoulders the whole responsibilities of the firm were soon to fall, 

The public were slow in showing their appreciation of Etiskin’s 
earliest book. Of the five hundred copies printed of the first edition of 
the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ only 105 wore disposed of within tins 
year. Possibly there were other causes besides public indifforonoo for this 
comparative failure. Signs were not wanting at the moment that, ambitious 
and enlightened as were many of the young firm’s publishing ontorptisr^H, 
they suffered in practical realisation from a lack of strict ImsiiumH method 
which it was needful to supply, if the publishing department was to 
absolute success. The heads of the firm were too busily absorbed in their 
rapidly growing Indian business to give close attention to the puhliHliing* 
branch; managers had been recently chosen to direct it, and had not provetl 
sufficiently competent to hold their posts long. Salvation was at hatul within 
the office from a quarter in which the partners had not thought to Book it* 
A predilection for the publishing branch of the business was already declaring 
itself in young Smith, as well as a practical insight into businosB motluKl 
which convinced him, boy though he was, that some reorganisation wan 
desirable. With a youthful self-confidence, which, contrary to ooimnor^ 
experience, events showed to be justifiable, he persuaded his father lato in 
1843— a few months after the issue of the first volume of ‘ Modern Paintors,* 
and when he was in his twentieth year — ^to allow him to assume, temporarily 
at any rate, control of the publishing department. Under cautious con- 
ditions his father acceded to his wish, and Smith at once aoetjpted for 
publication a collection of essays by various writers on well-known literary 
people, edited by the somewhat eccentric and impracticable author of 
‘Orion,’ Bichard Hengist Horne. The enterprise called forth all Smith ’h 
energies. Not only did he supervise the production of the work, which 
was adorned by eight steel engravings, but, in constant intorviows with tlui 
author, he freely urged alterations in the text which he doomed nccHlful 
to conciliate public taste. The book appeared, in February 1844, in two 
volumes, with the title ‘The New Spirit of the Age,’ and Smith had tlu^ 
satisfaction of securing for his firm fair pecuniary profit from this his earlient 
publication. Another edition was reached in July. His second publishing 
venture was from the pen of a somewhat miscellaneous practitioner in litera- 
ture, Mrs. Baron Wilson, who had contributed to Miss Sheridan’s ' Diadem ’ 
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as well as to ‘ Friendship’s Ofifering.’ For her he published, also in 1844 
(in June), another work in two volumes, ‘ Our Actresses, or Glances at Stage 
Favourites Past and Present,’ with five engravings in each volume, including 
portraits of Miss O’Neill, Miss Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Charles Kean. His 
' third literary undertaking in the first year of his publishing career was of 
more permanent interest ; it was Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Imagination and Fancy.’ 

'1 It was characteristic of Smith’s whole life as a publisher that he was 
never content to maintain with authors merely formal business relations. 
From boyhood the personality of writers of repute deeply interested him, 
and that interest never diminished at any point of his career. In early 
manhood he was rarely happier than in the society of authors of 
all degrees of ability. With a city clerk of literary leanings, Thomas 
Powell,* he was as a youth on friendly terms, and at Powell’s house at 
Pcckham ho was first introduced to, or .came to hoar of, many rising men 
of letters. It was there that he first mot Horne, and afterwards Eoberfc 
Browning. It was there that he found the manuscript of Leigh Hunt’s 
‘Imagination and Fancy,’ and at once visited the author in Bdwardos 
Square, Kensington, with a generous offer for the rights of publication which 
was immediately accepted. Thenceforth Leigh Hunt was a valued literary 
acquaintance, and Smith published for him a whole library of attractive 
essays or compilations. Another house at which he was a frequent guest 
at this early period was that of Buskin’s father at Denmark Hill. Powell 
introduced him to a small convivial club, called the Museum Club, which 
met in a street off the Strand. Douglas Jerrold and Father Prout were 
prominent members. There ho first made the acquaintance of George 
ilonry Lowes, who became a lifelong associate. The club, however, fell 
into pecuniary difficulties, from which Smith strove in vain to relieve it, 
and it quickly dissolved. 

The grim realities of life were soon temporarily to restrict Smith’s oppor- 
' tunities of recreation. Towards the end of 1844 a grave calamity befell his 
family. His father’s health failed ; softening of the brain declared itself ; and 
recovery was soon to bo hopeless. The elder Smith removed from Denmark 
Hfll to Boxhill, whore he acquired some eight to ten acres of land, and 
developed a lively interest in farming. But he was unable to attend to the 
' work of the firm, and his place at Cornhill was taken by his son very soon 
after ho came of ago in 1846. On 8 May 1846 George Smith was admitted 
by patrimony a freeman of the Stationers’ Company, and little more than 
three months later his father died, at the age of fifty-seven (21 Aug. 1846). 
Thereupon the whole responsibility of providing for his mother, his young 
Jbrothers and sisters, devolved upon him. 

' In 1849 Powell emigrated to Amerioa, where he heeame a professional man of letters, 
and published some frankly ill-natured sketches of writers he had met, under the title of 
‘Living Authors of Ingland;' this was foUowed by ‘ Living Authors of Amerioa’ (first 
series, 1860). 
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of war. On one occasion Smith was able to answer the challenge of a 
scoffer who thought to name an exceptional article of commerce — a human 
skeleton — which it would be beyond his power to supply, by displaying in his 
oflico two or three waiting to bo packed for transit. 

Smith’s absorpLion in the intricate details of the firm’s general 
operations prevented him from paying close attention to the minutioa of the 
publishing department ; but the fascination that it exerted on him never slept, 
and ho wisely brought into the ofiice one who was well qualified to give him 
li torary counsel, and could be trusted to keep the department faithful to the best 
traditions of English publishing. His choice fell on William Smith Williams, 
who for nearly thirty years acted as his * reader ’ or literary adviser. The 
circumstances under which he invited Williamses co-operation illustrate 
the accuracy with which ho measured men and their qualifications* At the 
time the two met, Williams was clerk to Hullmandel & Walter, a firm of litho- 
graphers who were working for Smith, Elder, & Oo* on Darwin’s * The Voyage 
of H.M.S. Beagle.’ On assuming the control of the Cornhill business Smith 
examined with Williams the somewhat complicated accounts of that under- 
taking, After very brief intercourse he perceived that Williams was an 
incompetent bookkeeper, but had exceptional literary knowledge and judg- 
ment. No time was lost in inducing Williams to enter the service of Smith, 
pjldar, Co., and the arrangement proved highly beneficial and congenial to 
both.^ But Smith delegated to none the master’s responsibility in any branch 

‘ William Smith Williams (1800-1875) played a usoful part behind the soonoa of the 
tlumtro ot ninetoontli-contury litaraturo. Ho was by nature too modest to gain any wide 
roeognition. Ho began active life in 1817 as apprentice to tho publishing firm of Taylor (35? 
HosHoy of Ploet Stroot, who pnblisUod writings of Charles Ijamb, Coleridge, and Koats, and 
became in 1821 proprietors of tho * London Magazsino.’ Williams ohorishod from boyhood 
a goimine lovo of literature, and received much kindly notice from eminent writers associated 
with Taylor <55? Hossey, Besides Keats, ho came to know Loigh Hunt and William Hasslitt. 
MarryifJg at twenty-livo ho opened a bookshop on hia own account in a court near the Poultry, 
but insufficient capital compelled him to relinquish this venture in 1827, when he entered 
tho oounting-houHO of tho lithographic printers, Hullmandel <fc Walter, whore Smith mot 
him. At that time ho was devoting his leisure to articles on literary or theatrical topics for tho 
‘ Spectator,' * Athomuum,’ and other weekly papers. Luring tho thirty years that ho spent 
in Bmith’s employ ho won, by his sympathetic criticism and kindly courtesy, tho cordial 
regard of many distinguished authors whoso works Smith, Bldor, (S? Oo. published* Tho 
paternal consideration that he showed to Charlotte Brontii is well known ; it is fully dosoribod 
in Mrs. Gaskoll’s * Life ' of Miss BronteS. * Ho was my first favourable critic,' wrote Charlotte 
Brontii in Locemhor 1B47 ; ‘ ho first gave me encouragement to persevere as an author/ 
When she first saw him at Cornhill in 1848, she described him as ‘ a pale, mild, stooping 
man of fifty.' Bubsequontly she thought him too much given to ‘ oontcmplativo theorising,’ 
and possessod by * too many abstractions/ With Thackeray, Buskin, and Lowes ho was 
always on very friendly terms. Luring his association with Smith he did no independent 
literary work beyond helping to prepare for the firm, in 1861, a * Selection from the Writings 
of John Buskin/ He was from youth a warm admirer of Buskin, sharing ospooially his 
enthusiasm for Turner. Williams retired from Smith, Elder, Oo/s business in February 
1875, and died six months later, aged 75, at his residence at Twickenham (21 Aug.) His 
oldest daughter was the wife of Mr. Lowes Lickinaon, tho well-known portrait painter ; and 
his youngest daughter, Miss Anna Williams, achieved distinction as a singer* 

aS 
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of the business, and, though publishing negotiations wore tlioiiRofoi-th oft(Ui 
initiated by Williams, there were few that were not oonoludod poraonally by 

Smith. t Ml ti Ml 

For some time after he became sole owner and manager at Gornhill htmth 

felt himself in no position to run large risks in the piblishiug department. 
A cautious policy was pursued ; but fortune proved kind. It was nect.wHary 
to carry to completion those great works of sciontilic travel by Sir Amlrt^w 
Smith, Hinds, and Darwin, the publication of which had hmn not oitly (con- 
tracted for, but was actually in progress during Smith’s pupilage. Th(^ (inti 
had also undertaken the publication of a ot Sir dohn IlerKclud 

— his ‘ Astronomical Observations made attho Capo of Good rio])(^ * iowardn 

the expense of which the Duke of Northumberland had oftortid 1,000^. '‘Pbe 
work duly appeared in 1846 in royal quarto, with eighteen plates, at fhe priet? 
of four guineas. A like obligation incurred by the linn in earlier dniys wan 
fulfilled by the issue, also in 1846, of the naturalist Hugh Falconer’K * b'aima 
Antiqua Sivalensis/ Nine parts of this important work wcjre isHtunl at a 
guinea each in the course of the three years 1846 9. In I HI 6, ton, Uunldu 
completed the second volume of his * Moderji Paititors/ of whieh ati (uUtiun 
of 1,500 copies was issued ; and in 1849 Smith brought out ttui HtHcond of 
Euskin’s great prose works, ‘The Seven Lamps of AnjhiUucUinc/ whieli 
was the earliest of Euskin’s books that was woloomod with practical warmth 
on its original publication. 

In fiction the chief author with whom Smith in the first years of his reign 
at Oomhill was associated was the grandiloquent writer of blood-curdling ro- 
mance, G. P. E. James. In 1844 Smith, Elder, & Co. had begun an (daborato 
collected edition of his works, of which they issued eleven volumes by 1H47, 
ten more being undertaken by another firm. Unhappily Smith, Either, & Oo» 
had also independently entered into a contract with James to pul)liHh evory 
new novel that he should write ; 600J. was to bo paid for the first odititm of 
1,250 copies. The arrangement lasted for four years, and then sank Inmoath 
its own weight. The firm issued two novels by James in each of the ytnu’H 
1845, 1846, 1847, and no less than three in 1848. Bach work was iii thrtse 
volumes, at the customary price of 31s. 6cJ. ; so that between 1846 and 1B48 
Smith offered the public twenty-seven volumes from Jameses pen at a total 
cost to the purchasers of thirteen and a half guineas. James’s fertility was 
clearly greater than the public approved. The publisher requested him to 
set limits to his annual output. He indignantly doolined, kit Smith pc^r- 
sisted with success in his objections to the novelist’s interpretation of iho 
original agreement, and author and publisher parted company. In 1848 Hinith 
issued a novel by his friend, George Henry Lewes, entitled ‘ Bose, Bknolm, 
and Violet.’ Although much was expected from it, nothing came. 

While the tragi-comedy of James was in its last stage, Smith became the 
hero of a publishing idyll which had the best possible effect on his reputation 
as a publisher and testified at the same time to his genuine kindness of heart. 
Few episodes in the publishing history of the nineteenth century are of higher 
interest than the story of his association with Charlotte BrontS. In July 
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1847 Williams called Smith's attention to a manuscript novel entitled * The 
Professor/ which had boon sent to the firm by an author writing under the 
name of * Ourrer Bell/ The manuscript showed signs of having vainly sought 
tho favour of other publishing houses. Smith and his assistant recognised 
tlio promise of tho work, but neither thought it likely to be a successful 
publication. While refusing it, however, they encouraged the writer in 
kindly and appreciative terms to submit another effort. The manuscript of 
* Jane Byre ' arrived at Oornhill not long afterwards. Williams read it and 
handed it to Smith. Tho young publisher was at once fascinated by its sur- 
passing power, and purchased the copyright out of hand. He always 
regarded tho manixscript, which ho retained, as tho most valued of his literary 
treasures. He lost no time in printing it, and in 1848 the reading world re-* 
cognised that he had introduced to its notice a novel of abiding fame. Later 
in 1848 ' Shirley,' by * Ourrer Boll,’ was also sent to Oornhill. So far * Ourrer 
Boll ’ had conducted tho oorroHpondonce with tho firm as if tho writer wore a 
man, but Smith shrewdly suspected that the name was a woman's pseudonym. 
Ilis suspicions were confirmed in the summer of 1848, when Charlotte 
Bronte, accompanied by her sister Anno, presented herself without warning at 
Oornhill in order to explain some misunderstanding which she thought had 
arisen in the negotiations for the publication of * Shirley.' Prom the date of 
the authoress's shy and unceremonious introduction of herself to him at his 
office desk until her premature death some seven years later, Smith's personal 
relations with her wore charaotorisod by a delightfully unaffected chivalry. 
On their first visit to Oornhill he took Miss Bronte and her sister to tho 
opera tho same evening. Smith's mother made their acquaintance next day, 
and they twice dinod at her residence, then at 4 Wostbourne Place. IVIiiss 
Bronte frankly confided to a friend a day or two later her improssions of her 
publisher-host. * He is a firm, intelligent man of business, though so young 
[ho was only twonty-foiir] ; bent on getting on, and I think desirous of making 
his way by fair, honourable means. He is enterprising, but likewise cool 
and cautious. Mr. Smith is a practical man/ ^ 

On this occasion tho sisters stayed in London only throe days. But next 
year, in November 1849, Miss Bronte was tho guest of Stnith's mother 
at Wostbourne Place for nearly three weeks. She visited the London sights 
under Smith's guidance ; he asked Thackeray, whose personal aoqixaintanco 
he does not seem to have made previously, to dine with him in order to 
satisfy licr ambition of nxeotitig the groat novelist,, whose work aroused in her 
tho warmest onthusiaBm. On returning to Haworth in December she wrote 
to Smith : * Very easy is it to discover that with you to gratify others is to 
gratify yourself ; to servo others is to afford yourself a pleasure. I suppose 
you will oxporionco your share of ingratitude and enoroachmentB, but do not 
lot thorn alter you. Happily they are the IcsS' likely to do this because you are 
half a Scotchman, and therefore must have inherited a fair share of prudence 
to qualify your generosity, and of caution to protect your beuevolenoo.' ® 

* ‘ Comhill Magassine/ Bocembor 1900 ; of. Gaskcirs 'Lifo/ cd. SUortor, p. 808 ti. 

* GasikelpB ‘ Life/ cd. Bhortor, p. 488,. 
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Another visit — a fortnight long — followed in June 1850. SiniLh had tlKui 
removed with his mother to 76 (afterwards 112) Glouciositn' Ttin'juio. Mimh 
B ronte renewed her acquaintance with Thackeray, who invitcMl luu' and ht^r 
host to dine at his own house, and she met Lowes under Sniith’B roof. Ih'Joro 
she quitted London on this occasion she sat to Goorgo Riolunoud fur hor 
portrait at the instance of her host, who gratified her fatlier by pnmotjtitig 
him with the drawing together with an engraving of his and bin dangliinr’s 
especial hero, the Duke of Wellington. Next month, in July 1850, Knuth 
made with a sister a tour in the highlands of Scotland, and ho alwa,yH 
remembered with pride a friendly meeting that bofoll him on the jourm^y with 
Macaulay, who was on his way to explore Glencoo and Killiecrankio. At R<Un- 
burgh he and his sister were joined on his invitation by MIhh Bronits atid tlu^y 
devoted a few days to visiting together sitos of int()ro8t in tlu^ cuty atid its 
neighbourhood, much to Miss Bronte’s satisfaction. Sho travolbjd Htnith with 


them, parting from them in Yorkshire for her homo at llawortlid a 
third time she was her sympathetic publisher’s guest in Ijondoip in Juno 
'1851, when she stayed a month with his mother, and ho took luir to hoar 
Thackeray’s 'Lectures on the Humourists’ at Willis’s Booms. In a bettor 
addressed to Smith, on arriving home, she do8oril)od him HiS ' the ttiost spiritod 
and vigilant of publishers.’ In November 1862 Miss Jb'ontti stint tt^ tlto 
firm her manuscript of 'Villette,’ in which she drew her portrait of Hniitli 
in the soundhearted, manly, and sensible Dr. John, while his motlu»r was 
the original of Mrs. Bretton. In January 1853 Miss Bronte visited Htuith 
and his family for the last time. They continued to correspond with each 
other till near her premature death on 31 March 1855. 


An interesting result of Smith’s personal and professional relations witli 
Charlotte Bronte was to make him known to such writers as were her friends 
—notably to Harriet Martineau and to Mrs. Gaskell, for botli of whom ho 
subsequently published much. But more important is it to rooortl that 
Charlotte Bronte was a main link in the chain that drew a writer cjf 
far greater even than her own— Thackeray himself— into Smith’s history and 
into the history of his firm. In the late autumn of 1850, after tim inUmhinm 
of hospitalities which Miss Bronte’s presence in London had prompttal, 
Thackeray asked Smith for the first time to publish a book for him, his 
next Christmas book. It was a humorous sketch, with drawings by lumnulf, 

recent OhriHtmaH hookK, 

a™ ’ ^“<1 ‘ Eeboccfl. and Eowena/ and they 

deprecated the issue of another that year. Smith had from early days, Htnoo 

genme affection for Thackeray s work, and it had been a youthful ambition 

“a-de a vain bid tor ‘ Vanity 
■nri+>, .T purchased the copyright of ' The Kioklohurya ’ 

thousand’^^^Tr^ ^ Ohristmas 1850 in an edition of throo 

nd. Though It was heavily bombarded by the 'Times,' it proved 

* Mra Gaskell’s ‘Life of Ohailotte BrontS,’ ed. Shorter, pp, 460 
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successful and at once reached a second edition.^ In 1851, when Smith hoard 
that Thackeray was engaged on a new work of importance — which proved to 
be * Esmond ' — he called at his house in Young Street, Kensington, and 
oilfered him what was then the handsome sum of l,200Z,for the right of issuixig 
the first edition of 2,500 copies.^ Thenceforth he was on close terms of 
intimacy with Thackeray. Ho was often at his house, and showed as tender a 
consideration for the novelist's young daughters as for himself. ‘ Esmond * 
appeared in 1852 and was the first of Thackeray's novels to be published 
in the regulation trio of half-a-guinoa volumes. Just before its publication, 
when Thackeray was preparing to start on a lecturing tour in America, 
Smith, with kindly thought, commissioned Samuel Laurence to draw 
Thackeray's portrait, so that his daughters might have a competent present- 
ment of him at homo during his absence. Before Thackeray's return Smith 
published his * Lectures on the English Humourists/ and, in order to make 
the volume of more prosontablo bvaq, added elaborate notes by Thackeray's 
fritmd James Hannay. In Dccombor 1864 Smith published the best known of 
Thackeray's Christmas books, * The Bose and the Bing.' ^ 


in 

Meanwhile Smith's private and business life alike underwent important 
ebango. The prossmro of constatit application was, in 1853, tolling on his 
health, and ho resolved to share his responsibilities with a partner. Henry 
Samuel King, a booksoller of Brighton, whoso bookstJUng establishment is 
still carried on there by Treacher & Co., came to Oornhill to aid in the general 
superintendence and to receive a quarter share of the profits. His previous 
experience naturally gave him a particular interest in the publishing depart- 
ment, On 3 J uly 1803 Charlotte Bronte wrote to Smith : * I hope your partner 
Mr. Kuig will soon actpiiro a working faculty and leave you some leisure and 
opportunity onbctually to cultivate health.’ At tlm same date Smith became 
engaged to Elii^abeth, the daughter of John Blakeway, a wine merchant of 
Lotulon, and granddaughter of Edward lUakeway, esq., of Broseloy Hall, 
Bhropshiro. The marriage took place on H Eeb. 1804. Eor four years ho 
and luB wife lived at 112 Gloucester Terraco, where ho had formerly resided 
with his mother, SubHO(piently they spent some time at Wimbledon, and at 
the end of 1859 they stdtled at 11 Oloucostor Square. 

Smith felt from the outset that the presence of a partner at Oornhill 
hampered Ids indopondouco, but it relieved him of some labour and set him 

* * The Kioldclmrys ' boro on the titlo-pago the actual year of publication, i.o, 1850. 
Tbackcmy’M tsarlior and later OhriHttiiUH books wore each post-datod by a yt^ar. Thus 
‘lUdiccoa and Kowena/ which bears the date 1S50, was published in Doocjnbor 1840. 

* Ci Mrs. JUtolue’s < Chapters from some Memoirs,” 1H04, p, IBO, 

* Thackeray was not yet, however, exclusively idontifiod with Bmith, Elder, Co. ‘ The 

Nowcomes ” in a collected edition of MisooUanooui’Writiniis in 1B00-.7 (4 voIh.), and 

* The Virginians/ 1B67-0, wore all issued by Bradbury ds Evans. 
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free to entertain new developments of business. One of his early hopes was 
to become proprietor of a newspaper, and during 18/54 ho listonod witii mu<!h 
interest to a suggestion made to him by Thackeray that the novelist sliotilil 
edit a daily sheet of general criticism after the manner of Addison and Sttuile's 
‘ Spectator ’ or ‘ Tatler.’ The sheet was to be called ‘ Fair Play,' was to deal 
with hterature as well as life, and was to be sorupulously frank and just in 
comment. But, as the discussion on the subject advanced, TIuwskeray feared 
to face the respcmsibihties of editorship, and Smith was loft to develop the 
scheme for himself at a later period. Newspapers of more uliilitiirian tyiMi 
were, however, brought into being by him and his firm before the notion of 
‘ Fair Hay ’ was quite dropped. In 1865 Smith, Elder, & Co. started a we«'kly 
periodical called ‘ The Overland Mail,’ of which Mr. (afterwards Sii-) John Kaye 
became editor. Itwas to supply home information toreadors in linlia. Nt'xt 
year a complementary periodical was inaugurated under the title of ‘ The llonio- 
ward Mail,’ which was intended to offer Indian nows to roadorM in the lJnite<l 
Kingdom. ‘ The Homeward Mail ’ was placed in the charge of E. IJ. Kastwiok, 
the orientalist. The two editors were already associated as authors with the 
firm. Both papers were appreciated by the clients of the linn’s agency and 
banking departments, and are still in existence. 

In order to facilitate the issue of these ‘ Mails ’ Smith, Elder, & C!o. 
acquired for the first time a printing office of their own. Thtty took ovtir 
premises in Little Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, which had been oooupied 
by Stewart & Murray, a firm of printers whoso partners wore relatives of Mr. 
Elder. The house had been the home of Goldsmith, and Smith was much 
interested in that association. Until 1872, whon the printing oHicn was 
made over to Messrs. Spottiswoode & Oo., a portion of Smith, Elder, A Co.’h 
general literary work was printed at their own press. 

In 1867 the progress of the firm received a tomporwy ohook. Tho 
outbreak of ^the Indian mutiny dislocated all Indian business, and Smith, 
Elder, & Co.’s foreign department suffered sovoroly. Guns and aninumithm 
were the commodities of which their clients in India than stood chiefly in nnnd, 
and they were accordingly sent out in ample quantities. Jacob’s llnrsu ami 
Hodson’s Horse were both largely equipped from Cornhill, and thn olwrks 
there had often little to do beyond oiling and packing revolvers. It was a 
time of grave anxiety for the head of tho firm. Tho telegraph wires worn 
constantly bringing him distressing news of the murder of tho firm’s clients, 
many of whom were personally known to him. Tho massaoms in India also 
meant peenmary loss. Accounts were left unpaid, and it was diflicult to 
determme the precise extent of outstanding debts that would never be 
discharged. But Smith’s sanguine and resourceful temper enabled him to 
weaker the stom, and the crisis passed without permanent injury to his 

immediate interests of Smith, 
Elder, & Co. was the teansferenoe of the government of India in 1858 from 

wlf PabUo works 

wMch pnvate firms had supplied to the old Bast India Company and thoir 

officers were now provided by the new India office without the iatomntion 
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of agents ; and the operations of Smith, Elder, & Co.'s Indian branch had 
to seek other channols than of old. 

The publishing dopartmont invariably afforded Smith a means of dis- 
traction from tho pressure of business cares elsewhere. Its speculative 
character, which his caution and sagacity commonly kept within reasonable 
limits of safety, appealed to one side of his nature, while tho social intimacies 
which tho work of publishing fostered appealed strongly to another side. 
Tho rapid strides made in public favour by Euskin, whoso greatest works 
Smith published between 1850 and 1860, wore an unfailing source of 
satisfaction. In 1850 ho had produced Buskin’s fanciful ‘King of the 
Golden Eivor.’ Next year camo tho first volume of ' Stones of Venice,’ 
tho pamphlets on ‘ Tho Construction of Shoepfolds,’ and ‘ Pro-Eaphaelitism,’ 
and the portfolio of ‘Examples of the Architecture of Vonico.’ Tho 
two remaining volumes of ‘Stones of Vonico’ followed in 1858. In 1864 
appeared ‘ Lectures on Architecture and Painting,’ with two pamphlets ; and 
then began tho ‘ Notos on tho Eoyal Academy,’ which wore continued each 
year till 1869. In 1856 came tho elaborately illustrated third and fourth 
volumes of ‘ Modern Painters ; ' in 1857, ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ ‘ Political 
Economy of Art,’ and ‘ Notes on Turner’s Pictures ; ' in 1858, an engraving by 
Ilollof Eiohmond’s drawing of Euskin; in 1869, ‘The Two Paths,’ ‘Elements 
of Perspective,’ and tho ‘ Oxford Museum ; ’ and in 1860, the fifth and final 
volume of ‘ Modern Painters.’ The larger books did not have a rapid sale, 
but many of tho cheaper volumes and pamplilots sold briskly. It was at 
Euskin’a expense, too, that Smith prepared for publication tho first volume 
tliat WM written by Euskin ’s friend, Dante Gabriel Eossotti, ‘ Tho Early 
Italian I’oets,’ 1861. In 1850 Euskin’s father proved tho completeness of 
his oonfidenoo in Smith by presenting him with one of tho few copies of 
tlio volume of his son’s ‘ Poems ’ whiclr his i)atornal pride had caused to bo 
printed privalcdy. Smith remained through this period a constant visitor at 
tho Buskins’ hoiiso at Dcjnmark Hill, and there ho made the wuloomo addition 
to his social circle of a largo number of artists. Of those Millais booamo the 
fastest of friends ; while Litighton, John Ijoooh, Eiohard Doyle, (Sir) I^rodorio 
Burton, and tho sculptor Alexander Monro wore always hold by him in high 
esteem. 

It was at Euskin’a house that Smith was introduced to Wilkie Collins, 
son of & w(sll-kuown artist. lie declined to publish Collins’s first story, 

‘ Antonina,' heoauso tho topic seemed too claHsioal for general taste, and ho 
nc'glootod some years later to treat quite seriously Collins’s offer of his 
‘ Woman in White,’ with tho result that a profitable investment was missod ; 
but in IB5C he acceptixl the volume of short stories called ‘ After Dark,’ and 
thus began business relations with Cellius which lasted intormittoutly for 
nearly twenty years. 

In tho lato fifties Charlotte Bronlii’s introduction of Smith to Harriot 
Martinenu bore practical fniit. In 1868 ho issued a now edition of her 
novel ' Doorhrook,’ as well as her ‘ Suggestions towards tho future Govom- 
mont of India.’ These wore followed by pamphlets respoetivoly on tho 
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'Endowed Schools of Ireland ’ and ‘ England and hor Soldmi-s, and m IH(,1 
by her well-known ‘Household Education.’ Subsofinnnt y h<, pnl.Imlu.l 
her autobiography, the greater part of which she had cariWHl to bo pul m O 
type and to be kept in readiness for circulation as soon as bor doalli stiuuia 
take place. The firm also undertook the publication of tho many ln.,olH lUid 
pamphlets in which William Ellis, the zealous disciple of .lohn hliiart Mill, 
urged improved methods of education during tho middle years of tlui otml,m;y. 
To a like category belonged Madame Venturi’s translation of Massiiii h 
works which Smith, Elder, & Co. issued in six volumes Iwtwoon IHtM ami 


At the same period as he became Miss Martinoau’s piiblislior tborij Is'gau 
Smith’s interesting connection with Mrs. Gaskoll, which was likowiso duo 
to Charlotte Bronte. Late in 1855 Mrs. Gaskoll sot to work, at the nspinsl of 
Charlotte Bronte’s father, on his daughter’s life. She gloaiiod many particu- 
lars from Smith and his mother, and naturally roqnostud him to publish tho 
book, which proved to be one of the best biographies in tho language. But 
its publication (in 185Y) involved him in unwonted anxieties. Mrs. tlaskell 
deemed it a point of conscience to attribute, for reasons that she gave in detail, 
the ruin of Miss Bronte’s brother BranwoU to tlio machinations of a lady, to 
whose children he had acted as tutor. As soon as Smith learned Mrs. GaHkeU’H 
intention he warned her of the possible consminencos. _ Tho wariihig passed 
unheeded. The offensive particulars appeared in tho hiograjihy, and, as huou 
as it was published, an action for libol was throatouod. Mrs. (laskell was 
travelling in Eranoe at the moment, and hor address was unknown. Hniith 
investigated the matter for himself, and, porcoiving that Mrs. (laHkell's state- 
ments were not legally justifiable, withdrew tho liook from ciroulalitm. In 
later editions the offending passages wore supprossod. Bir James Htnpheii, 
on behalf of friends of the lady whoso character was asporsod, took part in 
the negotiations, and on their oouclusiou handsomely commoudod Bmith's 
conduct. 


IV 

In the opening months of 1859 Smith turned his attention to an ontirciy 
new publishing venture. He then laid tho foundations of tho ‘ ('ornhilt 
Magazine,’ the fibrst of the three groat literary odifleos whioii itu marod liy his 
own effort. It was his intimacy with Thackeray that lod Smith to (mtalilisli 
the ‘ Comhill Magazine.’ The periodical originally was dosigned witli tho 
sole object of offering the public a novel by Thaokoray in serial instalmoJits 
combined with a liberal allowance of other first-rate litorary matter. In 
Eebruary 1859 Smith offered Thaokoray tho liberal terms of SOOf. for a montiily 
instalment of a novel, which was to bo completed in twelve numbers, The 
profits on separate publication of the work, after tho first edition, wuro to 
be equally divided between author and publisher. Thaokoray agrotwl to 
these conditions ; but it was only after Smith had failed in various quarters to 
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socxiro a fitting; editor for tho now vonlitiro— Tom lIuKhos was among thoso 
who wore iiivitod and dooUnod — iihat ho appoalod to Thackoray to fill tho 
editorial chair. Ho proixjsod a salary of i,000i. a year. Tliackoray con- 
soiitod to tako tho post on tlio umlorstanding that Smith should assist him 
in busiuoss details. Thackoray christonod tho periodical ‘The Cornhill’ 
after its publishing homo, and ohoso for its cover the familiar design by 
Godfrey Sykos, a South Koiisington art student. Tho ‘ Cornhill ’ was 
launoiiod on .1 Jam 18U0. Tho first uumhor roachod a sale of ono hundred 
ami twenty thousand oopios. Although so vast a circulation was not main- 
tainod, tho maganino for many years enjoyed a prosperity that was without 
proeodont in tho annals of KngUsh periodical pnhlioations. 

Tiiackoray’s fame and genius rondorod sorvicos to tho ‘ Oomhill ' that aro 
not (sasy to exaggerate, lie was not morely editor, but hy far tho largest 
contfiliutor. Besiihts his novel of ' Lovol tho Widowor,' which ran through 
the early immhors, ho supplied oach month a doliglitful ‘ Boundahout Taper,’ 
whicli was deservedly pai(l at tlio Itigh rate of twelve guinoaa a page. But 
identified as Tliackoray was with tlio buocohs of tho ‘ Oonihill ’—an identifica- 
tion which Hmith acknowlodgod by doubling his editorial salary— Thackeray 
woulil liave bexm tlie first to admit that the praotioal triumpiisof tho onterpriso 
wero largely tlio fruits of tho ouorgy, resouroofulnoss, and liberality of tho 
proprietor. Tlutro was no writer of ominonoo, there was hardly an artist 
of distinguished merit (for tho maga/ano was richly illustratod), whoso 
co-operation Hmitli, when planning with Thackoray tho early nurahors, did 
not seek, often in a personal intorviow, on tonus of exceptional muuifioonoo. 
Assooiatos of earlier date, like John Huskin and Coorgo Henry Lowes among 
authors, and Millais, Leighton, and Biohiird Doylo among artists, woro 
ronulsitioiiod as a matter of course. Lowes was an indofatigablo oontributor 
from tlio start. Buskin wrote a paper on ‘ Sir Joshua and Ilolhuin ’ for tho 
third nuniher, hut Uuskin’s sulwoijuunt participation brought homo to Smith 
and his oiiitor tho porsonal omharraBSinonts inuvitablo in tho conduct of a 
pojmlar magazine by an editor and a publisher, both of whom woro rich in 
omimiut litorary friends. When, later in tho first yoar, Buskin sent for serial 
isHUo a troatiso on political economy, entitled ‘ Unto this Last,' his doctrine 
was Hoeu to bo too deeply taintod with sooialistio heresy to oonoiliato 
Buhsorihors. Sinitli puhlislmd four artiolos and then informed tho author 
that tho editor could aocopt no moro. Smith afterwards issuod ‘ Unto this 
Last’ in a sejiarato volumo, hut tiie forced cessation of tho papers in tho‘ 
magasino impaired tho old cordiality of inturoourso botwoon author and 
publishor. 

The magaisino noonssarily brought Smith into relations with many notable 
writers and artists of wiiom ho had known little or nothing boforo. Ho 
visiUid Tonnyson and oiTorod him 6,000f. for a poom of tho length of tho 
‘ Idylls of tho King.’ This was declined, but ‘ Tithonus ’ appeared in tho 
second numhor. Another poet, a friend of Thackoray, who first came into 
relations with Smith tlirough tho ‘Cornhill,’ was Mrs. Browning, whoso 
‘ Groat God Pan,’ illustratod by Leighton, adorned the sovonth number (July , 
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1860). The artist, Frederick Walker, who was afterwards on ternis 

with Smith, casually called at the office as a lad and asked for m>A on i\m 
magazine. His capacities were tested without delay, atul ho illuHtraiod 
the greater part of ‘Philip,’ the second novel that Thackeray wrote for tho 
‘ Oornhili; It was Leighton who suggested to Smith that ho sliouht gives a 
trial as an illustrator to George Du Maurier, who qxiickly becatne otio of tho 
literary and artistic acquaintances in whoso society ho most dolighkul. ^ 

Two essayists of different type, although each was oiulowtui with distinc- 
tive style and exceptional insight, Pitzjames Stephen and Mattlnw Arindd, 
were among the most interesting of the early contributors to th(^ ‘(/ornhilL 
Stephen contributed two articles at the end of IBGO, and through tdm ytMtrH 
1861“3 wrote as many as eight annually — on literary, philoHuphical, luul 
social subjects. 

Matthew Arnold’s work for the magazine was of groat valiKS^ to its 
reputation. His essay on Eugenie de Gu6rm (Juno 18(>3) luul iho diHiinciion 
of bearing at the end the writer’s name. That was a distinction alnumt 
unique in those days, for the ‘ Cornhill ’ then as a rule jealounly gnarthul 
the anonymity of its authors. On 16 June 1863 Arnold wrotti to \m motluir 
of his Oxford lecture on Heine: ‘I have had two applicationH for tho k)Ctur«> 
from magazines, but I shall print it, if I can, in tho “Cornhill,” bt^oauHo it 
both pays best and has much tho largest circle of rtMuh^rs. KugthuiS do 
Guerin” seems to be much liked.’ ‘ The lecture on Heine appeannl in tho 
‘Cornhill* for October 1863. The hearty welcome given his articles by 
the conductors of the ‘ Cornhiir inspired Arnold with a 'stmBO of gratitude 
and surprise.’ A paper by him entitled *My Oountrymoti ’ in h’elnniary IHfitJ 
‘made a good deal of talk.’ There followed his fine lectures on ‘Celtic 
Literature,’ and the articles which wore reissued by Smith, blldt^r, & Co. in 
the characteristic volumes entitled respectively ‘ Culture and Anarchy * (IHGH), 

‘ St. Paul and Protestantism ’ (1869), and ‘ Literature and Dogma * (1871). 

With both Eitzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold Smith maintained 
almost from their first introduction to tho ' Cornhill ’ close personal inktr- 
course. He especially enjoyed his intimacy with Matthew Arnold, whoso 
idiosyncrasies charmed him as much as his light-hoartod hanker, He luih* 
lished for Arnold nearly all his numerous prose works, atid showetl every 
regard for him and his family. While Arnold was residing in tho country at 
a later period, Smith provided a room for him at his publishing olllces in 
Waterloo Place when he had occasion to stay the night in town*^ 

^ * Letters of M. Arnold, ‘ ed. G. W. E. Bussell, i* 195. 

* Cf. Arnold’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. G. W.B. Bussell. On 81 May 1871 Arnold writes to h!s methw : 
‘ I have come in to dine with George Smith in order to meet old Charles Lover ‘ (li. 57). On 
2 Oct. 1874 he writes again : ‘ I have been two nights splendidly put up at G. Hmltii'i* 
[residence in South Kensington], and shall be two nights there next week. 1 like now to dim 
anywhere rather than at a club, and G. Smith has a capital billiard table, and after dijimr 
we play Ulliards, which I like very mubh, and it suits me ’ (ll 117). Writing from his homo 
at Cobham to his sister on 27 Dec. 1886, Arnold notes; *Wo wore to have dined with 
the George Smiths at Walton to-night, but can neither go nor telegraph* The roftdi are 
impassable and the telegraph wires broken * {ii. 360). 
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Chief among noveliHtiB whom iho inauguration of the ‘Gornhill Maga- 
zlm * brought i)erman(uiitly to Sniith'B side waB Anthony Tt‘ollope. IIo had 
already made Bomo roputation with novok dealing with clerical life, and when 
in October 1850 ho offorod his sorvicos to Thackeray as a writer of short 

BtorioB— ho was then porHonally unknown to both Smith and Thackeray - 

Smith protnptly (on 2(5 Oct.) ofTerod him 1,OOOJ. for the copyriglit of a clerical 
novel to run serially from the first number, provided only that the first portion 
should be forwarded by 12 D(jo. Trollope was already engaged on an Irish 
story, but a clerical novel would alone satisfy Smith. In the rowult Trollope 
began *Pramloy Parsonage,* aixd Smith invited Millais to illustrate it. 
Thackeray courteously accorded tho first place in the first number (January 
1860) to tho initial instalment of Trollope's novoL Trollope was long a 
mainstay of the magavsino, and his private relations with Smith were very 
intimate. In AugURt JBGl ho began a second story, entitled * Tho Struggles of 
Brown, Jones, and Eobinson,* a humorous satire on tho ways of trade, which 
proved a failure. Six hundred pounds was paid for it, but Smith made no 
complaint, merely remarking to the author that ho did not think it equal 
to his usual work, In September 1862 Trollope offorod reparation by somling 
to the ^Oornhiir *Tho Small House at Allington/ Finally, in 1B(5(J 7, 
Trollop 0 *s ^Olavorings' appeared in the maga;5ine; for this ho received 2,800/. 
' Whether much or little,' Trollope wrote, ' it was offered by the proprietor, 
and paid in a single cheque.' Whom contrasting his oxporionces as con- 
tributor to other periodicals with those ho enjoyed as contributor to tho 
*flornhilV Trollopn wrote, ‘What I wrote for the “Oornlull Magaiaino'* 
I always wrote at the iuHtigation of Mr. Smith.' ^ 

George Henry Lewes had introduced Smith to George Eliot soon after 
their union in 1864. Her voice and conversation always filled Smith with 
admiration, and wlien the Lewoses settled at North Bank in 1803 ho was 
rarely absent from her Sunday receptions until they ceased at Lewes's death 
in 1878. Early in 1862 bIio road to him a portion of the manuscript of 
‘Bomola/ and he gave practical proof of his faith in her genius by offering 
her 10,000/, for the right of issuing tho novel serially in the ‘ Gornhill Maga- 
s^ine,' and of suhHoquent separato publication. Tlio reasonable condition was 
attached that the story should first bo distributed over sixteen. numlHu\s 
of the ‘Gornhill/ Gtiovge Eliot agreed to the terms, but embarrassments 
followed. She doemcMl it necessary to divide tho story into twelve parts 
instt^ad of the stipulated sixteen. Prom a business point of view the change, 
as tho authoress frankly acknowledged, amounted to a serious broach of 
contract, hut she was deaf to both Smith's and Lowos's appeal to her to 
reBpoct tho original agretunent. She offorod, however, in consideration of lu*.r 
obstinacy, to accept the roduood remuneration of 7,000/. Tho story was not 
completed by tho authoress when she settlod this serial division. Ultinui^tiily 
she diHOovered that she had miscalculated the length which the story woxdd 
reach, and, after all, ‘ Eomola ' ran through fourteen numbers of the magazine 
(July 1862 to August 1863). Leighton was chosen by Smith to illustrate the 
* Anthony Trollope's * Autobiography,' 1 
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story. The whole transaction was not to Smith’s poouniary a(lvanl,ap!(.i, htit 
the cordiality of his relations with the authoress romaiiiod uiitshiwUnd. Hisr 
story of ‘Brother Jacob,’ which appeared in the ‘ Cornliill ’ in -Inly was 
forwarded to him as a free gift. Afterwards, in IHGd, sho Hciit him this 
manuscript of ‘ Felix Holt,’ but after reading it ho did not fool jiiMtifiod in 
accepting it at the price of 5,0002., which George Eliot or Ijowoh set ujson it. 

Meanwhile, in March 1862 the ‘Oornhill’ had Hul'l’orcd ii. sovisns Islisw 
through the sudden resignation of the editor, Thaokisray. 1 To found this 
thorns in the editorial cushion too sharp-pointed for his sonsitivis natus’is. 
Smith keenly regretted his decision to retire, but wlien Thackni’ii.y took piilsliis 
farewell of his post in a brief article in the magajiino for April (‘ To donti'i- 
butors and Correspondents,’ dated 18 March 1862), the novelist stated tliat, 
though editor no more, he hoped ‘ long to remain to contrihuto to my friend's 
magazine.’ This hope was realised up to the moment of Tliaekeray's 
unexpected death on 23 Dec. 1863. His final ‘ Boundabout Taper ' Htratige 
to say on Club Paper ’ — appeared in the magazine for the preoeding Novem- 
ber, and he had nearly completed his novel, ‘ Denis Duval,’ whioli was to form 
the chief serial story in the ‘Comhill’ during 1H04. Nor was 'I’liaekeray 
the only member of his family who was in those oarly days a coiitrihiitor f^n 
the magazine. Thackeray’s daughter (Mrs. Bichniond Bitehie) had etmlri- 
buted a paper called ‘ Little Scholars ’ to the fifth nunihor while her falhor was 
editor, and in 1862, after his -withdrawal. Smith aocoplod her novel, ‘ Tho Ktory 
of Elizabeth,’ the first of many from the same pen to appear serially in tho 
‘ Comhill.’ Thackeray’s death naturally caused Smith intoimo pain. JIo at 
once did all he could to aid his friend's daughters. In oonsultation with their 
friends, Herman Merivale, (Sir) Henry Colo, and Fitzjames Stephen, ho 
purchased their rights in their father’s books, and by arrangotnont with 
Thackeray’s other publishers. Chapman & Hall and Bradbury k Evans, who 
owned part shares in some of his works, acquired tho whole of Thaokoray's 
literary property. He subsequently, published no loss than seven oonipleto 
collections of Thackeray’s works in different forms, tho earliest-— tho ‘ Idbrary 
Edition’ in twenty-two volumes— appearing in 18C7-9. Thaokoray's dauglitors 
stayed with Smith’s family at Brighton in tho oarly days of their sorrow, and 
he was gratified to receive a letter from Thackeray’s mother, Mrs. Oanitiohael 
Smyth, thanking him for his resourceful kindness (24 Aug. 1,804). 'I rejoice,' 
she wrote, ‘that such a friend is assured to my grandchildren.’ Her ex- 
pressions were well justified. Until Smith’s death there subsisted a oloso 
friendship between him and Thackeray’s elder daughter (Mrs. Bitohio), and 
he was fittingly godfather of Thackeray’s granddaughter (Mrs. Eitobio’s 
daughter). 

On Thackeray’s withdrawal from the editorship the oflloo was tem- 
porarily placed in commission. Smith invited Lewes and Mr. Predoriek 
Greenwood, a young journalist who had contributed to tho second nmnlier 
a striking paper, ‘An Essay without End,’ to aid himself in oonduotiiig tho 
maga^. This arrangement lasted two years. In 1864 Lowes retired, 
and Mr. Greenwood fiUed the editorial chair alone until his absorption in 
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otlmr work in 18(38 coiupt^lbd hiia io dulugato iuoRti of Itin ftiiuHiouB to 
Dutton (look. 

A Bingular atul Bomowliat irritating cxporitutoo Hniitli an proprit^tor 
in 18(39. In April 18(38 a goHKiping articlti oalltul * Don Uirnrdo’ narraiotl 
Boino advontnroB of HUsnoml iMantagiUust Ifarmon/ a namtj whir.h tlu^ writor 
boliovotl to 1)0 wholly imaginary. In »lum) IHflt) HmiiU wan |)ro<uu‘(lod sigaiuHt 
for libel by one wl)0 aol.ually boro that tloHignation. it Ht'onioil tlidiotilt 
to treat the griovanco aeriouHly, hut the jury retursual a vtuuliot for tho 
plaintilT, ami aHHOHHod tho dattiagtm at CiOL In March 1871 Mr. Dutton (kadi 
withdrew from tho oditorHliip of tho * (Jornhilh* Tluimupon Mr. lamliii Htepheu 
booamo editor, and Smith practically loft tho whole direction in tho now 
oditor*B hands. 

IJntiil Mr. Stopheids advent Smith had cotnparativoly rarely hift the Itelm 
of, hiB fascinating venture. IIih contrilmtor Trollope ahvayn main iaimtd that 
throughout tho sixtioB Smith’s hand excluHivoly guided the forturum of the 
*Oomhill/^ It was certainly he alone who contrived to soourn mentof thtj 
important oonkibutiotis during the later years of the deomlo. On Thackeray's 
death ho invited Charles Dickens to supply for the February nuniber of IH(34 
an article *InMemoriam.' Dickens promptly acceded, and deelimal to acmipt 
payment for his artiiclo. It was to Smith pcirsonally that Ckorge blliot presented 
her story of ‘Brother .Taooh/ whioh appeared in July following, A year before, 
he had undertaken tho publication of two novels, * Sylvia's Dovers * and * A 
Dark Night’s Work/ by his acetuaintanoe of earlier di^ys, Mrs. (laHkell, ami at 
the same time he arranged for the serial issue in the magas^ine of * Cousitt 
J^liillis/ a now novel (JH(3!D4), as well as of her final novel of ‘Wives anti 
Daughters,’ The last htigau in August 18(34 ami oniled in January 1H(K5, 
Witli tho sum of 12, ()()()/. which was paid for the work, Mrs. (laskell purchased 
a country house at 1 1 oly bourne, near Alton, where, htifore she had eomplettul tlu) 
manuscript of lier story, she dietl sinUlenly on 12 Nov. 18(1/5. The relatioim 
existing between Smith and Mrs, (laskell ami herdatighters at tho time of her 
death were of the friendliest, ami hisfriendship with the daughters provetl life- 
long, Ah in iJie case of Tliackeray's works, he soon purchastHl tlie copyrights of 
all Mrs. (lasktiirs hooks, and issued many attractive colleotionH of them. He was 
also n^spousibhi for the serial appearance in the * (Jornhill * of Wilkie Clollum's 
* Armatlale/ which was continued through the exceptional nuinlmr of tw«inty 
parts (November 18(54 to June 18(3(3); of Miss Thackeray’s ‘Village on the 
(llinV which appeared in 18(3(3 7 ; of three stnritm by Oharbss Dover--* 1’be 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly/ ‘That Boy of Norcott’s/ and ‘Demi Kil- 
gohhin ’—which followed each other in almost unintcrruptial sticcession 
through tho )maga;^i^e from 18(57 to 1872; of Charles lioadti’s ‘ But yourself 
in his Place,’ wliich was commenotal in 18(39; and of George Meredith’s 
‘Adventures of Harry Bichmond,’ which began in 1870, 

Most of these writers were the publisher s personal friends, AUltougU 
Beade’s boisterotis personality did not altogether attract Snnth in private lib), 
ho was fully alive to his transparent sincerUy. Apart from tho magaisiuo, ho 
* Anthony Trellope*ii * Auteblogmphy,* ii* Pill, 
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transacted much publishing business "with Wilkie Collins and with Miss 
Thackeray (Mrs. Eitchie). He published (separately from the magai^ine) all 
Miss Thackeray’s novels. For a time he took ovor Wilkie OollinH’s hooks, 
issuing a collective edition of them between 1805 and 1870. But this conniu*.- 
tion was not lasting. Smith refused in the latter year to ao(?ede to Collins’s 
request to publish a new work of his in sixpenny parts, and at iht) olosu 
of 1874 Collins transferred all his publications (save those of which th(^ (copy- 
right had been acquired by Smith, Elder, k Oo.) to the firm of ChaUt) k 
Windus. Smith was not wholly unversed in thes methods of pultlication 
which Collins had invited him to pursue. Ho had in 1800 purohaMtul tho 
manuscript of Trollope’s *Last Chronicles of Barset’ for 3,000/., and had 
issued it by way of experiment in sixpenny parts. Tho result did not 
encourage a repetition of the plan. 

One of the pleasantest features of tho early history of the * Cortilnll ' waB 
the monthly dinner which Smith gave tho contributors for tho first ytcar at 
his house in Gloucester Square. Thackeray was usually the chucf gmest, 
and he and Smith spared no pains to give the mootings every convivial 
advantage. On one occasion Trollope thoughtlessly doscrihod the (mUjrtn.in- 
ment to Edmund Yates, who was at feud with Thackeray, atul Yatccs wrotio 
for a New York paper an ill-natured description of Smith in his character <^f 
host, which was quoted in the ‘ Saturday Eeview.* Thackeray made a sulli- 
ciently effective retaliation in a ‘Eoundabout Paper' entitled * On Beretms in 
Dining-rooms.* The hospitality which Smith offered his * Oornhill ’ coadjutors 
and other friends took a new shape in 1863, when he acquired a houne at 
Hampstead called Oak Hill Lodge, For somo ton years he resided there during 
the summer, and spent the winter at Brighton, travelling to and from London 
each day. Partly on Thackeray’s suggestion, at the beginning of each siumm^r 
from 1863 onwards, there was issued by Mr, and Mrs. George Smith a general 
invitation to their friends to dine at Hampstead on any Friday they choHti, 
without giving notice. This mode of entertainment proved thoroughly buo- 
cessful. The number of guests varied greatly ; once they reached m many 
as forty. Thackeray, Millais, and Leech were among the oarlicBt arrivalw ; 
afterwards Trollope rarely failed, and Wilkie Collins was often prc^Bcnt. 
Turgenieff, the Eussian novelist, was a guest on one occasion, 8ul)BCcjuently 
Du Maurier, a regular attendant, drew an amusing menu-card, in which Mrs, 
Smith was represented driving a reindeer in a sleigh which was laden with 
provisions in a packing-case. Few authors or artists who gained reputation 
in the seventh decade of the nineteenth century failed to enjoy Smith’s 
genial hospitality at Hampstead on one or other Friday during that p(U’btl* 
Under the auspices of his numerous literary friends, ho was admitted to two 
well-known clubs during the first half of the same docado. In 1861 ho joined 
the Eeform Club, for which Sir Arthur Buller, a friend ol Thackeray, pro- 
posed him, and Thackeray himself seconded him. In 1865 he was elected 
to the Garrick Club on the nomination of Anthony Trollope and Wilkie 
Collins, supported by Charles Eeade, Tom Taylor, (Sir) Theodore Martin, 
and many others. He also became a member of the Cosmopolitan Club. 
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The general business of Smith, Elder, & Co. through the sixties was 
extremely prosperous. In 1861 an additional office was taken in the west 
end of London at 45 Pall Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough Plouse. The 
shock of the Mutiny was ended, and Indian trade was making enormous 
strides. Smith, Elder, & Co. had supplied some of the scientific plant 
for the construction of the Ganges canal, and in 1860 they celebrated the 
accomplishment of the great task by bringing out a formidable quarto, 
Sir Proby Thomas Cautley’s ‘Eeport of the Construction of the Ganges Canal, 
with an Atlas of Plans-* The publishing affairs of the concern were 
meanwhile entirely satisfactory. The success of the ‘Cornhill* had given 
them a new spur. It had attracted to the firm's banner not merely almost 
every author of repute, but almost every artist of rising fame. Not the least 
interesting publication to which the magazine gave rise was the volume 
called ‘The Oornhill Gallery: 100 Engravings,* which appeared in 1864. 
Portions of it were reissued in 1866 in three volumes, containing respectively 
engravings after drawings made for the ‘ Oornhill ' by Leighton, Walker, and 
Millais. Euskin’s pen was still prolific and popular, and the many copy- 
rights that had been recently acquired proved valuable. 

With characteristic energy Smith now set foot in a new field of congenial 
activity, where he thought to turn to enhanced advantage the special position 
and opportunities that he commanded in the world of letters. The firm 
already owned two weekly newspapers of somewhat special character — the 
* Homeward Mail* and ‘ Overland Mail* — and Smith had been told that he 
could acquire without difficulty a third periodical, ‘ The Quoen,^ But it was 
his ambition, if he added to the firm,*s newspaper property at all, to 
inaugurate a daily journal of an original type. The leading papers paid 
small attention to literature and art, and often presented the news of the day 
heavily and unintolligently. There was also a widespread suspicion that 
musical and theatrical notices, and such few reviews of books as wore 
admitted to the daily press, were not always disinterested. It was views like 
these, which Smith held strongly, that had prompted in 1854 Thackeray’s 
scheme of a daily sheet of frank and just criticism to be entitled ‘Pair Elay.* 
That scheme had been partly responsible for Thackeray's ‘Eoundabout Papers * 
in the ‘Oornhill Magazine,* but they necessarily only touched its fringe. 
Thackeray's original proposal was recalled to Smith’s mind in 1863 by a cognate 
suggestion then made to him by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Mr. Greenwood 
thought to start a new journal that should reproduce the form and spirit of 
Canning's ‘ Anti-Jacobin.* After much discussion the plan of a new evening 
newspaper was finally settled by Smith and Mr. Greenwood. Men of literary 
ability and unquestioned independence were to be enlisted in its service. N ows 
was to bo reported in plain English, but the greater part of the paper was to he 
devoted to original articles on ' public affairs, literature, the arts, and all the 
influences which strengthen or dissipate society/ The aim was to bring into 
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daily iournalistn as mucli sound thought, knowledgo, and n,H \vtu*n pouHtlilo 
to its conditions, and to counteract corrupting inlluouces. No hooliH inihlislK'.d 
by Smith, Elder, & Co. were to be reviewed. Tl,io lulvortisoinont 
was to be kept free from abuses. Quack medicine vuudorH and uioiu‘.y-londerH 
were to be excluded. 

Smith himself christened the projectod papor * The Pall Mn.ll Gn.s^tdto/ in 
allusion to the journal that Thackeray invented for the hotudili of Arthur 
Pendennis. To Mr. Greenwood’s surprise Sjnith ap})()intod him (Hlil.or. 

Smith’s partner, agreed that the firm should midertabi lilui piuumiary rt'spun- 
sibilities. A warehouse at the river end of Salisbury Stroi't, Htrantl, on thrt 
naked foreshore of the Thames, was acquired to serve as a ])rinl.ing-oiliee, ami 
a small dwelling-house some doors nearer the Strand in i\u) Haint', stiNu^t wjts 
rented for editorial and publishing purposes. Late in IBO-l a copy of the 
paper was written and printed by way of testing the general maehiiHM'y, 
Althongh independence in all things had boon atloptt'd as tlu^ pa*[h*r’H watch- 
word, King, who was a staunch conservative, WMisdlHHatisfu’d with the politit^ad 
tone of the first number, which in his opinion inclined to lihenUinni. Hu 
summarily vetoed the firm’s association with the onttO'pinHe. Hiniih had gone 
too far to withdraw, and promptly accopiod the sole owntn’shi]). 

The first number of the paper was issued frojn Balisbiiry KtiHad- on 7 b'ith. 
1865, the day of the opening of parliament. It was in foim a bu’gu quarto, 
consisting of eight pages, and the price was twoponco. The h^adhig jui.itdu hy 
the editor dealt sympathetically with *tho Queen’s Het 5 luKit)n.^ Ilm tmly 
signed article was a long letter by Anthony Trollope on the AjtMU'iean civil 
war—a strong appeal on behalf of the north. Thc^ unsigmut {udichm tiU'lmhH! 
an instalment of ‘Eriends in Council,’ by Sir Arthur Helps ; an artiedt^ tui- 
titled ' Ladies at Law,’ by John Ormsby ; and the first of a h(H’u^k of * UMnm 
from Sir Pitt Crawley, bart., to his nephew on his onioring jairlijuncut,; hy 
‘ Pitt Crawley,’ the pseudonym of Sir Eeginald Palgravo* TtuuHi wore ihvm 
of the ‘occasional notes ’ which wore to form a special fcattu'e (if thtj paper, 
One page— the last— was filled with advertisomonta. It was not a strong 
number. The public proved indifferent, and only four thousand minm wtirts 
sold. 

Smith found no difficulty in collecting round him a brilliant hand of pro- 
fessional writers and men in public life who were ready to place tlunr pens at 
the disposal of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette/ Many of them had already con- 
tributed to the ‘ Cornhill/ The second number afforded oonspieuuUH proof 
of the success with which he and Mr, Greenwood had recruited their st-Htfi 
In that number Pitzjames Stephen, who had long been a regular contributor 
to the ‘ Cornhill, began a series of leading articles and other oontrilnitions 
which for five years proved of the first importance to the chameter of this 
paper. Until 1869 Eitzjames Stephen wrote far more than half the hauling 
articles ; in 1868 he wrote as many as two-thirds. When he wont to India 
m 1869 his place as leader writer was to some extent filled hy Hir Heutry 
Maine; but during his voyage home from India in 1872 3 Fiti^jarmm 
Stephen wrote, for serial issue in the ‘ PaU Mall/ the masterly mMm 
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called ' Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,* which Smith afterwards published 
in a volume. 

When the 'Pall Mall Gazette* was in its inception, Fitzjames Stephen 
moreover introduced Smith to his brother, Mr. Leslie Stephen, with a view, 
to his writing in the paper. Like Fitzjames*s first contribution, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s first contribution appeared in the second number, and it marked 
the commencement of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s long relationship with Smith and 
his firm, which was strengthened by Mr. Stephen’s marriage in 1867 to 
Thackeray’s younger daughter (she died in 1875), and was always warmly 
appreciated by Smith. George Henry Lewes’s versatility was once again 
at Smith’s command, and a salary for general assistance of 300Z. was paid 
him in the first year. Before the end of the first month the ranks of 
the writers for the 'Pall Mall’ were joined by E, H. Hutton, Sir John 
Kaye, Charles Lever, John Addington Symonds, and, above all, by Matthew 
James Higgins. Higgins was a friend of Thackeray, and a contributor to the 
* Cornhill ; ’ his terse outspoken letters to the ' Times ’ bearing the signature 
of 'Jacob Omnium’ were, at the time of their appearance, widely appre- 
ciated. He was long an admirable compiler of occasional notes for the 
'Pall Mall,* and led controversies there with great adroitness. He was 
almost as strong a pillar of the journal’s sturdy independence in its early 
life as Fitzjames Stephen himself. Twice in March 1865, once in April, 
and once in May, George Eliot contributed attractive articles on social 
subjects.' Smith, who had persuadedl Trollope to lend a hand, sent him to 
Exeter Hall to report his impressions of the May meetings ; but the fulfil- 
ment of the commission taxed Trollope’s patience beyond endurance, and 
the proposal only resulted in a single paper called ' A Zulu in search of a 
Eeligion.' Much help was regularly given by Lord and Lady Strangford, 
both of whom Smith found charming companions socially. Among occa- 
sional oontiributors were Mr. Goschon, (Sir) tienry Drummond WoM, Tom 
Hughes, Lord Houghton, Mr, John Morloy, and Charles Eeado, Thackeray’s 
friend, James Hannay, was summoned from Edinburgh to assist in the 
ofQce. 

But, despite so stalwart a phalanx of powerful writers, the public was slow 
to recognise the paper’s merits. The strict anonymity which the writers pre- 
served did not give their contributions the benefit of their general reputation, 
and the excellence of the writing largely escaped recognition. In April 1865 
the sabs hardly averaged 618 a day, while the amount received for adver- 
tisements was often only dl Smith’s interest in the venture was intense. 
In every department of the paper he expended his personal energy. For the 
first two years ho kept with his own hand ‘ the contributors’ ledger ’ and ' the 
register of contributors,’ and one day every week he devoted many hours at 
home to posting up these books and writing out and despatching the contri- 
butors’ cheques. EVom the first he taxed his ingenuity for methods whereby 
to set the paper on a stable footing. Since the public were slow to appreciate 

» Goorge Eliot’s articles were: *A Word for the Germans* (7 March), ‘ Servants’ Logic* 
(17 March), ‘Little falsehoods ’ (8 April), ‘ Modern Housekeeping ’ (18 May). 

hS 
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the ‘Pall Mair of an afternoon, he, for three wookB in the BC'cond month of 
its existence, supplied a morning edition. But hxiyors and advtu’tiBtu’H provtul 
almost shyer of a morning than of an evening, and the morning mm 
promptly suspended. Smith’s spirits often drooped in the laots of the 
obduracy of the public, and he contemplated abandoning tlu^ ontorpriHo, 
His sanguine temperament never prevented him from frankly a,(‘.knowhMlging 
defeat when cool judgment could set no other iutorprtitation on the ponition 
of affairs. Happily in the course of 18G6 the tide nhowed nigtm of turning. 
In the spring of that year Mr. Greenwood roquoBtod his hrotluu’ to cotjtrihuUj 
three papers called ‘ A Night in a Casual Ward: by an Amahmr Oasual/ 
General interest was roused, and the circulation of tbo papt^r slcnvly 
Soon afterwards an exposure of a medical quack, Dr. JIunttir, wlio wan 
advertising a cure for consumption, led to an action for libt^l agaitmt (,lu» 
publisher. Smith, who thoroughly enjoyed the excitement of tbo atrugghi 
justified the comment, and adduced in its support the ttistimony of nnuiy 
distinguished members of the medical profossion. The jury gav(^ tia*, plaiutil! 
one farthing by way of damages. The case attractoil widi^ atttmtion, and 
leading doctors and others showed their opinion of Hmith's conduct by 
presenting him after the trial with a silver vase and salvia’ in rocoguitioti, 
they declared, of his courageous defonco of the right of hom^st critiolum A 
year later the victory was won, and a profitable period in the fortuni'S of tbn 
* Pall Mall Gazette ’ set in. In 1867 tho construction of this Thatium Mmbank- 
ment rendered necessary the demolition of the old printing-oHuaa atnl morn 
convenient premises were found in Nortliumborland Htrta^t, Htrand, On 
29 April 1868 Smith celebrated the arrival of the favouring bruuvso by a 
memorable dinner to contributors at Greenwich. The numbta* of pages of the 
paper was increased to sixteen, and for a short time in IHGi) ilu) price wiw 
reduced to a penny, but it was soon raised to the origittal twoptmen. In 1H7() 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette* was the first to announce in this country the isHue 
of the battle of Sedan and Napoleon Ill’s surrender. 

The less adventurous publishing work which Smith and his partner were 
conducting at Oornhill at this time benefited by the growth of Smith’s cirelo 
of friends at the office of his newspaper. Sir Arthur Iltdps, who was writing 
occasionally for the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,* was chu'k of the council and in 
confidential relations with Queen Victoria. Smith puldisiusl a mm HiirioH of 
his ‘ Friends in Council* in 1869. At Helps’s suggostion Smith, Mhlcr, & (Jo, 
were invited in 1867 to print two volumes in which Qucjcn Victoria mm 
deeply interested. Very early in tho year there was delivered to Smith ilm 
manuscript of the queen’s ‘Leaves from the Journal of our Life in tho High* 
lands, 1848-1861, It was originally intended to print only a few copicH for 
circulation among the queen's friends. Smith was enjoined to take every pre- 
caution for secrecy in the preparation of the book. The manager of the 
printing-office in Little Green Arbour Court set up the type witli a su^glc 
tant in a room which was kept under lock and key, and was always ocoupiud 
by one or other of them while the work was in progress. The queen ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at the way in which the secret was kept. After forty 
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copies had been printed and bound for her private use, she was persuaded 
to permit an edition to be prepared for the public. This appeared in December 
1867. It was in great request, and reprints were numerous. Meanwhile, 
at Helps's suggestion, Smith prepared for publication under very similar con- 
ditions General Grey’s ‘Early Years of the Prince Consort,' which was written 
under the queen's supervision. A first edition of five thousand copies appeared 
in August 1867. There naturally followed the commission to undertake the 
issue of the later ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ which Sir Theodore Martin, 
on Helps’s recommendation, took up after General Grey's death. Smith was a 
lifelong admirer of Sir Theodore Martin's wife, Helen Faucit, the distinguished 
actress, whose portrait he had published in his second publication (of 1844), 
Mrs. Wilson's ‘Our Actresses.’ He already knew Theodore Martin, and the 
engagement to publish his biography of Prince Albert, which came out in five 
volumes between 1874 and 1880, rendered the relations with the Martins very 
close. To Sir Theodore, Smith was until his death warmly attached. In 1884 
Smith brought out a second instalment of the queen’s journal, ‘ More Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands^ 1862.-1882,.’ which, like its fore- 
runner, enjoyed wide popularity. 


VI 

In 1868 a new act in the well-filled drama of Smith’s business career 
opened. He determined in that year to retire from the foreign agency 
and bivnkitig work of the firm, and to identify himself henceforth solely with 
the publishing branch. Arrangements were made whereby his partner, King, 
took over the agency and banking business, which he carried on under the 
stylo of ‘ Henry S. King k Co.’ at the old premises in Oornhill and at the 
more recently acqtiired oflicos in Pall Mall, while Smith opened, under the 
old style of * Smith, Elder, Ss Co.,' new promisos, to which the publishing 
branch was transf erred, to bo henceforth under his solo control. He chose 
for Smith, l^lltlor, & Co.’s now homo a private residonce, 16 Waterloo 
Kaco, then in the occupation of a partner in the banking firm of Horries, 
Farquhar, Si Co. It was not the most convenient building that could bo 
found for his purpose, and was only to bo acquired at a high cost. But ho 
had Bornewliat fantastically sot his heart upon it, and he adapted it to his 
needs as satisfactorily as ho could. In January 1869 ho with many 
members of the Oornhiil staff permanently removed to- Smith, Elder, <Ss 0o.'s 
now abode. 

Tlio increase of leisure and the diminution of work which the change 
brought with it had a very different effect on Smith's health from what was 
anticipated. The sudden relaxation affootod his constitution disastrously, 
and for the greater part of the next year and a half he was seriously 
incapacitated by illness. Long absences in Scotland and on the continent 
became necessary, and it was not till 1870 was well advanced that his 
vigour was restored. He ohamoteristieally celebrated the return of health 
by inviting the children of his numerous friends to witxioss with him and his 
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family the Covent Garden pantomime at Ohristma*^ 1870 7,L Tho party 
exceeded ninety in number, and he engaged for hie gtiontB, aftur much nego- 
tiation, the whole of the first row of the dross cirolo. Millais’s ohlklrun fillod 
the central places. 

In 1870 Smith’s energy revived in its pristine abundance, and, fnulitig 
inadequate scope in his publishing business, it sought additiotuil outl(\tH oImu- 
where. Early in the year he resolved to make a Hupromu effort to jjroduou a 
morning paper. A morning edition of the ^ Pall Mall ’ wan ibwinud 

anew on a grand scale. In form it followed the lines of ^ The Hmith 

threw himself into the project with exceptional ardour. Ho Bpetd every iiight 
at the office supervising every detail of the paper’s produetioti. Ihit tins tut- 
deavour failed, and, after four months of heavy toil and Itirgo ttxpetuhturth t.hu 
enterprise was abandoned. Meanwhile the indeporidont evening isHUtt t)f tlut 
' Pall Mair continued to make satisfactory progress. Ikit the diHcouraging 
experience of the morning paper did not daunt hiH dtjittntunitition k> ohituti 
occupation and investments for capital supplemental to that with which hig 
publishing business provided him, Later in 1870 ho went itito parttittrship with 
Mr. Arthur Eilbrough, as a shipowner and underwriter, at {Jti Ftuuditirch Htr<H^t. 
The firm was known as Smith, Eilbrough, Go. Smith joined Lloyti’n in 
1871, but underwriting did not appeal much to him, ami he kouu gave it 
up. On the other hand, the width of his intorost and intelligemu^ remloretl 
the position of a shipowner wholly congenial His operatiotm in that enpaeity 
were vigorously pursued, and were attoiidod by buccohh. The firm aequirtMl 
commanding interests in thirteen or fourteen sailing vobwoIh of largn ienmagn, 
and they built in 1874: on new principles, whicli wore atUirwardw imitated, 
a cargo boat of great dimensions, which Smith chnstuniKl Old KfUiHinglon, 
after Miss Thackeray’s well-known novel The book had just pasHotl ntalally 
through the * Oornhill’ Sailors who wore not aware of the Hource of tho mum> 
raised a superstitious objection to the epithet * Old/ but Hmith, altlurngli 
sympathetic, would not give way, and cherished a personal prkh^ in the 
vessel When in 1879 he resigned his partnership in Smith, lUlbrough, & 
Co., he stiU retained his share in the Old Kensington, 

Until 1879, when he withdrew from the shipping business, he spent the 
early part of each morning at its office in Eenohurch Street ami the nmt of 
the working day at Waterloo Place, where, despite his numerous other inki- 
rests, bewared no pains to develop his publishing oonnectiom I Us Mottki- 
ment in Waterloo Place almost synchronised with the opening of hin oardiid 
relations with Eobert Erowning. Smith had mot Browning casually in ti(t,rly 
life and Browning’s friend Ohorley had asked Smith to take over the poet’s 
publications from his original publisher, Moxon; but, at the moment, tlm 
financia position of Smith, Elder, & Oo. did not justify him in aooopting tho 

S P ? J w *0 undertake a eoUootive I hhuo 

of his Poetical Works, aind he produced an edition in six volumes. Later in 

the same year Bipwning placed in Smith’s hands the manuHoript of ‘The liinn 

publication during Ilv5 

years. The great work appeared in four monthly volumes, which wore wsued 
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respectively in November and December 1868, and January and February 
1869. Of the first two volumes, the edition consisted of three thousand copies 
each; but the sale was not rapid, and of the last two volumes only two 
thousand were printed. Browning presented Mrs. Smith with the manuscript. 
Thenceforth Smith was, for the rest of Browning’s life, his only publisher, 
and ho also took over the works of Mrs. Browning from Chapman & Hall. 
The two men were soon on very intimate terms. In 1871 he accepted 
Browning’s poem of * Herv6 Biel ’ for the * Oornhill Maga^sine.’ Browning 
had asked him to buy it so that he might forward a subscription to the fund 
for the relief of the people of Paris after the siege. Smith sent the poet 
1001 by return of post. Fifteen separate volumes of new verse by Browning 
appeared with Smith, Elder, & Co.’s imprint between 1871 and the date of the 
poet’s death late in 1889. In 1888, too, Smith began a new collected 
edition which extended to seventeen volumes, and yielded handsome gains 
(in 1896 ho brought out a cheaper complete collection in two volumes). 
Ho thus had the satisfaction of presiding over the fortunes of Browning’s 
works when, for the first time in his long life, they brought their author sub- 
stantial profit. Though Browning, like many other eminent English poets, 
was a man of affairs, he left his publishing concerns entirely in Smith’s hands. 
No cloud ever darkened their private or professional intercourse. The poet’s 
last letter to his publisher, dated from Asolo, 27 Sept. 1889, contained the words 

* and now to our immediate business [the proofs of the volume * Asolando ’ 
wore going through the press at the moment], which is only to keep thanking 
you for your constant goodness, present and future.’ ^ Almost Browning’s last 
words on lus deathbed wore to bid his son seek George Smith’s advice wlien- 
ovor he had need of good counsel. Smith superintended the arrangements 
for Browning’s funeral in Westminster Abbey on 31 Dec. 1889, and was 
justly accorded a place among tho pall-boarors. 

While tho association with Browning was growing close Smith reluctantly 
parted company with another groat author whoso works he had published 
continuoxiHly from the start of each in life. A rift in the intimacy between 
Buskin and Smith had begun when tho issue of * Unto this Last ’ in the 

* Oornhill ’ was hrokoTx off in 1861, and tho death of Buskin’s father in 1864 
sovorod a strong link in the chain that originally united thorn. But more than 
ton years passed lx)foro the alienation became ooraploto. For no author did 
tho firm ptihlish a greater number of separate volumes. During tho forties 
they published three volumos by Buskin ; during tho fifties no less than twenty- 
six ; during tho Hixties as many as eight, including * The Grown of Wild Olivo,’ 

* Sosamo and , Lilies,’ and * Quoonof tho Air.’ In tho early Bovontios Buskin’s 
pen was especially active. In 1871 ho entrusted Smith with tho first number 
of * Fors Clavigera.’ In 1872 tho firm brought out four new works : ‘ Tho 
Jlaglo’s Nost,’ ^ Munora PulvtjriH,’ *Aratra I^entelici,’ and * Michacd Angelo and 
Tiutorot.’ Ihit hy that date Buskin had matured views about the distribution 
of books which were out of harmony with existing practice. Ho wished hig 
volumes to be sold to booksellorH at the advertised price without discount and 

» Mrs. Ory^s ♦ Mh of Itobort Browning,’ p. 4.X7. 
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to leave it to them to make what profits they chose in disposing of the hooks 
to their customers. Smith was not averse to niakti tlio oxporiiiioat which 
Buskin desired, but the booksellers did not welcomo the now plan of Halo, and 
the circulation of Buskin’s books declined. Purtlnu' diflUniltios followed in 
regard to reprints of his early masterpieces, ‘Modern PiiiiitorH' and tlio 
‘ Stones of Venice.’ Many of the plates wore worn out, and llimlun luiHitatiHl 
to permit them to be replaced or retouched now that their original engravtsr, 
Thomas Lupton, was dead. He desired to limit very Hlivietly tlie (unnher of 
copies in the new editions ; he announced that the time had (ioino for iHsuiiig 
a final edition of his early works, and pledged hinwolf to Hiil'fer no roprint 
hereafter. These conditions also failed to harmonise witli the habitual 
methods of the publishing business. A broach proved iuevitabhi, and 
finally Buskin made other arrangements for tho produetion and puhliiui- 
tion of his writings. In 1871 ho employed Mr. (Jeorge Allen to ai»l him 
personally in preparing and distributing them, and during the eourse nf tlio 
next six years gradually transfeirod to Mr. Allen all the work that Hmith, 
Elder, & Go. had previously done for him. On 5 Hept. 1H7H Buskin wiiolly 
severed his connection with his old publisher by removing all his hooks 
from bis charge. 


Despite many external calls on Smith’s attention, the normal work of the 
publishing firm during the seventies and eighties well maiiitaitmd its oharaeter. 
The ‘ Gorgin’ continued to prove a valuable rooruitiug ground fer autliers. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, after he became editor of tho magazine in lH7t, 
welcomed to its pages tho early work of matiy writers who wtu’e m tied 
time to add to the stock of pormationt English literal, nre. Jolin Atldingloii 
Symonds wrote many essays and skotohos for tlui iiiagasine, ami his chief 
writings were afterwards published by Smith, Elder, & Co., notably his • 1 1 istory 
of the Benaissance,’ which came out in sovon volumes between lH7/i and IHHfi. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen himself contributed tho oritioal essays, whioh were col* 
lected under the title of ‘ Hours in a Library ; ’ and his ' History ef Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1876, was among tho firm’s more important 
pubhoations. Bobert Louis Stevenson was a froquent coutrilmtor. Miss 
Thackera/s ‘Old Kensington’ and ‘Miss Angol,’ Blackmoro's ■ Erema,’ 
Bl^ks Three Feathers’ and ‘White Wings,’ Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ GariUl ' ami 
Within the Preomets,’ Mr. W. B. Norris’s ' Mdlle. do Mersao,' Mr. Henry 
James s ‘WasMngton Square,’ Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘ lAir from the Mad.ling 
Orowd_ and The Hand of Bthelberta,’ and Mr. James Payn’s ' Grape from S 
Thorn were ‘Oornhiir serials while Mr. Stephen guided the fortoas of tho 
periodical and the majority of them were afterwards issued by Smith, Elder, 
& Co. m book form. Another change in the pmonml of the offloo beoivma 

tion of Mr. Leshe Stephen, his intimate friend, James Payn the novolist 
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Mr. Leslie Stephon to withdraw from tho * Cornhill/ Payn sTicceedod 
him as editor, lilling, as before, tho position of the firm's * reader ’ in addi- 
tion. With a view to oonvortiug the ' Cornhill ’ into an illustrated reper- 
tory of poptilar fiction, Payn induced Smith to reduce its price to sixpence. 
The magaisino was one of tho earliest monthly periodicals to appear at that 
price. The first number of the * Cornhill ' under the now conditions was 
issued in July 1883 ; but the public failed to welcome tho innovation, and 
a return to the old tradition and tho old price was made when Payn retired 
from the editorial chair in 189G. Payn had then fallen into ill-health, and 
during long years of suffering Smith, whose relations with him were always 
cordial, showed him touching kindness. While ho conducted tho maguixine, 
he accepted for the first time serial stories from Dr. Conan Doyle (* The 
White Company,’ 1891), H. S. Merrirnan, and Mr, Stanley Weyrnan, and thus 
introduced to the firm a new generation of popular novelists. Payn’s connec- 
tion with the firm as ' reader * was only terminated by his death in March 1898. 

Petty recrimination was foreign to- Smith’s nature, and the extreme 
consideration which ho paid those who worked with him in mutual 
sympathy is well illustirated by a story which Payn himself related under 
veiled names in his ^Literary Eecolleotions.’ In 1880 Mr. Shorthouse’s 
* John Inglesant’ was offered to Smith, Elder, & Co., and, by Payn's advice, 
was rejected. It was accepted by another firm, and obtained great success. 
A few years afterwards a gossiping paragraph appeared in a newspaper 
reflecting on tho sagacity of Smith, Elder, & Co. in refusing the book. The 
true facts of the situation had entirely passed out of Payn’s mind, and ho 
regarded tho newspaper's statement as a malicious invention. He men- 
tioned hiB intention of pul)licly denying it, Smith gently advised him 
against such a course. Payn insisted that tho remark was damaging both to 
liim and the firm, and should not bo sxiffered to pass uncorrocted. Thereupon 
Smith quietly pointed out to Payn tho true position of affairs, and called 
attention to the letttjr drafted by Payn himself, in which tho firm had refused 
to \indortako Molm Inglesant.’ Payn, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
Smith’s magnanimity in forbearing, at the time that the work ho had rejected 
was achieving i\> triumphant circulation at tho hands of another firm, to 
complain by a single word of his want of foresight. Smith merely remarked 
that he was sorry to distress Payn by any roferonce to tho matter, and should 
never have mentioned it had not Payn taken him unawares* 


VII 

Meanwhile new developments both witlnn and without tho publishing 
business wore in progress. Tho internal developments showed that there was 
no diniimition in the alertness with which modes of extending the scope of 
the firm’s work were entertained^ A series of expensive iditions de km was 
bt'gun, jmd a new d(q)artment of medical lilerature was opened. Between 
October 1878 and Soptomber 1879 there was issued an idition de Iwe of 
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Thackeray’s ‘ "Works ’ in twenty-four volumes, to which two tuhlitioiml volumem 
of hitherto uncollected writings were added in 18HG. A Himilarly elahorato 
reissue of ‘Romola,’ with Leighton’s illustrations, followcsd in IHHQ, and a lilto 
reprint of Melding’s ‘Works’ in 1882. Tho last of tliese ventni'tw jiroveii 
the least successful. In 1872 Smith inaugurated a department of meilitial 
literature by purchasing, at the sale of tho stock of a firm of nuHliend 
publishers, the pubhshing rights in Ellis’s ‘ DomonstratioiiH of Anatomy * 
and Qnain and Wilson’s ‘ Anatomical Plates.’ These works forimul a nueletm 
of an extended medical library the chief part of whudi Smith, Elder, i*it (k>. 
brought into being between 1873 and 1887. Ernest Ilai't acted as 
adviser on the new medical sido of tho business, and at his sugges- 
tion Smith initiated two weekly periodicals dealing with meitical topics, 
which Hart edited. The earlier was tho ‘ London Medical Itocord,' of which 
the first number appeared in January 1873 ; the sueend was tint ‘ Hanitary 
Record,’ of which the first number began in July .1H7‘L After some four 
years a monthly issue was substituted for tho weekly issue in each case, and 
both were ultimately transferred to other hands. Tlio ‘ Medical Iti'oord ' won 
a high reputation among medical men through its copious reports ef medioal 
practice in foreign countries. Tho most notable oontrihutiens to medical 
literature which Smith undertook woro, besides Ellis's ' Dtuiienstrations of 
Anatomy,’ Holmes’s ‘ Surgery,’ Bristowo’s ‘ Medicine,’ I'layfair's ‘ Midwifery,' 
Marshall’s ‘Anatomy for Artists,’ and Klein’s 'Atlas of Uistolegy.’ lie 
liked the society of medical men, and while the modioal hranc.h ef his Imsiness 
was forming he frequently entertained his medical authors at a whist party 
on Saturday nights in his rooms at Waterloo Place. 

Of several new commercial ventures outside tho publishing oflloti witli 
which Smith identified himself at this period, one was tlio Ayleshury Dairy 
Company, in the direction of which ho was for many years assooiatud witli his 
friends Sir Henry Thompson and Tom Hughes. Other mereantile tmdnr- 
takings led to losses, which woro faced boldly and cheerfully. It was almost 
by accident that he engaged in tho ontoi'prisa which had tho most con- 
spicuous and auspicious bearing on his fuiatioial position during tlio last 
twenty years of his life. When ho was dining with Eraust llarl early in 
1872, his host called his attention to some natural aeratitd wator, a 
specimen of which had just been brought to this country for tliu first time 
from the Apollinaris spring in the valley of tlie Ahr, to tlu) cast of tlm 
Rhine, between Bonn and Coblenz, Smith, who was iuiprossotl liy tho 
excellence of the water, remarked half laughingly that lio would liko to buy 
the spring. These casual words subsequently boro important fruit. Negotia- 
tions were opened between Smith and Mr. Edward Stoinkopff, a Cerman mor- 
dant in the city of London, whereby a private company was formed in 1873 

for the importation of the Apollinaris water into England, Hart raouiving an 

interest m the profits. A storehouse was taken in tho Adelplii, and an olllco 
was opened in Regent Street within a short distance of Waterloo Tlaoe. Aa 
ws Ms ciwtom in aR his enterprises. Smith at tho outset gave dose pemmal 
attention to the organisation of the new business, which grew steadily from 
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fcho first and ultimately reached enormous dimensions. The Apollinaris water 
sold largely not only in England, but in America, Europe, India, and in the 
British colonies, The unexpected success of the venture very sensibly 
augmented Smith's resources. The money he had invested in it amounted 
to a very few thousand pounds, and this small sum yielded for more than 
twenty years an increasingly large income which altogether surpassed the 
returns from his other enterprises. In 1897 the business was profitably 
disposed of to a public company. 

In 1880 Smith lightened his responsibilities in one direction by handing 
over the * Pall Mall Gaxette ' to Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, who laad lately 
married his eldest daughter. Thenceforth the paper was wholly controlled 
by others. During the late seventies the pecuniary promise of the journal bad 
not been sustained, It continued, however, to bo characterised by good literary 
stylo, and to attract much literary ability, and it still justified its original aims 
of raising the literary standard of journalism and of observing a severer code 
of journalistic morality than had before been generally accepted. In 1870 
Charles Eeade contributed characteristically polemical sketches on social topics 
which were romunoratod at an unusually high rate. In 1871 Matthew Arnold 
contributed his brilliantly sarcastic series of articles called ^ Friendship’s Gar- 
land.’ Eiohard Jefferies’s ‘The Gamekeeper at Homo ' and others of the same 
writer's rural sketches appeared serially from 1876 onwards. Almost all 
JoflbrioB’s books wore published by Smith. At the same time other writers on 
the papof gave him several opportunities of gratifying his taste for fighting 
actions for libel. Dion Boucicault in 1870, IlepM^ortli Dixon in 1872, and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert in 1873, all crossed swords with him in the law courts 
on account of what they doomed damaging reflections made upon them in 
the * Pall Mall Gaisetto ; ’ but in each instance the practical victory lay 
with Smith, and ho was much exhilarated by the encounters. At length, 
during the crisis in Eastern Europe of 1876 and the following years, 
the political tone of the paper became, under Mr. Greenwood’s guidance, 
xmlliuchingly conservative. Smith, although no strong partisan in politics, 
always inclined to liberalism; and his sympathies with his paper in its 
existing condition waned, so that he parted from it without much searching of 
heart. 

To the end of his life Smith continued to give the freest play to his instinct 
of hospitality, After 1872, when he gave up his housoB both at Hampstead 
and at Brigliton, ho settled in South Kensington, wliere he rented various 
roHidencoH from time to time up to 1B91, In that year he purchased the Duke 
of Somerset’s Tnansion in Park Ijano, which was his final London home, 
From JBH4 to 1897 he also had a rusidtinco near Weybridge. Of late years 
he usually spent the spring in the Kiviera, and on more than one oocaBion 
yisited a Gertnan wateriug-placo in the summer. Wherever ho lived ho 
wtlcomod no guests more frequently or with greater warmth than the authors 
and artists witlx whom ho was professionally associated. His fund of enter- 
taining reminiscence was unfailing, and his gonial talk abounded in kindly 
reference to old friends and acquaintances. The regard in which he was held 
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bv those with whom he worked has been often in t.h<( oout-Ho of thiti 

memoir. It was conspicuously illustrated by tl>o dying words of his libdong 
friend MiUais, who, when the power of speech had left him during his last 
iUness in 1896, wrote on a slate the words, ‘1 should like to nm iloorgo 
Smith, the kindest man and the best gentlomau I Iravo liad to deal with.' 'I'ho 
constancy which characterised his intimacies is well H(ieu», loi>, tn his volutions 
with Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter. Thackeray had iutrodiioiHl him in eomjiara- 
tively early days to Procter and his family, and thn dauglitor Atlolai.ht, the 
well-known poetess, had excited his youthful admiration. When I'nurfov was 
disabled by paralysis, and more especially afk^r his death iii 1H7'1, Hmith 
became Mrs. Procter’s most valued friend and counsellor. 1 In jiaid her a weekly 
visit, and thoroughly enjoyed her shrewd and pungent wit. Khe proved her 
confidence in him and her appreciation of the kiudnoss ho inviu'iiihly sluAved 
her by presenting him with a volume of autograph lottors that Tluwkoray had 
addressed to her and her husband, and finally she made him (>sotmtor of her 
will. She died in 1888. To the last Smith’s pliotograpli always skssl on l>or 
writing-table along with those of Bobort Browning, .lames Unnsell Bewell, anti 
Mr. Henry James, her three other closest allies. Another fritmtl to whom 
Smith gave many proofs of attachment was Tom llnglies. Ilnghes was not 
one of Smith’s authors. He had idontiliod himself in early years too tdouely 
with the firm of Macmillan & Oo. to connect himself with any other puhltslier. 
But he wrote occasionally for the ‘ Pall Mall Oasutte!' ho kniuv anil liked 
Smith personally, and sought his counsel when tiui failure of his settlemontat 
Eugby, Tennessee, was causing him groat anxiety. 

In 1878 Smith’s mother died at the advanctid age of eiglity-mu<, having 
lived to see her son achieve fame and fortune. His eliler sister ditsl two 
years later, and his only surviving sister, the youngtsst of tlie family, was left 
alone. Mainly in this sister's interest, Smith enturtul on a venture of a 
kind different from any he had yet essayed. Ho hiwl made the aequaittlanee 
of Canon Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, who was iiursuading mtiii of wealih 
to help in solving the housing question in the east enit of Ijiuidon by 
purchasing some of the many barely hahitahlo tenements tliat tiefiuuHl the 
slums, by demolishing them, and by erecting on their sites lilotdts of model 
dwellings. It was one of the prinoijdes of Canon Banietl’s treatmoni 
of the housing difficulty that the services of ladies sliould ho enlisted as 
rent-collectors and managers of house property in poor distriots. UiidoF the 
advice of Canon Barnett, Smith, in 1880, raised a blook of dwellings of a 
new and admirably sanitary type in George Yard in the very heart of 
WhiteoSapeL The blook accommodated forty families, and the management 
was entrusted to his sister, who remained dirootross until her marrhtgts, and 
was then' succeeded by another lady. In carrying out this plulanthropia 
scheme Smith proposed to work on business linos. Ho hoped to ahow in 
practice that capital might thus be invested at a fair profit, and thereby to induoo 
others to follow his example. But the outlay somewhat oxoeedod the ostiinatos, 
and, though a profit was returned, it was smaller than was antioipatod. Hmith, 
his wife, and his daughters took a warm interest in their tenants, whom for 
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several winters they entertained at Toynbee Hall, and through ’many summers 
at thoir liouse at Woybridge. Many amusing stories used Smith to report of 
his conversation with his humble guests on these occasions. 

VIII 

In 1882 Smith resolved to embark on a new and final enterprise, which proved 
a fitting crown to his spirited career. In that year there first took shape in 
his mind the scheme of the * Dictionary of National Biography,' with which 
his name must in future ages be chiefly identified. By his personal efforts, 
by his commercial instinct, by his masculine strength of mind and will, by 
his quickness of perception, and by his industry, he had, before 1882, built up 
a great fortune. But at no point of his life had it been congenial to his 
nature to restrict his activities solely to the accumulation of wealth. Now, 
in 1882, he set his mind upon making a munificent contribution to the literature 
of his country in the character not so much of a publisher seeking profitable 
investment for capital as of an enlightened man of wealth who desired at the 
close of his days to manifest his wish to serve his fellow countrymen and to 
merit their gratitude. On one or two public occasions he defined the motives 
that led him to the undertaking. At first he had contemplated producing a 
cyclopa'.dia of universal biography ; but his friend Mr. Leslie Stephen, whom he 
took into his confidence, deemed the more limited form which the scheme 
aBflumod to bo alone practicable. Smith was attracted by the notion of producing 
a book which would supply an acknowledged want in the literature of the 
country, and would compote with, or even surpass, works of a similar character 
which wore being produced abroad. In foreign countries like encyclopcedic 
work had boon executed by moans of government subvention or under the 
auspices of stato-aidod literary academics. Smith's independence of temper 
was always strong, and ho was inspirited by the knowledge that he was in 
a position to pursue single-handed an aim in behalf of which government 
organisation had tilsowhere boon enlisted. It would be difficult in the 
history of publishing to match tho magnanimity of a publisher who made 
Tip his mind to produce that kind of book for which ho had a personal 
liking, to involve himself in vast expense, for the sake of an idea, in what 
lie h(dd to ho th(3 pulilic interest, without heeding considerations of profit 
or loss, It was in the autumn of 1882 that, after long consultation with 
Mr. Leslie Stcplum, its first editor, the * Dictionary of National Biography ' 
was bcigun. Mr. Stt*phon resigned the editorship of tho * Oornhill ' in order 
to devote himself exclusively to tho now enterprise. The story of the pro- 
gress of the publication has already been narrated in the ‘ Statistical Account,’ 
prefixed to the sixty-third and last volumo of the work, which appeared in 
July IfiOO. Here it need only bo said that the literary result did not disap- 
point Smith's expectations. As each quarterly volume came with unbroken 
putudaiality from tlie press be perused it with an ever-growing admiration, 
and was unsparing in his commendation and encouragement of those who 
were engaged on the literary side of its production. In every detail of the 
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work's general management he took keen intorost and iday.nl an aotivo part 
in it from first to last. 

While the * Dictionary * was in progress many gra.t.ifyutg w<'ri‘ given 

Smith on the part of the public and ot tho coiitrilinturH, with whom his 
relations were uniformly cordial, of th.dr appriwiiiUon of hia patriol/m 
endeavour. After he had indulged his charaokirmtically hon|iit,al»Io iiwitnc.ts 
by entertaining them at his house in Tark Lano in IKOtl, Ihoy mvilctl lum^ In 
be their guest in 1894 at the Westminster Palace llotol. hmith, in ivtunntiK 
thanks, expressed doubt whether a publisher had ever boforo hron entm- 
tained by a distinguished company of authors. In ,1895 tlie univorsit.y of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of M.A. Home two yi-an. latm-, 
on 8 July 1897, Smith acted as host to tho whole body of writers ami somo 
distinguished strangers at the H6tol Mdtropole, and six (lays afterwards, on 
14 July 1897, at a meeting of the second international library etmfereime at 
the council chamber in the Guildhall, a oongratulalory reHolut.ion wibs, on tho 
motion of the late Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard, mianimoiisly 
voted to him ‘ for carrying forward so stupondous a work.’ Tho votii was 
carried amid a scene of stirring onthusiasra. Smith then said that during a 
busy life of more than fifty years no work had alTordisl him so mueh iiil.oivHt 
and satisfaction as that connected with the ‘ Diotionary.' In May HUH), in 
view of the completion of tho gi'oat undertaking, King Ivtlwaid V 11 (then 
Prince of Wales) honoured with his prosonoo a simdl iliiiner party given to 
congratulate Smith upon the auspicious event, h’mally, on >10 tiune lilOtl, the 
Lord Mayor of London invited him and tho editors to a hriHiant hiuiijimt^ at 
the Mansion House, which was attended by men of the highest di ilinetien 
in literature and public life. Mr. John Morloy, In proposing the cliief tnast, 
remarked that it was impossible to say too muoliot the public spii'it, the muni- 
ficence, and the clear and persistent way in which Smith had carried out thn 
great enterprise. He had not merely inspired a famoiiH literary achievement, 
but had done an act of good citizenship of no ordinary qualiliy or magnil tide. 

After 1890 Smith’s active direction of affairs at Waterloo Plaee, exe.i|pt in 
regard to the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,' HOinewliat diminishetl. 
From 1881 to 1890 his elder son, George Murray Hmith, had joined him in tho 
publishing business ; in 1890 his younger son, Alexander Murray Hinilh, e.amit 
in ; and at the end of 1894 Eeginald John Smith, K.O., who hadsliortly heforu 
married Smith’s youngest daughter, entered tho firm. After 1HU4 Hmith left 
the main control of the business in tho hands of his son, Alexander Murray 
Smith, and of his son-in-law, Eeginald John Smith, of whom thn former 
retired- from active partnership early in 1899. Smith still rotaiiuid tho 
‘ Diotionary ’ as his personal property, and until his death his advice anti thn 
results of his experience were placed freely and constantly at tho dispoHiil of 
his partners. His interest in the fortunes of the firm was unabated to the end, 
and be evenr played anew in his last days his former r6lo of adviser in tho 
editorial conduct of the ‘ Oomhill Magazine.' The latest writer of roputn ami 
popularity, whose association with Smith, Elder, & Co. was dirootly due ttj 
himself, was Mrs. Humphry Ward, the niece of his old friend Matthow Arnoid. 
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In May 1886 she asked him to undertake the publication of her novel of 

* Eqbert Blsmere/ This he readily agreed to do, purchasing the right to issue 
fifteen hundred copies. It appeared in three volumes early in 1888. The 
work was triumphantly received, and it proved the first of a long succession 
of novels from the same pen which fully maintained the tradition of the 
publishing house in its relations with fiction. Smith followed with great 
sympathy Mrs. Ward’s progress in popular opinion, and the cordiality that 
subsisted in her case, both privately and professionally, between author and 
publisher recalled the most agreeable experiences of earlier periods of his long 
career. Ho paid Mrs. Ward for her later work larger sums than any other 
novelist received from him, and in 1892, on the issue of * David Grieve/ 
which followed * Eobert Blsmere,’ he made princely terms for her with pub- 
lishers in America. 

In the summer of 1899, when Dr. Bitchett, the Australian writer, was on 
a visit to this country, he persuaded Smith to give him an opportunity of 
rocordiug some of his many interesting reminiscences. The notes made by 
Dr. Bitchett largely deal with the early life, but Smith neither completed nor 
revised them, and they are not in a shape that permits of publication. Frag- 
ments of them formed the basis of four articles which he contributed to the 

* Cornhill Magapiimo ' in 1900-1.’ 

Although in early days the doctors credited Smith with a dangerous weakness 
of the heart and he suffered occasional illness, he habitually enjoyed good 
health till near the end of his life. He was tall and of a well-knit figure, 
retaining to an advanced age the bodily vigour and activity which distinguished 
liini in youth. Ho always attributed his robustness in mature years to the 
constancy of his devotion to his favourite exercise of riding. After 1896 he 
STilToved from a troublesome ailment which ho bore with great courage and 
clieorlvilncss, but it was not till the beginning of 1901 that serious alarm was 
felt. An operation became necessary and was succossfully performed on 
11 Jan, 1901 at his house in Park Lane. Ho failed, however, to recover 
strength; but, believing that his convalescence might bo hastened by country 
air, ho was at his own request removed in March to St, George’s Hill, 
l\yfloet, near Woybridge, a house which he had rented for a few months. 
After his ari'ival there he gradually sank, and he died on 6 April. He was 
luivied on tho llth in the churchyard at Byfloot, The progress of the 
supplemental volumes of the ‘Dictionary,’ which wore then in course of 
preparation, was constantly in his mind during his last weeks of life, and tho 
wishes that ho expressed concerning them have been carried out. Ho 
boqimathed by will tho ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ to his wife, who 
had throughout their married life boon closely identified with all his undor- 
takiTtgs, and was intimately associated with every interest of his varied career, 

Smith was survived by his wife and all his children. His older son, George 
Murray Smith, married in 1886 Ellen, youngest daughter of the first Lord 

* The artidos were * In tho Early Forties/ November 1900; ‘Charlotte BrontiS,’ Beoem- 
her 1900; *Our Birth and Parentage, » January 1901; and ‘Lawful Pleasures,’ February 
1901. Ho contemplated other papers of tho like kind, but did not live to undertake them. 
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Belper, and has issue three sons and a daughtnr. IHh ymui^cr hiw, A1t^x- 
ander Murray Smith, who was an active partner of tint firm from to 
1899, married in 1893 Emily Tennyson, daughter of Hr. Hraillcy, tlcan of 
Westminster. His eldest daughter marriesd in 1878 Ih'.iiry Yatos 'I'liompson. 
His second daughter is Miss Ethel Murray Smitli. IliH youngost datightor 
married in 1893 Eeginald J. Smith, K.O., who joimwl tlio (inn of Smitli, 
Elder, & Co. at the end of 1894 and has boon since 1899 solo aotivo partiusr. 


IX 

In surveying the whole field of labour that Smith nocompliMhctl in his 
more than sixty years of adult life, one is impresHod not moroly hy llio amount 
of work that he achieved but by its excoptioiuil variety. In him thorn worn 
combined diverse ambitions and diverse abilities which are randy found logoi her 
in a single brain. 

On the one hand he was a practical man of InminesH, indopomlont and 
masterful, richly endowed with financial instinct, most motluniioal, prooiMo, 
and punctual in habits of mind and action. By natural temporainont Hsuigiiinn 
and cheerful, he was keen to entertain new sugguHtiorm, hut tho hold Kpirit 
of enterprise in him was controlled by a native prudenee, In nogotialion ho 
was resolute yet cautious, and, scorning tho pottinoHs of iliplomaoy, ho was 
always alert to challenge in open fight dishonesty or moaimoss on I lie part of 
those with whom he had to transact affairs. Most of his morcantilo vonl tiros 
proved brilliant successes ; very few of them wont far astray. 1 1 is Irinmplm 
caused in him natural elation, but his cool judgment never sul'forod him to 
delude himself long with false hopes, and when dutoat was immmtaKahle he 
faced it courageously and without repining. Although he was impatient of 
stupidity or carelessness, he was never a harsh taskmasttir, Jle was, indood, 
scrupulously just and considerate in his dealings with IhoHo who worhod 
capably and loyally for him, and, being a sound judge of men, seldom had 
grounds for regretting the bestowal of his confide nee. 

These valuable characteristics account for only a part of t,lits intercHt 
attacHng to Smith’s career. They fail to explain why ho Hhould have henn 
for haff a century not merely one of the chief influenoos in the eonntry whi.di 
helped literature and art conspicuously to flourish, hut tho intimate friend 
counsellor, and social ally of most of the moa and women wlio made tint 
lastmg literature and art of his time. It would not ho aocurato to deserihe 
him as a man of great imagination, or one possossed of litorary or artistio 
scholarship ; but it is bare truth to assert that his masoulino mind and temner 
were coloured by an intuitive sympathy with the workings of tho imagination 
for distinguishing almost at a glance a good j.ieoe ot 
hteratureor a^ from a bad; by an innate respect for those who pursuod 
inteUechial and imaginative ideals rather than mere worldly prosperity. 

No doubt Ins love for his labours as a publisher was partly duo te Ihn 
scope It gave to his speculative propensities, but it was iia ih a far larger 
degree to the opportunities it offered him of cultivating the intimacy of tliolo 
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whose attitude to life he whole-heartedly admired. He realised the sen- 
sitiveness of men and women of genius, and there were occasions on which 
he found himself unequal to the strain it imposed on him in his business 
dealings ; but it was his ambition, as far as was practicable, to conciliate it, 
and it was rarely that he failed. He was never really dependent on the 
profits of publishing, and, although he naturally engaged in it on strict 
business principles, he knew how to harmonise such principles with a liberal 
indulgence of the generous impulses which wholly governed his private and 
. domestic life. His latest enterprise of the ^ Dictionary of National Biography ' 
was a fitting embodiment of that native magnanimity which was the mainstay 
of his character, and gave its varied manifestations substantial unity. 

[This memoir is partly based on the memoranda, recorded by Dr. Fitohett in 1899, to which 
reference has already been made (p. xlvii), and on the four articles respecting his early life 
which Smith contributed to the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ November 1900 to February 1901. 
Valuable information has also been placed at the writer’s disposal by Mrs. George M. Smith 
and Mrs. Yates Thompson, who have made many important suggestions. Numerous dates have 
been ascertained or confirmed by an examination of the account-books of Smith, Elder, tS? Co. 
Mention has already been made of Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronte, Anthony Trollope’s 
Autobiography, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Life of his brother Fitzjames, Matthew Arnold’s ‘Letters ’ 
(od. G. W. E. Bussell), and other memoirs of authors in which reference is made to Smith. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen contributed an appreciative sketch ‘ In Memoriam ’ to the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine ’ for May 1901, and a memoir appeared in the * Times ’ of 8 April 1901. Thanks 
arc duo to Mr. C. B. Bivington, clerk of the Stationers’ Company, for extracts from the 
Stationers’ Company’s Bogisters bearing on the firm’s early history.] S. L. 
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ABBOTT, AUGUSTUS (1804-1867), 
QOLajor-gQiieral royal (late Bengal) artillery, 
aldeat of five sons of Henry Alexius Abbott 
Df Blackheath, Kent, n retired Calcutta mer- 
chant, and of his wife Margaret, daughter of 
William Welsh of Edinburgh, N.B., writer 
bo the signet, and granddaughter of Captain 
Gascoyne, a direct descendant of Sir Wil-. 
Uam Gascoigne (1 350-1419) [c^*v.], was born 
in London on 7 Jan. 1804. 3e was elder 
brother of Sir Frederick AbbottTq. v. SuppL] 
and of Sir James Abbott [q, v. Suppl.] 

The fourth brother, Saxtndees Alexius 
Abbott (d, 1894), was a major-general in 
the Bengal army. He received the medal 
and claa*o for the battles of Mudki and Firoz- 
shah, where he distinguished himself and 
was severely wounded. He served with dis- 
tinction in civil government appointments in 
the Punjab and Oude, and after his retire- 
ment in 1868 was agent at Lahore for the 
Bind, Punjab, and lelhi railway, and after- 
wards on the board of direction at home. 
He died at Brighton on 7 Feb, 1894. 

The youngest brother, Kbith Ebwaeb 
Abbott (d, 1878), was consul-general at 
Tabriz in Persia, and afterwards at Odessa, 
where he died in 1878. He had received 
the order of the Lion and the Sun from the 
shah of Persia. 

Educated at Warfield, Berkshire, under 
Hr. F^ithfull, and at Winchester College, 
Augustus passed through the military col- 
lege of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe, and went to India, receiving a com- 
miision as second lieutenant in the Bengal 
artillery on 16 April 1819. His further oom- 
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missions were dated : first lieutenant 7 Aug. 

1821, brevet captain 16 April 1884, captain 
10 May 1835, brevet major 4 Oct. 1842, major 
8 July 1845, lieutenant-colonel 16 June 1848, , 
colonel 14 Nov. 1858, colonel-commandant 
Bengal artillery 18 June 1858, and major- 
general 30 Dec. 1859. 

Abbott’s first service in the field was at 
the fort of Bakhara in Malwa, in December 

1822. In the siege of Bhartpur in Decem- 
ber 1825 and January 1826 ne commanded 
a battery of two eighteen-pounder guns, 
built on the counterscarp of the ditch at the 
north angle, which he held for three weeks 
without relief. He was commended by Lord 
Oombermere, and received the medal and 
prize money. On 11 Oct. 1827 he was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Karnal division of 
artillery. In 1833-4 he served agninst the 
forts of Shekawati, returning to Karnal. 

On 6 Aug. 1888 Abbott was given the 
command of a camel battery,^ and ; oined the 
army of the Indus under Sir Joun (after- 
wards Lord) Keane for the invasion of 
Afghanistan. Pie commanded his battery 
throughout the march by the Bolan pass to 
Kandahar, at the assault and capture of 
Ghazni on 28 July 1889, and at the occupa- 
tion of Kabul on 7 Aug. He was mentioned 
in despatches {London &azetU^ 80 Oct. 1889), 
and received the medal for Ghazni, and, from 
the shah Shuja, the third class of the order 
of the Durani empire. The camels of his 
battery having given out were replaced by 
gallow^s of the country, and he accom- 
Tianied Lieutenant-colonel Orchard, O.B., to 
5h0 attack of Pashut, fifty miles to the north- 
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east of Jalalabad, The fort was captured 
ou 18 Jan. 1840, and Abbott was highly 
commended in Orchard’s despatch {Calcutta 
Gazette^ 16 Feb. 1840).^ lie took part in 
the expedition into Kohistan under liriga- 
dier-general (afterwards Sir) Robert Henry 
SaleT<l.v.], who attributed lus success in the 
assault and capture, on 29 Sept., of the fort 
and town of Tutamdara, at the entrance of 
the Ghoraband pass, to the excellent prac^ 
tice made by Abbott’s guns. On 3 Oct. 
Abbott distinguished himself at the unsuo^ 
cessful atack on Jalgah, and was mentioned 
in despatches as meriting Sale’s warmest ap- 
■probation {London Gazette^ 9 Jan. 1841). 
Jn 2 Nov. 1840 Dost Muhammad was brought 
to bay at Parwandara, and Sale’s despatch 
relates that a force of infantry, supported by 
Abbott’s battery, cleared the pass and valley 
of Parwan, crowded with Afghans, in bril- 
liant style (*5. 12 Feb. 1841). 

In September 1841 Abbott was employed 
in an expedition into Zurmat under Colonel 
Oliver. He crossed a pass 9,600 feet above 
the sea, and, after the fbrts were blown up, 
returned to Kabul on 19 Oct., in time to 
join Sale in his march to Jalalabad. Abbott 
commanded the artillery in the actions at 
Tezin and in theJagdalak pass, where ho 
led the advanced guard {ib. 11 Feb. 1842). 
Sale occupied Jalalabad on 18 Nov., and 
Abbott commanded the artillery during" the 
siege. lie took part in the sally under Colonel 
Dennie on 1 Dec., when he pushed his guns 
at a gallop to a point which commanded the 
stream, and completed the defeat of the 
enemy. He drove off the enemy on 22 Feb. 
and ajain on 11 March 1842, when he was 
slightly wounded. He commanded the artil- 
lery in the battle of Jalalabad on 7 A'oril, 
when Akbar Khan was defeated and the s.ege 
raised. He was most favourably mentioned 
in Sale’s despatches, and recommended for 
some mark of honour and for brevet rank 
(ib. 7 and 10 June, and 9 Aug. 1842). 

After the arrival at Jalalabad of Sir 
George Pollock [q.v.], to whose force Abbott 
bad a-ready been appointed commandant of 
artillery, Abbott accompanied Brigadier- 
general Monteatb’fl column against the Shin- 
waris. The column destroyed the forts and 
villages, and on 26 July, hy the accurate 
fire of Abbott’s guns, was enabled to gain 
the action of Mazina. Abbott was thanlced 
;b despatches (ib. 11 Oct. 1842' , He again 
cistingui bed himself in the actions of Mamu 
K^el and Kuehli Khel on 24 Aug., at the 
forcing of the Jagdalak^pass on 8 fct,, and 
at the battles of Tezin and the Hafi Kotal 
, : on 12aJid 13 Sept., when he was hotly en- 
gaged and Akbar Khan was finally defeated. 


Kabul was uocupiud two dnyw Ft>r 

those services ho was inont.iunod iu iloMpatohos 
(lb. 8 and 24 Nov. IH42). Ablwitt ft'turnod 
to India with the army, aittd ns one of the 
* illuHtriouH ’ garrisim of Jalalabml was wol- 
coined by the g(weraor-gimornh Lord Klhui- 
borough, at hirozpttr on 17 IUh*. lie ih'- 
ceived the medaln for Jalalabad and Kabul, 
was made a O.B. ou4 Out, 1812, and was 
ap])ointed honorary aide-de-eam i to thi* go- 
vernor-general, a uiHtinetitm wh^di wan eon- 
on him by three Mueeeeding gtn’ernors- 
general. An order was isHued that, the guns 
of his battery sluntld be itwtnuhed with the 
name Malal a had,’ and that they Hhould be 
always retained In the Hiinn' battery. 

111*1855 Abbott Htieeeeded to tht» fdllce of 
inspect or-g(meral of ordeniunsand in iHoHte 
the cmnmatul of the Hmtgnl artillery, lie 
was a mt'mbtu* of the eounidUet* which r**- 
ported on t.he deftmees of Finmpnr. 111- 
rumlth compelled him in return btme in 
1850, lie died at (jheltenham on 25 Feb. 
1867. 

Abbott inarrierl, in 1848, Bo^dda Frances, 
daughter of (taptaiiubdindarst nof theOtlth 
and 88th n'gitnenis, l>y wluun he had, with 
four daughti'rs, thn»e sons, nil of whotn fot- 
lowtul military careers. The iddesl, Augus- 
tus Keith (/>, IH44)| was mni<»r Indian staff 
CODS I the second, William Henry (in 1845), 
ma; or-generaI,comnmmhMl M unstt*r fusilieraj 
nnu the youtikfest, Henry Alexius {ih 1840), 
is cobme. Imdiin staff corps and UJI,, ct>m» 
mantling Maluknnd brlgmle. 

Abbott was considered by Rirneorge Pol- 
lock to be the fint^st ariillerymnii iu India, 
and Lord FUenborougb caused his tmmt* to 
be msurihed on the monumtmterectedin the 
garden of Heutham Ibmse ttj cominemorate 
the services of those to whom he was es m- 
cially indebted for the success of bis liid im 
administration. 

On Abbott’s Journal and correspondinai 
Mr. 0, R. Low based the history of *Th« 
Afghan War, 1888-42/ which was publishdi 
k!879. 

[The Afghan War. 1818-42, fpom ths Jontnal 
and Oorrespendencs of MnJr»r»ginoml August us 
Abbott, by C. E, L»w, 1878 j India Be* 
cords; Royal Knglnssrs Jountil, 1888 j Profisc 
sional Papsrs of th» Corps of Royal 
1879 ; Stubbs’s History of th« Bwgnl Artillery. 
Vibarfcs Addlsrombe, its Heme and Mto tad 
Not«; Stooqueler'i Memorials of Affhiitiiilstii 
Kaye n Histor of the War In AfchiuSiiSum j Tlie 
Career of Ma^'or 0. Broodfoot j £av«lcN?h*ii 
rativeof the Vp in Afghaaittsn ; Cllelg’s Bob’i 
Brigade in ^ghanistan, with m Aeroimt of the 
Seizure and Befenoe of Jakkbod ; Ceoimphieia 
Journal, 1894 ; private mmm,] B, H. ?« 
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ABBOTT, Sib FREDERICK (1805- 
major-general royal (late Bengal) 
engineers, ' second son of Henry Alexius 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 
James Abbott, who are separately noticed 
^SuppL], was born on 13 June 1805 at 
^jittlecourt, near Buntingford, Hertford- 
shire. Educated at Warfield, Berkshire, 
under Dr. Faithfiill, and at the military col- 
hige of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe, he received his first commission in 
the Bengal engineers in 1823, His further 
commissions were dated : lieutenant 1 May 

1824, captain 10 July 1832, brevet major 
23 Dec. 1842, ma;or 8 Nov. 1843, brevet 
lieutenant-colonel l9 June 1846, lieutenant- 
colonel 11 Nov. 1840, colonel 20 June 
1854, and major-general 10 Sept. 1858. 

After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, Abbott arrived in 
India on 29 Dec. 1823. He was posted to 
the sappers and miners on 28 l^eb. 1824, and 
appointed assistant field-engineer under Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) John Cheape [q. v.‘ m 
the force under Sir Archibald Campbel’ in 
the first Burmese war. He was made adju- 
tant to the sappers and miners on 12 Nov, 

1825, and held Idie appointment until 17 April 

1826, He wont through the whole cam- 
paign, and particularly distinguished himself 
lx\ the attack and capture o: the heights of 
Napadi, near Prome, on 2 Dec, 1825, when 
he -od st.orming parties in the assaults on 
three stockades in succession, and was men- 
tioned by Cann)boll in despatches {London 
Gazette j 25 April 1826). 

When the Burim^se war was over, Abbott 
was employed in the public works depart- 
ment at Bardwan, Oawnpore, Karnal, and 
elsewhere. He murri<Ml in 1835, and went 
home on furlou '^h in 1838, On his way back 
to India in 184'1 he was shipwrecked at the 
Mauritius. He arrived at Calcutta on 25 Dec. 
1840, and in June 1841 became garrison en- 
gineer and barrack master at Fort William, 
and civil architect at the presidency. 

On 23 Fob. 1842 he was appointed chief 
engineer of the * Army of Retribution * under 
Major-general (afterwards Field-marshal Sir) 
George Pollock [c^,v,], sent to relieve the 
garrison of JalalaSad, where Abbott’s bro- 
ther Augustus [q. V,* commanded the artil- 
lery, and to restore phe prestige of British 
arms in Afghanistan, A'jbott took part in 
forcing the Khaibar pass on 5 April, out by 
the time Pollock arrived at Jalalabad the 
garrison had relieved itself by its victorious 
action of 7 April with Akbar Khan. Abbott 
was engaged in the attack and capture of 
the fortified vilWes of Mamu Khel and 
Kuchli Khel on 24 Aug,, in forcing the 


Jagdalak pass on 8 Sept., in the actions of 
Tezin and the Haft Kotal on 12 and 13 Sept., 
and in the occupation of Kabul on 15 Sept, 
For his services on these occasions he was 
favourably mentioned in despatches {ib. 

8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Much against his 
will he superintended the destruction of the 
celebrated covered bazaar and the beautiful 
mosque at Kabul, where the body of Sir 
William Play Macnaghten [q, v.’ had been 
exposed to Afghan indignities. A'jbott made 
interesting reports on these demolitions and 
on the cantonments of Kabul. For his ser- 
vices in the campaign he received the medal 
and a brevet majority. 

Abbott resumed his post of superintending 
engineer of the north-west provinces on 
30 Dec. 1842. On the outbreak of the first 
Sikh war he was called away again on active 
service on 1 Jan. 1846 to serve in the army 
of the Satlaj. He was placed in charge 
of the military bridging establishment, and 
acted also as aide-ae-camp to Sir Henry 
Hardin ge, the governor-general, from whom 
he carried confidential despatches to the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, on 7 Fob. 
He took part in the battle of Sobraon on the 
10th. lie obtained great credit for the 
rapidity with which he bridged the Satlaj 
after the battle, and enabled the army with 
its siege-train and enormous baggage-train 
to enter the Punjab and advance on Lahore. 
He was mentioned most favourably in des- 
patches, received the medal and a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy, and was made a^ com- 
panion of tlie order of the Bath, military 
division, on 27 June 1846. On his retire- 
ment from the active list on 1 Dec, 1847 lus 
reports on public works continued to be text- 
books by which subsequent operations were 
regulated. 

In 1851 Abbott succeeded Major-general 
Sir Ephraim Gerish Stannus [q, v,] as lieu- 
tenant-governor jpf the military college of 
the East India Company at Addiscombe. 
He was knighted in 1854, On the amalga- 
mation of the East India and royal services 
in 1861 Addiscombe College was closed, and 
Abbott’s appointment ceased. ^ He was^ a 
member of the royal commission of 1859, 
•oresided over by Sir Harry David Jones 
"q. V.], on the defences of the United King- 
-dom, and in 1866 he was a member of a 
committee to inquire into the organisation 
of the royal engineer establishment at Obat- 
hara. lie was also a member of the council 
of military education, but resigned this ai>- 
pointment in 1868. He devoted his spare 
time to microscopical investigations and the 
study of polarisation of light. He died at 
Bournemouth on 4 Nov. 1S92. 
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Abbott married, on 14 Feb. 1835, in India, 
Frances, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Oox, 
royal artillery, and widow of Lieutenant- 
colonel H. de Burgh of the Bengal cavalry j 
his wife and daughter predeceased lilnn 
[India Office Becords; Despatches; Boyal 
Engineers’ Becords ; Boyal Enginetu’s Journal, 
1893 (obituary notice by Major Broadfcbot, 
B.K.); London Times, 7 Nov. 1892; Dorter’s 
History of the Corps of Boyal En,Hneoys; 
Yiburt’s Addiscombe (portrait) ; Low’s l/te of 8ir 
George Pollock ; Kaye’s History of the War in 
Afghanistan; Gloig’s Sale’s Brigade in Afghani- 
stan ; Stoequf'lor’s Memorials of Afghanistan ; 
Professional Papers of the Corps of Boyal En- 
gineers, 1879 ; private sources.] B. H. V. 

ABBOTT, Sm JAMES (1807-1896), 
general, colonel-commandant royal (Into 
Bengal) artillery, third son of Henry Alexius 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 
Frederick Abbott, both of whom are noticed 
above, was born on 12 March 1807. IJo 
was educated at Blackheath, where one of his 
schoolfellows was Beiramin Disraeli (after- 
wards Earl of Beacons'ield). After passing 
through the military college of the East 
India Company at Addiscombe, Abbott riw 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal artillery on 6 June 1823. Ills 
further commissions were dated : first lieu- 
tenant 28 Sept. 1827, brevet captain 6 June 
1838, captain 4 Aug, 1841, brevet major 
7 June rs49, lieutenant-colonel 4 July 1817, 
brevet colonel 28 Nov, 1867, colonel 18 Feb. 
1861, major-general 19 June 1866, lieute- 
nant-general and colonel-commandant royal 
artillery 27 Feb, 1877, and general 1 Oct. 
1877. 

Abbott arrived in India on 29 Dec. 1828, 
His first active service was at the second 
siege of Bhartpur, under Lord Oombermere, 
in December 1826 and January 1826, when 
he served in the second compainr (com- 
manded by his brother Augustus) of the first 
battalion of foot artillery, and took part in 
the assault and capture of the fortress on 
18, Jan., receiving the medal, He was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Sirhind division of 
artillery on 21 Sept. 1827. From October 
1836 he was employed in the revenue survey 
of Gorakpur until 8 Aug. 1886, when ha 
was placed in charge of the revenue survey 
of Bareli, and was highly commended by 
the deputy surveyor-general for his good 
work. 

In November 1838 Abbott joined the 
army of the Indus, under Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Keane [q.v.l, for the invasion 
of Afghanistan, and marched with it through 
the Bolan pass to Kandahar, where he 
arrived in April 1889, and received from the 


amir the third tdass of the order of the 
Dumni (uirnnu In July ho mn'otupunit'd 
Major Ellio;.t If Arev Todtl | q. v. | m nnHiMtiuit. 
pout uml oHicor in h h minHitJii to I i In 

29 Dec, 1H39 he wan Hont liy Tnild to tlie 
court of Kliiva, at a time wiuui the Unwinn 
general PerollHUi whh ndvnneiug iin Khiva 
for the oHti^uHihle purpone of negot iat ing with 
the khan, llazratof Khiva, for the releiw* of 
ItuBHian eaptiv(‘H detainiHl in nlavory h) him. 
Abbott, at the earnent f‘ntr«yity of t ho* khan, 
undertook to visit the Hunmutieourt, hearing 
the khan’s oiler to liberate all HuH«ian enp- 
tives. lb net out by the Mnngli KKhhtt 
route, iiiuh^r the eneort of Huhhuu Mfintur, 
chief of the Ghnodur Turkomnne, hut on 
reaching the Oanoian Hea found that no boats 
had htum pruvi<otL Hin Hmall party mm 
troacheroUHly attaekeil on tlie niglit of 
22 April I8.|0 hy KaKnliH, Abbott eMraped 
with luH life, but wan m'Vi'rely lanMen with 
clubs and bis right, baud injured by a nabre 
cut. IliH propm'ty was plundered', imd he 
ami bin party remained for eight etm daya 
priHouerH in the tmitHof the Kn/.akH, until 
tlnj Akhun?!ada arrived frmn Khiva to his 
rtdief with an escort, and eomlueted him to 
Novo Ale.Kaudroir« lie then eroaaed the 
(kispian, ami proeeethnl by Drenlinrg tintl 
Mohcow to vSt. lhder«hurg, wln^rti he com* 
uletod the negotinthum, and arrived in I'lng- 
jmd in AuguMt, lie received the th»inlt« of 
Lord Bahnerston, secret ary for foreign nffiura, 
for his conduct of the mwmon, am* in IHIJI 
a pension for the ityuriea he had nmeived n% 
the Caspian. An account of bin journey 
was publbhed in the ‘Aaiatm Joiiriml* of 
July 1843. 

Abbott returned to India in Re domlw 
1841, and wtus appointed mmond n com- 
mand of the Mairwara local Imttalion ami 
assistant to Captain Dixon, the >*n|atrinten» 
dent of Mairwam. In lH42he wa« appointed 
assistant tii the renidont at Indore, with 
charge of Nimar, and in IH46 comtnissloner 
of liawa. ^ During hi« rule Ilnaara roai 
from desalatlrm to proaoerity, WIteii Olmtar 
Bingh,^ the Bikh eluef o I laxam, dec lare«] for 
Mulraj of Multan in 1H4H ana the micond 
Sikh war broke out, Abbott Imd * gained 
such an^ mflimnce over the inlmbitantu of 
the province that he could do whatever he 
pleased with a race whom the HIkhi could 
never control’ (governor-firnttml to iiwrit 
committee, 7 Sept. IB4B). He ui««l liii in* 
8uence to raise the whole |mputatimi, and 
after many small afaln remaineil moaler of 
the district and of nearly all tht forts, fit 
drilled the raw levies of the mmmtaliiteri, 
though ha was for sevem! montlis cut 
of from all communloations with Bililsli 
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troops, lie bafiied tlie superior forc.es of the 
Ohatar Singh, and occupied with fifteen 
hundred matchlookmen the Marquella pass, 
and held at bay sixteen thousand Sikh troops 
and two thousand Afghan horse who were 
preparing to cross. When the battle of 
Girrat,on 11 Feb. 1849, terminated the war, 
AbDott was still in his position at Kara, 
which he had held while twenty thousand 
Sikhs and Afghans were encamped within 
sight. For his services Abbott received the 
thanks of the governor-general of India in 
council, and of both British houses of par- 
liament, the medal with clasps, and a brevet 
ma/ority, 

Abbott continued to rule in Hazara. In 
December 1862 he commanded the centre 
column of the successful expedition into the 
Black Mountains, destined to punish the 
Hasanzais for the murder of Messrs. Game 
and Tapp, collectors of the salt tax. For 
his services he received the medal. He left 
Hazara in 1868, after entertaining the in- 
habitants on the Nara hill for three days and 
three nights. He spent all liis substance on 
them and left with a month’s pav in his 
pocket. Abbottabad, named after him, is a 
permanent memorial of hia work in that 
country. lie was made a companion of the 
order of the Bath, military division, on 24 May 
1878, and a knight commander on 26 May 
1894. Abbott retired from the active list on 
1 Oct. 1877, and died at Fllerslie, Byde, Isle 
of Wight, on 6 Oct. 1896. He married: (1) 
at Oalcutta, in Feliruary 1844, Margaret Anne 
Tlarritit (cZ. 1846), eldest daughter of John 
Hutchison Fergusson of Trochraigne, near 
(lirvan, Ayrshire, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter Margaret H. A* Ferguason-Abbott ; (2) in 
May lB68,Anua Matilda (ri. 1870), voungest 
daughter of Major Beymoud de Montmo- 
rency of the Indian army, by whom he had 
a son, James Beymond de Montmorency 
Abbott. 

Abbott had both poetical feeling and lite- 
rary ability. He was the author of the fol- 
lowing woilrs : 1. * The T’Hakoorine, a Tale 
of Maandoo,* London, 1841, 8vo> 2. ‘Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, 
Moscow, and St. Petersburgh, during the 
late Bussian Invasion of Khiva, with some 
Account of the Oourfc of Khiva and the 
Kingdom of Khaurism,’ London, 1843, 2 vols. 
8vo ; 2nd edit,, with considerable additions, 
1866: %d edit, 1884, 8. ‘ Prom 0 theiLs’'& 

Daughter: a Poem,^ London, 1861, 8vo% 

E India Office Becords; Despatches j Times, 
)<jt, 1806 ,* Vibart's Addiscombe, its Heroes 
and Men of Note ; Stubbs’s History of the Ben- 
gal Artillery; Kaye’s History of the War in 
Afghanistan; Kayos Lives o: Indian OfUcers; 


Royal Engineers Journal, 1893; The Afghan 
War, 1838-42, from tho Journal and Correspon- 
dence of Major-general Augustus Abbott, by 
C. R. Low, 1879 ; The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, 
by Gough and Innes, 1897 ; private sources.] 

R. H. V. 

ABBOTT, Sin JOHN JOSEPH CALD- 
WELL (1821-1893), premier of Canada, 
was born at St, Andrew’s, in the county of 
Argenteuil, Lower Canada, on 12 March 
1821. 

His father, Josbph Abbott (1789-1863), 
missionary, born in Cumberland in 1789, 
went to Canada as a missionary in 1818, 
became the first Anglican incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s, and is still favourably known by 
his story of ‘Philip Musgrave’ (1846), He 
died in Montreal in January 1863. He mar- 
ried Harriet, daughter of Richard Bradford, 
the first rector of Chatham in the county of 
A^enteuil. 

His eldest son, John Joseph, was educated 
privately at St. Andrew’s, removed to Mont- 
real at an early age, and entered McGill 
University, He took the degree of B.O.L. 
in 1847. Throughout hia life lie maintained 
a close connection with the university, hold- 
ing the position of dean in the faculty of 
law for several years, and becoming subse- 
g[uently one of the governors. He received 
in his later life the honorary degree of D.O.L. 

Abbott was received as advocate at the 
bar of Montreal in October 1847, devoting 
his attention to commercial law. In 1862 
he was made queen’s counsel, He was ap- 
pointed solicitor and standing counsel for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 
1880, and became director in 1887. 

In company with the Bedpatha, Molsons, 
Terrances, and others, Abbott signed in 1849 
the Annexation Manifesto, the promoters of 
which expressed a wish that Canada should 
join the United States. But apart from this 
temporary ebullition of discontent his essen- 
tial loyalty was never doubtful. On the 
rumour of the Trent afialr in 1861 he raised a 
body of three hundred men called the ‘ Ar- 
genteuil Bangers ’ (now the 11th battalion 
of militia), proffered his services to the 
government, and was employed in patrolling 
the frontier. He was afterwards commis- 
sioned as lieutenant-^colonel of the regiment. 

In 1867 he contested the representation 
of his native county of Argenteuil. He 
was not returned but claimed the seat and, 
after an investigation that lasted two years, 
obtained and held it until 1874. In 1 860 he 
published the proceedings under the title of 
^The Argenteuil Election Case.’ It gives a 
vivid picture of the ways of election com- 
mitteas in old Canada, and of the shifts 
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common at the polls. In 1862 he entered to the copitw of r^orrortpon- 

as solicitor-geneTalea8tthe(Sandfield)Mac- donee and votusherw roganliitg the tnnnoy» 
donald-Sicotte government, a liberal ad*' Came into the handHofth<M>ppt»mtH>tu-hrtnigh 
ministration which adopted as its principle a dork in Ahbutt/n olliee, who ahM<‘ontled 
a somewhat peculiar phase of parliamentary shortly aft erwimlH. ^ 'fho htnimMhndimHl to 
development known as * the double majority/ acet^pt. tht» explatmt i< ui that thono wtittiH wt»ro 
This meant that, inasmuch as the Union Act used in a strictly hmnntrnhlc if not legal 
of 1841 gave equal representation to Upper way, and ftirciul the govt?rinntoit to r<‘rtigin 
and Lower Canada, and the equality itself On appeal to the Cinintitticmdim in 1874, the 
was founded on practical as well as on histo- oouHorvativcH wmn^ uttt»rly rmitctU Abbott 
rical and racial grounds, no ministry should was returned l\>r his old cunslif tnutey, but 
be satMed with the confidence merely of was afterwards unHeatt‘d the petition of 
the whole house; it must command a maio- Dr. Christ io. Ftmr years later, in iHTH, ho 
rity from each section of the province. The was again a (mnilubu o, and, i lurngU defeated, 
device was found to be unworkable, and the managid to n;>sat tht» election. In the next 
ministry was defeated in 1863, within a year appeal, IHHl), bo hiul a lunjftriiy, Intt the ro- 
of its formation. The house was thereupon turn was wet asub^ once mure. A new elec- 
dissolved, the cabinet reformed, and the pro- tion was hold in iHHl. 'fids t innt he rectnviul 
gramme recast. In the recasting the * double an ovorwhelnting vottn He was then left 
majority' was abandoned, ana hopes were in undisturbed pussesshm of Argentiunl till 
held out that the representation problem 1HH7, when he was stmunonetl to the sennto, 
would he solved on the hassis of population llis chief legislative work tinring tljese 
merely. This change brouTfht about the re- years had roferenct! tt) banking j Ids principal 
tirement both of Sicotte, tae French-Oana- ;;)ul)lic tunployment was as delegate tu l^liig- 
dian leader, and of Abbott, who was the Tand In crmnet;tion with the dismissal of 
ministerial representative for the English of Mr. LttUdlier do 8t.-4uMt frein lite pesitbm 
Lower Canaca, From this time forth he oflieulmnun.-guvi^rtiorof i^in»bee. Tho ben- 
leaned to the conservatives. Whon thoismie tunaut-govenuir's action in dismiHsing Ida 
of confederation arose in 1866 he joined locml atlvist^m hatl been prtinmmeed nneon- 
them openly. atitutional by both branches of \ he ( Innadinii 

Shor. as was his term of ofiico, it was by legialature, nntl tint Dondninn cabinet tberw* 
no means unfruitful. He introduced the upon reeammendetl his renii»val. At. tlm in- 
use of stamps in the payment of judicial ataneeof tlmMar<pd«nf Utrne, I hiniovernor- 
and registration fees in Lower Canada, a tlm qtiestinn wan referred t*i 

reform much needed at the time; ho con- -and. Abbott aumjcded tn Ids ndssnmtif 
solidated and remodelled the jury law, which securing the homo invernment's iissent tn 
obtains in Quebec to-day almost as he left the dismissal, and t m advice of the Ibmd- 
it ; he drafted and carried through the house nion cabinet was acceptfd by ftie gnvnrtior- 
an act respectiiig insolvency, which is the gonoral. Frcan 1887 to lH8l) Abbtitt was 
foundation of Canadian jurisprudence on nug?or of RIontrtml. 
that subject. His object was to fuse into a fie sat in the senate for the division of 
insistent whole the leading principles of Inkeman in Qtu»beo, Ids summons Inniriiig 
English, French, and Scottish law on the date 13 May 1887. At tlm samt* limn be 
question, and his attempt is generally re- was sworn of the Oanndinn privy commiL 
garded as a success. The year following he and became a memlwr of tin* cabinet tif Hir 
published ‘The Insolvent Act of 1864,' with John Alexander Maedmudd [q, v.l, witboMt 
notes to show the general framework of the portfolio. Until tbn death of MHctbmald in 
statute, the sources of Its provisions, their - 

juridical harmony and bearing. 

In 1873 Abbott's name figured largely in 
what is called the ‘Pacific Scanda./ A 
year earlier he had become fellow-director 
with Sir Hugh Allan in the first project to 
build the Canada Pacific Eailway, Xs the 
elections were at hand Sir Hugh undertook 
po advance certain sums to the conservative 
^ disbursed the money throurh 
Abbott, then his confidential adviser. The 
total amount acknowledged to have been 
thus xeceLved and spent exceeded 26,000^. 

After the elections,^ which were favourable 


^ouA ne actedi as tiieex|umcnfe of ilm gtivem- 
mentis policy in the up|H*r houie. Ai Bir 
John Byamiw David Tbtit«{i«mi [q, v/ de- 
clined ';o accept tht prmiiter»hi|i on Uao- 
donalds death, Abbott was prevailed on to 
take it with the post of president of the 
council, the other cabinet meinbrs n^taining 
their portfolios (J wm 1891). i In wot t hen 
m his seventy-first year and in dtdiniitg 
health • on the other hand, ilm Innibbi o/ 
the mmistiy^ were dee ienfng day by day, 
^particularly in connect.mi with the Mani- 
toba school question. He found the burden 
more than he coiddi beari ami reiqpiid olhoi 
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on 5 Dec. 1892. Eetiring into private life, 
he sought in vain restoration to health by 
foreign travel, On 24 Majr 1892 he was 
nominated K.C.M.G*, He died at Montreal 
on 80 Oct, 1893. In 1849 he married Mary, 
daughter of the Yery Eev. T. Bethune of 
Montreal* 

[Dent’s Canadian Port. Gall. iii. 229 ; Dent’s 
Last Porty Years, ii. 423-30, 479, 526-8, 534; 
He port of Boyol Commission, Canada, 17 Oct. 
1873 ; Can. Sess. Papers (1879), Letellier Case; 
Morgan’s Dom. Ann, Beg. (1879) ; Todd’s Pari. 
Oovc. in Col. pp. 601-20, 666 ; Cota’s Pol. Ap- 
pointments, pp, 26, 68, 171 j Gemmill’s ParJ. 
Companion '1892); Toronto Globe, 81 Oct, and 
2 Nov, 1891] T. B. B. 

A BECKETT, GILBERT ARTHUR 
(1837-1891), writer for ‘ Punch * and for the 
stage, eldest son of Gilbert Abbott & Beckett 
[q. V,', by his wife Mary Anne, daughter of 
J osepjL (Slossop, clerk of the cheque to the 
hon, corps of gentlemen-at«arras, was bom at 
Portland House, Hammersmith, on 7 April 
1837. He entered Westminster school on 
6 June 1849, became a queen’s scholar in 
1861, and was elected to (Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1865, matriculating on 7 June, and 
graduating B. A. in 1860. In the meantime, 
on 15 Oct. 1867, he had entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, but he was never called to the bar. In 
June 1862 he became a clerk in the oiliceof 
the examiners of criminal law accounts, but 
in the course of a few years, as hia literary 
work developed, he gave up this appoint- 
ment. For a time he contributed to the 
‘Glowworm’ and other journalistic ven- 
tures. He also sent occasional contribu- 
tions to ‘Punch,’ but at this time was not 
admitted to the salaried staif. He turned 
his attention to writing for the stage, and 
among his plays, origLual or adapted, are 
‘ Diamonds and Hearts/ a comedy (Hay- 
market, 4 March 1867) ; ‘ Glitter, a comecy 
in two acts ’ (St. James’s, 26 Dec. 1868) ; 
‘ lied Hands, a drama, in a prologue and. 
three acts* (St. James’s, 80 Jan. 1869); 
‘ Face to Face, a drama in two acts * (Prince 
of WaleB*B, Liverpool, 29 March 1869), and 
'‘In the Clouds, an extravaganza* (Alexan- 
dra, 3 Dec. 1873). Among the numerous 
Ubf&tti that he wrote the most notable were 
those to Dr. Stanford’s operas ‘ Savonarola * 
and ‘ The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ both pro- 
duced during 1884, the former at Hamburg 
and the laiter at Drury Lane. He also 
wrote several graceful ballads, to which he 
furnished both words and music. 

In the meantime,inl879,Gilbert ^ Beckett 
had been asked by Tom Taylor, the editor 
of ‘Punch/ to follow the example of his 
younger brother Arthur, and become a 


regular member of the staff of ‘Punch.* 
Three years later he was * appointed to the 
Table.’ The ‘Punch* dinners ‘were his 
greatest pleasure, and he attended them with 
regularity, although, the paralysis of the legs, 
the result of falling down t.ie stairway of 
Gower Street station, rendered hia locomo- 
tion, and especially the mounting of Mr, 
Punch*s staircase, a matter of gainful exer- 
tion ’ (SHELMA.NN, Mist of ^unch, 1895, 
p. 388). To ‘ Punch ’ he contributed both 
prose and verse ; he wrote, in greater part, 
the admirable parody of a boy’s sensational 
shocker (March 1882), and he developed 
Jerrold’s idea of humorous bogus advertise- 
ments under the heading ‘ How we advertise 
how.’ The idea of one of Sir John Tenniel’s 
best cartoons for ‘ Punch,’ entitled ‘Dropping 
the Pilot/ illustrative of Bismarck’s resigna- 
tion in 1889, was due to Gilbert h Beckett. 

Apart from his work on ‘Punch,’ he 
wrote songs and music for the German 
Reeds’ entertainment, while in 1873 and 
1874 he was collaborator in two dramatic 
productions which evoked a considerable 
amount of public attention. On 8 March 
1873 was given at the Court Theatre ‘ The 
Haopy Land: a Burlesque Version of W. S. 
Gil'iert’s“The Wicked World,” ’by F. L. 
Tomline (i.e. W. S. Gilbert) pd Gilbert ^ 
Beckett. In this amusing “jiece of banter 
three statesmen (Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayr- 
ton) were represented as visiting Fairyland 
in order to impart to the inhabitants the 
secrets of popular goveniment. The actors 
representing ‘ Mr. G./ ‘ Mr, L./ and ‘ Mr, A.’ 
were drossod so as to resemble the ministers 
satirised, and the representation elicited a 
question in the House of Commonsland an 
official visit of the lord chamberlain to the 
theatre, with the result that the actors had 
to change their ‘ make-up,’ In the follow- 
ing year A. Beckett furnis.aed the ‘ legend’ to 
Herman Merivale’s tragedy ‘The White 
Pilgrim,’ first ‘iven at the Court in Fe- 
bruary 1874. A“ the close of his life he fur- 
nished the ‘ lyrics ’ and most of the book for 
the operetta ‘ La Oigale,’ which at the time 
of his death was nearing its four hundredth 
performance at the Lyric Theatre. In 1889 
ae suffered a great shock from the death by 
drowning of his only son, and he died in 
London on 16 Oct. 1891, and was buried in 
Mortlake cemetery. ‘ Punch ’ devoted some 
appreciative stanzas to his memory, bearing 
the epigraph ‘ Wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life’ (24 Oct. 1891), His portrait 
a^ipeared in the well-known drawing of ‘ The 
Mahogany Tree’ (PwncA, Jubilee Number, 
18 Ju!y 1887), and likenesses were also given 
in the ‘Illustrated London News ’and in 
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Spielmann’s ‘ History of Punoli (1896). He 
married Emily, eldest daughter of Wuham 
Hunt, J.P., of Bath, and his only daughtf 
Minna married in 1896 Mr. Hugh Ohifbrd, 
C.M.Q’., governor of Labuan and Britisn 
Nortb Borneo* 

[Illustr. Loud. News, 24 Oct. 1801 ; Posters 
AlUni Oxon. 1716-1886; Barker and Sfon- 
iiinr’s Westminster School Begister; Qh'/Mo, 

21 £arch 1821 ; Times, 19 Oct. 1891 ; Atheninum, 
1891, ii. 658 ; Era, 24 Oct. 1891.] 1. S» 

ABEEOBOMBY,ROBEBTWn.LIAM 
DTJFE (1836-1896), colonial 'overnor* [See 
Dot, Sin Koberx William.; 

ABEBDABE, Baeo^. [See BnnoH, 
HBNRy Attaxin, 1816-1896.] 

A0HBS03N, Sin AEOIIIBALD, second 
Eabl ob Gospobd in the Irish peerage, and 
first Babon Woblinoham in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1776-1849), governois 
in-chief of Canada, born on 1 Aug. 1776 
(mbemianMap.yl 646), was the eldest son 
and heir of Arthur, the first eurl, by Milli- 
cent, daughter of Lieutenant-General Ji'dward 
Pole of Badborne in Derhyaiire. Entering 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 19 Jan. 1790, ho 
matriculated in the university on the 22nd 
of that month, and graduated M.A, hnom 
causa on 28 Oct. 1737. During the Irish 
troubles of the succeeding year he served m 
lieutenant-colonel in the Armagh militia. 
In 1807 he became colonel. 

His political life began with his election 
to the Irish parliament, on 9 Jan. 1798, as 
member for Armagh. He voted in the Irish 
House of Commons against union with Great 
Britain on 20 Jan. 1800, while his father 
cordially supported the measure in the Irish 
House of Lords, The offer of an earldom,^ 
made in that connection to his father, was’ 
renewed in 1803, but was not accepted till 
three years later when the whigs came into 
power. 

As Acheson represented a county he be- 
came, by the terms of the Union Act, a 
member of the House of Commons in the 
first parliament of the United Kingdom 
(1801). At the general elections of 1802 
ailip 1806 he was returned for Arma “^h, and 
i O^iihued to sit in the commons till ..4 Jan. 

when he succeeded his father as second* 
; ebl o: Gpsford. He was chosen a re‘:)re- 
peer for Ireland in 1811. Wjiile 
intervened in debate, he gave a 
; itppoiQ to the whig party and^Hcy, 

^Jrish,, questions. In 1882 ■ he 
and omtos rottur 
m. offices which he held for 

: c%lm ofthe yeemen 0| 


the guard on iSS»*pt. IKil, Im was on thw 
same day called to ilit^ privy NN^xt 

year— in Junu*— ho btHuunu prmnincnt- m nt% 
exponent of tho whig pttlmy <d* ^ conciliat inn 
in Ireland. Having roportnd, in his oH|m<nty 
of lord- lieu tenant, in a ‘onnciliutnry ’ tmnpor^ 
on certain Armagh riots, a roKolutinn Ciuisur- 
ing both his investigation and re )nn was 
defeated in the comnums after a hris i dthat,e. 
Th(n*eup(m Jomqdi linme |tj. v,[ 'irnpnsed a 
motion mdoglsing (losford, wide \ reeeivtul 
warm support from OHttmnell and his fnl- 
lowers, and from the radienls generally ; if 
•was acceptotl by the govt^rnment and carried 
amid much tmtlumiasm. 

On 1 July lK‘i5 Uonford was nominated 
by the prime ministt^r. Lord MeUiotirim, 
governor of Lower (kntula, and governor-tn- 
chief of British North Amt^rici^ Newfound- 
land except (‘d. On the same day he lunnunn 
royal commiHsioner %vith Sir <h‘orgt^ Ort^y 
[q.v. Hup'ih] and Mir Oetjrgt* Oipps [u. v.| to 
examine 4wmlly into the condition f»f Lower 
Canada and the grievances of the colonists. 
Four days afterwards he was crmitetl a peer 
of tho United Kingdom, adopting the title 
of Baron Worling iiam from an estate that 
came to him tlmnigh his wiik Arriving in 
Luebcc on 28 Ang. IHS, (losford misnmed 
the reins of governnumt on 17 Hept,, imme- 
diately after the departure of Ltird Aylmer, 
He left the colony on 26 Fek 186H. Ills 
tom of offleoj lastmfjf two and a half years 
and covering the period of the (lanatlinn m* 
bollion, li a dark passage in (llanadian his- 
tory, and still m^caslotts much debate. 

flis appointment was not reoeivod with 
general m vour, As constitutional quest ions 
of deep moment were being mootetL the no- 
minatron of an unknown and untried man 
seemed to many hasardmia in the extrtuno. 
The whig rmnetly for colonial evils, which 
CharlesGrant, lord (Bentdg[q,v.],the colonial 
minister under I^rd Midmmrna, embodied in 
the original draft of Gosfonrs Instructlmii. 
was not based on an examirmtion of colonial 
facts, but proceeded on the aaitimitbni 
that there was a very close analop bc'sween 
Irish and colonial conditions, ana ibal the 
whig policy known in Irish affairs as * oon* 
ciliation’ needed only a trid to prows an 
absolute success beyond the sea. 

The Melbourne cabinet ooniwiquintly In- 
Btructed Gosford to adqpt as matter o priis- 
olple the three chief demands of loculi Jonepli 
Papineau fq.v.] and the political agltairw 
in Lower tknada* The drst demand that 
the assembly should have sole control of the 
waste car crown lands^ and the third demand 
that the l^slative oouncll should be eteo- 
tivei were ^ be lAiolutidji Ibe 
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secotxd demand, that the assembly sliduld 
dis})oae of all revenues independently of the 
executive, was to he accepted with a proviso 
which had reference to the civil list- But 
the ministerial plans were foiled by the king, 
who, before Qosford left England, said to 
him with ^passionate emphasis : ^ Mind what 
you are a'jout in Canada. By God, I will 
never consent to alienate the crown lands 
or make the council elective.’ 

Despite this warning Gosford set himself, 
on arriving in Quebec, tae hopeless task of con- 
ciliating those whom he deemed the Cana- 
dian people. They suspected and declined 
his overtures. His attentions to Papineau 
and his friends excited much comment and 
not a little ridicule among the French Cana- 
dians. From the Enghsh community he 
held aloof, identifying them, in pursuance 
of the Irish analogy, with a small office- 
holding clic_ue whose headquarters were at 
Quebec. Tlie legislature met on 27 Oct. 
1835, when the governor dwelt at length on 
the commission of inquiry, its scope, and 
the redress of grievances, but he met with 
a serious rebuffi The assembly declined to 
recognise the commission, and assuming a 
defiant attitude refused to grant thesvnpLies 
which the governor demanded. Wit:i ex- 
pressions of regret he prorogued the legisla- 
".ure. In transmitting to the king a petition 
from the assembly^ for redress of grievances 
he asked for additional powers. 

Meantime mass-meet uigs after the Irish 
pattern were organised by * the “)atriots ^ on 
a large scale ; Goaford’s conciliation was de- 
nounced as machiavellian, and he was burnt 
in effigy, Kiots took place in Montreal, 
which called for the intervention of the 
troops, But when the leading businessmen 
in the citj^ petitioned the governor for leave 
to organise a rifle corps to preserve order, 
they received from Gosford a caustic re- 
primand. 

The next session opened on 22 Sept. 1836. 
Gosford submitted new instructions from 
home in full, because garbled copies^ he said, 
had got abroad. The new instructions dif- 
fered from the old ones in that they set no 
limit to the commissioners* inquiries. The 
king had meanwhile warned the ministry at 
home that he would permit ^ no modihoation 
of the constitution/ Relegating constitu- 
tional issues to the commissioners* report, 
Gosford now pressed the assembly to vote 
supply. But, after some abortive proceed- 
ings, the assembly, to quote Bibauas sum- 
mary, * donna un conseil 14gislatif 4lectif 
comma son ultimutwmf une condition nm 
tm noU) &c., en d*autr6s termes, se suicide.' 
derogation followed on 4 Oct* 
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About this time the commissioners finished 
their report. All its declarations were op- 
posed to the agitators* claims. In accord- 
ance with one of them the House of Com- 
mons at Westminster passed resolutions 
on 6 March 1837 appropriating the Lower 
Canada revenues to tae payment of existing 
aiTears (142,000^.) Tliereupon Papineau 
took a bolder stand and organised rebellion. 
Gosford, beyond issuing proclamations of 
warning ^ to the misguided and inconside- 
rate,* took no steps to secure the public 
peace. But happily the Irish catholics de- 
clared against both Gosford and Papineau, 
who alike looked to them for aidj they 
made common cause with the English, not 
with the official clique hut with the consti- 
tutionalists of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
eastern townships, thus uniting the English- 
speaking population, 

lieliictant to put the Westminster resolu- 
tions into force at the opening of the new 
reign of Queen Victoria, the English ministry 
and Gosford made one more effort to gain 
the assembly. It met on 26 Aug. 1837, the 
members appearing in homespun (dtojfe du 
paiii) as a protest against the importation 
of goods from abroad. They refused supply, 
repeated their ultimatum, and protestea 
alike against the Canadian commissioners’ 
recommendations and the resolutions of the 
English House of Commons. The legis- 
lature was dissolved, never to meet ajjain. 
By 2 Sept. Gosford had become convinced that 
Papineau’s object was ^ separation from the 
mother country,* and suggested the expe- 
diency of suspending the constitution. Still 
trusting to the moral force of his procla- 
mations, he took no active steps to dissi- 
pate the gathering storm, and, at the very 
moment when the Roman catholic bishop 
launched his mand&ment against civil war, 
and the French Canadian magistrates warned 
the people against the misrepresentations of 
the agitators, declined once more all volun- 
tary assistance. At length, when in Septem- 
ber 1837 the province was on the verge of 
anarchy, he intimated to the home govern- 
ment that they * might feel disposed to en- 
trust the execution of its plans to hands not 
pledged as mine to a mile and conciliatory 
policy.* The actual conduct of affairs passed 
;nto the hands of Sir John ColborneTq.vJ, 
the lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, 
who ultimately restored order. Gosford’s 
resignation was accepted on 14 Nov., and he 
returned to England, 

Gosford received the thanks of the ministry 
for his services (23 Jan. 1888), together 
with the honour of knight grand cross 
on the civil side (19 July). To the end he 
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remained convinced of the soundnosB of his 
Irish analogy and the general utility of his 
policy. On this ground he opposed the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada, and cri- 
ticised the terms of the bill shar^oly in all its 
stages through the House of Lores (18»% ”40). 
Thenceforth he devoted his attention to his 
estates, to the development of the linen in- 
dustry in Ireland, and the promotion there 
of agriculture -enerally. He exercised, be- 
sides the lord-lieutenancy, the functions of 
vice-admiral of the coast of the province 
of Ulster. He died at his residence, Market 
Hill, on 27 March 1849. 

On 20 July 1805 he married Mary (d, 
30 June 1841), only daughter of Itobexli 
Sparrow of Worlingham Ilall in Beccles, 
Suffolk. By her he had a son, Archibald, 
third earl o: Gosford (1806--1804), and four 
daughters, of whom Millicent married Henry 
Bence Jones [q. v,] 

[Q-. E. C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage, iv. 61 ; 
Foster’s Peerage of the Brit. Emp, p, 305; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities (see index, ‘ Gos- 
ford Lodge’s Peer, of Ireland, vi, 81 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser, ix, x, 00 ; Cent, Mag. 
xxxi. 637 ; Official Boturn of Memb(*,r8 of Pan. 
1878, pt. ii. (index, ‘Achonon’); Boss's Corn- 
wallis Corrsflp. hi. 319; Pari. Debates, 1836, 
xxvii, 107 Mil 2, 3rd ser. xlix. 882, Iv. 240-7; 
Col. Official List, 1800, p. 10; Lecky's Hist, of 
Ireland, V. 294; Pari. Papers, 1833xxxix, 1-172, 
1887 xxxiv. 1 ; Ann. Eegistor, Chron, 1836 pp. 
801-16, 1837 p.209, 1838 p, 817; Brymner’s 
Can, Archives, 1883, pp. 160-4 ; Globens^y’s La 
Eebellion de 1887-8, pjissim; Davkrs Lea 
Patriotes de 1837-8, passim ; Garneau’s Hist, 
du Can. iii. 811-60 ; Bibaud’e Hist, du Can, ii, 
413-8 ; Greville’s Memoirs, iii, 113, 266, 271-2, 
276-8; Edinburgh Bevit*w, cxxxiii. 310-20; 
Sanders’s Lord Melbourne’s Papers, pp, 334-6, 
349-60; Leader’s Life of Roebuck, p. 6 ; "Wal- 
pole’s Hist, of England, iv. 110-30; Ohristie’iS 
Hist, of Lower^ Can. vol. iv. passim ; Bead’s 
Canadian Rebellion, ch. ix, and x,; Kingsford’s 
Hist, of Can, ix. 686-634, x. 1-104,] 

T. B. B. 

ACLAND, SxB HENRY WENT- 
WORTH (1816-1900), physician, fourth 
son of Sir Thomaa Dyke Acland [q, v.l, was 
horn at Killerton, Exeter, on 23 Aug, 1816* 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland [q, v, Suppl.* was 
"ais elder brother, Henry was educatec. first 
>y Mr. Fisher, a jrivate tutor, to whom he 
Owed much, anc. afterwards at Harrow 
School^ which he entered between August 
1828 and April 1829 ; he was placed in Mr. 
Phelp ’g house, where, without achieving any 
spec^a^ distinction, he became a monitor and a 
. .^eqietplayer, Heleffc school at Easter 1882, 
hut did not matriculate at Christ Church, Ox- 
; ted, until 23 Oct. 1834, and graduated BX 


inl840, M.li, in 1840, and M.D. 

in 1848. At (Jhrint Church ht^ nuuh' thn ac- 
quaintance of John Uuwkin, hin junior by 
four years, while both were undergrnduatci 
Acland was by nat.urc of an artintic, en- 
thusiastic, and romantic tmniH‘rm!mnt , which 
strongly appealed to Huskin*u«d t ho two imui 
hocame luclong friends. In being in 
delicate luudth, Acland spent nearly two 
years out of Miuhind, for the most part 
cruising in the iediterrnneun as a gut^st 
on b<jard U.M.H, Pembroke. While there 
he visited the eastern shtu'im of tlm I^i^vant 
to study the site of tln^ ancient city of 
games, and to explore the banks of ilm 
^imois and Bcmnamier, One of the results 
of his three visits t<» the Tread was an ac- 
count of the plains of Triiy, with a "mnortunio 
drawing, whi(sh was ynhlishetl jy James 
Wyatt at Oxfm*d in He afso tmttlo 

careful drawings of the sites i»f the seven 
churcht‘H of As a immtioned by Ht, Paul, 

In IH40 Acland was elected fellow of 
All Houls* (k}lh‘ge, Oxford, and in tlu' sumo 
year, following the wish tff his fatlmr, i»e 
commenced the study of minlicine, entering 
himself, by tlu^ advice of Hir Benjamin (ki,- 
Bum Brodie q. v.), at Hu <leorge*s Hospital, 
London, iuriny; 1842 he workml hartl at 
ndcroscopy with John Thomas yuekett 
"q, V,], and attended the lectures of (Hir) 
-uchard Owen [q, v.] u-sm cr»m|iarative 
atiatomy, In IH41 he m^gratod to Hdin- 
burgh, where he lived with William 
Pultoney Alison (17Dtl 1861)), the uni- 
versif professor of medicine, in IH44 hti 
gahuH the gold medal given in the class of 
medical jur-sprudeuce for the best essay on 
* Feigned rnsnnityJ In 1846 he ri^urtiml to 
Oxford on being appointed Lee’s remler f*f 
anatomy at Phrist ‘.Ihurch, ChftuHL That 
position he held until 1868. It was while 
reader that ho began, under tite inspi- 
ration of Alistm and (londsir, to form at 
Christ Church an anatomical and physio- 
logical nmm on the plan of the liuntolan 
Museum in l^^ondon, tfum under the mm and 
exposition of liichard Owen* In IH4B b« 
was admitted a licentiate of the Royal Ool- 
lege of l*hy«iciana of I^ondon, Iming elected 
a :ellow of the collep in I860, auL delivei^ 
ittg the Harvolan oration In 1805, the first 
occasion on which it was given in KngUih. 
He served the office of ^oonciliariuii * in the 
oollega durinr the yeari IH82 fi- 4, Mean- 
whik, in lj^7, he was elated a fellow of 
the Royal Society* 

Acland^ profeiisional position at Oxford 
» importance and infiuenoe. 
U was apiminted physician to the 

Badohffemfimajy at Oxforc^imd Aldrtohian 
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profoasor of clinical medicine in succession 
to Dr, John Kidd (1776-1861) [c,, v./ In 
1861 also he was appointed Kadd'iife libra- 
rian, the library being then in the building 
now Imown as the hadclilie Camera, He 
resigned the Lee*8 readership in 1867 upon 
his nomination to the high post of regius 
-)rofo8aor of medicine in the university of 
"Jxford and master of Ewelme Hos'ntal. 
He remained regius professor until -894, 
and continued to nold the otiice of HadcUffe 
librarian until a lew months before his death 
in 1900. Acland was also a curator of the 
Oxford University galleries and of the 
l^odleian library. In 1860 he was elected 
an honorary student of Christ Church, 

Outside Oxford Acland’s medical attain- 
ments also pined marked recognition. When 
the General Medical Council was established 
in 1858 Acland was chosen to represent the 
university. He continued a member of the 
council Ibr^ twenty-nine years, during thir- 
teen of which (1874-87) he was president. 
He was local secretary of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1847 when it met for the second 
time at Oxford, and in 1868 he was presi- 
dent of the British Medical Association. In 
1860 he visited America as a member of the 
suite of the Brince of Wales, and 

on his return to England was appointed an 
honorary physician to his royal highness. 
He was also physician to H.KH. Prince 
Leopold, afterwards the Duke of Albany, 
while he was an undergraduate at Oxford. 

Acland was a man of wide sympathies 
and great versatility, who, by the accidents 
of time and position, was able to exercise 
a unique influence on the teaching of medi- 
cine and science at Oxford, Entering the 
university as a teacher while he was still a 
young man, he found it almost medieval in 
the character of its medical studies and 
methods, He ^ lived to see the faculty of 
medicine flourishing, in good repute, and 
equipijed with the latest means of scientiflc 
investigation. But he was strongly opposed 
to the idea of making Oxford merely a 
medical school in the strictly medical sense. 
He wished to give every medical graduate of 
Oxford an opportunity of 'lining the wide 
culture for which the un .versity has long 
been famed. He maintained that it was the 
function of the university to give a liberal 
education in * arts/ and that a.l the sciences 
ancillary to medicine could be well and 
profltab-y taught within its walls, He was 
of opinion, however, that purely professional 
meoical studies could be ;jursuea to greater 
advantage in the metropoas and other large 
centres of population tnan in Oxford, Im- 
pressed witn ”^hese views, and convinced that 


the whole question of the teaching of natural 
science in Oxford depended upon their adop- 
tion, he strove hard to introduce biology and 
chemistry into the ordinary curriculum. In 
this effort he was brilliantly successful in the 
face of the most determined opposition, and 
especial credit must be given to him for this 
success, because others, perhaps equally far^ 
sighted, had given up the endeavour in de- 
spair and without a struggle in the belief 
that the project was impossible. To accom- 
plish his end Acland had the good fortune 
to gather round him such firm friends and 
strong allies as Dean Liddell, Canon Pusey, 
Dean Church, Bishop Jacobson, Dean Stan- 
ley, and many others, by whose aid success 
was at last achieved. 

During the early years of his tenure of 
the regius professorship the university was 
rousec. from the apathy into which it had 
fallen as to both the study of modern science 
and the teaching of mecicine, and Acland 
devoted the best years of his life to establish 
on a sound basis a great institution which 
should encourage research and study in 
every branch of natural science, especially 
in relation to the practice of medicine. This 
institution is now known as the Oxford 
Museum. In his efforts to bring his scheme 
to fruition he had the sympathy and aid of 
his friend Ruskin, who assisted him to ob- 
tain, and even made some drawings for, the 
projected building ; and Ruskin contributed 
to a sketch of the museum’s objects, which 
Acland published under the title of * The Ox- 
ford Museum ’ in 1869. The foundation-stone 
of the building was laid on SO June 1866, 
and it was o|)ened in 1861. It forms a 
nucleus which, it is hoped, will ultimately be 
the centre of a cluster of buildings equipped 
for the study of the whole realm of nature. 
In 1802, at Acland’s suggestion and on the 
advice of Sidney Herbert and W. E. Glad- 
stone, the Radcliffe trustees allowed the 
collections of scientiflc and medical hooks 
which formed the Radclifle library to be 
moved from the Radcliffe Camera to the new 
museum, at the same time increasing the 
annual grant for the purchase of books. The 
museum was thus put into possession of a 
first-rate scientific library, 

Acland devoted much time and thought 
to the subject of state medicine, for he saw 
early its relation to the morality and well- 
being not only of this country but of the 
who-e civilisec world. In 1869 he served 
on a royal commission to investi -ate the 
sanitary laws in England and Wa.es, and 
he wrote at various times a considerable 
number of pamphlets to show the effect of 
sanitation upon the health of individuals, 
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commuiiities, and nations. He also did liis 
best to im'orove the sanitary conditions pf 
Oxford anc of Marsh Gibbon, a village in 
which he was interested as a trustee. 

Acland’s services to medicine and medical 
education were accorded high honours. ^ 
1883 he was made a companion of the Bath, 
being promoted K.O.B. in 1884, and in 1890 
lie was created a baronet. Among many 
other honorary distinctions Acland was both 
M.D. and LL.D. of Dublin, D.O.L. of Dur- 
ham, a member of the medical and philoso- 
phical societies of Philadelphia, Christiania, 
Athens, New York, and Massachusetts.^ He 
was also a hnight of the rose of Brazil, an 
order conferred upon him in recognition of 
his services in the investigation of cholera 

Acland died at his house in Broad Street 
on 16 Oct. 1900, and was buried in Holywell 
cemetery at Oxford on the 19th. 

He married, on 14 July 1846, Sarah, the 
oldest daughter of William Cotton (1786- 
1866) [q. v.J, by whom he had seven sons and 
one dau:::hter. His eldest son, William Ali- 
son Dyxe Acland, captain 11.N., succeeded 
to the baronetcy. lira. Acland died on 
2o Oct. 1878, and the Sarah Acland nursing 
home at Oxford was founded and endowot, 
in her memory, 

A half-length portrait in oils of Sir Henry 
Acland, painted Dy Mr. W, W. Oulesa, H.A,, 
was exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 
1886 ; it is now in the possession of his son, 
‘Dr. Theodore Dyke Acrand. 

Acland published: 1, ‘The Plains of Troy. 
Illustrated by a Panoramic Drawing taken 
on the spot, and a Map constructed after 
the latest Survey/ Oxford, 1839, 8vo and 
fol. % ‘Letter from a Student on some 
Moral DiiEficultiea in his Studies/ London, 
1841, 8vo. 3. ‘Feigned Insanity; how 
most usually simulated and how best de- 
tected/ London, 1844, 8vo, 4. ‘llemarks 
on the Extension of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,* Oxford, 1848, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Synopsis of the Physiological Series in 
the Christ Church Museum, arranged for 
the use of Students after the plan of the 
Hunterian Collection,* Oxford, 1864, 4 t 05 
an interesting work, as it shows the in- 
fluence exercised by his London and Edin- 
burgh teachers modified by his Oxford sur- 
roundin s. 6. ‘ Memoir of the Cholera at 
Oxford :n the year 1864, with considerations 
suggested by the Epidemic. Maps and Plans,* 
London, 1866, 4to. 7. ‘ Notes on Drainage, 
^ with especial reference to the Sowers and 
S^wampg of the Upper Thames/ London, 
1867, dvo. 8. ‘The Oxford Museum,* Ox- 
ford, 1869, fivo } 2nd edit, 1860 j 3rd edit 


1861 j roprintod with atltUl.ioiiH in 1893. 
(The first and Hocmid iHlitionH and I ho re- 
print contain lottora iVtnn ItuHldn.) 9, ‘ Bio- 
graphical Hkotch of Sir Ihumunin Hrodio,* 
London, 18(4, Hvo. 10, ‘ Tho Uurvoian 
Oration,* London, 1865, Hvo. 11. ‘Medical 
Education; a Lottor adtlrciHMod to tln^ jui- 
thorities of tho Jolnm lltultinH Ilonpital 
and the Jolms Ho ikins Un vomit y/ Balti- 
more, 1879, Hvo; t lo hdtor in vnluahlo ho- 
cauae it shown wliat* debt tho niont. nunliu'u 
university in the Uuitod HtatoMowos to its 
mother in Kngland, 12. ‘ Willinin Htokos; 
a Skotcli drawn lor tho Now Sydonham 
Society/ London, 1882, Hvo. 13. * flt^nlth in 
the Village/ London, 1 88 1, Hvo. 14, * Village 
Health and Village Life/ Loudon, lHv81,Hvo. 

[Personal knowledge ; Hir Hoary Aolaad’i 
Works; Biography in Mknit,empt>rary 
Men and their ProfesHienal Witrk* (Leicestor, 
18HB, vtd. i.); obituary initieoH in the 'rituoH, 
17 1901), the Laneet, HHK), ii. 1168, and the 

British Modiord Journal , HH)0, ii, 12HI j Colting- 
wood’s Life of John Huskiu, IHUJ ; J. U. Atlay‘» 
Memoir of Hir Henry Acland, Hd)3 ; htfiirmutiim 
kindly given by Dr. Theeilopo Dyke Acland. 

D’A. P. 

ACLAND, SniTIIOMAH DYK H (1899- 
1898), politician and mlumtioual roforinor# 
born at Killerton, DevonHhins oti 25 May 
1809, was tho dt\mi stm tif Hir Thmnns 
Dyke Acland :i7H7 1K71) [q.v.), by hl« 
wio Lydia Erzaboth, only dangbtor of 
Henry iloara of Mitcham drove, heiul part- 
ner in tho well-known firm of bunkerst Hir 
Henry Wentworth Acland (q, v. Huppb] 
wa« ids younger brother* Tlmma» wan 
educated at • Harrow- whore in 1826 bo 
won the Peel prize with a disMortation ptil>* 
liahodinthe same year m Mlmtio intmis- 
mate Peeliano dignat n et in Hehobo llttmi* 
vionsis Auditorio reoiUta die lun. I A.n« 
mdcccxxvi* (London, Hvo) - and at Chriit 
Church, Oxford, whence ho matrimt luted on 
28 June 1B27, and graduated liA. with a 
double first in 1831, and M.A. in IBJI5. Ilii 
tutor was Thomas Vowler Short [o.v,], and 
among his friends wens W* E, u adstoiifi 
Sir Francis Doyle, Ltsrd Blachford, Lorn 
Elgin, and Frederick Denison Manriaot 
From 1881 to 1830 he was fellow of All 
Souk*, and in IBE7 Im was returned to prtlo^ 
ment as conservative member for West 
Somerset, At the ‘eneml election of 1841 
he declined to identTy himself with the pwi- 
tectionists, and thou^ he showed lean tip 
towards the Young ilncknd party during 
that parliament, he foluowad Peel m lus 
conversion to free trade, and did not mM 
re-election to parliament in IB47, 

Acland hod from tike first inb^lid Um» 
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self in educational matters ; his early efforts 
■were devoted to the maintenance and defence 
of churcli schools, and to the establishment 
of diocesan theological colleges, but later on 
he became an advocate of more liberal edu- 
cational projects. In 1857-8 he took the 
leading part in the establishment of the 
Oxford local examinations system, publishing 
in 1858 ^ Some Account of the Crigin ana 
Objects of the new Oxford Examinations' 
(London, 8vo), which reached a second edi- 
tion in the same year ; on 14 June in the 
same year he was created D.O.L. of Oxford 
University, He had emmlly at heart the 
improvement of Englisn agriculture and 
the promotion of technical education for the 
benefit of practical farmers, and much of 
the 8ucc(iss of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society (the ‘Journal* of which 
he conducted for seven years) was due to 
Ilia efforts. In 1851 he published ‘The 
Farming of Somersetshire * (London, 8vo), 
and forty years later he wrote an ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Chemistry of Farming, spe- 
cially -Dtepared for Practical Farmers ' (Lon- 
don, lc491, 8vo). 

Acland also took an active part in the 
volunteer movement; he raised five corps 
of mounted rifles, was lieutenant-colonel of 
the 8rd Devonshire volunteer rifles from 
18(30 to 1881., major of the 1st Devonshire 
yeomanry cavalry from 1872, and published 
‘Mounted Rillos * (London, 18(30, 12mo) 
and ‘ Principh^s and Practice of Volunteer 
Discipline* (London, 18(38, 8vo). Acland 
was at the same time a discriminating patron 
of art, and was one of the early admirers of 
Millais, purchasing in 1854 his well* known 
portrait of Uuakin standing by the river 
J^inlass ; two sketches by Millais, in which 
Acland figures, both dating from 1853, are 
reproduced in J. Q. Millais’s ‘ Life of Millais* 
n 899, i. 202-3). Another of his friends was 
lluskin, and in 1871 Acland and ‘William 
Francis Gowper (aft-erwards Baron Mount- 
Temple) “"(p V. Supph] were the original 
truBteos 0 - "tuskin’s liuild of St. George [see 
litrsxiH, John, Suppl.j 
In 1859 Acland unBuccossfully contested 
Birmingham as a moderate liberal against 
John Bright [q.v. Supph], hut in 1805 he 
was returned as a Ubiiral for North Devon- 
shire, the reprtjsentation of which he shared 
with Sir Stafford Northcote [q*v.] (after- 
wards Earl of IddeBlei; 5 'h) for twenty years. 
Ho served on the schools commission in 
1864-7^ and took an unusually active part 
in the debates in committee on W. E. Fors- 
ter’s education bill in 1B70-L He succeeded 
his father as eleventh baronet on 22 July 
1871| and was sworn of the privy council in 


1883 ; on 30 April 1880 he moved the re- 
election of Henry Bouverie William Brand 

to the speakership, In November^ ?885 he^as 
returned to parliament for West Somerset- 
In the following June he voted in favour of 
Gladstone’s first home rule bill, and; as a 
consequence, was defeated by Charles Isaac 
Elton V. SuppL] in July 1886, This 
closed uis -oolitical career; he died at Killer- 
ton on 29 May 1898, ten days after his friend 
Gladstone, who was seven months his junior ; 
he was buried iu the family vault at Culm 
St. John on 3 June, A committee has re- 
cently been formed for the purpose of erect- 
ing at Oxford a memorial to Acland in re- 
cognition of his services to the cause of edu- 
cation (see Times^ 6 Nov. 1900), 

Acland married, first, on 14 March 1841, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt, hart., by whom he had issue two 
daughters and three sons, yiz. Sir Charles 
Thomas Dyke Acland, twelfth and present 
baronet, Francis Gilbert (d. 1874), and the 
Right Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, 
vice-president of the committee of coun- 
cil on education from 1892 to 1896. His 
first wife died on 11 June 1861, and on 
8 June 1856 Acland married Mary, only sur- 
viving child of John Erskine, and niece of 
the second earl of llosslyn; she died on 
14 May 1892. 

Besides the works mentioned above, and 
a number of speeches and pamphlets, Ao- 
land published : 1. ‘ Meat, Milk, and Wheat 
... to which is added a Review of the 
Questions at issue between Mr. ‘afterwards 
Sir John Bennett] Lawes [c^v. Suppl,] and 
Baron Liebig,* London, lo'i7, 8vo ; and 
2. ‘ Knowledge, Duty, and Faith j sugges- 
tions for the Study of Principles. , . Lon- 
don, 1896, 8vo. 

[Times, 30 May and 4 June, 1898, and 6 Nov. 
1900; Daily Nows, 80 May 1898; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Annual Rogiater, 
1898 ; Hansard's Pari, Debates; Ojaicial lieturn 
of Members of Pari.; Burke’s and Foster’s 
Poorages; Men of the Time, 1806; Andr^*w 
Lang’s Life and Letters of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, 1890 ; H. L. Thompson’s Memoir of Dean 
Liddell, 1900, pp. 268, 271-2; Collingwood’s 
Life of Ruskin ; Mowbray’s Seventy Ten rs at 
Westminster, p. 47 ; Tuckwoll’s Remini^ooncos 
of Oxford, 1900; J. (3-. Millais’s Life of Millais, 
1899 ; Acland’s works in Brit. Mus. Library.] 

A. F. P. 

ADAIR, JAMES (/. 1776), historian of 
the American Indians, was probably an 
offshoot of the Adair family of Kinhilt, 
Wigtownahire. He went out to America in 
1735, and spent the following forty years of 
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his life as a trader amonp the Indians of 
Georgia and the two Carolmas. He was a 
close and sympathetic ohserver of Indian 
life and customs, and m 177S, stimulated 
by the encouragement of a few intimate 
friends, such as Sir Williana Johnsmi, ba^., 
Colonel George Craghan, George Galplun, 
and Lachlan M^Gilwray, he determined to 
throw his notes into the form of a boolt. 
He mentions a string of disadwintajes 
under which he laboured, notably “he 
■'ealousy, secrecy, and closeness ot the 
*"ndians, but hoped to be able to correct the 
very superficial notions that prevailed as to 
their civilisation. His book was called 
< The History of the American Indian^ . ; . 
containing an Account of their Origin, 
Lan -uage. Manners, . . . and other 1 ar- 
ticulars, sufficient to render it A Complete 
Indian System . . . with A New Map ot 
the Country ’ (London, 4to). 

The value of Adair’s work as showing 
the relations between the Indians and the 
English traders was recognised, and a Gor- 
man translation appeared at Breslau in 
1782. It must be admitted that a very 
disproportionate snace is given to the hypo- 
thesis that the American Indiana are de- 
scended from the lost ten tribes of laraol. 
Thomas Thorow ;ood, adopting an old idea 
of the Spanish Las Casas, had first main- 
tained this theory in English in 1650 in lus 
< Jewes in America.’ Both Roger Williams 
and Jonathan Edwards seemed rather in- 
clined to favour the view, which, as elabo- 
rately set forth by Adair, has since found 
champions in Elias Boudinot (* Star in the 
We8t,’1816) and in Edward King, viscount 
Kingsborough [q.. v.] Among the points of 
similarity between the Jews and Indians, 
Adair emphasised the division into tribes, 
worship of a great spirit, Jehovah, notions 
of a theocracy, of ablutions and uncleannoss, 
cities of refuge, and practices as regards di- 
vorce and raising seed to a deceased brother. 
The bias imparted by this theory to many 
of Adair’s remarks led Volney to condemn 
the whole book unjus^y in his * Tableau 
dll Climat et du Sol des Etats-Unis * (p.483). 
The second half of the book is more strictly 
^An Account of the Katahba, Cheerake, 
Mu8kohge,Choktah, and Ohikkasah Nations.^ 
Lord Kingsborough reprinted the whole of 
the first part of Adair’s work in the eighth 
volume of his sumptuous * Mexican An- 
tiquities ’ (1830 fob), with an appendix of 
notes and illustrations from inedited works 
by French and Spanish authors, ^ affording 
the most satisfactory proofs of AdaW 
veracity in the minutest particulars.’ Adair’s 
map of the American Indian nations is 


partially reproduced in Winsor’s Ulintory 
of America^ (vii. 448). 


[Adair’s History, 177^5; Lord Kingsborotuh’s 
Mexican Anti<iuitios, voIh. vi. and viii.; V/’in- 
eor’s Hist, of Am(‘rica, i. 110, 020, 303, 424, 
V. 68 ; Field’s Indian Bibliography; BimorofVM 
Native Bacos, v. 91 (epitoiniHin if Adair’s vi<‘WM) ; 
Allibonc’s Diet, of English L temture ; Biogr. 
Diet, of S.D.U.K, 1842, 1 . 207;] T. 8. 

ADAMS, FlIANGTS WIIJJAM hAlU 
DERDALE IHBii), author, born at 

Malta on 27 Stni.. 1HB2, was grandson of 
Francis Adams q, v/J and son of Andnw 
Leith Adams [q.v.], who marriiul on 
1859 Bertha Jam^ id^h^st dauglitor of Fre- 
derick Grundy of the Avenue, ItaNlwick. 
He was educated at ti private Hohool at 
ShrawHbiiry--ihe (Uaston)jury of his auto- 
biographical writing-" and from IH7 h to 1H8D 
at ?ari8. After t wo years’ (‘xperieneeas as- 
sistant master at Vent nor Gollegis he married 
and went to Australia. 1'here, amid some 
hardHhipH and vieiHsitmleH, thou jfb he worked 
-iretty n^gularly upon thestalVofthe * Kydnt\y 
Lhilletin, he produced in IHHI his strangely 
precocious autobiographical novel, * Isu- 
center,’ Rhort. st ories, poems, and essays fol- 
lowed until, in IHHH, he created a lindtml 
Bcmi-scandatous sensation in Hydm»y !iy the 
issue of his * vRongs of tlu^ Army of the N ight 
His v(‘rse is chaotic, but tlu‘ ufopuin fervour 
of the poems m Mt.riking, nml t he originality 
often intense, The bc»ok was thricts roput> 
lished in London, He now wrote some aide 
Australian sketches for the * Kortniijhtly 
Review,’ mulsome unmnvont ional criticisms, 
which too often suggest the minor poet come 
to judgment, for the * New Ueview,’ After 
a coup ’,0 of years in England, he spent the 
winter of l*H92dl in Alexandria, battling 
hard against incurable lung diseaats In his 


f ate, where, on 4 Rept, lH9.% in m fit of 
eproRsion following a heav t loss of Wwwlf 
he mortally wounded^ himfw.f with a plstoL 
IIo was twice marriatl, but kffc no iiiiiie# 
Personally he was a inin of chaming mannar 
and no small literary faculty. 1 1 Is pasilonato 
sympathy with the outcast and opprnimed 
drove him into exeesa both in thouglit and 
expression. Hi« achievement, like that of 
Marie Bashkirtsefi’, derives much of Its In- 
terest from his sadly prematura end; but 
what he might have achiavml by th« oxer* 
CISC of due artistic restraint is at bait indi- 
cated by his fine drama * Titorhis,* trabmiv- 
ing a powerful original inception of tlin 
tyrant as the deU;ieraii though reluctant 
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exterminator of the anti-social gang of greedy 
and lustful Roman aristocrats. 

Adams published; 1. ^ Henry and other 
Tales: a volume of Poems/ London, 1884, 
2. < Leicester: an Autobiography/ London, 
1885. 8, ^Australian Essays/ Melbourne 

and London, 1886. 4. * Maceline Brown’s 
Murder,’ Sydney, 1880, 6, ^Poetical Works/ 
Brisbane and London, 1886. 6. ^ Songs of 
the Army of the Night,’ Sydney, 1888 ; Lon- 
don, 1890, 1898, and 1894, 7. < John Webb’s 
h!lnd ; a Story of Bush Life,’ London, 1891. 
8. *The Melbournians: a Novel/ London, 
1892. 9. * Australian Life : Short Stories/ 
1898. Posthumously were issued : 10. ‘ The 
New Egypt : a Social Sketch,’ 1893 ; dedi- 
cated to J, W, Longsdon, who saw the un- 
iinished work through the press after his 
friend’s death, 11, * Tiberius: a Drama/ 
with portrait and introduction by Mr. W, M. 
Rossetti, 1894; dedicated to his brother, 
who had died of consumption in Queensland 
on 13 Sept. 1892, li, ^A Child of the 
Age/ 1894 ; a very elaborate rifacimento of 
< Leicester,’ 13. * Essays in Modernity: Cri- 
ticisms and Dialogues,’ 1899. 

[Introductions to Songs of the Army of the 
Night and Tibovius, both in the 1894 edition, 
win portraits; Times and Daily Ohron. 6 and 
6 Sept. 1893; Athonirum, 1893, ii. 359, 629; 
Saturday Review, 21 July 1894 ; Boase’s Modern 
English Biogr. 1892, p. 15; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

T, S. 

ADAMS, JOHN COUCH (1819-1892), 
astronomer, and discoverer of the planet 
* Neptune/ born on 5 Juno 1819 at Lid- 
cot, near Launceston, Cornwall, was eldest 
son of Thomas Adams, a tenant farmer, by 
his wife Tabitha Knill Grylls, the possessor 
of a small estate. He read at an early 
ago some books on astronomy inherited by 
his mother, eatabUsliod a sundial on the 
parlour window-sill, and observed solar alti- 
“udes with an instrument constructed by 
himself out of iiasteboard. His education, 
begun at the village school of Laneast, was 
continued under his relative, John Couch 
Grylls, first at Devonport, later at Saltash 
ant, Landulph, All his spare time was given 
to astronomy. He studied the subject in 
the library of the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Devonport, read Samuel Vince’s ‘Fluxions/ 
drew maps of the constellations, and. com- 
puted ceTastial phenomena. His account of 
^he partial solar eclipse of 16 May 1836, 
viewed at Stoke ‘ with a small spyglass/ got 
into print in the London papers ; and alter 
three weeks’ watching ho caught sight of 
ilalley’ft comet on 16 Oct. 1B36. The deve- 
lopment of his genius for mathematics de- 
termined his parents to afford him a uni- 


versity career, and in October 1839 he 
entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a 
sizar. He graduated in 1843 as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, and 
became shortly afterwards a fellow and 
tutor of his college. 

At the age of twenty-two Adams, after a 
thorough study of the irregularities in the 
motion of the planet Uranus, perceived that 
they were due to the presence of an exterior 
planet, the existence of which was not yet 
recognised. He thereupon formed the design 
of locating in the sky the undiscovered ex- 
terior planet. A memorandum to that effect, 
dated 3 July 1841, is preserved among his 
papers, and he had no sooner taken his 
degree than he attacked the problem. Find- 
ing it soluble, he applied, through James 
Challis [q. v.^, to Sir George Biddell Airy 
[q. V. Suppl.l :or complete observational data, 
and with their aid obtained values for the 
mass, heliocentric longitude, and elliptic ele- 
ments of the unseen body. These Adams 
communicated to Challis in September 1846. 
A paper embodying the same results, and 
containing, as Cliaf is said, ‘ the earliest evi- 
dence of the complete solution of an inverse 
problem of perturbations,’ was deposited by 
Adams at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, on 21 Oct. 1846, after two fruitless 
attempts to obtain an interview with Airy. 
Seven months later, the French astronomer 
Leverrier announced a conclusion similar to 
Adams’s, and in consec^uence a search for 
the missin-’ planet was ""Degun by Challis on 
29 July 1£4C. The new planet, which was 
christened ‘ Neptune,’ was however, dis- 
covered at Berlin by the astronomer Galle 
on 23 Sept, from !^everriex’s indications, 
Adams’s theory remaining un divulged. The 
first public mention of his name relative 
to the event was by Sir John Herschel 
in the ‘ Athenasum’ of 3 Oct, and a letter 
frcrni Challis to that journal on 17 Oct. 
described in detail the transactions between 
Adams, Airy, and himself. But ‘ there was 
naturally a disinclination to give full credit 
to facts thus suddenly brou^t to light at 
such a time. It was startling to realise that 
the astronomer royal had in his possession 
the data which would have enabled the 
planet to be discovered nearly a year before. 
Jn the other hand, it seemec ex'-raordinary 
that a competent mathematician, who had 
determined the orbit of the disturbing planet, 
should have been content to refrain for so 
long from making public his results’ (Gx.a.i- 
siinB, Biographical Notice^ p. xxii). Adams 
himself explained, forty years later, that his 
reticence was due to hxs wish that the En, 
lish astronomers, to whom he imparted h.s 
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calculations, mi 'ht 4oolc for the planet and 
find it, so that tnis country migh^ have had 
the full credit of the discovery’ (private 
letter). He sent Airy improved elements 
of the planet on 2 Sept. 1846, and drew up 
shortly afterwards a paper on the subject 
for the British Association, hut reached 
Southampton a day too late to present it. 
finally, on 13 Nov. 1846, he laid Defore the 
Eoyal Astronomical Society the long- sup- 
pressed investigation in which he^ had de- 
termined, from the irregularities of Uranus, 
the orbit and place of Neptune {Memoirs 
Royal Asironomiical SoCi vol. xvi.). ^ The im- 
portance attached to it was signified by its 
issue as an appendix to the ^Nautical Al- 
manac’ for ISTl, and as a supplement to 
No. 693 of the * Astronomische NachrichteiU 
(2 March 1847). A French version, with a 
brief appendix by Adams, a-meared in 1876 
in Liouville’s ^Journal de l-iathdmatiq lies’ 
(ii. 83). 

The publication stirred widespread ex- 
citement. A long and bitter controversy 
ensuei The scientific world split into 

* Adamite ’ and ^ anti-Adamite ’ factions. But 
their contentions were unshared by the per- 
sonages to whom they related. Adams’s 
conduct throughout was marked by the 
utmost dignity and forbearance, He ut- 
tered no complaint; he laid no claim to 
-iriority; Leverrier had no warmer admirer. 
3[e made personal acquaintance wi^h him at 
the Oxford meeting of the British Assooin^ 
tion in June 1847, and both were Sir John 
Herschel’s guests at Oollingwood in the en- 
suin ^ month. 

Ac.ams refused knighthood in 1847, hut 
the Adams prize, awarded hi-annually for 
the best essay in astronomy, mathematics, 
or physics, was founded in 1*848, at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to commemorate his 

* deductive discovery ’ of Neptune. He was 
elected a fellow oi the Iloyal Society on 
7 June 1849. He observed tne total eclipse 
of the sun on 28 July 1861 at Prederiksvaern 
in Sweden (Memoirs Royal Astrm, Soo, xxi. 
103). Adams was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the post of superintendent of the 

* Nautical Almanac,’ vacant hy the death of 
William Samuel Stratford [q. v.] in 1868. 
His fellowship at St, John’s ex-oiring in 
1852, he was elected in February 1853 to a 
fellowship of Pembroke College, which he 
held unti- his death. He occupied the chair 
of mathematics in the university of St. An- 
drews during the session of 1868-9, vacat- 
ing it m consequence of his election, late 
in' 186i, to succeed George Peacock [q. v.' 
as liQwndean professor of astronomy and. 
geometry at- Cambridge, Has lectures in 


this capacity wore gonorally un the lunar 
theory, 

Adams’s new tables of the lunar parullax, 
communicated to tlu^ Hoyal AHtToiumuciil 
Society in 1H52, wimi appntuliHl to the 
* Nautical Almanac ’ for iHoth Tn 'l8o3 Im 
presented to the Royal So(d<*ty a nienunr on 
the secular accelerjition of the moouV mean 
motion, demonstrating tlioincomoIeteneHs of 
La-daco’s explanation of tiie pomionujuon 
(RiiL Tram. cxUii. 307). This wim highly 
displeasing to French giunuoterHj hut the 
attacks of Pinna, llatmen, and Pont6couhint 
left unshaken comdusionH which were inde- 
•londently vended hy Delaunay, Cky1ey,and 
Sir John William Luhhocic |q.v.l Adarnsre- 
“died to objections in the * Monthly Ni»t ices’ 
?or April IHiK); Plana attempte»l a repnntler 
in a series of letters to Sir Jolm Luhliock in 
June " and Ponifseoulantctmtinued for soino 
time longer to urge thnuidhare arguments 
in the^domptes RtuidnsJ An admimhlu 
account of tlu^ discussion was inserted hy 
Delaunay in tlu^ * Connnissanco lies 'femps’ 
for JH04. Adams re lined his mellunls and 
improv(‘d his results in papers piihtished in 
the Hkmiptt'S Rendus’ ihr January 1866 
and in * Moutiily Notices,’ June iHHu, Thti 
final upshot was to reduce the value for 
lunar acceleration from 10" to about (Pa 
century, Other points connected with tlui 
lunar theory wore treat etl of by him In 
separate memoirs presented at intervals to 
the Royal Astronomical Hoctetv* 

Tho^ Leonid showi»r of IHiU) dirtwted hla 
attention to the movements of those metenrs. 
Laboriously calcubiting the ellems inon 
them of planetary perturbations, he app if*tl 
them as a criterion for the determination of 
their orbit and period 
xxvii, 247). This, Uke^ most of Ids' work, was 
definitively done. IDs puhlisltetl writingi 
in pure mathemat ics were more elegant than 
extensive, but he erf eyed raanipuktiiiglong 
lines of figures, and, uaving calmtlatnd iTiirty* 
one Ukrnfnullian miinlmrs,’ he umploywd 
them to obtain the values of < hlukr’i con* 
stant’to 263 pkcca of decimals. Ills aid 
was frequently asked and panttui in aom** 
putations of ancient oclipiisi and of other 
astronomical rjlmnomena. ilo was an assl* 
duoua studonn of Blr Isaac Nowton’s works, 
and catalogued with olaborat® mm tli® 
voluminotm ccllaction of his manusoripti 
presented Iw I*ord Portsmouth to the uni* 
versity. lie succeeded OhaHis m director 
of the Cambridge observatory in 1881, and 
the acquisition in 1870 of a fin® transit* 
circle by Bimms decided him to undertake 
one of the star-sones assigned for obiMirvatJon 
to various oo-opemtors by the Otman 
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Astronomische Gesellscliaft. The oraetical 
part of the work was done by Mr, 'Sraham, 
Adams's assistant, and the primary results 
were published in 1897. 

Adams presided over the Eoyal Astro- 
nomical Society for the terms 1861-3 and 
1874-6, A testimonial was bestowed upon 
him by the society in 1848 for his researches 
into the perturbations of Uranus, and their 
^old medal in 1866 for, his contributions to 
!.unar theory. The Koyal Society adjudged 
him the Copley medal in 1848. Honorary 
degrees were conferred upon him by the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Bologna. He was 
a corresponding member of many foreign 
societies, including the Academies of Paris 
and St. Petersburg. He declined the office 
of astronomer royal on Airy's resignation of 
it in 1881. In 1884 he acted as one of the 
delegates for Great Britain at the Interna- 
tional Meridian Conference of ’Washington. 

He died after a long illness on 21 Jan.l892, 
and was buried in St. Giles's cemetery, Cam- 
bridge. A portrait medallion of him by Mr. 
Bruce Joy was in 1896 placed in Westminster 
Abbey, close to the grave of Newton, and a 
bust , by the same artist was presented by 
Mrs. Adams to St. John’s College. Portraits 
of him, painted respectively by Mogford in 
1861 and by Herkomer in 1888, are in the 
combination rooms of St. John's and of 
Pembroke Colleges. A memorial tablet to 
him was erected in Truro Cathedral on 
27 May 1893 (Odservatoryj xvi. 378), and a 
bust, executed when he was a young man, 
stands on the staircase of the lioyal Astro- 
nomical Society’s rooms in Burlington 
House, A photograph of him, taken by 
Mrs. Myers four mouths before his death, was 
engraved in the * Observatory ' for April 1892. 

‘Adams was a man of learning as well as 
a man of science. He was an omnivorous 
reader, and, his memory being exact and 
retentive, there were few subjects upon 
which he was not possessed of accurate in- 
formation. Botany, geology, history, and 
divinity, all had their share of his eager 
attention' (Glaishbb). He enjoyed novels, 
and collected ei ht hundred volumes of 
early printed boo~<s, which he bequeathed to 
the University lihra^ of Cambridge. Great 
political questions affected him deeply, and 
‘ in times of public excitement his interest 
was so intense that he could scarcely work 
or sleep.* ‘ His nature was sympathetic and 
generous, and in few men have the moral 
and intellectual qualities been more perfectly 
balanced.' The honours showered upon him, 
Dr. Donald Mac Alister wrote, ‘ left him as 
they found him— modest, gentle, and sin- 
von. I.— SUB. 


cere.' lie married in 1863 Eliza, daughter 
of Haliday Bruce of Dublin, who survives 
him. 

The first volume of his ‘ Scientific Papers ' 
was published in 1896 at the University 
Press, Cambridge, under the editorshi'i of 
his youngest brother, Professor WiOain 
Grylls Adams, F.Il.S. A biographical notice 
by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, and a steel en- 
graving by Stodart from a photograph of 
Adams by Mayall,are prefixec. This volume 
includes all his published writings. A se- 
cond volume containing those left in manu- 
script, so far as they could be made avail- 
able for publication, appeared in 1901, edited 
by Prof. W. Grylls Adams and Mr, R. A. 
Sampson, M.A. 

^Memoir by Dr. Glaisher prefixed to Adams's 
Scientific Papers ; Monthly Notices, liii. 1S4 ; 
Observatory, xv, 174; Nature, xxxiv. 666, xlv. 
801 ; Astronomical Journal, No. 264 ; Grant’s 
History of Physical Astronomy, p. 163 ; Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 381, p. 72.J A. M. 0. 

ADAMS, WILLIAM HENRY DAVEN- 
PORT (1828-1891), miscellaneous writer, 
born in London on 6 May 1828, grandson of 
Captain Adams, R.N. (<f. 1806), was the only 
son of Samuel Adams (6. Ashburton, in Devon- 
shire, 1798, d. 1863), who married in 1827 
Elizabeth Mary Snell, He was christened 
William Henry, and assumed the additional 
name of Davenport by the desire of his 
great-uncle, Major Davenport. He was edu- 
cated privately, under George Dawson, and 
became an omnivorous reader. After some 
experience as a teacher of special subjects in 
private families, he began a life of unceasing 
-iterary toil by editing a provincial news- 
paper in the Isle of Wight, and while still 
young established a connection with the 
^ondon press through such journals as the 
‘Literary Gazette,' the ‘London Journal,' 
and ‘ London Society.' He made some repu- 
tation in turn as a writer of popular science^ 
a writer for hoys, a translator, and a lexi- 
cographer, He supervised a new edition of 
Mackenzie's ^ National Cyclopedia,' and did 
a large amount of reading and writing for 
Messrs. Black (for whom he wrote ‘ Guides ' 
to Kent and Surrey), for Blackie & Son of 
Glasgow, ard Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh. 
In 1870 he founded the ‘Scottish Guardian,' 
which he edited down to 1878, and subse- 
quently he :)rojected and edited a series of 
volumes caLed ‘The Whitefriara Library of 
Wit and Humour.' He died at Wimbledon 
on 30 Dec. 1891, and was buried at Kensal 
Green. He married in 1860 Sarah Esther 
Morgan, a Welsh lady, by whom he left 
two sons and two daughters, his eldest son, 
W. Davenport Adams, being the author 

c ’ 
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of the * Dictionary of English Literature ’ 

(1878). . 

Adams’s voluminous compilations, num- 
bering nearly 140 in all, include a number 
of useful translations from the French of L. 
Figuier, J. 0. F. Hoefer, A. Mangin, Jules 
Michelet, and B. H. R§voil. His best work 
is contained in the following : 1. ^History, 
Tomography, and Antic uities of the Isle of 
■Wight/ 1856 and 18fc4. 2. ^Memorable 

Battles in English History,’ 1862, 1868, and 

1878. 3 . * Famous Regiments/ 1864. 4. ^Fa- 
mous Ships of the British Navy/ 1808. 

6. * Lighthouses and Lightships,* 1870, 1876, 

1879. 6. ‘The Arctic World: its Plants, 
Animals, and Natural Phenomena/ 1876. 

7, 'The Bird World/ 1877. 8. ‘En?liah 
Party Leaders/ 2 vols. 1878. 9. ‘ The Merry 
Monarch,* 1886. 10. ' England on the Sea,* 
2 vols. 1885. 11. ' England at War,’ 2 vols. 
1886. 12. 'Good Queen Anne/ 1886. IS. 'A 
Concordance to the Plays of Shakespeare,* 
1886. 14. ‘ Witch, Warlock, and Magician/ 
1889. He also edited a single-volume anno- 
tated edition of Shakespeare’s ' Plays.’ 

[Times, 31 Dec. 1891 ; Ann. Beg. 1891 ; 
Balkett and Laing’s Diet, of Anon, and Paoudon. 
Lit. pp. 609, 1689, 2460, 2530, 2682, 2829; 
Biograph, September 1879; private informa- 
tion.] T. S. 

ADLEB, NATHAN MARCUS (1803- 
1890), chief rabbi, born at Hanovor on 
16 Jan, 1803, was third son of Mordocai 
Adler, rabbi in Hanover, and grand-nephew 
of Rabbi David Tewele Schilf, chief rabbi of 
London in the reign of George III (from 
1766 to 1792), In addition to careful in- 
struction in Hebrew and theology, he received 
a good general education, and he attended 
successively the universities of Gottingen, 
Erlangen, Wurzburg, and Heidelberg. On 
27 March 1828 he received a certificate of 
ordination from Abraham Bing, the chief 
rabbi of Wurzburg, and on 6 June graduated 
Ph.D. from the university of Erlangen. In 
1829 he was elected chief rabbi of tne grand 
duchy of Oldenburg, and in 1830 he under- 
took the office of chief rabbi of Hanover, 
which his father was unable to fill from lack 
of qualifications required by the government. 
On 13 Oct. 1844 he was elected chief rabbi 
of London, in succession to Rabbi Solomon 
Hirschel [c. v.], and on 9 July 1846 was in- 
stalled at tne great synagogue. He entered 
on his office shortly after the foundation of 
the 'reform* congregation in Burton Street, 
at a time when one party in the Jewish 
church was urging rap:.d innovation, while 
another was opposing all change. Adler re- 
presented the moderate party, which desired 


to efibet improvomtMit by gradual modifica- 
tions. His first ofibrts for the im- 
provement of Jewish scdiools, eH])oeiaUy of 
those for the mi(l<lle class. 1 1 1 ) iimpectod the 
schools and pointed out thtdr didicimieicH. 
On his initiative a training collegt^ for the 
Jewish ministry, known as Jews’ Oollege, 
was founded at 10 l^lnsbury Stjuare on 
11 Nov. 1 856. From him also i^rociUMltnl, on 
24 Sent. 1860, the first proposal lor uniting 
the English congregations undt^r one ma- 
nagemoht, which resuHed in tlu^ puHsage of 
the United Synagogues bill through ]mrlia- 
ment in 1870, JA>r many years ho lived at 
4 Crosby Sr uare, lfishopsgat(», Huhsequent.ly 
he romoveu to 16 Finsbury Srpiare, and in 
1880 he left London for Hnghtnn, whtjre he 
took a house at 86 First Avenne, His son, 
Dr. Hc‘rmann Adler, was at the same time 
appointed to ptudorm the main duties of bin 
oillce, with th(^ tithud* dtdegate tdiief rabbi. 
Dr. Adler diiul at his reshhmee at Hrighttm 
on 21 Jan. 1800, and was burusl at WtUesden 
cemetery on 28 Jan, 

Adler was twice married, By his first 
wife, Henrietta Worms {tL 1H54), of Frank- 
fort, ln» had five chlhlren - twoi stms and three 
daughters. Th«* younger son. Hr. Ih^nmmn 
Adhjr, sucmahwl him as chief raldn* By 
his second wife, Celestine Lelifiddt, who 
survived him, he had ontt non and two daugh- 
ters, 

A portrait of Adler by Solomon Alexander 
Hart ( q. v.] k in the vest ry ro<un of the great 
synagoguisj and amdher by Mr, B, Marku 
was prestmtml to thi< council by the prenident 
of the united synagogue. 

Adler publisutul sevi^ral sermons, and was 
the author of a H threw commentary on the 
Chaldee partnhrastt of Onktdos «m thtt Penta- 
teuch, ' Nethhiah ia-ger/ WUna, IB74 ; 2nd 
edit. 1877. 

[Jewish Quarterly Review, July 1890; Jewish 
Chronicle, 24, 31 Jan* 1890; IJiograph, 1881, v, 
186-9.J R L a 

ADYB, 8m JOHN MILLRH (1819- 
1900), general, bom at 8twcn<»aki, Kent, on 
1 Nov, 1819, was son of Mfi^jor Jameii Paltison 
Adye, R.A., by Jane, daughter of J* Mor- 
timer Kelson of Bevenoaki, Iti* grand- 
father, Major Stephen Piiyn# Adyo [q* v.], 
served in the seven yoarr war oi an offlotr 
of royal artillery ; he had three sons In the 
regiment, and there has been an unbroken 
succession of members of the family In It 
ever since. 

J, M. Adye entered the militaiy academy 
at Wool win 1 as a cadet in February 
He ijassed out at the Itead of hm batch, mi 
by his own choice received a comminion m 
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second-lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
13 Dec. 1836. He became first-lieutenant 
on 7 July 1839; was sent to Malta in 1840, 
to Dublin (as adjutant) in 1843, and was 
posted to 0 troop of horse artillery in 1846. 
T-Ie was promoted second-captain on 29 July 
1846, and captain on 1 April 1862. He was 
in command of the artillery detachment at 
the Tower of London in the spring of 1848 
when attack by the Chartists was appre- 
hended. 

In May 1854, on the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean war, Adye went to Turkey as brigade- 
major of artillery. Lord Raglan obtained for 
him a brevet majority on 22 Sept., and made 
him assistant adjutant-general of artillery. 
He was present with the headquarter staff 
at Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman, where 
General Fox Strangways, who commanded 
the artillery, was killed close by him. He 
served throughout the siege of Sebastopol, 
and remained in the Crimea till June 1866. 
He was three times mentioned in despatches 
(London Gazette, 10 Oct. and 2 Deo. 1864, 
and 2 Nov. 1866), was made brevet lieute- 
nant-colonel on 12 Dec. 1854, and C.B. on 
6 July 1866. He received the Crimean 
medal with four clasps, the Turkish medal, 
the Medjidie (4th class), and the legion of 
honour (3rd class). 

Adye was stationed at Cork Harbour when 
the Indian mutiny broke out, and in July 
1867 he was sent to India as assistant 
adjutant-general of artillery. From Calcutta 
he went up to Cawnpore, and arrived there 
on 21 Nov. to find tant Sir Colin Campbell 
had already left for the relief of Lucknow, 
and that the Gwalior contingent was ad- 
vancinfj upon Cawnpore. He took part in 
the actions fought there by Windham \ see 
WiNnuAM, Sib Chaems Ash] on the 2“6th 
and following^ days, and brought in a 
24-pounder which had been upset and aban- 
doned in one of the streets of the town. He 
afterwards wrote an account of the defence 
of Cawnpore. He was present at the battle, 
of 6 Dec., in which the Gwalior contingent 
was routed by Sir Colin Campbell after his 
return from Lucknow. His administrative 
duties then obliged Adye to return to Cal- 
cutta, and he saw no more fighting during 
the mutiny. He was mentioned in des- 
patches (Lond. Gaz. 29 Jan. 1868), and re- 
ceived the medal. He became regimental 
lieutenant-colonel on 29 Aug. 1857, and was 
made brevet colonel on 19 May 1860. 

In May 1869 he was appointed to com- 
mand the artillery in the Madras presi- 
dency, and in March 1863 deputy adjutant- 
general of artillery in India. In this post, 
which he held for three years, it fell to him 


to carry out the amalgamation of the three 
Indian regiments of artillery with the royal 
artillery, a difficult task demanding •oatience 
and tact. In November 1863 he Joied the 
commander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Hose, at La- 
hore, and was sent by him to the Umbeyla 
Valley, where General Chamberlain’s expe- 
dition against the Sitana fanatics was at a 
deadlock. Adye, who was accompanied by 
Major (now Earl) Roberts, was to see 
Chamberlain, and to brinj back a personal 
report of the situation, He was present at 
the action of 15 Dec. which finally dispersed 
the tribesmen, and at the burning of Eulka, 
the home of the fanatics, a week afterwards. 
He was mentioned in despatches (Lond. Gaz. 
19 March 1864) and received the medal with 
Umbeyla clasp. 

After nine years of Indian service Adye 
returned to England. He had formed 
strong views, to which he afterwards gave 
frequent expression, as to the importance of 
trusting the people of India, anc admitting 
them to high oCce, civil and military. He 
had the fullest faith in a policy of concilia- 
tion and subsidies as the solvent for frontier 
difficulties. He became regimental colonel 
on 6 July 1807. 

On 1 April 1870 he was appointed director 
of artillery and stores. To his administra- 
tion has been attributed the failure of the 
British artillery to keep pace in improve- 
ments with that of other countries. Adye 
was undoubtedly a firm believer in the 
wrougbt-iron muzzle-loader. But the re- 
version to muzzle-loading had taken place 
in 1863 before he came into office, and it 
was only after he had left office that im- 
provements in gunpowder furnished irresis- 
tible arguments in favour of breech-loading 
’see Abmsxrokg, Sie William Gdorgb, 
Suppl.] Outside the duties of his own de- 
partment he was a staunch supporter of Card- 
well’s army reforms; and when they were 
criticised by John Holms, M.P. for Hackney, 
he wrote a pamphlet in reply, ^ The British 
Army in 1876,’ which was published in 1876. 

In the autumn of 1872 he was sent to the 
Crimea, in c6mpany with Colonel Charles 
George Gordon, to report on the British 
cemeteries there. The report was sensible 
enough, involved no great expenditure, and 
was carried out. Adye was made KC.B, 
on 24 May 1873, and promoted major-gene- 
ral on 17 Nov. 1876 and lieutenant-general 
in 1879. 

On I Aug. 1876 he succeeded Sir Lintorn 
Simmons as overnor of the military aca- 
demy at^ Woo, -wich. He took an active part 
in the discussion which followed soon after- 
wards about the advance of Russia towards 
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India and our relations "with Afglianiatan. 
He made light of the danger from Russia, 
advocated < a consistent policy of forbear- 
ance and kindness' towards Afghanistan, 
and opposed rectifications of frontier. He 
replied (18 Oct. 1878) to Sir James Fitz- 
lames Stephen’s letters in the ‘Times 'in 
support of the forward policy on the North- 
West frontier, and -orinted a paper for pri- 
vate circulation in ^ecember on ‘ England, 
Russia, and Afghanistan.* 

When Gladstone returned to oflSce in 
1880, Adye was appointed (1 June) sur- 
veyor- ’eneral of the ordnance, but did not 
succeec. in finding a seat in parliament. In 
August 1882, on the outDreak of Arabi 
Paoaa's rebellion in Egypt, he accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to Egypt as chief of 
the staff, with the temporary rank of general, 
and he is entitled to a share of the credit 
for the success of that well-organised expe- 
dition. He was mentioned in despatches 
{Imd, Gaz. 8 Sept, and 6 Oct. 1882), and 
received the thanks of parliament, the G.C.B., 
the medal with clasp and bronze star, and 
the jrand cross of the Medjidie. 

Ac. ye returned to the war office in Octo- 
ber, but left it at the end of 1882 to become 
governor of Gibraltar. There he tried to 
reconcile the dual interests of a fortress and 
a commercial city, relaxed some of the 
military restrictions on trade, and provided 
recreation rooms for the garrison. He re- 
mained there nearly four years, but on 1 Nov. 
1886 he was placed on the retired list, 
having reached the age of sixty-seven. lie 
devoted some of his leisure to a volume of 
autobiographical reminiscences (No. 4,^/ra), 
which was illustrated by his own sketches, 
for he was an excellent artist. He became 
general on 20 Nov, 1884, and a colonel- 
commandant on 4 Nov. 188L He was also 
honorary colonel, from 6 May 1870, of the 
3rd Kent artillery volunteers and the 8id 
volunteer battalion of the West Kent regi- 
ment. 

He died on 26 Aug. 1900 at Oragside, 
Rothbury, Northumberland, while on a visit 
to Lord Armstrong, In 1856 he married 
Mary Cordelia, daughter of Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Montagu Stopford, and had 
several children. His eldes"^ son, Colonel 
John Adye, R.A,, has seen active service in 
Af hanistan, Ej^ypt, the Soudan, and South 
Africa,. His elcest daughter Wmlfi?eda Jane 
married, in 1889, liord Armstrong's grand- 
n^hew and heir, Mr, William Henry Wat- 
eon-iArmstrong. 

In addition to the pamphlets already men- 
tioned, and an article ‘ In Defence of Short 
Service' in the ‘Nineteenth Century* for 
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September 1892, Adye wr<^to: 1. ‘The De- 
fence of Oawnpore,* London, 1858, 8vo. 

2. ‘Review of the Ovimoau War to the 
Winter of 1854-1855,’ London, iH(K), Bvo. 

3. ‘ Sitana; a Mountain Oampai ni,' London, 
1867, 8vo, 4, ‘ Rt^oollect ions o: a Military 
Lifej,' London, 1895, Hvo. 5. ‘ Indian Fron- 
tier Policy : an Historical Sketch,’ London, 
1897, 8vo. 

[Adye’s BccoUcetions of a Military lafe, 
1895 ; Times, 27 Aug. lOOo.] K. M. L. 

AINSWORTH, WILLIAM FRANOIB 
(1B07-1890), geograplu?r and gt‘ologfist, born 
on 9 Nov. 1807 at Exeter, was t.ie mm of 
John Ainsworth of JtoHtherue in Cheshire, 
captain in the t5th and 12Hth regiments. 
The novelist, William Harrison Ainsworth 
[tv.], was his cousin, and at his inatanee he 
adopted the additional Christian name of 
Francis to avoid confusion of jorsonality. 
In 1827 ho became a licentiate ir. the Royal 
OoRego of Surgeons, Edinlnirgh, where he 
filled the olHco of ->resident ;n the Royal 
Physical and the ..Rinian societies. He 
afterwards proceeded to Lotuhm atul Paris, 
whore he became an at the hcIumjI of 

minofl. While in Franco he gained practi- 
cal experienets of geology among the mowti- 
tains of Auvergne and the Pyrenees. After 
studying at Brussels he ret urned to Hoot land 
in 1*829 and foundtud, b IBIUl, the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Journal of Nat ural and Ueographical 
Science,' which was discontinued in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1831 , on th(» ainearancs of 
cholera at Sunderland, Ainsworth “>roceeded 
thither to study it, and published nis 
riencea in ‘ Ubaemtions on the Peatibntial 
Cholera,* London, 1832, 8vo, Thin tnsatiwi 
led to his appointment as surgt»on to the 
cholera hosptal of Ht George's, Hanover 
Square. On the outbreak of the diseait in 
Ireland he acted iuccesslvety as sux^imn of 
the hoapitaU at Westport, IkUinrobe, Glare- 
morria, and Newport, lie «ubm«|uently re- 
corded many incidenti of hli sojourn in 
‘Ainsworth’s Magazine* ami the ‘New 
Monthly Mogasina.* In 1BS4 he publluhed 
‘An Account of the Caves of Bailybuitlan 
in Kerry/ Dublin, 8vo, in which he showed 
a grasp of geological principles remarkable 
m a treatise of so early a da"a» 

In 1835 Ainsworth, after studying the 
art of making observatioiii under Bir Ed- 
ward Sabine [q, v.], was appointed suif^n 
and ‘sologist to the expedition to thinlu- 
;jhra''.es imder Francis Bawdon Obssney 
"'^q.v.] On his return he published his obiei^ 
vatlons under the title of ‘ Researches In 
Asevria, Babylonia, and Ohaldssa/ London, 
1838, 8vo, with a dedioatbn to Ohesney, 
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Shortly afterwards he was placed in charge 
of an expedition to the Christians of Ohaldaea, 
which was sent out by the Royal Geograjjhi- 
cal Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian .inowledge. He proceeded to Me^ 
sopotamia, through Asia Minor, the passes of 
Taurus, and Northern Syria, reaching Mosul 
in the spring of 1840. During the summer 
he explored the Kurdistan mountains and 
visited the lake of Urimiyeh in Persian terri- 
tory, returnin'’ through Greater Armenia, 
and reaching ^Constantinople late in 1840. 
The expedition proved more tedious than 
had been anticipated ; the funds for its sup- 
port were exhausted, and Ainsworth was left 
to find his way home at his own expense. 
In 1843 he published an account of the 
expedition entitled ^ Travels and Researches 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Ghaldsea, and 
Armenia,^ London, 3 vols. 12mo. Two years 
later, in 1844, he produced his masterpiece, 
the * Travels in the Track of the Ten Chou- 
sand Greeks,’ London, 8vo, a geographical 
and descriptive account of the eamedition of 
Cyrus and of the retreat of his Greek mer- 
cenaries after the death of the Persian 
prince. In 1864 he furnished a geographical 
commentary to accompany the trans ition 
of Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis’ by John Selby 
Watson "‘q, v.], which was issued in Bohns 
‘ Classical Library,’ and was republished in 
1894 as one of Sir John Lubbock’s ‘ Hun- 
dred Books.* 

After his return to England in 1841 
Ainsworth settled at Hammersmith, and 
assisted his cousin, William Harrison Ains- 
worth, in the conduct of several magazines, 
including ‘ Ainsworth’s,* ‘ Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany,* and the ‘ New Mohthly.* -.n 1871 he 
succeeded his cousin as editor of the ‘ New 
Monthly Magazine,’ and continued in that 
poet until 1879. For some years he acted 
as honorary secretary to the Syro-Egyptian 
Society, founded in 1844, and he was con- 
cerned with various endeavours to promote 
the adoption of the Euphrates anc Ti'ris 
valleys route to India, with which Ohes- 
ney’s expedition had been connected. He 
was one of the founders of the West London 
Hospital, and its honorary treasurer until 
his death at 11 Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, on 27 Nov. 1896. He was the 
last survivor of the original fellows of the 
newly formed Royal Geographical Society 
in 1880, was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 14 April 1868, and was 
also a corresponding member of several 
foreign societies. He married, and left a 
son and two daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Ainsworth was the author of: 1. ‘The 


Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the 
Turkish or Osmanlee Empire upon Civilised 
Nations,* London, 1843, 12mo. 2. ‘All 

Round the World, an Illustrated Record 
of Travels, Voyages, and Adventures,’ Lon- 
don, 1860-2, 4vol8. 4to. 3. ‘Wanderings 
in every Clime,* London, 1872, 4to. 4. ^ A 
Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Ejme- 
dition,* London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
River Karun, an Opening to British Com- 
merce,* London, 1890, 8vo, He also trans- 
lated Fran 9 ois Auguste Marie Mignet’s 
‘ Antonio Perez and Philip II,* London, 1846, 
8vo, and edited ‘ Lares and Penates * from 
the papers of William Burckhardt Barker 
[q.vj, London, 1868, 8vo. 

[0-eogr. Jourii. 1897, ix. 98; Biograph, 1881, 
vi. 360-3; Athenteum, 1806, ii. 799; Times, 
30 Nor. 1896 ; Mrs. Chesney and Mrs. O’Don- 
nell's Life of General Chesney, ed. Stanley 
Lane-Poole, 1886.] JE, I. 0. 

AIREY, Sir JAMES TALBOT 1812- 
1898), jfeneral, born on 6 Sept. 181. , was 
son of -lieutenant-general Sir George Airey 
’q, V,], by Catherine, sister of the second 
Jord Talbot de Malahide. Richard, lord 
Airey [q.v.], was his brother. He was com- 
missioned as ensign in the 80th foot on 
11 Feb. 1880, became lieutenant on 3 May 
1833, and exchanged to the 8rd buffs on 
23 Aug. He was aice-de-camp to the governor 
of Mauraa from May 1834 to July 1837. On 
26 Jan. 1841 he was appointed extra aide- 
de-camp to Major-general Elfhinstone, and 
accompanied him to Afghanistan. In the 
latter part of that year he was present at 
the forcing of the Khoord Oabul pass, and 
the actions near Cabul, and on 21 Dec, he 
was given up of his own accord to Akbar 
Khan as a hostage. He was released with 
the other captives on 21 Sept. 1842, joined 
the force sent into Kohistan under Brigadier 
M‘Caskill, and was present at the capture 
of Istalif. He was twice mentioned in 
despatches (12 Oct. 1841 and 30 Sept. 1842), 
anc received the Afghan medal. He also 
received the bronze star for the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843, in which he took part 
with his rejfiment. He was promoted cap* 
tain on 22 ^ uly 184^ and was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Ceylon from April 1847 
to March 1861. On 11 Nov. 1861 he became 
regimental ma^or, and on 17 July 1864 he 
exchanged to tne Coldstream guards as cap» 
tain and lieutenant-colonel. 

He served throuj^hout the war in t<he 
Crimea with the ligat division as assistant 
c uartermaeter-general, being present at the 
iJma, Balaclava, Inkerman, and the assault 
of the Redan, and he accompanied the e:;;.- 
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pedition to Kertch. He was three times 
mentioned in despatches (28 Sept, and 11 Nov, 
1854, 18 Sept. 1856). He received tho 
Crimean medal with four clasps, the Turkish 
medal, the legion of honour (6th class), and 
the Med; idle (4th class). , He was made O.B. 
oh 6 July 1865. He was promoted colonel 
on 26 Dec. 1869, and became regimental 
ma; or in the Coldstream guards on 22 May 
18C6. He was promoted major-general on 
6 March 1868, and commanded the troops at 
Malta from 21 Aug. 1875 to 81 Dec, 1878. 
He became lieutenant-general on 1 Oct. 1877, 
a,nd was placed on the retired list on 1 July 
1881, with tho honorary rank of general. 
He was made K.O.B. on 2 June 1877, and 
colonel of the Royal Inniakilling fusiliers on 
13 March 1886. He died in London on 
1 Jan. 1898. He was unmarried, 

[His own narrative of his experience in Afchan- 
istaix_ is given, under the title of ‘ The Qabool 
Captives,’ in United Service Masr., November 
1845 to April 1846. See also Times, 3 Jan, 
1898; Army Lists.} L. M. L, 

AIRY, SirG-EORGE BIDDELL (1801- 
1892), astronomer royal, was born at Ain.* 
wick in Northumberland on 27 July 1801. 
His father, William Airy of Luddington in 
Lincolnshire, was then collector of excise in 
Northumberland, whence he was transferred 
to Hereford in 1802, and to Essex in 1810. 
Three years later he lost his appointment 
and lapsed into poverty. He died on 
26 March 1827. His wife, Ann, a woman 
of strong natural abilities, was the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do Suffolk farmer : she died 
in 1841. 

George Biddell was the eldest of four 
children. At ten years of age he took first 
place in Byatt Walker’s school at Colches- 
”er, picked up stores of miscellaneous infbr- 
matipn from his father’s books, and became 
notorious for his skill in constructinr pea. 
•“ooters. From 1813 he spent his holicays 
at PlayiW, near Ips-wich, with, his uncle, 
Arthur Biddell, a farmer and valuer, whose 
mnuence upon his career proved decisive. 
He met at his house Thopi as Clarkson rn.v.l, 
^mwd Barton [c. v,], Sir William Oubift 
[q. v.j, Robert anc James Ransome [0. v.l 
and studied optics, chemistry, and mectoics 
j Prom 1814 to 1819 Airy 

wended the grammar school at Colchester. 
TOere he was noted for his memory, repeat- 
ing at one examination 2894 lines of Latin 
verse. By Clarkson’s advice he was sent to 
Cambridge, and entered as sizar of Trinity 
Odlege in October 1819. In 1822 he took a 
scholarship, and in 1828 graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman* His 


year ranked as an mmu^ rntrahih^ and ho 
had no close compo.titor. On his (Section to 
a fellowship of his colh*go in Octt)lKn’ 1824, 
he became assistant niatluunat uml t-utor; ho 
delivered lectures, took pu])ils, and pursued 
original sciimtifio invt^sligations. 

Airy’s ‘Mathematical 4Vacl,s on I’hysieal 
Astronomy ’ was publislunl in 1826, and it 
immediately biH;anie a text-hook in tht^ uni- 
versity. An oHsay on tht^ umluhUorv 
theory of light was appendtHl to tht^ secon’d 
edition in 1831. Por his various optical 
researches, chi(d(y containtu! in papt^rs laid 
before the Gamhridgo Philosophunil Society, 
herectnved in IHH , thi^ Uoplcy nuHlal from 
the Royal Society, lie was lulmittod to 
membership of the Astronomical and (leo- 
logical Sotji(4leH respt'iMively in IH2H and 
lb20, and was awardiul in* 1833 the gold 
medal of the former body for his detcctitm 
of the ‘long inequality^ of V'emm amt the 
earth, communicated to th«^ Hoyal Sianety 
on 24 Nov. 1H3K The Lnlande ’')rizo fol- 
lowed in 1834, and on 0 Jan. 183 i ho was 
elected a correspondtmt of tht^ Fnmcdi Aca- 
demy of ScumccH. 

A trip to Scotland with his sinter, Kliza- 
both Airy, in tho summer of 1823 had 
‘opened,’ he said, ‘a completely tmw world 
to him.’ In the ennuing winter he utuved 
m London with Sir James South tr .v.l, met 
Sir Humphry Davy and vSir John Ui^rschel, 
and liad his first (experience of practical aa** 
tronomy. During a walking tour in Derby- 
shire in 1824 he promsed, after two daya* 
acqimintance^ for iic .mrda, eldest daughter 
of Richard Smith, rector of Ediuuior, near 
Ohatsworth, and received a bmiignntit ra- 
fusaL Thenceforth he concentrated hlit 
efibrtfl upon eecuring a position in lile and 
m income. In 1825 and 1823 he kd rend- 
ing parties to Ki'swick and Orleans, seeing 
muc,i, on the first ocaasitm, of the pm^ts 
bouthey and Wordsworth, and making no- 
quamtanca in Paris, on the secontL with 
Laplace, Arago, Pouillet, and Botivard. On 
7 Dec. 1826 ha was elected Lucasian profaih 
8or of mathematics at Cambridge | but thi 
emoluments of the office —IHIL per annum, 
with 100/, as tpmfaoto mi^tnlwr of the board 
ofipngitude-^very slightly exceeded tbosi 
of his relmquishod tutorship. Airy renewed 
the prestige of the Lucasian chair by hie 
ardop for the promotion of ex-iorimintal 
physics in the univisnity, In ha licturee 
on ir ht he first drew attention to the defect 
^ vision smoe oallad ‘ astigmatism/ from 
which he per^nally suffered. A trip to 
Dublin m 1827 in cuest of the vacant post 
of astronomer rova. in Ireland M to no ra- 
sultj but on 6 Leb* 1888 he suooeoded liobirt 
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.Woodhouse [c. V.] as Plumian professor of 
astronomy anc director of the Cambridge ob- 
servatory, His income was now augmented 
to 500^, a year, and thus provided for, he 
succeeded in inducing Hicnarda Smith to 
marry him on 24 Marmi 1830. At the obser- 
vatory he introduced an improved system of 
meridian observations, afterwards continued 
at Greenwich and partially adopted abroad, 
and set the example of thoroughly reducing 
before publishing^ them. He superintended 
besides the erection of several instruments, 
and devised the equatorial mount for the 
Oauchoix twelve-inch lens, which was pre- 
sented in 1833 to the institution by the 
Duke of Northumberland. In February 
1835 Sir Hobert Peel offered Airy a civil-list 
pension of 300/. a year, which, by his re- 
quest, was settled on nis wife 5 and on 18 June 
1835 he accepted the post of astronomer 
royal, for which Lord Melbourne designated 
him in succession to John Pond [q. v.J 

Airy^s tenure of the office of astronomer- 
royal lasted forty-six years, and was marked 
by extraordinary ener ‘^y. He completely re- 
equipped the Royal 0 iservatory with instru- 
ments designed by himself. The erection in 
1847 of an altazimuth for observing the moon 
in every part of the sky proved o: great im- 
portance for the correctron of lunar tables. 
A new transit circle of unprecedented optical 
power and mechanical stability was mounted 
m 1861, and a reflex zenith tube replaced 
Troughton's zenith sector in the same year. 
The inauguration in 1859 of a thirteen-inch 
equatorial by Merz finished the transforming 
process. Its use the astronomer royal was 
resolved should never interfere with the 
' staple and standard work’ of the establish- 
ment; yet, while firmly adhering to the meri- 
dional system prescribed ^ by both reason and 
tradition,’ he kept well abreast of novel re- 
quirements. In 1888 he created at Greenwich 
a magnetic and meteorological department, 
Brooke’s plan of photographic registration 
being introduced in 1848, Jrom 1864 tran- 
sits were timed by electricity; spectroscopic 
observations were organisec in 1868, and 
the "orismatic mapping of solar prominences 
in 1574 ; while with the ICew heliograph a 
daily record of sunspots was begun in 1873. 
Meantime Airy accomplished the colossal 
task of reducing all the -olanetary and lunar 
observations made at Greenwich between 
1760 and 1830, for which he received the 
gold medal of the Boyal Astronomical So- 
ciety in 1846, and an equivalent testimonial 
in 1848, l^he mass of materials thus pro- 
vided was indispensable to the progress of 
oalestial mechanics, . 

Airv observed tlia total solar eclipse of 


8 July 1842 from the Superga, near Turin 
(Memoirs <if JKoy. Aetr, Society y vol. xv.), 
and that of 28 July 1861 from Gothenburg 
in Sweden (ib. vol. xxi.) He subsequently 
visited tJpsala, was received in audience by 
King Oscar at Stockholm, and on the return 
journey injected the pumping-engines at 
Haarlem. Bor the Spanish eclipse of 18 July 
1860 he organised a cosmopolitan expedition, 
which he conveyed to Bilbao and Santander 
in the troopship Himalaya, placed at his dis- 
posal by the acmiralty. Ee fixed his own 
station at Herefia, but was disappointed in 
the result. In the autumn of ISfc he super- 
intended an elaborate series of pendulum*^ 
experiments for the purpose of measuring the 
increase of gravity with descent below tlie 
earth’s surface. Similar attempts made by 
him in the Dolcoath mine, Cornwall, in 1825 
and 1828, with the co-operation of William 
Whewell [c . v.] and Richard Sheepshanks 
[q. V.], had 'ieen accidentally frustrated. He 
now renewed them in the Ilarton colliery, 
near South Shields, at a depth of 1,260 feet. 
The upshot was to give G'pG for the mean 
density of the earth (PML Trans, cxlvi. 842), 
a value considerably too high, Airy ex- 
plained the method in a popular lecture at 
Gouth Shields. 

The preparations for the transit of Venus 
in 1875 coat him enormous labour. The 
entire control of the various British expedi- 
tions was in his hands ; he provided twenty- 
three telescopes, undertook the preliminary 
work at the observatory, and the subsequent 
reduction of the vast mass of collected data. 
The volume embodying them was issued in 
1881. Incredible industry and hig-h busi- 
ness capacity alone enahlec, him to cischarge 
the miscellaneous tasks imposed upon him. 
He acted as chairman and working secretary 
of the commission of weights ana measures 
(1838-1842), sat on the tidal harbour and 
railway gauge commissions in 1846, on the 
sewers commission in 1848, on the exchequer 
standards and the coinage commissions in 
1868. He experimented in 1838 on the cor- 
rection of compasses in iron ships, devising 
the principle still in use; contributed ener- 
getically to the improvement of lighthouses, 
aided in the delimitation of the Maine and 
Oregon boundaries, and settled the provisions 
for the sale of gas. The reduction of tidal 
observations in Ireland and India, and the 
determination in 1862 of the difibrence of 
longitude between Valencia, co, Kerry, and 
Greenwich, engaged his strenuous attention. 
He was consulted about the launch of the 
Great Eastern, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable, Babbageb calculating machme; the 
chimes of W estminster clock, and the smoky 



^chimneys of Westminster Palace, A pa^or 
on suspension bridges, contributed in lb07 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, was 
honoured with the Telford mecal; and he 
delivered in 1869 lectures on magnetism in 
the university of Cambridge, besides at sundry 
times numerous discourses to the general 
public. He failed in 1858 to obtain the olbce 
of superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
although * willing to take it at a low rate 
for the addition to my salary.^ 

Airy was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society on 21 Jan, 1886, frequently sat on 
the council, and was president 1872-78. He 
presided over the Hoyal Astronomical So- 
ciety during three biennial periods, and for 
a fourth term of one year on,y ; he presided 
over the British Association at its Ipswich 
meeting in 1851. lie became a inember 
of the “Cambridge I^hilosophhsal Society in 
1823, and later of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, of the Koyal Irish Academy, and 
of several foreign aciontific bodiei On 
18 March 1872 he succeeded Sir John 
Herschel as one of eight foreign members of 
the French Institute ; he was pri'sented in 
1876 with the freedom of the city of London, 
was created D.O.I^ of Oxford (20 J uno 1844), 
LL.B. of Cambridge (1862) and Edinburgh, 
and electedhonorary fellow of TrinityCollege, 
Cambridge. The czar Nicholas sent him a 
gold mecal specially struck j and among the 
orders conferred upon him were those of 
Pour le M6rite of Prussia, of the Legion of 
Honour, of the North Star of Sweden, of the 
Hannebro r, and of the Hose of Brazil, On 
17 May 1^71 he was appointed companion of 
the Bath, and, a year later (17 June 1872), 
was promoted to be knight commander. His 
wife died on 18 Aug, 1876, and on the ground 
of the lapse of her pension Airy obtained an 
augmentation of his salary to 1,200/. yearly. 
Airy was an indefatigable traveller. In 
1829 he inspected the observatories of Turin, 
Milan, Boloma, and Florence; in 1885 exar 
mined the ]y.arkree refractor in Ireland, and 
in 1848 elaborately tested the great Parsons- 
town reflector. Jn 1846 he visited Hansen 
at Gotha, Gauss at Gottingen, and Caroline 
Lucretia Herschel [<,v.] at Hanover ; in 1847 
spent a month at Pu'kowa with Otto Struve, 
ai^d, returning by Berlin, and Hamburg, saw 
Humboldt, Galle, Repsold, aoid Humker. 
He entered into oorrespondence with Lever- 
rier in June 1846 about the still unseen 
glax.et Neptune, and on 9 July suggested to 
Processor Challis a plan of searca. In the 
, jfollcy^g year he escorted Leverrier to the 
, of the British Association at Ox- 

ford. rdis unjustiflable cpldness to John 


Couch Adams q.v, Buppl] was (loubtleas 
due to the om^nirrasHnumtH that followed 
his accidental y(4. regrettable omission to 
pay due attention to the Uq,tcr in which 
Acams communicated to him the progress 
of his Neptime investigat ion. 

Airy resigned the oilice of astronomer 
royal on 15 Aug, IHHI, and rosulod thence- 
forward, with his two unmarried daughters, 
at the white lIo«s(v dose to Greenwich 
Park, and at IHayford, where he had bought 
a cottage in IB-IA, His main <lesire was 
to complete the * Numerical Lunar I'hiwy/ 
upon which he had been engaged from I8f2, 
Printed in 1886, the colossal ‘'lerfomauco 
, proved, however, to be tmderm ned by un- 
explained errors, ^ W it h painful alarm,* the 
aged author noted in the preface, M And 
that the emmtions are not. satisfied, and that 
the discordance is largt^,* After twcj years 
of hopedesK struggle, he df^sistetl from elloris 
towards eorn^ction which have not been 
nowed. He continued to mijoy (excursions 
to Cumberland and Play ford', llut a fail m 
11 Noy. 1H91 produced an internal injury 
nocessitating a surgitml (qjemtion, which ho 
survived only a few dayw. He died at tlm 
White House on 2 «lan, 1H92, and was buried 
in Playftjrd elmrehyard. 

< He was of medutm stature/ Mr, Wilfrid 
Airy writes, * and not powerfully built/ * Tbs 
ruling feature of his charaott^r was order* 
From the time that he went up to Cam- 
bridge to the end of his life his system of 
order was strictly maintained*’ Ih enforofid 
it upon himself no less rigidly than up«m bis 
subordinates, and kept u".) at tli« Hoyal 
Observatory a oost-iron ('iacipline, winch 
powerfully contributed to the efliohney of 
his administration. He never destroyed a 
document, but devised an in^^nious plan of 
easy reference to the huge bt/.k of his ■oapem. 
In his decrepitude this methodica: <mnt 
tyrannised over him, and ‘ he seemed mora 
anxious to put letters into their pro’ier place 
than to master their csontents*’ vILi nature 
was eminently practical, and hie dislike of 
mere theoretical problems and inveitlgationi 
was proportionately great* He was con- 
tinua-ly at war with some of the reaidwit 
Cambridge mathematicians on this subject 
Year after year he criticiiNid the Senate 
House papers and the Bmith*i Prise miMiri 
very severely, and conducted an iniereit- 
ing and acr.monitfui private correapond- 
ence with Professor Cayley on the same 
subject.* A very imporrant feature of his 
investigations was their thoroughneis. ^ fie 
was never satisfied with leaving a result s« 
a barren mathematical expression, He would 
reduce it, if possiblsi to a practical and 
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numerical form, at any cost of labour. . . . 
To one who had known, in some degree, of 
the enormous quantity of arithmetical work 
which he had turned out, and the unsparin ; 
manner in which lie had devoted himself 
to it, there was something very pathetic 
in his discovery, towards tue close of his 
long life, that ** the figures would not add 
no ” ' (Autobiography of Sir Georpe JBiddeil 

The amount of his labours almost exceeds 
belief. On the literary side alone they 
have rarely been equalled. He published 
eleven separate volumes, includin ; treatises 
on 'Gravitation^^ (1834 and 1884; , on ' Tri- 
gonometry* (written for the JSmyclopcedia 
Metropolitana about 1826 and reprinted in 
1866), on ' Partial Differential Er nations * 
(1866), ' On Sound and Atmospheric Vibra- 
tions* (1868 and 1871). His 'Popular As- 
tronomy,* embodying six lectures delivered 
at Ipswich in 1848, passed through twelve 
editions. And the papers contributed by 
him to journals and scientific collections 
numbered 877, besides 141 official reports 
and addresses. He wrote on ' The Figure of 
the Earth,* and on ' Tides and Waves,’ in 
the ' Encyclopaedia Metropolitans ; * his 'Be- 
port on the Progress of Astronomy,* drawn 
up for the British Association in 1832, is 
still valuable ; he gave the first theory of 
the difiraction of o Dject-glasses in an essay 
read before the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society on 24 Nov. 1834 j for his discussion 
of the ' Laws of the Tides on the Coasts of 
Ireland * (Phil, Trans, 12 Dec. 1844) he was 
awarded a royal medal by the Boyal Society 
in 1846 j he communicated important re- 
searches on ancient eclbses to that body in 
1868, and to the Boyal Astronomical Society 
in 1867 ; and he introduced in 1869 a novel 
method of dealing with the problem of the 
sun’s translation (Memoirs of the Royal As'- 
tronomical SoMy, xxviii. 143). 

Airy left six children, his three eldest 
having died young. TIis third son, Mr. 
Osmund Airy, was appointed government 
inspector of schools in 1876; his daughter 
HiCda married, in 1864, Dr. Bouth of Cam- 
bridge. 

[Airy left a detailed autobiography, which 
was published at Cambridge in )89€, under the 
editorship of his eldest son, Mr. Wilfrid Airy, with 
the addit:.ons of a personal sketch and a complete 
bibliographical appendix, A portrait is pre- 
fixed, copied from a steel-engraving executec. by 
0. H. Jeens in 1878 (Nature, xvii ,. 689). The 
following sources of information may also be con- 
sulted ; Proceedings Poyal Soc.li. 1 (E.J. Bouth) ; 
Monthly Notices, lii. 212; Obsemtory, xv. 7 
(B. Dunkin), with a photograph taken on 


his ninetieth birthday ; Nature, 31 Oct. 1878 
(Winnecke), 7 Jan. 1802; Times, 5 Jan. 1892; 
English Mechanic, 8 Jan. 1 892 ; Grant’s Hist, 
of Physical Astronomy; Graves’s Life of Sir 
William Bowan Hamilton, passim.] A, M. C. 

AITCHISON, Sir CHARLES UM- 
PHEBSTON (1S32 - 1896), lieutenant- 
governor of the Panjab, born in Edinburgh 
on 20 May 1832, was the son of Hugh 
Aitchison of that city, by his wife ElixabetJ, 
daughter of Charles Umpherston of Loan- 
head near Edinburgh. He was educated in 
the high school and university, where he 
took the degree of M.A. on 23 April 1863. 
While a student in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Aitchison attended the lectures of Sir 
William Hamilton (1788-1866) [q, v.] on 
logic and metaphysics. He afterwards passed 
some time in Germany, where he studied the 
works of Fichte, and attended the lectures 
of Tholuck at the university of Halle. In 
1866 he passed fifth at the first competitive 
examination for the Indian civil service, and 
after spending a year in England in the study 
of law and oriental languages he landed at 
Calcutta on 26 Sept, 1866. In March 1867 
he was appointed an assistant in. Hissir, then 
a district of the north-western provinces, 
and in the following month was transferred 
to the Panjab, where he joined shortly after 
the outbreak of the mutiny. Owing to this 
transfer he escaped a massacre of Europeans 
which took place at Hissar on 29 May. His 
first station in his new province was Amrit- 
sar, and immediately after his arrival there 
he was employed under the orders of the 
deputy commissioner in carrying out the 
measures which were taken to prevent the 
Jalandhar mutineers from crossing the Beas 
river. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
personal assistant to the judicial commis- 
sioner, in which capacity he compiled 'A 
Manual of the Criminal Law of the PanJab’ 
(1860). While thus employed, he was much 
thrown with Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence 
(afterwards Baron Lawrence) [q. v.*, with 
whose policy, especially on the Central Asian 
question, and on British relations with Af- 
ghanistan, he was strongly imbued during 
the remainder of his life. In 1892 he con- 
tributed a memoir of Lord Lawrence to Sir 
William Hunter’s ' Eulers of India* series. 

In 1869 he 'oined the secretariat of the 
government of India as under-secretary in the 
political department, and served there until 
1865, when, at the instance of Sir John 
Lawrence, then governor-general, in order 
that he might acquire administrative ex- 
"lerience, he took up administrative work in 
-jhe Panjib, serving first as a deputy-com- 
missioner and subsequently oificiating as com- 
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missioner of Latere. lu 1868 be rejoined 
the secretariat as foreign secretary, and re- 
tained that appointment until 1878. 

As secretary Aitchison was extremely in- 
dustrious and thorough in his work. He 
exercised a marked influence on successive 
governors-general, who regarded him as a 
wise and trusted adviser. During the earlier 
jart of his service in the Indian foreign office 
ne commenced the compilation of a valuable 
work entitled ^A Collection of Treaties, En- 
ga ’ements, and Sanads relating to India and 
ne .ghbouring Countries ; ’ the first volume 
appeared at Calcutta in 1862, and eleven 
volumes were issued by 1892 ; each treaty is 
prefaced by a clear historical narrative. In 
1875 he published a treatise on* The Native 
States of India,' with the leading cases illus- 
trating the principles which underlie their 
relations wit Ji the British government. A 
staunch believer in the policy of masterly 
inactivity, he regarded with grave apprehen- 
sion the measures which, carried out under 
the nvernment of Lord Lytton, culminated 
in the Afghan war of 187 8-9. “See Lxtton, 
EnwAun Bobbkt Bxjlwuk, firs-J Eakl.] 

Before the war broke out in 1878 he ac- 
cepted the appointment of chief commissioner 
of British Burma. When holding that office 
he raised two questions of considerable im- 
portance. The first was the question of the 
opium trade as bearing upon Burma. The 
eecond had reference to the relations of cer- 
tain English public servants with the women 
of the country. Neither of these questions 
was dealt wita officially by Lytton's govern- 
ment ; but with reference to the second the 
viceroy intimated _ semi-officially that he 
disapproved of a circular which Aitchison 
had issued, as mixing up morals with poli- 
tics. ^ After Aitchison’s departure from the 
province both these quest-ons were taken 
-up by his successor, who received the sup- 
port of Lord Bipon's government in dealing 
with them. The numoer of licensed opium 
shops was then reduced to one-third of 
those previously licensed, and the consump- 
tion of licit opium was reduced by two- 
fifths, involving a loss of revenue of four 
lakhs of rupees.^ On the other question, the 
T)rinoipl6 of Aitchison's circular, stopping 
:3h0 promotion of officers who continued the 
practice which he had denounced, was en- 
forced. 

In 1881 Aitchison left Burma to become 
next year (4 April 1882) lieutenant-goverw 
nor ot the Pandb. His government there 
was very successful, and popular with all 
classes of the people. He was a staunch 
advo(^te of the policy of advancing natives 
of India in the public service as they proved 


their fitness for higher posts and for more 
responsible dutit's. On this point, in con- 
nection with what is known as the llbert 
Bill, he advocated nuMisuros (won more 
liberal t.han those proposiul hy tiord Union's 
govennnont. tie had intended to leave 
India for good when his lieut tuiant-governor- 
ship came to an end in 1KS7, but being 
invited by Lord Dnllerin to join the council 
of the gov<irnor-g(uieral and give the viceroy 
the benefit of his experience on the many 
questions which had t.o be dealt with conse- 
quent upon the annt^xat ion of Upper Burma, 
he returned to liulia for another nineteen 
months. During tlie latt<ir nart of his 
government of the Panjah lie luu, discliarged 
the additional <luty^ <jf presiding over the 
public florvice commission, and this duty he 
continued to perform aftnr joining the 
gqvernor-generaTH eoutuul. Jlo gave unre- 
mitting atUmtiott to this work, and by iVm 
iutlmume ovi^r thi^ somewhat hettu’ogtsneous 
body of which the coinmissum was composed 
he induced them to “iresmit a unanimous 
report. He retired am , ilnally hd’t India in 
November IHHH. .b)arly in tlu^ folUiwingyenr 
hesettled in Loudon, hut sulistiqmmtly moved 
to Oxfonl In 1H81 he was nominated 
K.aBd., and in 1BH2 O.LE. He received 
the d(‘gr(m of LL.I). from the universit.y of 
Edinburgh on 24 h\ib. 1877, and that of 
honorary M*A, from Oxford University in 
1895. ^ ^ 

Aitchison,^ an oastmtially religious man, 
was^ a consistent and warm supporter of 
Christian missions while in India, and 
his retiremtmt was an act ive member of the 
committee of the Church M isHimmrvBociety# 
lie di(ul at Oxford tm IH Feb. lH9t, 

Aitchison married, on 2 Feb. Bea- 
trice I^yell, dan rhter of James Cox, D.U, of 
Clement Park, .^'orfarshire. 

’Twelve Indian Statesmen, hy Oeorg# Smith, 
C.LE., LLD,, London, isuHj The Jmlia List, 
1896; personal recolkctioni,,] A, J, A, 

AITKEN, Btn WILLIAM (18254802), 
pathologist, oldest son of William Aitkin, a 
medical practitioner of Dundott, was born 
there on 28 April 1825. Having received 
his general education at the high school, he 
was apprenticed to his father, and at the 
same time attended the practice of the Dun- 
dee Eoyal Infirmary. In 1842 he matricu- 
lated at the university of Edinburgh, and 
in 1848 graduated M.D., obtaming a gold 
medal for his thesis * On Inflammatory Effu- 
sions into the Substance of the Limp as 
modified by Contagious Fevers* (Bdin* M 0 (h 
Sursf./mm., 1849). In October of the same 
year he was appointed demonstrator of ana* 
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tomy at tlie univ'ersity of Glasgow, under 
Allen Thomson, and also patholojiat to the 
royal infirmary, which posts he ..leld up to 
In that year he was sent out to the 
Crimea under Dr, llobert S, D. Lyons [q. v.] 
as assistant pathologist to the commission 
appointed to investigate the diseases from 
which our troops were suffering (Tart, 
Papers f 1856). In 1860 he was selected for 
the post of professor of pathology in the 
newly constituted army medical school at 
Port Pitt, Chatham, which was afterwards 
removed to Netley. This appointment he 
held until April 1892, when railing health 
necessitated his retirement, and he died the 
same year on 25 June. He had been elected 
P.K.S. in 1873, and was knighted at the 
jubilee in 1887. In the following year he 
received the honorary degrees of LL.I), from 
the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He married in 1884 Emily Clara, daughter 
of Henry Allen, esq., who survived him. 
His portrait by Symonds is at Netley Hos- 
pital, 

His works include a well-known * Hand- 
book of the vScience and Practice of Medi- 
cine,^ 1857, 7th edit, 1880; ‘An Essay on 
the Growtlx of the Recruit and Young Sol- 
dier,* 2nd edit. 1887 ; and an unfinished 
‘ Catalogue of the Pathological Museum at 
Netley Hospital.* 

[Men and Women of the Time, 13th edit., 
1891; obituary notice in the Lancet; informa- 
tion from J. D. Malcolm, esq., F.R.O.S. Edin.] 

J. B. N. 

ALBAN, St, (d, 804 P), called ‘the pro- 
tomartyr of Britain,* and by many mediaeval 
writers, by a strange confusion, ‘ the proto- 
martyr of the English,’ was according to 
Bede a pagan when, during the persecution 
in the reigns of Diocletian and Maximian, 
he gave shelter to a Christian cleric and was 
converted by him. After some days the 
‘ prince,* hearing that the cleric was with 
Alban, sent to arrest him* On the approach 
of the soldiers Alban put on his teacher’s 
cloak or cowl, and gave himself up in his 
stead, "When taken before the jucge, who 
asked him how he dared shelter a ‘sacri- 
legious rebel/ he declared himself a Christian, 
and refused to sacrifice to the heathen 
deities. He was scourged and led forth to 
be beheaded outside the city of Verulamium. 
A great multitude accompanied him, and 
thronged the bridge across the river (the 
Ver), whose waters divided so that he crossed 
dryshod. On this the executioner threw 
down his sword, declaring that he would 
rather die with him than put him to death* 
Alban was led to the top of a flower-clad hill 
(the site of the future abbey), where a spring 


of water rose miraculously to quench his 
thirst. One was found to act as executioner, 
and Alban was beheaded. The soldier who 
had refused to executehim wasalso beheaded, 
and the eyes of him who had taken the exe- 
cutioner’s place dropped out. Alban suffered 
on 22 June, When the persecution ceased 
a church was built on the place of his mar- 
tyrdom, and there down to Bede’s day (781) 
it was believed that frequent miracles were 
wrought. Bede, copying from Gildas, adds 
that at the same time Aaron and Julius were 
martyred at ‘ Legionum urbs,’ or Caerleon, and 
many more of both sexes in various places. 

Doubt has been cast on this narrative, 
because the Diocletian persecution did not 
extend to Britain (Ettsebixts, IHstoria JEccte^ 
siaatica, viii. 13, and other authorities quoted 
in Councita and Bocleaiaatical DommentSy i. 
7). Aaron and Julius are certainly rather 
shadowy ' persons, and the statements of 
Gildas and later writers as to numerous mar- 
tyrdoms, which imply a widespread persecu- 
tion in Britain, are untrustworthy.^ Yet 
there is not sufficient reason for rejecting 
the individual case of Alban, who may have 
suffered at some other time, and in a merely 
local persecution. In any case his martyr- 
dom rests on fair historical ground, since it 
was believed at Verulamium a century and 
a quarter after the date generally assigned 
to it. For Constantins, in his ‘Life of Ger- 
manus’ [q. v.], bishop of Auxerre, written 
about forty years after the bishop’s death, 
records that in 429 Germanus and Lupus 
visited the tomb of Alban, and that Ger- 
manus took away some earth which was be- 
lieved to be reddened by the martyr’s blood. 
Germanus built a church at Auxerre in 
honour of St. Alban, which was standing in 
the eleventh century (llecueil des Hiatonem, 
X. 172). In the sixth century the naartyr- 
dom was recorded by Gildas, and noticed in 
a poem written 569-74 by Venantius For- 
tunatus, afterwards bishop of Poitiers, in 
a line quoted by Bede, whose account of 
Alban was probably taken from some source 
not now known to exist. The foundation of 
the abbey of St. Alban is attributed to Offa 
(df 796) Hq, v.], who was believed to have 
discovered the martyr’s body. 

It was believed at St. Albans that Alban’s 
body was carried off by the Danes, and re- 
stored through the agency of the sacristan 
Egwin, who went to Denmark and secretly 
abstracted it. In the twelfth century the 
convent of Ely claimed that they had the 
body, but an inquisition into the matter 
having been made by order of Hadrian lY, 
they definitely renounced their pretensions. 
It is said that while some excavations were 
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being made at Verulatnium, in the time of 
the ninth abbot, in the latter ^art of the 
tenth century, an ancient boo t was dis- 
covered in a wall of the Eoman city, bound 
in oak boards, and written in a language 
which none could read save an old priest 
named TJnwon. He declared it to contain 
the story of Alban written in the British 
language. By the abbots command the 
book was translated into Latin, and when 
the translation was finished the original 
volume crumbled away. 

The cleric who was sheltered by Alban 
received the name Amphibalus, which first 
appears in the * Historia Britonum ’ of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth [q. v.], and is evidently a 
confusion between the man and his cloak, 
for * amphibalus’ is equivalent to ^caracalla,’ 
the word used in Bede’s story. In 1178 a 
body asserted to be the remains of Amphi- 
balus was found on Redbourn Green, near St. 
Albans, where it was believed that lie was 
put to death after the martyrdom of his 
disciple. The body was laid in the abbey 
church, and, at the bidding of Abbot Sy mon, 
a monk of the house named William trans- 
lated from English into Latin the story of 
Alban and his teacher in an elaborate form, 
supplying, as he says, the name Ampliibalus 
from the * History ’ of Geofirey of Monmouth. 
The compiler of the ^ Chronica Ma^ora * took 
the legend from William’s work, ‘'St. Alban 
of Britain has been confused with a St. 
Alban or Albinus of Mainz, said to have 
been martyred in the fifth century, and with 
a martyr Albinus, whose body was trans- 
lated by the Empress Theo“)hano to the 
church of St. Pantaleon at Cologne. At 
least three places in France bear the name 
St. Alban, a village near St. Brieuc (Cdtes 
duNord), a village near Boanne (Loire), and 
a small town near Mende (Loz^re). 

[Bede’s Hist Eccl, i. cc. 7, IS (Plummer’s 
Bede, 11, 17^20, 33) ; Conatanfcius’s Life of St, 
Germanns, 1, 26, ap, AA, SS. Bolland, Jul. 31, 
]^ 202 sqq. 224, 260; Oildiw, Hist, p, 17 (Kngl. 
Hist. Soc.); Venantiiis Fortunatus, Be Viruini- 
tate, Miscell. viii. 6 (Patrol, Lab. Ixxxviii. 207' ; 
William of St. Albans and notes, ap. AA. SS. 
BoUand Jnn. 22, v. 12G scq.; Matt. Paris’s 
Chron. Maj. i. 149-52, 233, ^31, 366-8, ij. 302; 
Gesta Abb. S. Alb, i. 12-18, 27, 70, 170, 192-3 : 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Hist. Brit. v. 5, ed. 
Giles; llaher’s Antic, pp. 76-89, 281 ; Bright’s 
Early Engl. Church Hist pp. 6, 7, ed. 189^1 

W, IL 

ALBEMARLE, Eabl oj*. [See Kbppbi,, 
WnLUM COUTXS, 1832-1894.] 

VICTOR CHRISTIAII 

Ah) WARD, Duke oii^ OunmsrcB Avow- 
end Earu ojp' Axhuokb (1864-1892), 


born at Fragmorn, BuckinghaniHhir(*, on 
8 Jan. 1864, was tho oldcHt son of Albert 
Edward, prince of Wah^H (now Edward VI I,), 
and ((iuecm) Alexandra, ohleHt daughter of 
Christian IX, king of Denmark, (iueeu 
Victoria [q. v. Suppb] wan his grandmother, 
and I*rince Albert Victor stood m^xt to hin 
father in the direct line of Huc<,u‘HHiou to the 
throne. He was bajitiHed in Biuddugham 
l^alace chnpel on 10 iMarch following hl8 
birth, and was privately (ulucated until! 877, 
when ho was sent to join tlu^ t raining ship 
Britannia at Dartinoulh. In 1870 he went 
with his brother Prince George (now Duke 
of Cornwall ami \\n*k) on a three years’ 
cruise in HALS, llaecbante, which saihid 
round the world and visiti^d most of the 
British colouioH. An aciumnt of the crtUHc, 

* compiled from the jirivate. journals, letters, 
and note-hooks ’ of young princes, was 
puhUsluHl in IHHd in two stout volumes by 
their tutor, the Uev, John N. (now ( ^amm) 
Dalton. ^ After some tuition in lHH2 ii from 
James Kennet.h Ste]ihen (see under Ste- 
ruEN, Bih James Kitz.iamhs1, Princti Albert 
Victor was in ( )et ober 1 883 entered at. Trinity 
College, Cam bri<lg<^ durinjf tlu^ long vaca- 
tions he studied at Heidel ierg, and in IHHB 
ho was created lum. LL.I). of Ciunlundge. 
He was tlum sent to Aldershot, hmmn 
lieutenant in the 10th hussars in jHHO, maior 
in 1889, and in iHHt) ciDtain in the l)th 
lancerfl, captain in the 3rd dug’s royal rtllos, 
and aide-<le-camp to the (pmen, In 1887 he 
visited Irehiml, and in 1889 SH) India (urn 
J . 1), Bbeh, 'thfi Ihik^ tif (Uitmitf m 
Xndmj London, 1891 ), On 24 May 1890 ho 
was crtmted Earl of Athlorm and Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, (hi 7 Dee. 1891 
his betrothal was announced with his cousin, 
the Princftss Mary of Te(?k (now thi^ DucIu^hs 
of Cornwall and York). The wedding was 
fixed for 27 Feb. 1H92, hut on 14 Jan. 1892 
the duke dunl of pneumonia following inllu*- 
enza at Handringhain. He was hurled in 
Bt. George’s Windsor, on 29 Jan. 

His place in the direct Ihn^ of succession to 
the throne was taken hy his hrotlmr tJeorge, 
tJien Duke of York, A portrait tainted by 
J. Bant, It, A., in 1872, arnl another of him 
and Prince Gtjorge as midshipmen, minted 
by Cl. Bohn, were exhibited in the V etorian 
Exhibition; other portraits are reproduced 
in Vincent’s * Memoir.’ His death was the 
occasion of many laments in prose and verse, 
of which Tennyson*s elegy, publisimd in the 
Nmetcenth Century,’ February 1892, is the 
most notable. Lem Bel borne wrote at the 
time, * J do not t.hink there has Imen a more 
tragic event in our time, or one which is 
more likely to touch the kartiof the poopW 
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generally ^ (MemoriaU^ ii. 373). On 18 Dec. 
1892 King Edward VIT, then Prince of 
Wales, laid the foundation-stone of the 
* Clarence Memorial Wing^ of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington, which was designed 
to commemorate the duke’s name. 

[Memoir by ,T. G-. Vincent, 1893 ; G-. E. 
C[okayno]*s Complete Peerage, viii. 237-8; 
Dalton’s Cruise of the Bacchante, 1886; Men 
of the Time, ed. 1891 ; Times, 15-21 Jan. 
1892 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A, F. P. 

ALBEEY, JAMES (1838-1889), dra- 
matist, eldest son of James and Amelia 
Eleanor Albery, was born in Swan Street, 
Trinity Square, London, on 4 May 1838. 
After some private schoolin g he entered an 
architect’s otiice in Penchurcn Street at four- 
teen, and remained there till, on the death 
of his father in 1859, he helped his mother 
in conducting the business of rope and twine 
dealer in the Blackfriars Road. But he had 
already formed the ambition of writing for 
the stage. After several unsuccessful en- 
deavours, he, on 4 June 1866, gave to the 
Lyceum ‘ Dr. Davy,’ an adaptation of * Le 
Docteur Robin,’ in which Mr. Herman Vezin 
played David Garrick. On4 June 1870 Albery 
obtained at the Vaudeville his most con- 
spicuous success in a three-act comedy called 
‘Two Roses,’ in which (Sir) Henry Irving 
made a great reputation m the r61e of Digby 
Grant. This was strengthened by the addi- 
tion (27 Aug.) of * Chiselling,’ a farce by 
Albery and roseih .T. Dailey. On the 250th 
representation o- ‘Two Roses’ (the perform- 
ance being for (Sir) Henry Irving’s benefit), 
Albery delivered an original sketch, entitled 
^ Our Secretary’s Reply.*’ ‘ Roses ’ was 
printed in Lacy’s * Acting Plays,’ 1881. 

At the St. James’s, 4 March .871, was pro- 
duced Albery’s ‘Two Thorns,’ which had 
already been played at the Prince of Wales’s, 
Liverpool, as ‘ Coquettes.’ On 27 May the 
Vaudeville produced his ‘ Tweedie’s Rights,’ 
a grim piece on the suVect of delirium 
tremens, and on 9 Sept, ais ‘ Apple Blos- 
soms,’. On 23 Oct., at the Lyceum, (Sir) 
Jlenry Irving appeared as Jmgle in Al- 
berv’s ‘l^ickwick,’ a poor adaptation from 
Die tens. ‘ Forgiven ’ followed at the Globe 
(9 March 1872), ‘ Oriana,’ a fairy legend, 
was given at the Globe on 15 Feb. 1873, 
and tlie ‘ Will of Wise King Kino,’ a simi- 
lar experiment, at the Princess’s, 13 Sept. 
On 6 April 1874 ‘Wig and Gown’ was 
played at the Globe, and on the 22nd 
‘Pride’ at the Vaudeville. ‘The Spend- 
thrift’ followed at the Olympic, 24 May 
1875 ; * The Man in Possession ’ at the 
(Gaiety, 4 Deo. 1876 j and ‘ Jingle,’ a revised 
version of 'his ‘Pickwick,’ at the Lyceum, 


8 July 1878. With Mr. Joseph Hatton he 
produced at the Princess’s, 80 Nov. 1878, 
‘Number Twenty, or the Bastille of Cal- 
vados.’ To the I lay market he gave ‘The 
Crisis ’ (2 Dec. 1 878), to the Prince of Wales’s 
‘ Duty,’ from ‘ Les Bourgeois de Pont-Arcy ’ 
(27 Sept. 1879), and to t, le Vaudeville ‘ Jac is 
and Ji.ls’ (29 May 1880). To the Criterion 
Theatre he gave a series of successful adapta- 
tions, including ‘Pink Dominos’ (founded 
on the French of Hennec uin and Delacour). 
Albery’s work never fulfilled his promise, 
which at the outset was brilliant. He 
had a wild, extravagant imagination, and in 
‘ Oriana’ recalled the gifts o? Fletcher. He 
was for a time a sort of stock writer to the 
Criterion. At that theatre his wife, Miss 
Mary Moore, whom he married in 1878 when 
she was very young, played female ‘lead.’ 
He died, while still comparatively young, in 
his chambei’8 in St. Martin’s Lane on 15 Aug. 
1889, and was buried on 20 Aug. at Kensal 
Green. 

[Personal knowledge ; Atheneeum, 24 Aug. 
3889; Scott and Howard’s Life of Blancharc. ; 
Era Almanack.] J. 

ALCOCK, SiK RUTHERFORD (1809- 
1897), diplomatist in China and Japan, born 
in 1809, was the son of Thomas Alcock, a 
medical man practising at Ealing, and was 
himself educated for that profession. For a 
time he was house surgeon at Westminster 
Hospital, and in 1832 he was appointed 
surgeon to the British-Portuguese forces 
operating in Portugal. In 1836 ae was trans- 
ferred to the marine brigade engaged in the 
Oarlist war in Spain, and so higldy were his 
services valued that, though he remained 
only a year with his force, he became deputy 
ins -lector- ':eneral of hospitals. On his return 
to England . he resumed medical work as lec- 
turer in surgery at Sydenham College. But 
service abroad had fascinated Mm, and in 
1844, in response to an application lor ser- 
vice in China, he was nominated consul at 
Fuchow, one of the ports newly opened to 
trade by the treaty of 1842. On his way to 
his new post he was detained at Amoy, 
where, in the absence of the consul, his 
services were requisitioned. Here, with the 
assistance of Sir Harry Smith Parkes [q. v.], 
he did some excellent work by bringin * home 
to the minds of the Chinese officials that 
treaties were solemn engagements, and not 
so many promises that were to be whittled 
away at tae will of the mandarins. After a 
year and a half’s residence at Fuchow he 
was transferred to Shanghai, whither Parkes 
followed him. 

Alcock had not been long at his new post 
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;wlien an incident occurred wliiclx well illus- 
trated his courage and determination. Tliree 
missionaries in pursuit of their work had been 
attacked and grievously ill-treated by a crowd 
of iunkmen out of work. As the tao-t^ai 
showed little inclination to punish the rioters, 
Alcock -oroclaimed that no duties would be 
“Daid by English ships, and that not one of the 
fourteen hundred grain junks which were 
waiting to sail nort-iwards would be allowed 
to leave its anchorage until the criminals 
had been seized and punished. Though at 
this time there were lifty war junks in the 
harbour and only one British sloop-of-war, 
the bold threat had the desired eflect j the 
rioters were punished and the grain junks 
were allowed to sail. Under his direction 
the municipal regulations for the government 
of the British settlement at Shanghai were 
established, and the foundations of the vast 
city which has since arisen on the shores of 
the Wongpoo river were laid. 

The services which Alcock had rendered 
at this new port marked him out for promo- 
tion, and in 1868 he was appointed tic first 
consul-general in Japan, on the conclusion 
of Lord Elgin’s treaty, Alcock ijrocoedod 
at once to Tdkio. The admission of foreigners 
into the country had produced a wild fenxicnt 
among the military classes of Japan, a spirit 
which was not long in showing itself in its 
fiercest aspects. Several foreigners were 
murdered in the streets of Tokio, and Alcock’s 
Japanese linguist was cut down by a swords- 
man at the gates of the legation. Not con- 
tent with these isolated onslaughts the dis- 
contented Eonins determined to make a 
general attack upon the British legation. 
Without any warning, on the night of 5 J uly 
1861, they scaled the outer fence, killed the 
gatekeeper and a groom, and rushed towards 
the rooms occupied by the members of tho 
legation. These defended themselves so wcdl 
that they beat oif their assailants. In tho 
following year Alcock returned to England 
on leave. He had already^ been created a 

C. B., and was now made a knight commander 
of the Bath on 1 9 J une 1 862. On 28 March 

1863 he received the honorary degree of 

D. O.L. from the university of Oxford, In 

1864 he returned to Tokio. Here troublous 
times were in store for him, and it was 
mainly due to his influence that the battle of 
Shimonoseki, which opened the Straits to 
foreign ships, was fougnt. 

In 1865 Alcock left Japan on being ap- 
pointed minister-plenipotentiary at Peking. 
There he conducted many delicate and diffi- 
cult negotiations with the Tsungli-ytoen, 
and the spirit in which Alcock conducted 
the negotiations was sufiiciently illustrated 


by the remark PrhuM* Hung mndt^ to him, 
that ‘ if England would only take, away her 
opium and her inlsHiouarit^s th(5 ndations 
between the two couut^ries would every- 
thin that could bn deMin'd.’ lu 1871 rfix* 
Kutaerford rt^mgne<l his post, at INdung aud 
retired from tins H<u’vic(^, si'tlling in Lnndoti, 
In his retirement lu^ greally intet'(\Mt(Ml him- 
self in hospital nurHiug ('stablishmeutH, in 
promotion of whieli his mediejil knowledge 
prov(Ml elleetive. lie s«n’ved ns president of 
tho thiograuhleal So(d('ty ( 1876 8) and viee- 
xresidont o- tho Royal A siatics StKU(‘t y (1875- 
„878), atid was an act.ive supporttu’ of many 
charitable iust.it utious, 

Sir Uutherrord died witho^it isstie at his 
residetico, 14 (Inuit (iueen Stre(d, Eondott, 
on 2 Nov. 18i)7. He nuirrhul first, on 17 May 
J811, Henrietta Mary(^/. 1858), dnught(UMif 
Charles Ihu^on ; and second ly,ou 8 J uly 1862, 
Tjucy (d l8i)9), widow of t he Ihw. T. I jowtl(»r, 
British chaplain at Shanghai, Two uru’t raits 
of Alcock are r(^produc<*d hi MichinV ^ Eng- 
lishman in China,’ one frotn a drawing made 
in IH'Ri by L. A. de hah(Md<, and tlu^ other 
from a phoiogra])h talitm al>otit lH8t). 

Alco(*,k was author of; 1. * Notos on the 
Medical History and StatisticH of the British 
Legion in Spain,’ London, 1888, Hvo. 2# 

* Life’s l^rohlems, ’2ml editi, Lon<lon, 

3, U<llementH of Japanese Hramniar/ Shang- 
hai, 1861, 4to. -1, *’rhe Capital of the Ty- 
coon,’ London, 1 863,2 vols, Hvo. 5. * Kamiliar 
l)ialogU(*H in Japanese, with English and 
French TranslatimiH,’ Lomhm, 1863, Hvo. 
6 . *Art. and Art Indnstrii's in Japan,’ Lon- 
don, 1878, Hvo, He also in I87tl edited the 

* Diary' of Augustiun Raymoml Margnry 

Cl- v.J 

[8. L, Took and V\ V, Dirkins’s Life of Hir 
Hurry Ihirkes, 2 vols. IHU2; 'riie Bnglihlunati in 
<Jhina during the Victorian Era, ly Alexander 
Miclno, 1960; personal knowledge,] R. K. Ih 

ALEXANBEE, M rnAWAm , FRA NCEh 
' iHUo), poetess, horn in eo. Wicklow 
in 18 18, was the secoml daughit*r of John 
nmnplinys, miijor in tlm royal nmrines, ly 
his wife, Ihe danghtt‘r of Cauiain Reed of 
Dublin, and niece of Sir VhoinuH Bmul 
[q. V*] She began to write poetry at nine 
years of age, seli'cting tragic subject m iikts 
the death 01 Nelson and Ihe milssacre of 
Glencoe. Whtie^ her fatluir was living at 
Ballykean, in Whddow, a fr iemlwliiu arose 
between Miss ItumphreyHand Lady Jarriet 
Howard, tho daughter of the Earl of Wick- 
low, he^rself an author(‘HH. TTniir intimacy 
continued after Major Humphreys removed 
to Milltown, near ftrahane» on the borderi 
of Donegal and Tyrone, Tiny came under 
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the influence of the Oxford movement, and 
turned to writing tracts, the prose part of 
which Lady Harriet supplied, while Miss 
Humphreys contributed a number of poems. 
The tracts began to appear in 1842, excited 
some attention, and were collected into a 
volume in 1848. In 1846 Miss Ilumplu-eys 
published * Verses for Holy Seasons’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo), with a preface by Walter Far- 
quhar Hook [q.v.' ; it reached a sixth edition 
in 1888. There followed in 1848 her * Hymns 
for Little Children,’ for which John Keble 
[q. V.] wrote the preface ; this volume reached 
a sixty-ninth edition in 1896. Many of her 
hymns, including ^All things bright and 
beautiful,’ ^ Once in' royal David’s city,’ 
‘Jesus calls us o’er the tumult,’ ‘The roseate 
hues of early dawn,’ ‘ When wounded sore 
the stricken soul,’ and ‘There is a green hill 
far away,’ are in almost universal use in 
English-speaking communities. Q-ounod, 
when composing a musical setting for the 
last, said that the words seemed to set them- 
selves to music. 

On 15 Oct. 1850 Miss Humphreys was 
married at Camus-j uxta-Mourne to the Rev. 
William Alexander, rector of Termonamon- 
gan in Tyrone. In 1865 her husband became 
rector of Upper Fahan on Lough S willy, and 
in 1867 he was consecrated bishop of "Derry 
and Raphoe. Pie remained in t-iis diocese 
until 1896, the year after his wife’s death, 
when he was created archbishop of Armagh. 

Mrs. Alexander devoted her life to chari- 
table work, but she delighted in congenial 
society, and, apart from hymns, wrote much 
musical verse. Tennyson declared that he 
would he proud to be the author of her 
‘ Le jend of Stumpie’s Brae.’ 

Mrs. Alexander died at the palace, Lon- 
donderry, on 12 Oct. 1895, anc was buried 
on 18 Oct, at the city cemetery. She left 
two sons — Robert Jocelyn and Cecil John 
Francis— and two daughters, Eleanor Jane 
and Dorothea Agnes, married to George 
John Bowen, 

Besides the works already mentioned, her 
chief publications are : 1. ‘ The Lord of the 
Forest and his Vassals ; an Allegory,’ Lon- 
don, 1848, 8vo. 2. ‘ Moral Songs,’ London, 
1849, 12mo; new edit., London, 1880, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Narrative Hymns for Village Schools,’ 
London, 1863, 4toj 8th edit,, London, 1864, 
16mo. 4, ‘ Poems on Subjects in the Old 
Testament,’ London, 1854, «vo. 6. ‘Hymns, 
Descriptive and Devotional, for the use of 
Schools,’ London, 1858, 32mo, 6, ‘The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers and other 
Poems,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 7, ‘ Tho Baron’s 
Little Daughter and other Tales,’ 6th edit., 
London, 1888, 8vOi Mrs. Alexander also 


contributed to ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ to the 
‘ Dublin CJniversity Magazine,’ and to the 
* Contemporary Review.’ In 1864 she edited 
for the ‘Golden Treasury Series’ a selection 
of poems by various authors, entitled ‘ The 
Sunday Book of Poetx*y.’ In 1896 the arch- 
bisho") of Armagh published, with a biogra- 
phica- preface, a collective edition of her pre- 
viously published poems, excluding only some 
on scriptural subjects. 

[Preface to Mrs. Alexander’s Poems, 1894 ; 
Tiuies, 14, 19 Oct. 1893; Irish Times, 19,22 Oct. 
1895; Londonderry Sentinel, 15, 17, 19, 22 Oct. 
1895; Dublin University Magazine, October 
1858, September 1859 ; Stephen Gvrynn in Sun- 
day Magazine, January 1896; Julian’s Diet, of 
Hymnology.] E. I. G, 

ALEXANDER, See JAMES ED- 
WARD (1803-1885), general, horn on 
16 Oct. 1803, was eldest son of Edward 
Alexander of Powis, Clackmannanshire, by 
Catherine, do lighter of John Glas, provost of 
Stirling. He obtained a Madras cadetship 
in 1820, and a cornetcy in the 1st light 
cavalry on 18 Feb. 1821. He was made 
adjutant of the bodyguard by Sir Thomas 
Munro, and served in the Burmese war of 
1824. Leaving the East India Company’s 
service, he joined the 13th light dragoons 
as cornet on 20 Jan. 1826. He was given 
a lieutenancy on half-pay on 26 Nov. As 
aide-de-camp to Colonel (afterwards Sir John 
Macdonald) ICinneir [q. v.], British envoy to 
Persia, he was present with the Persian army 
during the war of 1826 with Russia, and re- 
ceivec. the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun (2nd class). On 26 Oct. 1827 he was 
gazetted to the 16th lancers. He went to 
the Balkans during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1829, and received the Turkish order of 
the Crescent (2nd class). 

He was promoted captain on half-pay on 
18 June 1830, and excuanged to the 42nd 
Highlanders on 9 March 1832. Pie went to 
Portugal during the Miguelite war (1832- 
1834), and afterwards visited South America 
and explored the Essequibo. Passing next 
to South Africa, he served in the KaBr war 
of 1836 as aide-de-camp to Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban [q. v.]. He led an exploring party 
into Namaqualand and Damaralanc, for 
which he was knighted in 1838. He went 
on half-pay on 24 April 1838, but ex- 
changed to the 14th foot on 11 Sept. 1840, 
and went to Canada with that regiment in 
1841. From 1847 to 1866 he was aide-de- 
camp to D’Urban and to Sir William Ro- 
wan, who succeeded D’Urban in command 
of the troops in Canada. He became major 
_ in the army on 9 Nov. 1840, lieutenant- 
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colonel on 20 June 1864, and regimental 
major on 29 Dec. 1854. 

His regiment having been ordered to the 
Crimea, Alexander rejoined it there in May 
1866, and remained in the Crimea till J une 
1866. He received the medal with clasp, 
the Sardinian and Turkish medals, and the 
Medjidie (5th class). On his return to Eng- 
land he was appointed to a depot battalion, 
but on 30 March 1858 he returned to the 
14th to raise and command its second bat- 
talion. He took that battalion to New 
Zealand in 1860, and commanded the troops 
at Auckland during the Maori war till 1862, 
receiving the medal. He had become colonel 
in the army on 26 Oct. 1868, and was 
granted a pension for distinguished service 
m February 1864. He was promoted major- 
general on 6 March 1868, and was made 
C.B. on 24 May 1873. On 1 Oct. 1877 he 
became lieutenant-general and was ■olaced 
on the retired list, and on 1 J uly 1881 he 
was given the honorary rank of general. ^ He 
inherited the estate of Westerton, near Bridge 
of Allan, was a magistrate, and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Stirlingshire, and a fellow of the 
geographical and other societies. He saved 
Cleo-oatra*s needle from destruction, and had 
much to do with its transfer to England in 
1877. He died at Kyde, Isle of Wight, on 
2 April 1886. In 1837 he married Eveline 
Marf.e, third daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles OornwaLis Michell. They had four 
sons and one daughter. 

His singularly varied service furnished 
him with mater-als for a large number of 
volumes of a rather desultory kind. He 
wrote : 1. ‘ Travels from India to England, 
by way of Burmah, Persia, Turkey, &c./ 
1827, 4to. 2. * Travels to the Seat of War 
in the East, through Russia and the Crimea, 
in 1829,^1830, 2 vols, 8vo. 3. * Transatlantic 
Sketches,’ 1833, 2 vols. Bvo. 4. ' Sketches 
in Portugal during the Civil War of 1834,’ 
1886, 8vo. 6. * Narrative of a Voyage of 
Observation among the Colonies of ^Vest 
Africa, and of a Campaign in KaiHrland in 
1836,’ 1837, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. * An Expedition 
of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, 
through the Countries of the Great Nama- 
quas, Boschmans, and Hill Damaras/ 1838, 
2 vols. 8vo. 7. ‘ Life of Field-marshal the 
Duke of Wellington,’ 1840, 2 vols. 8vo (trans- 
latedinto German by F. Bauer). 8. < L’Acadie, 
or Seven Years’ Exploration in British Ame- 
rica,’ 1849, 2 vols. Bvo. 9. * Passages in the 
Life of a Soldier,’ 1867, 2 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘ In- 
cidents of the Maori War, New Zealand, in 
1860-61,’ 1863, 8vo. 11. < Bush-fighting. 
Illustrated by remarkable Actions and Inci- 
dents of the Maori War in New Zealand,’ 


1873, Bvo. 12. Ulleopatra’s Noodle, the 
Obelisk of Alexandria, AcijuiHition and 
Removal to England doscribod,’ 1879, Bvo. 

[TimoH, 7 April 1885; (VDounoll’H ITintoricul 
Records of thn 14th Kojfiniont, p. 821 (wit h 
portrait; ; Burk('’« Liuulou Gentry ; Alexander’s 
works a ^ov*^ moiitimiod.] M M. L. 

ALEXANDER, WTIAA AI\1 TAN DSA Y 
(180B-1B84), congregational divim^, oldt^st 
son of William Alexander ( 178 1-18G6), wine 
merchant, by his wife, Elissalxd.h Lindsay 
1848), was born at Ixdth on 24 An;;’. 1808. 
Having attended Jjoith High ScIkk),. axul a 
boarding-school at Kasti Linton, lu^ entered 
Edinburgh IJnivoraity in October 1822, ami 
left in 1825. lie was a good Latin scholar. 
Tlie repute of Thomas Ohalnnn-s (q, v.] led 
him to linish Ids liitmiry at St. An- 

drews (1825-27), whert^ improved his 
Greek, lie often aceompani<^d OhalmerB 
on his rounds of village jmmching. His 
parents wore baptists, but on 29 Oct. 1826 
JO became a nnunber of tlie congregatiomtl 
church at Leith, In September 827 he 
became a student for tlui ministry at the 
Glasgow Theological A cademy, umler Ralpli 
Wardlaw [q. v.' and Greville Ewing |t(.v.|; 
by the end of the year he was appmnt(ul 
classical tutor in the Blackburn Theological 
Academy, a post which he tilled, tc‘u<*lung 
also Hebrew and all other stibjectH exttept 
theology, till December 1831, when he began 
the study of medicitm at Iklinburgh. ’rids 
not proving to his taste, afUjr some ]>re- 
liminary trials he became tuinister (<)ctol)er 
1832) of Newington iudeptuulent church, 
Liverpool. Here h(\ rtunahied till May 1831, 
hut was never formally indiuited to t.lu^ 
nastorato. AfU^r a short visit to ( Germany, 
Hollowed by some literary work in London, 
hewa8called(l Nov. lH3-i)tothepnHtt>rate of 
North College Street* congregational t4mrch, 
Edinburgh, and ordained tnere on 5 Fe!)» 
1836. 11 e was sof>n rtx^ognised as a preacher 
of power. Rejecting frtajjuent calls to otlier 
posts, professorial ns well as pastoral, he 
remained in this clnmge for over forty yt'ars, 
with undiminished reputation. He wns 
made D.D. of Bt. Andrews in Jarmnry IHMb 
In 1852, on the nmignation of John Wilson 
(1785-1854) [f:. v.], he was an nnsummsful 
candidate for toe moral -ddlosophy chair in 
Edinburgh U uiversi ty . .lie meeting-house, 
improvec, in 1840, when t\io name was 
changed to Argyle <;hapel, was bought 

a the government m 1855. For six yearn 
s congregation mot in <iucen Htreet iltUh 
On 8 Nov. 1861 a new btdlding, named 
Augustine Church, was opencid on (lef»rge I V’' 
Bridge, with a sermon by ’rhomuH Guthrie 
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q. V.]; an organ was added on 23 Oct. 1863. 
n 1861 the university of St. Andrews made 
him examiner in mental philosophy. In 
1870 Alexander was placed on the company 
for revision of the Old Testament. In 1871 
he was made assessor of the Edinburgh 
University Court, He resigned his charge 
on 0 June 1877, and in the same year was 
made principal of the Theological Hall (he 
had held the chair of theology from 1 8i54) ; 
this ofhce he retained till J uly 1 881 . In 1884 
he was madeLL.D. of Edinburgh University 
at its tercentenary. Tie died at Piukieburn 
House, near Musselburgh, on 20 Dec. 1884, 
and was buried on 24 Dec. at Inveresk. He 
married (24 Aug. 1837) a daughter (^. 15 Oct. 
1876) of James Marsden of Liverpool, and 
had thirteen children, of whom eight survived 
him. He was of genial temperament, as 
evidenced by his friendship with Dean Ram- 
say and his membership in the Hellenic 
Society, instituted by John Stuart Blackie 
[q. V.] His habits and tastes were simple. 
Of most of the learned societies of Ecin- 
biirgh he was a member. His portrait, by 
Norman Macbeth [q. v.], is in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery ; a marble bust by 
Hutchinson is in the porch of Augustine 
Church. 

He published, besides numerous sermons 
and pamphlets : 1. ‘The Connexion and Har- 
mony of the Old and New Testaments ’ (con- 
gregational lecture, 1840), 1841, 8vo; 2nd 
edit. 1853, 8vo. 2. ^ Anglo-Catholicism,^ 
Edinburgh, 1843, 8vo. 3. ‘ Switzerland and 
the Swiss Cluirches,’ Glasgow, 1846, l6mo. 
4. ‘The Ancient British Church’ [1852], 
16mo; revised edition by S. G. Green, 188C, 
8vo. 5. ‘ Christ and Christianity,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1«854, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lusus Poetici.’ 1861, 
8vo (privately printed ; reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, in Boss’s ‘Life’). 7. ‘ Christian 
Tliouglit and Work,’ Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo. 
8. ‘St, Paul at Athens,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 
8vo. 9. ‘Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1875, 8vo. 
Posthumous was 10. ‘A System of Biblical 
Theology,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo 
(edited by James Boss). 

He published also memoirs of John Wat- 
son (1845), Ralph Wardlaw (1856), and 
William Alexander (1807); expositions of 
Deuteronomy (‘Pulpit Commentary,’ 1882) 
and Zechariah (1885) ; and translations of 
Billroth on Corinthians (1837), Havernick’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1852), 
and Dorner’s ‘ History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ,’ vol. i. (1864). He edited 
Kiito’s ‘Oyclopmdia of Biblical Literature’ 
(1870, 8 vols.), and several theological works. 
His ‘ Hymns for Christian Worship ’ reached 
a third edition in 1865, 

VOIi. I.-- -SUP, 


To the ‘British Quarterly,’ the ‘British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review,’ ‘Good 
Words,’ and other kindred periodicals he 
frequently contributed ; he edited the 
‘Scottish Congregational Magazine,’ 1835- 
1840 and 1847-5,. To the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ (eighth edition) he contributed 
several articles on topics of theology and 
philosophy (the publisher, Adam lllack 
t . V.], was a member of his congregation), 
Kis articles on ‘Calvin’ and ‘Channing’ 
raised some controversy, and were improved 
in the ninth edition. To the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Biography ’ he also contributed. 

[Life and Work, 1887 (portrait), by James 
Boss.] A. G. 

ALFORD, MARIANNE MARGARET, 
Viscountess Aleoud, generally known as 
Lady Maufan Aleoiid (1817-1888), artist, 
art patron, and author, elder daughter of 
Spencer Compton, second Marquis of North- 
ampton [q. v.J,_by his wife Margaret, eldest 
daughter of M^iijor-general Douglas Maclean- 
Clephane, was born in 1817 at Rome, where 
her father was then residing. Her childhood 
was spent in Italy, and thence she derived a 
love of that country which lasted through- 
out her life. She came to England in 1830 
with her parents, hut in later life returned 
to spend many winters in Rome. On 10 Feb, 
184, she was married at Castle Ashby to 
John Ilume Gust, viscount Alford, elder son 
of John Cust, first Earl Brownlow, and the 
heir to a portion of the lar^e estates of 
Francis Egerton, third and .ast Duke of 
Bridgewater [q. v,] In 1849 this property 
passed to Lord Alford, but he died in „851, 
leaving his widow with two sons. A famous 
legal contest known as the Bridgewater Will 
Case followed Lord Alford’s death, and his 
elder son’s claim to succeed to the Bridge- 
water estates was warmly disputed, but was 
finally settled by the House of Lords in the 
young man’s favour on 19 Aug. 1863. 

Lady Marian Alford was an accomplished 
artist, inheriting her tastes in this direction 
from both her parents, and, although she 
enjoyed no regular education in art, her 
drawings and paintings attain a very high 
standard. Her house in London, Alford 
House, Prince’s Gate, was built mainly from 
her own designs. She was also a liberal and 
intelligent patron of artists in England and 
Italy, and a friend of the leading artists of 
the day. She was especially interested in 
needlework, both as a fine ai‘t and as an em- 
ployment for women, and it was gxeatly 
through her influence and personal efforts 
that the Royal School of Art Needlework in 
Kensington took its rise. For many years 
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she collected materials for a history of needlo- 
work, 'Which she -oubliahed in handsome form 
in 1886 under tlie title of ‘ Needlework as 
Art ’ In society, as well as in art circles, 
Lady Marian Alford was noted for refine- 
ment and dignity, and for her powers of 
conversation. She died at her sou s house, 
Ashridge, Berkhampstead, on 8 heb. 1888, 
and was buried at Belton near C^ranmam. 
Of her two sons the elder, John William 
Spencer Brownlow Egerton-Oust, succeeded 
his grandfather as second Earl Brownlow, 
and, dying unmarried in 1867, was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Adelbort 
Wellington Brownlow Oust, third and pre- 
sent Earl Brownlow. 


‘Private information and personal know- 
lecge.] 

ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, DtJO 
OF Ejdinbukoh and Duke of SaxE-Conuno 
and Gotha (1844-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, was horn 
at Windsor Castle on 6 Aug. 1844. In 1856 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir John) Cowell 
of the royal engineers was a'lpomted lus 
governor, and in October 1857 .lo was esta- 
Dlished at Alverbank, a cottage near Gosport, 
where he was prepared for the navy by the 
Rev. William Howe Jolley, a chaplain and 
naval instructor. It was the wish of the 
prince consort that the boy should pass tlui 
usual entry examination, which he did in 
August 1868, when he was appointed to the 
Euryalus, a 60-gun screw frigate, specially 
commissioned by Captain J ohn Walter I arle* 
ton, well known as a good and careful officer. 
The Euryalus went in the first instance to 
the Meciiterranean, and afterwards to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, giving the 
young prince the opportunity for an ex- 
cursion into the Orange P'ree otate. On his 
return to Cape Town he tilted (on 17 Se;)t. 
1860) the first load of stones into the sea for 
the breakwater in Table Bay. From the 
Cape the Euryalus went to the West Indies, 
anc. returned to England in August 1861. 
The prince was then appointed to the St. 
George with Captain the Hon. Francis 
Egerton for service in the Channel, North 
America,West Indies, and the Mediterranean, 
being, by the special desire of his father, 
treated onboard as the other midshipmen; 
on shore he occasionally took his place as 
the son of the queen. It was not, however, 
considered necessary, or indeed advisable, to 
subject him to the prescribed limits of age 
and service. 

In the winter of 1862-3 a prospect of 
securing a foreign throne was suddenly pre- 
sented to Prince Alfred, and as suddenly 


withdrawn. Tlu^ oitizmia of the kingdom of 
Greece, having diqirivod tlunr king, 

Otiio, of t.he crown, tmivkod Ihm* c.onHdmKHi 
in England by Ix^st.owing tln^ dignity on the 
queen of England’s second sou by an over- 
wludniing nnijorily of vot.<‘s, (uist on an 
appeal to univln-sal Nu(lVagi^((> 15 l)e<\ 1H62), 
The total nninlxu-orvoli^sgivim was 1 
of tlnwe 1 Vince Alfriul rejM'ivi'd 260,016. 
Tlis eh'ction, which was bailed throughout 
Greece with unqualiti(‘d enthusiasiu, was 
ratified by th(' National Assembly (!l Keb, 
1866). l^he (jiuxni was not avers(*. to Prince 
AUVedV acctqilance of tlui honour, hut Lord 
Palmerston, the prinn^ minister, with Karl 
Hiisselljthe fon^ign s(u;ret ary, l(U(‘w that, the 
proposal cent raviMKulau arranpumuit, already 
ont.(u*(‘d into with Uussia and Eniuce, wluu’ehy 
no prince of any of thiwe (Muintric's coulll 
ascend tlu^ throm' of < IrtMre. Atxuirdingly, 
the crown WHS rt^fused. At l^ord Russeirs 
suggestion, hoW('ver, lu^gotiations W(n‘o 
opened with Pniu'e AlfriMl’s uiu'le, Duke 
Ernest of Hax(^-<lohurg-Uotba, with a viinv 
to his filling the vacant fhlici', hut it was 
deemed essfuitial t.hut Duke Enu'st, who 
was childless, slumld, if lu* assent e(l,renottnce 
at once his duchy of Snxe*Oohurg in favour 
of his nephew, fVimu^ Alfred. This eondi- 
tion Duke Ermsst and his council declined 
to tuitertain, and the Grtsh throm» was 


fmaliy accepttxl (60 Marclj 1866) hy ( Wil- 
liam )*(hu)rge, si'cond son of IVince Ghristian 
of Sleswig-IIolstein-t IHickshurg, who, in ac- 
cordance with an earlier treaty, senn became 
king of Denmark (15 Nov. 1866), Mean- 
while Alexandra, the sister of t.he newly 
chosen king of Gns'ce and danght('r of 
IVince Ghristian, niarrieil, on 10 March 
1866, IVince AlfrtuVs brother, the IVince of 
Wales. One result of thesis transactionH 
was th(^ formal ext'cution by the Pmuxi of 
Wales, who was tin* m‘xt heir t<i liis uncle 
Ernest of i8a.V(?-Gohurg-Ootha in tlu^ succes- 
sion to the throne of that tlnchyt of a deed 
of renunciation, which transfern^l his tlths 
in the duchy to AlfrtMl, his nt^xt. bnd.lu^r 
(19 April 1866). After more than thirty 
years the dctxl took ellt'ct. (Mai.mkhjiuuv, 
> 567; Duke Euncst m Saxw- 
Comma, iv, 85 iK); FiNnAV, JFii#- 

ton/ of Ore,m*j vii. 289 sec .) 

Meanwhile, IVince ALrtsl steadily pur- 
sued luH career in the British navy. On 
24 Feb. 1866 lu^ was promoted to he Umi* 
tenant of the Uacoon with (kptain Gount 
Gleichen [see VttrroR, HnppL" In lu^r he 
continued for three years, and <ui 26 Feb, 
1866 he was promotixl to captain (passing 
over the intermiHlmte rank of commander). 
At the same time he waa granted by parlta- 
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merit an income of 15,000/. a year, dating 
back to the day of his majority (6 Aug. 1865), 
and on the queen’s birtliday (24 May 1866) 
he was created Duke of Edinburgh and 
Earl of Ulster and Kent. The orders of the 
Garter, Tliistle, and St. Patrick, Grand Cross 
of the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, 
Star of India, Indian Empire, and all the 
"Drincipal foreign orders were conferred on 
him. In Marcj. 1866 he was elected master 
of the Trinity House ; in June he received 
the freedom of the city of London. 

In January 1867 he commissioned the 
Galatea, and in her visited Rio Janeiro, the 
Cape, Adelaide, Melbourne, Tasmania, and 
Sydney, At this last place he was shot in 
the back by an Irishman named O’Farrell 
(12 March 1868). The wound was fortu- 
nately trifling, but the indi Tnation excited 
was very great, and O’FarreL was tried, con- 
victed, and executed in the course of a few 
weeks. The Galatea returned to England 
in the summer of 18G8. After a short stay 
she again sailed for the far East, visiting 
India, China, and .Japan, where the duke 
was honourably received by the Mikado. 
The Galatea returned to England and was 
■oaid off in the summer of 1871. In February 
-876 the duke was appointed to the ironclad 
Sultan, one of the fleet in the Mediterranean 
under Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps Hornby 
[q. V, Suppl.] With Hornby he proved him- 
self an apt pupil. He attained a particular 
reputation for his skill in manoeuvring a 
fleet, and that not as a prince, but as a naval 
offlcer. 

On 30 Dec. 1878 he was promoted, by- 
order in council, to the rank of rear-ad- 
miral, and in November 1879 was ap- 
pointed to the command of the naval reserve, 
which he held for three years. During that 
period he mustered the coastguard shius each 
summer, and organised them as a f ,eet in 
the North Sea or the Baltic. On 30 Nov, 
1882 he was promoted to be vice-admiral, 
and from December 1 883 to December 1884 
commanded the Cliannel squadron. From 
1886 to 1889 he was commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean, and it was specially at 
this time that his skill in handling a fleet 
was most talked of. It was commonly said 
that, with the exception of Hornby, no one 
in modern times could be compared with 
him. On 18 Oct. 1887 he was made an 
admiral, and from 1890 to 1893 he was com- 
mander-in-chief at Devonport. On 3 June 
1893 he was promoted to the rank of admiral 
of the fleet. 

A little more than two months afterwards, 
22 Aug. 1893, on the death of hie father’s 
brother, he succeeded him as reigning duke 


of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, in virtue of the 
renunciation in 1863 by his brother, the 
Prince of W ales, of the title to that duchy. 
The question was then raised whether as a 
German sovereign prince he could retain his 
privileges as an English peer or his rank as 
an Englisk admiral of the fleer. This last 
he was permitted to hold by an order in 
council of 23 Nov. 1893, but it was under- 
stood that he had no longer a voice or seat 
in the House of Lords. He relinquished, 
too, the income of 15,000/. which had been 
settled on him on attaining his majority, but 
kept tke further 10,000/. which was granted 
on his marriage in 1874, as an allowance to 
keep up Clarence House, London, where he 
resided for a part of each year. In Germany 
there were many who affected to resent the 
intrusion of a foreigner among the princes of 
the empire ; but among his own subjects he 
speedily overcame hostile prejudices, adapt- 
ing himself to his new duties and new sur- 
roundings, and taking an especial interest 
in all t:iat concerned, the agricultural and 
industrial prosperity of the duchies. A keen 
sportsman, a man of refined tastes, passion- 
ately fond of music, and a good performer 
on the violin, he was yet of a somewhat 
reserved disposition which prevented him 
from being so popular as his brothers ; but 
by those -wdio were in a position to know 
him best he was admirec and esteemed. 
He died suddenly at Rosenaii, near Coburg, 
on 30 July 1900 of paralysis of the heart, 
which, it was understood, saved him from 
the torture of a slow death by an internal 
disease of a malignant nature. He was 
buried on 4 Aug. in the mausoleum erected 
by his uncle Duke Ernest II in the cemetery 
at Coburg. 

Duke Alfred married, at St. Petersburg 
on 23 Jan, 1874, the Grand Duchess Marie 
Aloxandrovna, only daughter of the Tsar of 
Russia, Alexander II, and left by her four 
daughters, three of whom married in their 
father’s lifetime, in each case before com- 
pleting their eighteenth year. The eldest 
daughter, Princess Marie Alexandra Victoria 
(A 29 Oct. 1875), married, 10 Jan. 1893, 
Ferdinand, crown prince of Roumania; the 
second daughter, "h-incess Victoria Melita 
(/;. 25 Nov. 1876), married, on 19 April 
1894, her first cousin Louis, grand duke of 
Hesse; the third daughter, Princess Alex- 
andra Louise Olga Victoria (A 1 Sept. 1878), 
married the Hereditary Prince oJ Hohon- 
lohe-Langenburg on 20 A^jril 1896; the 
foiirth daughter, Princess Beatrice Leopol- 
dine Victoria, was born on 20 April 188*^. 

Duke Alfred’s only son, Alfre£ Alexander 
William Ernest All3ert, born on ,15 Oct. 
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1874, died of pliUiisis at Meran on 6 Fob. 
1899. The succession to tlie dacliy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotba thus passed, on the ronnneia- 
tionboth of Duke Alfred’s next brother, the 
Duke of Connaught, and of his son, to Duke 
xMfred’s nephew, the Duke of Albany, pos- 
thumous son of his youngest brother, Leo- 
pold, duke of Albany, Queen Victoria's 
youngest son. 

A portrait of the duke by Von Angoli, 
dated 1876, is at Windsor, together with a 
picture of the ceremony of his inarriago at 
§t. Petersburg, which was' painted by N. 
Chevalier. 

[Times, 1 Aug. 1900 ; Army and Navy Gazette, 
4 Aug.; Milner and Briarloy’s Cruise of Her 
Majesty’s ship Galatea, 1867-8; 8ir Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort; Prothoro’s 
Lifo and Letters of Dean Stanley ; Navy^Lists ; 
Poster’s Peerage.] J. K- D. 

ALLAN, Sth henry MAUSTTMAN 
Havelock (1830-1897), general. [See 
Havelock-Allan.] 

ALLARDYOE, ALEXANDIilR (184(5- 
1896), author, son of James Allardyca, 
farmer, was born on 21 Jati, 1846 at Tilly- 
miiiit, Gartly, parish of llliynie, Abordoon- 
shire. liocoiving his first losHons in Latin 
from his maternal grandmother (Smtcu, An 
AberdemM^e Village Propagan da) f he was 
educated at llhynie ^parish school, Aberdeen 
grammar school, anc the universit^y of Aber- 
deen. In 1868 he became sub-editor of tho 
‘Friend of India’ at Sorampore, Bengal. 
Lord Mayo appreciated him so highly that 
he oifore*d him an assiatant^commissioner- 
ship, but he keit to journalism. He was on 
the ‘ Friend of India ’ till 1876, having appa- 
rently at the same time done work for the 
‘Indian Statesman.' In 1875 he a\ieceeded 
John Capper as editor of the ‘ Ceylon Times,’ 
and one of his early experiences of ollice was 
tendering an apology to the judicial bench 
for contempt (London Thries^ iC) April 1896). 
Returning to Europe, he was for a timci at 
Berlin and afterwards in London, where ho 
wrote for ‘ Fraser’s Magazine/ the * Spec- 
tator,’ and other periocicals. In 1877 he 
settled at Edinburgh as reader to the hoarse 
of Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons, 
and assistant-editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.’ He died at Portobello on 26 April 
1896, and was buried in Rhynie parish 
churchyard, Aberdeenshire. 

When comparatively young Allardyce 
married his cousin, Barbara Anderson, who 
survived him. There was no family, 

Allardyce wrote ; 1. ‘ The City of Sun- 
shine,' 1877 ; 2nd edit. 1894; a vivacious 
tale of Indian life and manners, 2. ‘ Memoir 


of Viscounl; Keithof Sloiiohavmi Mavisclial, 
Admiral of tho LSB2; a trustworthy 
work. 8. ‘ Dal moral, a Romanco of tho 
Quooii’h Country,’ 18!), *1; a .lacohiti^ lali^ 
4. * Earlscourt, a Novtd of Drovinoial Lifo/ 
1894. 

In 1888 h(^ (Mlihnl two works of rar(» 
value an<l infrin’c'st (oacli in 2 v(4s. 8vo) ; 
(1 ) tho OchitM'tyn^ MSS. of .lohn Uamsay 
under tho of * Sootlaiul and S(M>tsuH'’u 
in the EighicHMith ( toil ury/ and (2) ‘ lad.- 
ters from and to ( duirlos Kirkpal rick Sharpt^ ’ 
[q. V.] Allardyce n^gularly wrotn political 
and literary art. i(d('s lor‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine/ and Ids skill in handling a sliort story 
Ls illuHtratod in Mu^ third sia'ii’M of ‘’rakJs 
from Blackwood.’ At. tla^ tinns of liis diMith 
he was pnqairing thi^ volunu' on Alxirdiam- 
shire for Minssrs. Blackwood’s siu'ies of county 
histories. 

f Private Information; Times, Scotsman, and 
Ahordeon Pret^ Pressof 2-1 April, and At, heimaun 
of 2 May IBOU.] T. Ik 

ALLEN, (3 RANT (1818 181)!)), man of 
lottiu’s and man of science, whost^ full naino 
was Charles Crnnt Blnlrlintlie Allen, wna 
horn at Alwington, near Kingston in Canada, 
on 24 lAh. (818. lie was tlio soeond but 
only surviving sonof Joso|di Antlsfdl Albm, 
a chn’gyman of tbo Irish ChurcJi who (‘mi- 
grated to (kinadain 1810, and Mnwhaal bis 
son by olovim months, dying at Alwington, 
ntair Kingston, in (kina, da, on 0 Oet. 1!)()0. 
lIiH niothm* (Charloti(' Catlnuhn' Ann) wuh 
theonly daughter of Clmrh'S VNdlUaiu Crant, 
fifth baron do Longiumil, a tith' crtaiUal 
by Louis XIV in 17()0, and tlu' only om^ in 
Canada t.lmt is otlufially nsaignisial, The 
imUhiw’s familv nf thi^ C rants came to 
Canada from Blairtlndio in Scotland. 

Grant Albm (as la* always styhsl him- 
aolf) ftp(mt the first tIiirt(Mm yi^arsof his life 
among tln^ delight ftd snrro'undln ji’s of the 
Thousand Isb's, on tho Upper St., aiwrmim^, 
wlicn* ho l<*arutto love animals and flowers* 
His earliest t(*acher was his latlu'r, In about 
1861 tho family movtsl to Newhavjm, Con- 
necticut, wluw. he bad a tutor from Vale. 
In the following y(‘ar tiny wmit again f.o 
France, and lu^ was nlacsul for a time in 
tho Colhkge Impfu’ial a**. Di(*p|)(S tndbro being 
finally transferred to King Ihlwnrd’s Sclum,, 
Birmingham. In 18f}7 he was (dtad-od tcut 
nostumstership at M(^rton (hdlog(^, Oxford. 
His undergraunato cuireer was hampt^red by 
an early marringo his lirst wife was always 
an invalid and soon died ; but lu^ gained 
aBrstdass in classical moderat ions, and a 
second class in the final dassicul school aft<T 
only a year’s reading. In IH7 1 he graduaf.ed 
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BA,, but proceeded to no further degree. 
For the next three years he undertook the 
uncongenial work of schoolmaster at Brigh- 
ton, Cheltenham, and Reading. In 1873 he 
was appointed professor of mental and moral 
philosophy in a college at Spanish Town in 
Jamaica, then founded by the government 
for the education of the negroes. The experi- 
ment of the negro college was a failure. 
The half-dozen students that could be got to 
attend required only the most elementary 
instruction, and the principal died of yellow 
fever. In 1876 the college was finally closed, 
and Allen returned to England with a small 
sum of money in compensation for the loss 
of his post. These three years, however, in 
Jamaica had an important influence on the 
development of Allen’s mind. He had leisure 
to read and to allow his ideas to clarify. It 
was during this time that he acquired a fair 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon for the benefit of 
his pupils. He also studied philosophy and 
physical science, and framed an evolutionary 
system of his own, based mainly on the 
works of Herbert Spencer, In later jrears 
he was not much of a student. His views 
were formed when he came back from 
Jamaica, and such they remained to the end. 

While at Oxford Allen had contributed to 
a short-lived periodical, entitled * The Oxford 
University hiagazine and Review,’ of which 
only two numbers appeared (December 1869 
and January 1870). On re-settling in Eng- 
land in 1876, he resolved to support himself 
by his pen. His first book was an essay on 
‘ Physiological if^sthetics’ (1877), which he 
dedicated to Mr, Herbert Spencer and pub- 
lished at his own risk. The book did not sell, 
but it won for the author some reputation, 
and introduced his name to the editors of 
magazines and newspapers. He began to find 
a ready market for his wares — popular scien- 
tific articles, always with an evolutionary 
moral — in the 'Cornhill,’ the ^ St. James’s 
Gazette,’ and elsewhere. But such stray 
work did not yield a livelihood; and Allen 
was glad to accept an engagement of some 
montlxs to assist Sir William Wilson Hunter 
[q. V. Siippl.] in the compilation of the * Im- 
perial Gazetteer of India.^ ^ I wrote,’ he says, 
* with my own hand the greater part of the 
articles on the North-Western Provinces, 
the Punjab and Sind, in those twelve big 
volumes.’ For a short time he was on the 
staff of the ' Daily News,’ but nightwork did 
not suit him, and he was one of the regular 
contributors to that brilliant but unsuccess- 
ful periodical, ^ London ’ (1878-9). During 
this period he published another essay on 
*The Colour Sense’ (1879), which won high 
approval from Mr. Mfred Russell Wallace ; 


three collections of popular scientific articles 
(' Vignettes from Nature,’ 1881, < The Evo- 
lutionist at Large,’ 1881, and * Colin Clout’s 
Calendar,’ 1883), the value and accuracy of 
which are attested by letters from Darwin 
and Huxley; two series of botanical studies 
on flowers (‘ Colours of Flowers,’ 1882, and 
* Flowers and their Pedigrees,’ 1883) ; and a 
little monograph on ^Anglo-Saxon Britain’ 
(1881). 

If the last-mentioned be excepted, all 
Allen’s early publications from 1877 to 1 883 
were in the field of science. Unfortunat ely, 
he could not live by science alone. He has 
himself described how he became a novelist. 
His first essays in fiction were short stories, 
contributed to ‘Belgravia’ and other maga- 
zines under the pseudonym of J. Arbuthnot 
Wilson, and collected under the title of 
‘ Strange Stories ’ (1884). In the opinion of 
his friends he never wrote anything better 
than some of these psychological studies, 
notably ‘The Reverend John Creedy’ and 
‘The Curate of Chuniside,’ both of which 
appeared in the ‘ Comhill.’ Ilis first novel 
was ‘ Philistia,’ which originally appeared as 
a serial in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
was published in the then orthodox three 
volumes in 1884, again under a pseudonym 
— this time Cecil Power. This book is largely 
autobiographical. Though it did not take 
with the public, the author received suffi- 
cient encouragement to go on. During the 
next fifteen years he brought out more than 
thirty books of fiction, of which the only one 
that need be mentioned here is ‘ The Woman 
who did’ (1895). This is a T&ndenz-Rommi^ 
written, as he said, ‘ for the first time in my 
life wholly and solely to satisfy my own taste 
and my own conscience.’ The heroine is a 
woman with all the virtues who, out of 
regard to the dignity of her sex, refuses to 
submit to the legal tie of marriage. The 
disastrous consequences of such a scheme of 
life are developed by the author with re- 
morseless precision. He intended the book, 
in all seriousness, to be taken as a protest 
against the subjection of women, and he 
dedicated it to his wife, with whom he had 
passed ‘ my twenty happ iest jrears.’ The lack 
of humour in it puzzled his friends. The 
public read it eagerly, but were shocked. 
3[e followed it up with another ‘hill-top’ 
novel, ‘The British Barbarians ’ (1896), which, 
was an equally inconsequent satire on the 
existing social system, and then quietly re- 
turned to the writing of commonplace fiction, 
some of which appeared under the fresh 
pseudonym of Olive Pratt Rayner, 

But Allen’s intellectual activity was by 
no means confined to novel writing. He 
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contributed regularly to newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reviews, wliicli contain some of 
Ills best work, often not reprinted. Of those 
that were republished in book form, the 
fullest light was thrown on the author^s real 
views of life in ‘ Falling in Love, with other 
Essays on more exact Branches of Science' 
(1889), and ‘Postprandial Philosophy '(1894). 
Twice he returned to the more abstruse 
science of his earlier day s. In 1888 he brought 
out ‘Force and Energy,' which embodies the 
results of his lonely reading and cogitations in 
Jamaica, where the first draft of it was pri- 
vately printed (1876). Physicists generally 
declined to discuss his novel theory of dyna- 
mics as being that of an amateur. Never- 
theless Allen persisted in it, and when the 
book passed into the remainder market iii 
1894, he presented a copy to a friend with 
this inscription : ‘ It contains my main con- 
tribution to human thought. And I desire 
here to state that, when you and I have 
passed away, I believe its doctrine will gra- 
dually be arrived at by other thinkers/ llis 
other serious work was ‘ The Evolution of 
the Idea of God’ (18971, an inc uiry into the 
origin of religions. Tnis bool: is crowded 
withanthropo.ogical loro, and contains nume- 
rous brilliant but it labours under 

the defect of attempting to explain ovt^ry- 
thing by means of a single theory. In con- 
nection with this should bo read an essay on 
the origin of tree worship that he prefixed 
to a verse translation of the ‘ Attia’ of Ca- 
tullus (1892). In 1894 he issued a volume 
of poems which he modestly ontithid ‘ Tlio 
Lower Slopes’ (1894). In technique they 
are the verses of a prose writer, tliougli 
they reveal not a little of the heart of the 
author, and the ideals of his youth, when 
most of them were actually written. In the 
later years of his life Allen found a fnmh 
interest in art, and particularly in Italian 
art. To art as a handicraft he had always 
been attracted, as may be seen in his vo;y 
first contribution to the ‘ Cornliill’ on ‘ Carv- 
ing a Coco-nut.’ The appreciation of paint- 
ing and architecture came later, as the re- 
sult of repeated visits to Italy. To his 
scientific mind they fell into their place m 
branches of human evolution. It is this 
unifying conception of art, as well as of his- 
tory, that inspires the series of guide-books 
which he wrote in his last years on Paris, 
Florence, Venice, and the cities of Belgium 
(1897, 1898). 

Grant Allen never enoyed robust health. 
London was always dis’-asteful to him. In 
1881 he settled at Dorking, where he de- 
lighted in botanical walks in the woods and 
sandy heaths ; but nearly every year he was 


compolhul to wint(u* in tlu^ south of Euroju), 
usually at Antibos, though on<*,e or tAvic<^ ho 
wont as far as Alghu’s and lOgypt. In 1892 
ho bought a pkfii of ground almost on tho 
summit of ilmdlltiad, and built himwdf a 
cliarmiiig cottage wbi<!h he calhul tho Croft. 
Hero ho foum, that he could (uuhin^ tho 
severity of an English wintiU’unud surround- 
ings wilder than at Dorking, and with tho 
society of a few congenial iVionds. (Jonti- 
nontal tri ;)S luj still lunth^, (^hiolly to ])r(q)ani 
Ilia guid(5- books. His favouHl t* holiday resort 
was on tho Thames, n^var Marlow, liarly in 
1899 ho was seij!e«lwith a mysU'rious ilhu'sH, 
the null natuni (vf which was not do1<s‘.t,(ul 
till after his death. A Bor mont hs of sufibr- 
ing he died on 28 ()(*t,. His body was cre- 
mated at Woking, t he otily conmumy being 
a memorial addn^ss by Mr. Ere.deric, Ilarri- 
son. In 1872, just helbri^starting lbr.lHniaica, 
ho married his siuiond wile, Klhui, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Jiuvanl of Lyme Ih^gis, 
She survives him, t ogi't.hnr with one son, the 
only issue of the marriage. 

[Grant Alloa, a Memoir, hy I'Mward Olodd, 
with portrait and hihliograph}s Loudoa, HIOO.l 

J. 8. (h ‘ 

ALLINGHAM, WIlddAM (1821- 
1889), poet, was horn at Hallvshunnon, Dom^- 
on 10 March 182-U Williani Ailing- 
-lam, his father, who^ had formerly hi^ni a 
merchant, was at t he tinn^ of his hirth^ mana- 
ger of the local hank; his mother, EHzaheth 
Crawford, was also a native of Hallyshan- 
non. The family, originally from tliimp- 
shire, had betin settled in Indnnd since the 
time of Elizah(*tli. Allingluuu entensl tlm 
bank with which bis fatlu^r was conm»cU'd 
at the age of thirteen, atid strove to perfect 
the scanty education he had received at a 
boarding-school by a vigorous course ofself- 
improvement. At the agv (if twenly-lAve 
he received an appointment in the customs, 
successively exiu’cised for stn’eral years at 
Donegal, Hallyshanuoti, and other towns in 
Ulster. He nevertheh'ss paid almost annual 
visits to London, the first In IH ln^aboutwldch 
time he contributed to la^igb Hunt’s Dour- 
nal,’ and in 1847 he mmhi the ptirsonal ac- 
quaintance of Leigh Hunt*, who treated him 
with great kindnt'ss, and intiroduced him to 
Carlyle and other men of letters, 'rhrtmglt 
Coventry Patmore he became known to 
Tennyson, ns well as to liosset.ti and tlm 
pre-UaMuielite circle in general, 'riie cor- 
roaponikence of Tmmyson am! Patnmrti 
attests the high opinion which hotli enter- 
tained of the "loetical immuse of this young 
Irishman. ILs first voiumts entitled simply 
‘Poems’ 'London, IHHG, 1 2mo), mblished in 
1800, witu a dedication to Hunt, was 
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nevertheless soon withdrawn, and his next 
venture, ^Day and Night Songs’ (1854, Lon- 
don, 8vo), though reproducing many of the 
early poems, was on a much more restricted 
scale. Its decided success justified the publi- 
cation of a second edition next year, with the 
addition of a new title-piece, * The Music 
Master,’ an idyllic poem which had appeared 
in the volume of lfeO,but had undergone so 
much refashioning as to have become almost 
a new work. A second series of ^Day and 
Night Songs’ was also added. The volume 
was enriched by seven very beautiful wood- 
cuts after designs by Arthur Plughes, as well 
as one by Millais and one by Rossetti, which 
rank among the finest examples of the work 
of these artists in book illustration. Alling- 
ham was at this time on very intimate terms 
with Rossetti, whose letters to him, the best 
that Rossetti ever wrote, were publivshed by 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill in the * Atlantic Monthly’ 
for 1896. Allingham afterwards dedicated a 
volume of his collected works to the memory 
of Rossetti, ^ whose friendship brightened 
many years of my life, and whom I never 
can forget.’ Many of the poems in this col- 
lection obtained a wide circulation through 
Irish hawkers as broadside halfpenny ballads. 
On 18 J une 1864 he obtained a pension of 60Z. 
on the civil list, and this was augmented to 
loo/, on 21 Jan. 1870. 

In 1863 Allingham was transferred from 
Ballyshannon, where he had again officiated 
si nee 1856, to the customs house at Lymington, 
In the preceding year he had edited ‘ Night- 
ingale Valley’ (reissued in 1871 as ^Choice 
Lyrics and short Poems; or. Nightingale 
Valley ’), a choice selection of English lyrics; 
in 1804 he edited ‘The Ballad Book’ for the 
^Golden Treasury’ series, and in the same 
year appeared ‘ Laurence Bloomfield in Ire- 
land,’ a poem of considerable length in the 
heroic couplet, evincing careful study of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, and regarded by him- 
self as his most important work. It certainly 
was the most ambitious, and its want of suc- 
cess with the public can only be ascribed to 
the inherent difficulty of the subject. The 
efforts of Laurence Bloomfield, a young Irish 
landlord returned to his patrimonial estate 
after an English education and a long mi- 
nority to raise the society to which he comes 
to the level of the society he has left, form 
a curious counterpart to the author’s own 
efforts to exalt a theme, socially of deep 
interest, to the region of -ooetry. Neither 
Laurence Bloomfield nor A. lingliam is quite 
successful, but neither is entirely unsuccess- 
ful, and the attem]^ was worth making in 
both instances. The poem remains the 
epic of Irish philanthropic landlordism, and 


its want of stirring interest is largely re- 
deemed by its wealth of admirable descrip- 
tion, both of man and nature. Turgenelf 
said, after reading it, ‘I never understood 
Ireland before.’ Another reprint from 
‘Fraser’ was the ‘Rambles of Patricias 
Walker,’ lively accounts of pedestrian 
tours, which appeared in hook form in 1873. 
In 1865 he published ‘ Fifty Modern 
Poems,’ six of which had appeared in earlier 
collections. The most important of the re- 
mainder are pieces of local or national in- 
terest. Except for ‘Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories’ (1877), chiefly reprints, and an occa- 
sional contribution to the ‘ Athenieum,’ he 
printed little more verse until the definitive 
collection of his poetical works in six volumes 
(1888-93); this edition included ‘Thought 
and Word,’ ‘An Evil May-Day: a religious 
poem ’ which had previously appeared in a 
limited edition, anc ‘ Ashley Manor ’ (an un- 
acted play), besides an entire volume of short 
aphoristic poems entitled ‘ Blackberries,’ 
which had been previously published in 
1884. 

In 1870 Allingham retired from the civil 
service, and removed to London as sub- 
editor (under James Anthony Froude [q. v. 
SuppL] of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ to which he 
had long been a contributor. Four years 
later he succeeded Fro-ude as editor, and on 
22 Aug. 1874 he married Miss Helen Pater- 
son (5, 1848), eldest child of Dr. Alexander 
Henry Paterson, known under her wedded 
name as a distinguished water-colour painter. 
He conducted the magazine with much ability 
until the commencement, in 1879, of a new 
and shortlived series under the editorship of 
Principal Tulloch. His editorship was made 
memorable by the publication in the maga- 
zine of Carlyle’s ‘ Early Kings of Norway,’ 
given to him as a mark of regard by Carlyle, 
whom he free ueutly visited, and of whose 
conversation Lie has preserved notes which 
it may be hoped will one day he published. 
After the termination of his connection with 
‘ Fraser,’ he took up his residence, in 1881, at 
Witley, in Surrey, whence in 1888 he re- 
moved to Hampstead with a view to the 
education of his children. Plis health was 
already much impaired by the effects of a 
fall from horsebacli, and he died about a year 
after his settlement at Lyndhurst Road, 
Hampstead, on 18 Nov. 1889. His remains 
were cremated at Woking. 

Though not ranking among the foremost 
of his generation, Allingham, when at his 
best, is an excellent poet, simple, clear, and 
graceful, with a distinct though not ob- 
trusive individuality. His best work is 
concentrated in his ‘ Day and Night Songs ’ 
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(1854), wlxicli, whether pathetic or sportive, 
whether expressing feeling or depicting 
scenery, whether upborne by simple melody 
or embodying truth in symbol, a.ways fulfil 
the intention of the author and achieve the 
character of works of art. The employment 
of colloquial Irish without conventional 
hibernicisms was at the time a noteworthy 
novelty. 'The Music Master’ (1855), though 
of no absorbing interest, is extremely pretty, 
iind although ‘Laurence Bloomfield’ will 
mainly survive as a social document, the 
reader for instruction’s sake will often be de- 
lighted by the poet’s graphic felicity. The 
rest of Allingham’s poetical work is on a 
lower level; there is, nevertheless, ranch 
point in most of his aphorisms, though few 
may attain the absolute perfection which ab- 
solute isolation demands. 

Two portraits, one rc^presenting Ailing- 
ham in middle, the other in latter life), arc 
reproduced in the collected edition of hie 
poems. 

A collection of prose works entitled ‘ Vario- 
ties in Prose ’ was posthumously published 
in three volumes in 1893. 

[Atheujeum, 23 Nov. 18<S9 A 11 i 11 gli am ’« pre- 
faces to liis Moems; Rosst^lti's IoINts to Jiiiu, 
edited by Dr. IJirkbock Hill; A. H, j\lileH’H Pools 
and Poetry of tho Century ; private informa- 
tion; personal knowledge.] It. O'. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE JAMER (1812- 
1898), botanist and zoolo^'ist, borif at Cork 
in 1812, was eldest sou 0 : James Allman of 
Bandon, co. Cork. He was educated at 
the Belfast academical institution and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B. A. 1839, NiB. 1843, and M. 1 ). 1 847 . In 
1842 he became a member, and in 1844 a 
fellow, of the Royal Oollego of Surgeons, 
Ireland, and on 1 July 1847 he was admitted 
to the ad eundem degree of !M,1). at Oxford. 
Originally intended for the bar and then for 
medicine, he abandoned both in order to 
devote himself to the study of natural sci- 
ence, and especially of marine zoology, of 
which he was one of the early pioneers in 
England. His first scientitic paper— on 
polyzoa— appeared in 1843 ; it was followed 
'jy one on hydrozoa in 1844, and in tho next 
thirty years Allman published over a hundred 
■papers' on these and similar subjects. In 
-.844 he was appointed, in succession to his 
namesake, William Allman [q.v.], professor 
of botany in Dublin University. On 1 June 
1854 he was elected F.R.S., and in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of natural history, and keeper of the 
natmral history museum in the university of 
Edinburgh ; his inaugural lecture was pub- 
lished (Edinburgh, 1855). 


Allman’H reputation nsMts (yn his inveHt-i- 
■rations into tlie elnsHifi(uition and morpho- 
logy of tho cmlenterut.a and polyzou. IUb' 
‘Monograph of the b’reshwater Dolyzoa’ 
was ■^ubliHliedby the Itay Rochdy in ISfytJ, 
and 1871“ 2 the Hume woernty puhlinhed in 
two fme folioH Allman’s tnost important 
work, ‘A Monograph of the (lymnobluHtic 
or Tubiilarian I lydroida.’ I’lie way for t luH 
had been prena,rc<l by the * Motuygrapb of the 
Nakod-eye.d 1 baluHje,’ publialual in 1849 by 
Edward*Korhys |<p v.|, ami by lluy M)e(aiinc 
Ifydrozoa ’ <)- Thomaa Ihmry Uiixleyljp v. 
Riippl], piibliahed by the Uoyal Rfyciety in 
1859. Six yeara later Allman was iuvit(ul 
to report on tlu) hydroiils ciylbaded by L. E, 
de Pourtales on bthalf tyf tlu' I'nilnd Slnl,(\H 
govorimumt. in the ( Uilf Stnann ; Allman’s 
rcyport fornnul ]yart ii. of the tlftb viylume of 
the ‘ Memoirs of (hi‘ Mus<mm of ( ’ottqyaral lve 
Zoology at) Harvard,’ In 1883 Iny lyerlbrmed 
a Himilur Hervie(‘ for the Uritisli ;40V('niment, 
contributing a report, on bydroalN to a seri(‘s 
of Ohal longer riqyortH e(lit<‘d by Sir (harb*M 
Wyville Taomson [4. v,| Allmaa’a ri'port 
is part. XX. of the He.vi'iith volume ( 1883), 
For his work on liydroids Allman reeeived 
tin) Brisbane medal of Hn* Uoyal Soehd-y of 
Edinburgh in 1877, the (binnin;';ham medal 
of tho Uoyal Irish Academy in 1878, and 
the gold medal of the Linnean Society in 
1899. 

Meanwhile, in 1870, Allman rtdired from 
his professorMliip at Ediidmrgh, being pre- 
sented with a testimonial on 39 4nly. In 
1871 lie was elected a mmnbm* of the Atbe- 
ninum Club by the emnmittee, From 1855 
till tho abolition <yf the bounl in 1881 bo 
was one of the Seoitish lishery commis- 
sioners, and in 1879 he vvas appointml-a 
commissioner to impiire into the worKingof 
the queen’s collegi's in Ireland, lie bad 
always taken a keen interest in t he populii- 
nsatiou of seimiee, utid was one of the early 
promoters of the British Assoeiatinn for tfm 
Advancement t)f Seiimee; be presided over 
the biological section in 1873, ami over tlm 
united association when it. un*t at Sbellield 
in 1879. He served on the iumneil of the 
Royal Society from 1871 t(j 1873, and in 
1874 he Hucc(‘eded (leorge Bent ham |tpv.] 
as president, of the Linnean Stmiety, to the 
‘ Journal ’ of which Im had contributed seve- 
ral papers, the most; important being that 
Oft the freshwater medusa; he relinquished 
tho presidency in 1883. wlieu he was sue- 
ceedudby SirJohn Lubhock(now Lord Ave- 
bury). lie also acttul for many years as 
examiner in natural histi^ry for the university 
of London, for the tinny, navy, and Indian 
medical and civil services. 
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On leaving Edinburgh Allman had settled 
first at Wey bridge and then in close proxi- 
mity to Mr. Alfred Kussel Wallace, at 
Ardmore, Parkstone, Dorset. He died there 
on 24 Nov. 1898, and was buried on the 
29th in Poole cemetery. His wife, Hannah 
Louisa, third daughter of Samuel Shaen of 
Crix, near Colchester, Essex, by whom he 
had no issue, predeceased him in 1890. 

Besides the works mentioned above and 
his numerous scientific papers, of which a 
list is given in the Eoyal Society’s Catalogue, 
Allman published a lecture entitled *The 
Method and Aim of Natural History Studies’ 
(Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo), and contributed to 
J. V. Cariis’s ^leones Zootomicse’ (Leipzig, 
1857, fol.),and ' An Appendix on the Vegeta- 
tion of the Eiviera’ to A. Parity’s * Nice and 
its Climate’ (English transl. London, 1882, 
8vo). In the last. year of his life he printed 
a volume of poems for private circulation. 

[Allman’s Works in Brit. Museum Library; 
Proc. Linnean Soc. 1895-6, p. 30; Lists of Pel- 
lows of the Royal Soc. ; Nature, lix. 202, 269 (by 
Professor G. B. Howfs); Cat. Grad. Trin. Coll. 
Dublin; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; 
Men of the Time, 1895; Who’s Who? 1898; 
Times, 28 Nov. 1898 ; Huxley’s Life and Letters 
of T. H. Huxley, 1900.] A. F. P. 

ALLON, HENRY (1818-1892), congre- 
gational divine, born at W^elton, near H ull, 
on 13 Oct. 1818, was the son of William 
Allon, a builder and estate steward. He 
was apprenticed as a builder at Beverley, 
where he joined the congregational church, 
and began to preach at tae age of seventeen, 
liis devout character attracted the attention 
of James Sherman [q. v.], and others, by 
whose influence he was received in 1839 as 
a student at Clieshunt Collea’e, where he 
studied theology under .Tolin llarris (1802- 
1856) [q. V.] In 1844 he became assistant 
to Thomas I..ewis at Union Chapel, Isling- 
ton. He was ordained on 12 June 184^, 
and his ^)reaching at once created a re- 
markable impression. His striking presence 
added to the effect of his delivery, while he 
appealed in his sermons to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions of his hearers. 
On the death of Lewis on 29 Feb. 1862 
Allon became sole pastor of the church. In 
1861 Union Chapel was enlarged, and be- 
tween 1874 and 1877 it was rebuilt. Allon 
did not, however, confine his labours to his 
congregation, but extended them to many 
diderent fields of action. Ilis services to 
Cheahunt College wore very great. After 
Sherman’s death in 1862 he filled the hono- 
rary office of secretary, and in 1864 he was 
appointed ministerial trustee, as well as one 
of the trustees of the countess of Hunting- 


don’s connection [see Hastings, Selina". 
He also made extensive journeys through 
the British Isles and the United States, 
where in 1871 he received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Yale University. He 
received a similar distinction from St, An- 
drews in 1885. He was twice elected presi- 
dent of the Congregational Union—in 1804 
and in 1881 — an unprecedented distinction. 

In literature Allon was equally active, 
while his services to nonconformist music 
wex*e of the first importance. In 1863 he 
compiled a ^Memoir of James Sherman’ 
(^London, 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1804), and in 1866, 
in conjunction with Henry Robert Bey nolds 
~c , y. Suppl.], he undertook to ed:t the 
'"Jlritish (Quarterly Review,’ the represen- 
tative organ of the free churches [see 
Vauouan, RonBKT, 1796-1868]. In 1877 
he became sole editor, and continued in 
this position until the periodical was dis- 
continued in 1886. His services tohymnology 
vrere of great value. He edited the ^ Con- 
gregational Psalmist ’in 1868 in conjunction 
with Henry John Gauntlett ^q.v.], and new 
editions ap )eared in 1868, 1.875, and 1889, 
A second ecition, a ' Chant Book,’ was pub- 
lished in 1860; a third section, ^Anthems 
for Congregational Use,' in 1872, and a 
fourth, ‘ Tunes for Children’s Worship,’ in 
1879. Besides editing these musical works 
he acted as editor to the ‘New Congrega- 
tional Hymn-book,’ published ‘Supplemental 
Hymns for Public Worship ’ in 1868, 
‘llymns for Children’s Wors-iip’ in 1878, 
and the ‘ Congregational Psalmist .Hymnal’ 
in 1886. By these musical works, and by 
his lectures and writings, among which 
may be mentioned ‘The Worship of the 
Church,’ contributed to Henry Robert Rey- 
nolds’s ‘Ecclesia ’(1870), Allon did much 
to improve the musical portion of noncon- 
formist worship. As a composer he is only 
represented by one hymn, ‘Low in Thine 
o-gony,’ written for Passiontide, 

Allon died at Oanonbury on 16 April 
1892, and was buried in Abney Park ceme- 
tery on 21 April. A man of liberal thought 
and wide reading, many of his theological 
opinions were hardly in sympathy with those 
oJ his more conservative comtemporariea, 
such as John Oamphcll (1794-1867) [q. v.’ 
They exposed him to animadversions, but no 
attack ever excited him to bitterness. In 
1848 he was married at Bluntisham, in 
Huntingdonshire, to Eliza, eldest dauglxter 
of Joseph Goodman of Witton in that county. 
He left two sons and four daughters. A 
fund to establish a memorial to Allon was 
closed in 1897. By its means the chapel of 
Oheshunt College was enlarged, a new 
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organ provided, and an Allon scliolarsliip 
establislied. 

Besides the works already mentioned, and 
numerous sermons and pamphlets, Allon 
was the author of: 1. ‘ The Vision of God, 
and other Sermons/ London, 1876, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. 1877. 2. 'The Indwelling of Christ, 
and other Sermons/ London, 1892, 8vo. lie 
edited in 1869 the 'Sermons’ of Thomas 
Binney [q. v.] with a biographical and criti- 
cal sketch. A number of Adon’s letters to 
Iteynolds are printed in ' Henry Kobort 
Beynolds ; his -jife and Letters,’ edited by 
his sisters in 1898. 

Allon’s son, Henry Ersktne Allon (1804- 
1897), musical composer, born in October 
1864, was educatec at Amersham Hall 
School near Reading, at University College, 
London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He studied music under William Henry 
Birch and Frederic Corder. Bedsides two 
cantatas, ' Annie of Loebroyau ’ and J The 
Child of Elle,’ and many songs, he published 
several sonatas and other pieces for the 
pianoforte, and the pianolbrte and violin. 
3is work showed originality and power. lie 
was one of the promoters of the ' New Musi- 
cal Quarterly Review/ to which he fre- 
quently contributed. He died in IjoikIou 
on 3 April 1897, and bequeathed his library 
of musical works to the Union Society of 
Cambridge University (information kindly 
given by Mr. L. T, Rowe), 

[Harwood’s Henry Allon, 1804 (with portrait); 
Memorials of Honry Allon (with portrait), 1892; 
Congregational Yoar Book, 1803, pp, 202-5 
(with portrait); Historical Sketch, prefixed to 
Sermons preached at the dedication of Union 
Chapel, Islington, 1878; Burrell’s Memoirs of 
T. Lewis, 1863; Waddington’s Congregational 
History, 1860-1880, pp. 426-46; Congregation- 
alist, May 1879 (witS portrait); J. Giiinnof^s 
Rogers in Sunday Magazmo, 1892, pp, 387-91.] 

K. I. C. 

ALLPORT, Str JAMES JOSEPH 
(1811-1892), railway manager, born at Bir- 
mingham on 27 Feb. 1811, was third son of 
■William Allport {d, 1823) of Birmingham 
by Phoebe, daughter of Joseph Dickinson of 
W oodgreen, Statlbrdsh ire. His fat 1 ler was ft 
manufacturer of small arras, and for a time 
prime warden of the Birmingham Proof 
House Company. James was educated in 
Belgium, and at an early age, on the death 
of his father, assisted his mother in the conduct 
of her business. 

In 1839 he entered the service of the newly 
founded Birmingham and Derby Railway as 
chief clerk, and after filling the post of traffic 
manager was soon appointed manager of 
that railway. While in this employment in 


1841 he was one of the first to advocate and 
propose the establishnuuit of a railway (d(‘ar- 
mg-lioiiso system. On tlui anial carnation of 
his company with the North Midland ami 
Midland (Jounties Itaihvay on I ,lan. 1844, 
Allport was not sidi'.cttal as manageu* of the 
joint undertaking, but througb tlerinnuenee 
of George Hudson [(j. v.], who had marked 
his ability, was appoint (ul inanagiT of the 
Newcast.h*. and Darlington lim\ ’rhis lino 
prospimid nmh^r his six years’ ('otitrol, and 
developed into the \'ovff, N(nv<‘iiHth% and 
Berwick Itailway, lie was m^xt chosen in 
1850 to matmgi^ the Mancliestm*, Shellitdd, 
and Lincolnshire, lleui litth^ more Mian a 
branch of the London ami North- WesUam; 
and three years later, on I Oct. I8r>3, ho 
was appointed gem'.ral^ nmnngiu* of (he Mi<l- 
land Railway. At this period the Midland 
Company only possessed (ivt^ hundriHl miles 
of raih’oad, consisting of little more than an 
agglomeration of local lines staving tlu^ 
midland countit's, and was in a position of 
depemhmee on the London and North- 
Wiistern. The (extension of his railway 
system and its conversioii into a trunk lino 
wore the first, great objects of the new 
manager, and the |)oli<\y of seenring inde- 
pendent approaeh to the ciuitres of popula- 
tion was now inaugurated, and heneerorth 
consistently followtal, In 1857 this work 
bi^gan by the completion of the Midland 
line from Leicesttir to Hitchin, wliicli now, 
instead of Rugby, l)ecaim^ the tiearest point; 
of connection with London. In this same 
year Allport was indneed to aiHu'pl. the 
uosition of managing din*etor to Dalmer’s 
irlUipbuilding Company at 4n,rrow, and re- 
signed his officer in the Midluml on 25 May 
1857, but was ehaded a <lir»H‘.tor on (I Get. 
1857. ThriMi years later it, was, however, 
found to be to the interest of the Midluml 
to recall liim t.o the pemtof general inanagm*, 
and his services were almost, immodiatidy 
successfully employi^d in op'ajsing a proposed 
hill which wou d liave enn iled the Lomlon 
and North-West ern, the ( 1 riMit. Noriln'ru, and 
Manchester, Hheffield, ami Limadnshire Rail- 
ways by far-reaching agreement s seriously 
to Jmudicap traffic on the Midluml In lH(i2 
the act. of parliament wuis st^cured by mmxm 
of which the company was enabled to reach 
Lancashire through tfie Derbyshire dales, and 
in the following yeftr}Knvtirswe,re jfrant<^<l to 
lay down the line between Ihulfordand Lon- 
don. Not satisfu'd with this rapid ext ensitm, 
Allport in 1 866 was mainly responsible for 
tho introduction of the hill' Into parliument 
authorising the creation of Settle and 
Carlisle lina* Grt^at ]jeTsev**rance atid ile- 
termination on tho part t)l tho manager 
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were necessary after the railway panic in 
186(5 to maintain the company’s resolve to 
establish an independent route to the north. 
The difficulties and expense of the enter- 
prise were immense, and its construction 
gave Allport more anxiety than any other 
railway work he had ever undertaken {Hail- 
tmy NewSj 1892, p. 686). The line was 
not completed for passenger trallic to Carlisle 
before 1876. The St. Pancras tei*minus of 
the Midland llailway had been optmed on 
1 Oct 1868. By the securing of a London 
terminus, and the creation of a new and 
independent route to Scotland, Albort’s 
main purpose was accomplished, and the 
Midland line was established as one of the 
groat railway systems of the country. 

The development of the coallields in mid- 
England by means of his line was an object 
always kept in view by the general manager, 
and eventually successfully accomx>lished. 
The process, however, led in 1871 to a severe 
coal-rate struggle with the Great Northern 
Bailway, in which Allport’s action in sud- 
denly withdrawing through rates to all 
^arts of the Great Northern system, besides 
’aeing unsuccessful, proved subsequeutly 
somewhat prejudicial to the interests of his 
company. (Competition with the Great 
Northern was one of the chief reasons which 
in the first instance caused the Midland 
board to decide on running third-class car- 
riages on all trains on and after 1 April 
1872. But Allport was a firm believer from 
the first in the eventual success of a course 
regarded at the time by most railway 
managers as revolutionary, and in after-life 
looked back on the improvement of the 
third-class passenger’s lot as one of the 
most satisfactory episodes in his career 
(Williams, 27ie Midland Railway^ p. 280). 
The abolition of the second class on the 
Midland system from 1 Jan, 1876 was a 
further development of the same policy; hut 
the change, though now followed on other 
lines, was not at first approved by public 
opinion. 

Allport retired from his post as general 
manager on 17 Fob. 1880, when he was 
presented with 10,000/. by the shareholders, 
and elected as a director of the company. 
In 1884 he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 1886 was created a member ol 
the royal commission to renort upon the 
state of railways in Ireland, lie was a direc- 
tor of several important industrial under- 
takings. After his retirement he inspected 
tlio Isew York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio rail- 
way system on behalf of the bondholders, 
and exposed its mismanagement. He died 
on 26 April 1892, and was buried in Belper 


cemetery, Derby, on 29 April. He married 
in 1832 Ann (d. 1886), daughter of John 
Gold of Birmingham, by whom he left two 
sons and three daughters. 

[Times, 29 April 1892 ; Railway News, April 
1892 ; Acworfch’s Rjiilways of England, ed. 
1900, pp. 31, 55, 206; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
188(3; Williams's History of Midland Railway; 
and information kindly convoyed by the secretary 
of the Midland Railway Company.] W. C-r. 

_ ALTHAUS, JULIUS (1833-1900), phy- 
sician, born in Lippe-Detmold, Germany, on 
31 March 1833, was the fourth and youngest 
son of Friedrich Althaus and Julie Draeseke. 
His father was general superintendent of 
Lippe-Detmold, a protestant dignity equal to 
the Anglican rural dean ; his mother was a 
daughter of the last protestant bishop of 
Magdeburg. He received his classical educa- 
tion at the univorsity of Bonn, and hejan his 
medical studies at Gottingen in 186 1. lie pro- 
ceeded thence to^ Heidelberg and graduated 
M.D. at Berlin in 1866, with a thesis ‘de 
Pneumothorace.’ He then proceeded to Sicily 
withProfessorJohanneaMueller(1801-1868), 
and thence to Paris, where he worked under 
Professor Jean Martin Charcot (1826--1 898), 
Althaus afterwards settled in London, when 
Robert Bentley Todd [q. v.] gave him oppor- 
tunities of undertaking the electrical treat-^ 
ment of patients at King’s College Hospital. 
In 1866 he was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis 
in Regent’s I?ark, to which he was attached 
as physician until his resignation in 1894, 
when he was appointed to tae honorary office 
of consulting physician. He was admitted a 
member of “he Koyal College of Physicians 
of London in 1860. At the time of his death 
he was a corresponding fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and he had re- 
ceived the insignia of the order of the crown 
of Italy. He died in London on 11 June 1900, 
and was buried at Woking. Althaus married, 
in June 1859, Anna Wilaelmina Pelsser, and 
had three children — ^two sons and a daughter, 
of whom the latter survives him. 

Althaus was a man of very varied attain- 
ments, with great musical gifts. He was 
greatly interested in the therapeutic ejects 
of electricity. He published : 1. ^ A Treatise on 
Medical Electricity,’ London, 1859, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. 1873. 2. ^ The Spas of Europe,’ Lon- 
don, 1802, 8vo. 3 ‘ On Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
and other Aflbctions of the Nervous System, 
and their successful Treatment by Galvanism 
and Faradisation,’ London, 1864, 12mo. 4. 

^ On Sclerosis of the Spinal Cord,' London, 
1885, 8 VO ; translated into German, Leipzig, 
1884, and into French by J. Morin, with n 
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■Dreface by Prof, Charcot, Paris, 1886, 8vo. 

< Influenza : its l*athology, Symptoms, 
Complications, and Sequels,’ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1892, 12mo. 6. * On Failure of Brain 

Power ; its Nature and Treatment,’ 4tk edit, 
London, 1894, 12mo. 

[Dr, Pagors Biographisches Lexicon, 1900; 
obituary notices in the Lancet and Britinh 
Medical Journal, vol. i, 1900; Times, 13 June 
1900 ; private information.] L’A, P. 

AMOS, SHELDON (1836-1880), jurist, 
fourth son of Andrew Amos [q. v.], by Mar- 
garet, daughter of William Lax [q. v. J, born 
in 1835, was an alumnus of Clare College, 
Cambridge, in which university lie gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1859 (senior optimo in matlie- 
matics, second class in classics), having in 
the ^receding year taken the members’ prize 
for Latin prose. He was admitted on 2 
June 1869 member of tlio Inner Tem]>lo, 
where he was called to the bar ou 1 1. J une 
1862. The honours which he had taken in 
the previous examination did not bring 
briefs to lus chambers, but jn-octired liini a 
readership at the Tem})lu, wliich he hold 
until his election in 1801) to the chair of 
jurisprudence in University College. In 
1872 he was elected reader under t-he Coun- 
cil of Legal Education, and examiner in 
Constitutional Law and History to the Uni- 
versity of Loudon. He vacatec, tho r<JHder- 
ship in 1876, tho exaininership in 1877, and 
the chair of iurisprudence in 1879. His 
health was then gravely impaired, and a 
voyage to the South Seas failed to restore 
it; nor did lie find colonial society congenial, 
and after a short residence at 'Sydney ho 
settled in Egypt, practising as an advocate 
in the law courts and devoting his loisuro 
time to the study of the complicated social 
and political problems which were then 
pressing for so-ution. lie was residemt at 
Alexandria on the eve of tho British occu- 
;oation, and suftered tho loss of his library 
ay the bombardment (July 1882). On the 
subsequent reorganisation of the Egyptian 
judicature he was appointed judge o? tlie 
court of appeal (native trihiinaVs). Tlui 
duties of the oflice proved exceptionally 
onerous to one who, though an accom; ilisluil 
jurist, was without experience of aclminis- 
"ration. ^ Amos’s health proved unequal to 
the strain, A furlough in England in tho 
autumn of 1885 failed to restore his powers, 
and on his return to Egypt he died suddenly, 
8 Jan. 1886, at his residence at Bamlen, 
near Alexandria. 

Amos married in 1870 Sarah Maclardio, 
daughter of Thomas Perceval Bunting, of 
Juancheater, by whom he left issue* 


In early life Amos was a fn^iuent; con- 
tributor to tho MVestmimstor B(wi(‘w,’ and 
well known as an earnest u(lvo<^a1n of \ he 
higher education and political muaucipation 
of women, and as a hMuhu- in llu^ crusjuhi 
against thq Contagious Diseases Acts. Ho 
was a friend and admirer of I^VtMhirick 
Denison Maurice, with Avliom was asso- 
ciated as a h^clemn- at tln^ Working Mmi’s 
College in Ch-eat Ormoml Htre('t, .loudou. 
Ho was widt^Iy read in tli(U)logy and philo- 
sophy, and hnunl Ctihu-idge an<l Comte 
equally congeninl. ID? nevm’ aMmnpted 
any Ibniuil exposilion of his jhiloMophi- 
cal position, and is muhn-stoot. to have 
remained a devout and e.MS('ntliilly ortho- 
dox churchman. As a thinker he is best 
known by his ^Systematic X’u^w of tho 
Science of Jurisprudtuic.e,’ London, 1872, 
8vo, and lus CSiuence of l^a,w,’ 1871, and 
^Science of Polities,’ 1MS;J (International 
Scicntitic Series), ’Mn'Se w(»rks, how('V(M*, 
have less of the melhorl than of the termi- 
nology of Hc.iejice, arc sugg«'sliv(^ rather than 
illumnmtive, atnl ari^ nmrred by irreh'vant 
detail and rljolorienl rhapsody. Amos is S(^en 
to better advantage in bis h‘sH ambitious 
CLeeiunKS on lul«‘rtiationa! Law,’ London, 
1873, Hvo, his scholarly (‘dition of Manning’s 
^ Comment arii^H on the Law of Nalitms/ 
London, 1875, 8vo (cf. M.\nnin<j, Wii.ijam 
0km), and his misimnuHl * Political and Legal 
Iteimaliijs for War/ I.ondon, 1880, Hvo, 
which, by the Huppressh)!! of a lew visionary 
passages, might »e Viaulily rednee<l to a 
floher treatise on tla^ riglits and dtdies of 
belligerents and neutrulH. Other works by 
Amosartii 1. OAu English Code ; its Ditli- 
culties and tlni Modes of ovnavoming them: 
a Practical Ap])licaiion <if tin* S(hm(^e of 
Jurisprudimct*/ I aindou, IH73, 8vo, 2. * Eifty 
YiMirsoftln^ English t Joust itution, 1830 80/ 
Loudon, 1880, 8vo. 3, * Primer of tlnOhig- 
lisli ( Jonstitution and Oovi'niment/ l^ondon, 
fourth edition, l8HH, Hvo. 4. ‘nistoryand 
Principles <»f the lUyil Utw ttf K*onn^ as ahl 
to the sttidy of seieiitiflc ajul comparativi^ 
Jurisprudence/ Loiuhm, 1883, Hv»>. Ho 
was aim) author of the following pamphlet.s : 
1. ^Capital Punishment in Engtaml vi»*\v(ul 
as operating in the Present Day/ London, 
1864, Hvo. 2. ^ Uodifhatt ion in ^and and 
the State of New York.’ laindon, 807, Hvo. 
8. * Modern Theories of Church and State; 
apolitical Panorama/ Li)ndon, 1800, Hvo* 
4. MMHerunee of Sex as a Topic of Jiiris- 
^rudence and Lt^gislation/ Londttn, 1870, 
ovo. 5.^ ^The Ppiwtmt State of the (kmta- 
TfiouB Diseases Uontrovt^rsy/ London, 1870, 
Svo. 6, *A Lecture on the best Motles of 
Studying Jurisprudtmoe/ London, 1870, Hvo* 
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7. ' Tlio Policy of tlie Conta^’ious Diseases 
Acts of 1866 and 18()9, testec, by the Prin- 
ciples of Etliical and Political Science/ Lon- 
don, 1870, 8vo. 8. ‘ The Existinpr Laws of 
Demerara for the Eegulation of Coolie Im- 
m iffrat ion,’ London, 1871, 8 vo. 9, ‘A Con- 
cise Statement of some of the Objections to 
the Contagious Diseases Acts of 1864, 1866, 
and 1869/ London, 1876, 8vo. 10. ‘The Pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal Shares and Inter- 
national Law,’ London, 1876, 8vo. ll. ‘A 
Comparative Survey of the Laws in force 
for the Prohibition, Peculation, and Licens- 
ing of Vice in England and other Countries/ 
London, 1877, 8vo. 

[I'^oster’s Men at the Bar ; Grad. Oant. 1800- 
1884; Law List, 1863 ; Timon, 4 Jan. 1886 ; Law 
Times, 0 Jan. 1886; Law Jo urn. 9 Jan, 1886; 
Solicitors’ Journ. 28 Jan. 1886 ; Law Mag. and 
Bor, iii. 691 ; Saturday Bev. xxxiv. 55 ; Athe- 
naeum, 1872 i. 557, 1873 i. 245, 1874 ii. 
342, 1880 i. 180, 595, 1888 i. 271; Academy, 
1883, i. 234 ; BemembraiiceH of Sheldon Amos 
(privately printed, Leeds, 1889).] J.M.R. 

AMDERDOM, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1816--1890), Jesuit, born in New Street, 
Spring Cardens, London, on 26 Dec. 1816, 
was the eldest son of John Lavicourt An- 
derdon [q. V.] When about lifteen years 
of age he began to attend the classes at 
King’s College, London. Pie matriculated 
on 16 Dec. 1835 at Balliol College, Oxford 
— the college at which his imc-e, Henry 
Edward (afterwards cardinal) Manning, had 
graduated live yeai*s earlier. Befox'e long 
he gained a scholarship at University Col- 
lege, and he graduated B.A. in 1839 (second 
class in classics), and M.A.inl842. Taking 
orders, he became curate first at Witliyam, 
Kent, and afterwards at Reigate, In 1846 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Margarets with Knighton, Leicester, but 
he resigned that living in 1850, and^ on 
23 Nov. in the same year he was received 
into the Roman catholic church at Paris by 
Pere de Ravignau in the chapel of Notre- 
Dame de Sion (Gondon’, Zas li^centes Cbn- 
versiom de VAngleterre^ 1861, p. 1,03). After 
going through a course of theology at Rome, 
he was ordained priest at Oscott by Bishop 
Ullathorne in 18J)3. Subsequently he de- 
livered lectures on elocution and rhetoric 
at Ushaw. 

His sermons drew larife congregations 
when he accepted the chaplaincy of the 
Catholic University in Dujlin under the 
rectorship of Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) New- 
man. He held office in that institution from 
1866 to 1863. He also took part in found- 
ing a Franciscan convent at Drumshanbo. 
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In 1 863 ho came to London to take the post 
of st‘cretar7 to his uncle Manning, who had 
just asceneed the archiepiscopal throne of 
W est m i nste r. Afterwards lie spout two years 
in a mission to America, returning to this 
country in 1870. He received the cegree of 
D,D. from Rome in 1869. 

Having r(3Solvcd to join the Society of 
Jesus ho entered the novitiate at Roeliamp- 
ton in June 1872, and took the first vows in 
1874. llis missionary career as a Jesuit 
began at the church of St. Alovsius, O.xford ; 
he spent a year at Bournemouth, and another 
year at Stonyhurst as prefect of philosophers ; 
and for many years ho was engaged in giving 
missions and retreats in various parts of the 
country. He afterwards taught elocution 
to the novices at Manresa House, Roehamp- 
ton, where he died on 28 July 1890. 

His works are: 1. ‘A Letter to the 
Parishioners of St. Margaret’s, Leicester,’ 
London, 1861, 8vo, explaining hie reasons 
for Joining the communion of the clmrch of 
Rome; this letter elicited several replies. 
2. ‘Two Lectures on the Catacombs of 
Rome,’ London, 1862, 8vo. 3. ‘ Antoine do 
Bonneval ; a Story of the Fronde ’ (anon.), 
London [1867], 8vo. 4. ‘The Adventures 
of Owen Evans, Esq., Surgeon’s Mate, left 
ashore in 1739 on a Desolate Island’ (anon.), 
Dublin, 1863, 8vo; commonly known as 
‘The Catholic Crusoe.’ 5. ‘Afternoons with 
the Saints,’ 1863. 6. ‘In the Snow: Tales 
of Mount St. Bernard/ London, 1868, 8vo. 
7. ‘ The Seven Ages of Clarewell : the H is- 
tory of a Spot of Ground,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. 8. ‘The Christian /Esop: Ancient 
Fables teaching Eteimal Truths,’ London, 
1871, 8vo. 9. ‘Is Ritualism Honest? ’ 1877- 
10. ‘To Rome and Back: Fly-loaves from 
a Flying Tour,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 11, 
‘Bracton: a Tale of 1812,’ London, 1882, 
8vo. 12. ‘ Fasti Apostolici : a Olumology 
of the Years between the Ascension of emr 
Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and 
Paul,’ London, 1882, 8vo ; second thousand 
enlarged, 1884. 13. ‘Evenings with the 
Saints,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 14. ‘Luther 
at Table/ London, 1883, 8vo. 15. ‘ Luther’s 
Words and the Word of God/ London, 1883, 
8vo. 16. ‘What sort of Man was Martin 
Lxxther? a Word or Two on his Fourth 
Centenary/ London, 1883, 8vo. 17. ‘Britain’s 
Early Faith,’ London, 1888, 8vo. Tie also 
published various controversial pamphlets 
and articles in the ‘ Dublin Review,’ the 
‘ Month,’ and the ‘ Weekly Register.’ 

[Browne’s Annals of the Traotarian Move- 
ment, pp. l75, 213; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 
3715-1886 ; Men of the Time, Uthedit,; Merry 
Exxgland, xvi. 1-25, 110-31 (with portrait); 
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Purcell’s Life of Manning, 3rcl edit. ii. 767; 
Times, 30 July 1890 ; Weekly Register, 2 Aug. 
1890, p. 145.] T,C. 

ANDERSON, JAMES ROBERTSON 
(ISll-'lSOS), actor, was born in Glasgow on 
8 May 1811, and played first at Edinbiirgli 
under William Henry Murray [c . v.], then 
on tbe Nottingham circuit, and at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. From 1834 to 183() he was 
manager of the Leicester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham theatres. His first a])])earanco 
in London was made witli JMacready on 
30 Sept. 1837 at Covent Garden as Florizel 
in the < Winter’s Tale.’ On 23 May 1838 
he was the first Sir Valentine do Grey in 
Knowles’s ^Woman’s Wit,’ atid on 7 JMarcli 
1839 the first Maiiprat in * Kichelieu.’ At 
Co vent Garden he was Biron in ^ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ and Romeo, and was the 
first Fernando in Knowles’s GTohn of IVo- 
cida,’ and Charles Courtly in * London Aa- 
surancG.’ At Drury Lane ho was tlui first 
Basil Firobrace in Jerrold’s ^ Prisoners of 
War,’ Titus Quintus Fulvius in G(?rald 
Griflin’s ^Qisippus,’Earl Mertoun in Brown- 
ing’s ^ Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ and Wilton 
in Knowles’s ^ Secretary.’ Ilo wjis also simui 
as Othello, Orlando, Captain A bsolut.ts 1 1 arry 
Doniton, Fuiilconbrulgc^, and I’osthumus, 
to which parts at Oovent Oanhiii lie added 
lago, Oassio, and others. lie then in 184(5-8 
visited America. On 20 Dec. 1849 he opened, 
as manager, Drury Lane with the ^ Merchant 
of Venice.’ Among the pioces lie produced 
were the * Elder Brother* of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Schiller’s * Fiesco,’ ‘ Azael the Pro- 
digal,’ Boiicicault’a * Queen of S])ades,’ and 
Mrs. Lovell’s Hngomar,’ in which he played 
the title-role. In , 851 he was Captain Sidn(‘y 
Courtown in Sullivan’s * Old Ijovc and tlm 
New,’ and the same year, with a loss of over 
9,000Z., he retired from managemont. In 
1853, 1856, 1856, and 1858 America was re- 
visited. He was seen in 1855 at Drury Lane 
as Rob Roy. In 1863 lie joined Richard 
Shepherd as manager of the Surrey, and, be- 
fore the house was burned, produced his own 
-^lay, the ‘ Scottish Chief,’ and the ‘ Second 
!?art of King Henry VI,’ in which he doubled 
the parts of the Duke of York and Jack Cade. 
For .lis benefit in 1865 at Drury Lane, he was 
Antony in ‘Julius Ctesar.’ After visiting 
Australia in 1867 he reap-^eared on 26 Sept. 
1874 at Drury Lane as E: chard I in Halli- 
day’s adaptation of the ‘ Talisman,’ and played 
Antony in ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ Le was 
also seen at the Strand and at many east- 
end and country theatres. Besides the ‘ Scot- 
tish Chief’ he wrote other dramas, of which 
‘ Cloud and Sunshine ’ was produced. On 


16 Doc. 1875 at Drury Lano was MiTcul io, 
and on 1 Nov. IHSl'at tlu^ Lycmnn ’rybalt,. 
At the outset AiKbu'son, who had a fine 
figure and a supeu-b voice, won gouenil accc])- 
tance. MacrtMuly, chary of eulogy to any 
possible rival, iiraisinl liim, and Wtvsthuid 
Mavaton held his Ulrlc inMVfuuun'’ iM|ual 
to Wallack’s. II is voict^ Im Hpoibal and wore 
out. In his lafer years lin aetiMl little, lie 
was a familiar (igure at. tlii^ Garrick (hub, 
whore he was rctiiuuit hut always wdceiue. 
Returning thence ojie (woninj!' m Kidiniary 
1895 to his rooms in thi' Pcdlord Dot (4, 
Covimt Garden, a hundnal or two yards otf, 
he was garrotted ami rohlaal. b'roin the 
oflectsof tlie injuimss he mnuM* re(*overed, and 
ho died at the Hedlonl Hotel on .3 Mairdi 
1895. He was buriial at Ken, sal Gnsm. 

I I’orsoTial knewh'dge ; Pascee’s Drajunlic last; 
Pollock's Mamauly ; Seol.t. and IhtNvarir.s Ilian-' 
chaisl ; Marstiui's Ib'colhs't.ioiis of oar rocont. 
Actors; Athoiiaauu, i) March IS95; Kra Alma- 
nack.] J. IC 

ANDERSON, JOHN (IH.3.3 PdOO), natu- 
ralist, second son of’rhonias Andm'son, secre- 
tary of the Nat ional Bank ofSiaMland, was 
born at Ediulmr^h on 4 Oct. lH.'i.3. Aftm* 
passing his schoo. davs at the (M*org(^ Snimn^ 
Acadmny and tlie^ jlill Mtns't Institution, 
Edinburgh, he rmadved a 'unior appoint mmit 
in tlu^ Bank of Scotland, whlidi was soon 
abandoned for the nn‘ditMi.l lamrsi* in tin' uni- 
versity of Edinhurgh, Amhu'sen was a pupil 
of John Goods! r I ij.v.), frtnn whom ht' nmeivtal 
Ills anatomical training; he ^'raduattal M.D. 
in 1862, and nmeiviul the gt» d medal of tlu^ 
university of Etlinlmrgh for jtoologv. At 
this period h(\ was nss<mintetl with otln'cs in 
the foundation oft he Royal Physitail Sochdy, 
which rose from t-ln^ ashes of the VVertieriau 
Society in the sum<‘- city. Amh'rson was 
one of the early presidents of this soidety. 
Hoon after graduating he was apiKunted to 
the chair of natural history in tlu^ hVeo 
Church College at Edinburgh, pre.vitmsly 
held by Dr. John hTmning(l7Hr> 1857) |q.v,*] 
This ollice ho held for about two y('ars. In 
1864 he pnmeedod in India, and tht\ newly 
ostahlished Indian timstniin at. Cahiut.ta was 
in 1865 placed under his charge. The 
muHuum at Oalcut.ta was Imilt, by the go- 
vernment for the housing of the ludlect ions 
amassed by the Asiatic Hociety of Bengal, 
who were unable to continue to stort^ upon 
their own pinmust's the raphlly growing 
material. The ri<di colloctions/ both 3500- 
logical and et.hm)logu*al, \V('ro tln^reforo 
handed over to the govtwiunent of India. 
Anderson was tlui first supmnnttmdcut of 
that collection under the new rf%dmc, but. hi» 
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office was at first entitled that of curator. 
Tlie duties of the head of this museum were 
varied by three scientific expeditions, to 
which Anderson was attached as naturalist. 
The first of these was undertaken under the 
command of Colonel (Sir) Edward Bose 
Sladen [q. v.] in 1867. The members of the 
expedition proceeded to Upper Burmah, and 
succeeded in getting as far as Momein in 
Yunnan. A second expedition in 1875-C in 
the same direction, under the command of 
Colonel Horace Browne, was not so success- 
ful, owing to the treachery of the Chinese; 
Augustus Raymond Margary [q. v.], who 
travelled in front of the rest of the members 
of the expedition, was murdered, and in con- 
sequence the expedition, which had not 
proceeded far beyond the Burmese frontier, 
was compelled to return. The information 
amassed during these two journeys was very 
considerable, and formed the basis of two 
large quarto volumes written by Anderson, 
and published in 1878-9. A third expedi- 
tion was made by Anderson to the Mergui 
archipelago in 1881-2, and was productive of 
much new information in marine zoology, as 
well as of facts concerning the Selungs, a 
tribe inhabiting some of the islands of the 
archipelago. His account of the results of 
this expedition was published in vols. xxi. 
and xxii. of the Linnean Society’s ^Journal' 
(1889); as a further result of this mission 
Anderson published in 1890 ‘ English Inter- 
course wit.i Siam in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ’ (Triibner’s Oriental Series). The large 
amount of scientific work published by 
Anderson led to his election in 1879 as a fol- 
low of the Royal Society. He was created an 
honorary LL.’l). of Edinburgh in 1886, and 
he was also a fellow of the Linnean Society 
and of the Society of Antiquaries. During 
the last years of nis tenure of the office of 
superintendent of the’ Calcutta museum, he 
was also ^)rofessor of comparative anatomy 
at the mecical school of Calcutta. In 1886 
he resigned his posts at Calcutta, and re- 
turned to London, where he devoted much 
of his attention to the Zoological Society of 
London, attending the scientific meetings 
and serving on the council and as vice- 
president. Anderson’s last important under- 
taking was a volume upon the reptiles of 
Egypt, which was intended to be followed 
by a complete account of the zoolo';y of 
Egypt, He died at Buxton on 16 Aug. ..900, 
Anderson married Grace, daughter of Patrick 
Hunter Thoms of Aberlemno, Forfarshire. 

Anderson’s scientific work was partly 
zoological and partly ethnological. His 
early training as an anatomist led him to 
treat zoology from the anatomical standpoint, 


and to dwell upon internal structure as well 
as external form in describing new forms of 
life. The vertebrata claimed his attention 
almost exclusively; and among the verte- 
brata his principal additions to knowledge 
concern the mammalia. The Yunnan expe- 
ditions allowed him to investigate the 
structure of that remarkable, nearly blind, 
fluviatile dolphin of the muddy rivers of 
India, the p.atanista ; his account is the 
principal source of information respecting 
this long-snouted whale. A small, partly 
freshwater and partly marine, dolphin 
named, on account of its likeness to the 
savage killer (orca), orcella, was described 
by Anderson for the first time in the same 
work, which contains abundant observations 
upon many other creatures. A memoir in 
the ' Transactions of the Zoological Society ’ 
(1872, p. 683) upon the hedgehog-like ani- 
mal hylomys is another of his more impor- 
tant contributions to zoology. A variety of 
notes upon apes, reptiles, and birds, largely 
contributed to the Zoological Society of 
London, olfer many new facts of importance, 
illustrating not only the structure, but also 
the geographical distribution of animals. The 
ethnological work of Anderson is mainly his 
account of the Selungs already referred to. 

^ His principal worlp other than contribu- 
tions to the ‘ Transactions’ and * Proceedings ’ 
of various learned societies are: IT Mandalay 
to Momein,’ 187 6. 2. ' Anatomical and Zoo- 
logical Researches, comprising an Account of 
the Zoological Results of the two Expeditions 
to Western Yunnan in 1868 and 1876, and a 
Monograph of the two Cetacean Genera, 
Platanista and Orcella,’ 1878-9. 8. ‘ Cata- 
logue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum/ 
1881, pt. i. 4. ‘ Catalogue of Archceolo ^’ical 
Collections in the Indian Museum,’ ; 883, 
pts. i. and ii. 5. ‘ Contributions to the Fauna 
of Mergui and its Archipelago,’ 1889. (This 
work is a reprint from the ^Journal of the 
Linnean Society,’ and contains the contri- 
butions of several specialists.) 6. ^ English 
Intercourse with Siam/ 1889, 7. ‘ A Contri- 
bution to the Herpetoloi^y of Arabia,’ 1898. 
8. 'Zoology of Egypt. Parti. Reptilia and 
Batrachia,’ 1898 ; a second part (Mammalia) 
is to be published. 

[Anderson’s Works; Royal Society’s Cat. of 
Scientific Papers; Nature, 27 Sept. 1900; Times, 
17 Aug, 1900; Men of tho Time, ed. 1895." 

F E 3 

AHHERSONT, Sm WILLIAM (1835- 
1898), director-general of ordnance, horn in 
St. Petersburg on 6 Jan. 1836, was the fourth 
son of John Anderson, a member of the firm 
of Matthews, Anderson, Sz Co., hankers and 
merchants of St, Petersburg, by his wife 
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Frances, daughter of Dr. Simpson. ^ I le was 
educated at the St. Petorshurg high com- 
mercial school, of which he became head. 
He carried olFtlic silver medal, and althoiigli 
an English subject received the freedom of 
the city in consideration of his attaitiuuaits. 
When he left Russia in 1849 he was ])rn- 
ficient in English, Russian, German, and 
French. In 1849 ho became a stiuhmt in 
the Applied Sciences dei)artm(mt at l\ing\s 
Oollei'e, London, and on leaving b(‘.camo an 
associate. He next served a ■)nj>ihige at 
the works of (Sir) William Fair^airri | q. v.] 
in Manchester, where he remained thnai 
years. In 1865 he joined the lirm of Court- 
ney, Stephens, Co., of the DlackhaU I Mace 
Ironworks, Dublin. There ho did much 
general engineering work, lie also de- 
signed several cramps, and was tlie lirst 
to adopt the braced web in Ixmt craiuvs 
(STOKTiir, Theon/ of Stra^^ 1873, p. 133). 
In 1863 he became pre.sidcmt of the Insl.i- 
tution of Civil Engin(3ers of Ireland. In 
1864 h(3 joined the linn of Easton Sc Amos 
of the Grove, Southwark, and went to live 
at Erith, where the firm had decided to 
erect new works. lie became a partner, 
and eventually head, of the firm whieli at a 
later date was st.yled En,ston k Aiuhu'son. 
At Erith he had the chief res])onsihiUl.y in 
dosi ’’ning and laying out the works. IMirt 
of the business of the firm at that time was 
the construction of pumping uuudunery. 
Anderson materially improved the iiatiern 
of centrifugal ‘lump devistsd by .'John George 
A])pold [q. In 1870 lie proceedtHl to 
Egypt to erect tlmio sugar mills for the 
Khedive Ismail, which he had assinted to 
design. In 1872 he presented to tluj Eiisti- 
tution of Civil Engineers an account of the 
sugar factory at Aba-el- Wakf of 

Froceedmgs, 1872-8, xxxv. 37 70), for which 
he received a Wat.t medal and a Tellhrd 
premium, Anderson m^xt turned his at.- 
tention to gun mountings of the Moncriedf 
type, and designed several for the British 
government, which were mnd(3 at; the Erith 
works. In 1870 he designed twin Mon- 
crieff turret mountings for 40-ton guns for 
the Russian admiralty, which were made at 
Erith and proved highly successful. Later 
he designed similar mountings for OO-ton 
i^una for the same country, and about 1888 
he designed the mountings for Her Majesty^s 
ship Rupert. About 1878-83 he was oc- 
cupied with large contracts which his firm 
had obtained for the waterworks of Antwerp 
and Seville. To render the waters of the 
river Nethe, which was little better than a 
sewer, available^ for drinking “nmoses, he 
invented, in conjunction with Sir Frederick 


Augustus Abel, a revolving iron pnrlfim’ 
which proved ])orloct,ly ollin'toal. II o()n- 
tribiitod a -mpiu' on tl\(‘ < Aiitwjup Wal(n‘- 
works’toLn^ Institution of Civil Mngiiu'ors 
(/A Ixxii. 31 8;i), for which lu» rtUMrivcul a 
Telford medal and iremiuin. 

About 1888 Atu' tu’son was asknul by the 
explosives committet' of t.lu'. War Ollfee to 
design tluj mac.hinory f)r the maniilactuni 
of t le now siaol<oleMs exjdoHiv*^ (v)rdite, lie 
had lumlly commenced this (ask wlum, on 
11 Ang, 1889, was appointed <lir('c,lor- 
genera ofilte ordnaimi* liietiMmss, The duties 
of this post prevented him from co?itininng 
hiswork inrdnilon to tbe conlite niMcbini'r^T, 
wliich was commit led t.o bis ebb'st Mt)n. 
Anderson made ninny improvennmts in t.ho 
d(^t.ails of the manngvimmt, of Iho arsenal, 
and inlrodmaal gnniter mumomy into its ad- 
ministration. 

was elecied a meml>er of tin* Institu- 
tion of Civil Engiiteerson 13. Ian. 18(»9. In 
188(5 be was elecicil a membm* of couucll, 
and in 189(5 a vbN'^presbbmt. lie was also 
a momluir of the Institution of Mi'chanitail 
Engimnu's, of which he was presidenl. in 
1893 and 1893, In 1889 be was ])resid(mt 
of section G at^ the uuM'ting of tie* Rritish, 
Association at Newca-stlo, amd on Ibatotum,- 
sion he riaanved tin* honorary tlegree of 
D.C.L. from Durham lluiverslty. Du 4 .lune 
1891 he was ele(*,ted a fellow of I he Ih^yal 
Society. Uo was a vice-prtvMidimt. of ilni 
Bo(d«‘ty of Arts, a. mmnher of the Ifiyal 
Institution, of the Iron ami Stisd Inslltutis 
and of other setrielii's, llr^ was also a limi- 
tenant-colomd of the tmgimM’r and railway 
volunteer si all corps. In 1895 ho was 
created C.B., and in 1897 K.tUl. 

Andm’son dbal at Wotdwich Ars(mal on 
11 Doe. 1898. On 11 Nov, IHh( 5 la* luarritHl 
Emma Eli>?a, daughter of »). It, Brown tjf 
Knighton, Radnorshire, llo MX \mu\ 
Andemm contributed nunnM’ons papiu's to 
scientllic institutions, amt deHver»sl many 
lectures on scientife snllpielH, llis Ilinvar'd 
Lectures on the ‘(\mversion of Heat Into 
Work,’ delivtu’tal helVu'e tUt^ Soeiety of Arts 
in 1884 and 1885, w«u’e publislietf in IHH7 
in the ^ Special ist’s Serit's,’ A second ihIi- 
tion appeartid in 1889, 

[MimituH of the Prm*. of the Institntien of 
Civil EuguuM'rs, 1898-9, cxxxv. 320 0; Man of 
the Time, 1896.] K I. C. 

AISTDEEBON, WIIdJAM (1813-1909), 
professor of anal tuny to the Rovnl Aeademv, 
was born in London on 18 Dec. 1813, mid 
educated at the City of Lomlon SchooL 
Upon leaving school fie studieil at the Lam- 
beth School of Art and obtained a medal 
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for artistic anatomy. In 1864 he entered St. 
Thomas's Hospital, where he studied surgery 
under Sir John Simon and Le Oros Clark. 
In successive years he won the first college 
prize, the Physical Society’s prize, and in 
^867 carried off the coveted Cheselden medal. 
He passed F.R.C.S. in 1869, and after a 
house-surgeoncy at Derby returned to St. 
Thomas’s on the opening of the new build- 
ings in 1871 as surgical registrar and assis- 
tant demonstrator o: anatomy. He displayed 
a faculty of illustrating his teaching of ana- 
tomy by drawing, which was the admira- 
tion of successive generations of students. 
In 1873 he was appointed professor of ana- 
tomy and surjery at the newly founded 
Imperial Naval Medical College at Tokio 
ancT sailed with his newly married wife for 
Japan. There he lectured not only on 
anatomy and surgery, but also on physio- 
logy and medicine. At first he had the 
assistance of an interpreter, but he rapidly 
acquired a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and soon gained the affection of his 
pupils. In 1880, after a gratifying audience 
with the emperor, he left Tokio to accept a 
position on the surgical staff at St. Thomas’s, 
where he became senior lecturer on anatomy, 
while he examined in the same subject for 
the College of Surgeons and London Uni- 
versity. A stream of Japanese students 
flowec- to St. Thomas’s as a result of Ander- 
son’s connection with the college at Tokio. 
In 1891 he was promoted from assistant to 
full surgeon to lus hospital. 

While in Japan Anderson formed a 
superb collection of Japanese paintings and 
engravings, and upon his return he disposed 
of the bulk of it, forming what is regarded 
as historically the finest collection in Europe, 
to the British Museum. A selection of 
its treasures was exhibited in the White 
Room at the Museum between 1889 and 
1 892. Between 1 882, when the transfer was 
made, and 1886 Anderson nrei)ared his 
admirable ^Descriptive and Historical Ac- 
count of a Collection of Japanese and Chinese 
Paintings in the British Museum ’ (London, 
1886), containing the most complete account 
whicli at present exists of the general his- 
tory of the subject. It was followed by his 
great work, ^ Pictorial Arts of Japan, with 
some Account of the Development of the 
allied Arts and a brief History and Criti- 
cism of Chinese Painting ’ (issued in port- 
folio form, 1886, 2 vols. with plates). This 
was an expansion of ‘ A Sketch of the His- 
tory of Japanese Pictorial Art,’ published in 
the ' Transactions of the A.siatic Society of 
Japan’ for 1878. Of the remainder of An- 
derson’s collections many examples were 
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purchased by Ernest Abraham Hart [q. v, 
SupDl. and nave since been dispersed. In 
1885 Anderson had contributed the intro- 
ductory essay on the * Pictorial and Glyptic 
Arts of Japan’ to Murray’s handbook for 
that country ; in 1888 he issued * An Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese 
and Chinese Engravin 's exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts C.ub,’ and in 1895 he 
wrote a ‘ Portfolio’ monograph on * Japanese 
Wood Engravings ; their Listory, Technique, 
and Characteristics.’ Andei'son was chair- 
man of the council of the Japan Society 
from its constitution in January 1892 until 
his death. In 189f5 he was made a knight 
commander of the Japanese order of the 
Rising Sun. 

In January 1891 he was elected professor 
of anatomy at the Royal Academy in 
the room of Professor Marshall, whose 
worthy successor he approved himself. His 
sudden death on 27 Oct. 1900 was due to a 
rupture of the cord of the mitral valve. He 
was twice married : first, in 1873, to Mar- 
garet Hall, by whom he left a son and a 
caughter ; and, secondly, to Louisa, daughter 
of F. W. Tetley of Leeds, who survives him. 
Of high culture and distinguished appear- 
ance, Anderson’s retiring nature alone pre- 
vented him from becoming a more prominent 
personality. Attractive portraits are ^iven 
as frontispiece to ‘ Transactions of the Tapan 
Society’ (vol. iv.), and in the * Lancet’ 
no Nov. 1900) and ' St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Gazette ’ (November 1900). 

Anderson wrote a paper, excellently 
illustrated, on ‘ Art in relation to Medical 
Science ’ (‘ St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports,’ 
vol. XV.), which is the best sxetch on that 
subject accessible in English. In 1896 he 
pulJlished a small work on * The Deformities 
of the Fingers and Toes,’ and in the same 
year, in conjunction with Mr. Shattock, he 
wrote the section on ^Malformations,’ a 
laborious and recondite piece of work in the 
‘ Nomenclature of Diseases.’ 

[Times, 29 Oct. 1900 ; Lancet, 10 Nov. 1900 ; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette, November 1900; 
Ciry of London School Hag. Nov. J 900 ; Ander- 
son’s Works and printed Testimonials (1891) in 
British Museum Library ; infox’mation kindly 
;iven by Hr. R. Phen^ Spiers and Hr. Arthur 
Diosy.] T. S. 

ANDREWS, THOMAS (1813-1885\ 
professor of chemistry, born on 19 Dec. 1813, 
was son of Thomas John Andrews, a linen 
merchant of Belfast, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Stevenson. He received his early education 
at the Belfast Academy and i.cademical 
Institution, and then spent a short time in 
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his latluir’s otlico, which he left in 182B for 
the university of Glasgow, where he studied 
chemistry under Thomas Thomson (1773- 
im) :q. v,l 

In 1830 he travelled to Paris, whore ho 
became acquainted with many of the leading 
French chemists, and spent a short time in 
the laboratory of Dumas. The f()llowing 
years were occupied iu medical studies, first 
at Trinity College, Dublin, then at Belfast, 
and finally in Edinburgh, where in 1835 he 
received the dioloma of the Royal ColhJge of 
Surgeons of Ecinburgh, and graduated II. D. 
Declining the chairs of chemistry in the 
lilichmond and Park Street schools of medi- 
oine at Dublin, he established himself in 
practice in Belfast, and was at the same time 
inpointed to teacli chemistry in the Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution. ^ During ten 
years he was occupied in this way, and 
gradually became known to the scientific 
world as the author of valuable papers on 
subjects connected with voltaic action and 
heat of combination. 

In 1845 Andrews was appointed vice- 
president of the Northern Colb^ge (now 
(iueen’s College, Bidtast), and resigmid both 
his teaching position and his private prac- 
tice. In 1849 came the opouiiig ol the 
Queen’s Colleges, in the organisation of 
which Andrews had been engaged since 
1845, and he was then appointed to the 
-)rofe88orship of chemistry in Quemi’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, a oost which he only resigned 
in 1879. Dtir.ng the intervening ■)oriod, 
while occupied with the affairs of h‘s col- 
lege and the duties of liia chair, ho was con- 
stantly engaged in scientific research, and 
piibliaaed numerous valuable memoirs. 

After his resignation of the olUces of vice- 
-^rosident and professor of (diemiatry in 
Queen’s College, he lived in great retirement 
in Fort William Park, Belfast. lie died on 
26 Nov. 1885, and was burled in the Ihn-ough 
cemetery, Belfast. 

In 1842 Andrews married Jane IXardie, 
daughter of Major Walker of the 42nd 
highlanders, by whom he had four daughters 
and two sons. 

Andrews was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 7 June 1849, and an honorary 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1870. The degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon \im by the university of 
Edinburgh in 1871, by Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1873, and by the university of Glas- 
gow in 1877 ; while the degree of’D.Sc. was 
conferred upon him in 1879 by the Queen’s 
University of Ireland. He was president of 
the chemistry section of the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast in 1852, and again at 


Edinburgh in 1 tS7 1 , and was prosichuit of the 
association at Glasgt^w in 1876. In 1880 ho 
doclimul an oiler of knighthood. His (jon- 
neotion with Colh‘g(^ was (‘-ommi'i- 

moratod by tJu‘, estahliKlimont aR(U‘ his (ksath 
of an Andnnvs stii<l(jnt.ship, and his ])orlrait 
was placed in the t^xamiuat ion hall of the 
colhigo. 

Andrews puhlisluHl no h^ss than fifty-one 
sclent ilic pap(M*s, the list- of whieh is to bo 
found in t.he ^ Royal Stnfioty’s (lataloguo,’ 
Ills most iin lort aat- resjMirches wtu'o those 
dealing with heat of eomlnunt iou, ozonts, and 
the continuity of the gaseous and liquid 
states of mal ti'r. 

The rt^stuirchi^s on lu»nt of comhination, 
carried out from 1811 to I86t), dealt with a 
great variety of (dunuiiMil reaid/ums aud 
libited a degvew^ of prtMusion far iu advance 
of that of pnwious worloM’s in tlui same 
field, this being largely due to his improved 
experimental imMhods. The expiuhneut.son 
ozone, which were partly (‘arried out iu 
conjunction wilh V, G. '’alt, liually esta- 
blished the fact that tins suhstaiu^e, which 
was discovered hy Schrmlahi in 1810, is 
flimply an allot ropic form of oxygen, an<l is 
a ptwieotly detiuit»j sul)Htam‘(\ which can be 
prepared iu a iminhm* of (lilleivut ways. 
This worli monuiver laid the basis for future 
researches by whi<*h the i^xact relation of 
tins rmnarkahl(‘ gas t-o simpler oxygen 
was dually asetudaiiuah 

By far the most brilliant and far-reacliing 
of Andn'Wrt’s dlscovtu’ies, however, was that 
of the existemte of a critical tem])eratur(^, 
above which a gas cannot be (‘.onverttul into 
a liquid by pressure, liowi'ver gn'ut, The 
records of the behaviour of caihouic acid gas 
tinder varying t»‘mperatures aud pr('HMnri*H, 
which were made by Andrews, have become 
classical, and have servt^d us tlie foundation 
of all the mores recent work on tlu^ relations 
of tlu^ gaseous and liquid stales of inaUeri 
These) researcln^s moreover ]»ointe<l out. the 
fundamental condition for tlie li{ptefuid.i<m 
of all gase,M. This cannot be aceomjdisluul 
■unless the temperat ure of the gas is Isdovv 
the critimd tenqiiuature, and it, is by t,he re- 
cognition of this fact. that, later experi- 
menters have been able to bring about the 
reduction to the liquid state of all known 
gases, a work whicli has only recently been 
completed by the liqmdaction of hydrogen. 

Andrews 's desmnbetl by his bi<»grapher« 
as personally a man of simple unpre.tending 
manner, theironghly trust-wort hy and warm- 
hearted. In his faliomtory he was distin- 
guished by grtmt manipulative^ dexttunty. He 
took a great interest in soc.ial questions, as is 
evidenced by a paper upon the temperance 
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question contributed to the social science 
congress in 1867. Another evidence of the 
same feeling was his devoted and energetic 
exertions on behalf of the poor during the 
Irish famine of 1847. In addition to his 
scientific papers and addresses Andrews pub- 
lished two pamphlets : ' Studium Generate * 
(1867), which contains a strong argument 
against a proposal to sever the teaching 
from the examining university in Ireland; 
and ‘The Church in Ireland’ (1869), a plea 
in favour of the proposed disestablishment of 
the church of Ireland and the equitable dis- 
tribution for spiritual purposes of the church 
property among the whole population of the 
island. 

[The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas An- 
drews, with a Memoir by P. G, Tait and A- 
Crum Brown (1889); Itoscoe and Schorlemmer’s 
Treatise on Chemistry, vol. i. ; Rosenberg’s Ge- 
schiehto der Physik ,* Kopp’s Die Eutwicke- 
lunff der Chemie in der neueren Zeit.] 

A. H-n. 

ANGAS, GEORGE FRENCH (1822- 
1886), artist and zoologist, born on 26 April 
1822 in the county of Durham, was the 
eldest son of George Fife Angas [q. v.], by 
liis wife, Rosetta French {d. 11 Jan. 1867), 
Some years after his birth his family re- 
moved to Dawlish in Devonshire, where he 
first collected seaside specimens and ac- 
quired a taste for concaology. He was 
educated at Tavistock, and placed by his 
father in business in London, Disliking 
commercial pursuits, he resolved to travel 
and turn to account his natural taste for 
drawing. After visitin ^ Malta and wander- 
ing through Sicily in the autumn of 1841, 
lu^ publisaed a description of his journey in 
1842, dedicated to Queen Adelaide, and en- 
titled ‘ A Ramble in Malta and Sicily ’ 
(London, 4to), The book was illustrated 
from his own sketches. 

To perfect himself as a draughtsman, in 
3842, he studied anatomical drawing in Lon- 
don, and also learned tlie art of lithography. 
In September 1843 he went to South Aus- 
tralia, a colony of which his father was one 
of the founders. There he joined several 
of (Sir) George Glrey’s expeditions, and made 
sketches in water colours of the scenery, 
aborigines, and natural history of South 
Australia. Proceeding to New Zealand, he 
travelled over eight hundred miles on foot 
in the wildest regions, and made sketches 
of the country as he ;ourneyed. Returning 
to England, *he pub Jslied ‘ his sketches in 
18 IG in two imperial folio volumes, entitled 
^ South Australia Illustrated’ and ‘ The New 
Zealanders Illustrated,’ and also wrote an 
account of Ms travels under the title ^ Savage 


Life in Australia and New Zealand’ (Lon- 
don, 1847, 2 vols. 12 mo). He next spent 
two years in South Africa, and published 
the result of his labours in 1849 in another 
imperial folio work, ‘The Kaffirs Illus- 
trated.’ Several of the original drawings 
have been purchased for the print-room of 
the British Museum. 

Soon afterwards Angas was appointed 
naturalist to the Turko-Persian boundary 
commission, but after reaching Turkey he 
was invalided home. In 1 849 he returned 
to South Australia. When the ‘ gold fever ' 
broke out in the following year, he accom- 
panied one of the first parties to the Ophir 
diggings, and made many sketches, pub- 
lished in London as ^ Views of the Gold 
Regions of Australia’ (London, 1851, fol.) 
After visiting other diggings, he settled at 
Sydney, where he obtained the post of director 
and secretary of the government museum. 
This appointment he held for more than 
seven years, returning to South Australia 
on his retirement. Three years later he 
went home to England with his wife and 
family. In his later years he wrote tales of 
adventure and travel for various journals, 
besides a long series of articles on ‘ Commer- 
cial Natural History,’ which aj)peared in the 
^ Colonies and India.’ On 3 Hay 1866 he 
was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society. 
He was also a fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and of the Zoological Society. 
He died on 8 Oct. 1886. In 1849 he mar- 
ried Alicia Mary Moran, by whom he had 
four daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned he 
published : 1. ‘ Polynesia ; a Popular De- 
scription ... of the Islands of the Pacific,’ 
London, 1866, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Wreck of the 
Admella, and other Poems,’ Loudon, 1874, 
8vo. lie illustrated Agricola’s ‘ Descrip- 
tion of the Barossa Range’ (3849), John 
McDouall Stuart’s ‘Explorations in Aus- 
tralia ’ (1864), and John Forrest’s ‘ Explora- 
tions in Australia’ (1875). He also con- 
tributed a number of papers onmolluscaand 
on several Australian mammalia to the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society.’ 

[Proceedings of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don, July 1887, pp. 83-4; Dodder’s George 
Fife Angas, 1891, pp. 286, 293; Burke’s C’olo- 
niaLGentry, ii. 649; Royal Soc, Cat. Scientific 
Papers.] E. I. C. 

ANNING, MARY (1799-1847), dis- 
coverer of the ichthyosaurus, daughter of 
Richard Anning, a carpenter and vendor of 
natural curiosities at Lyme Regia, was born 
in that town in May 1799. On 19 Aug. 
1800 she narrowly escaped death by light- 
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iiuig. She is presumed to have had some 
rudimentary education at the parish school, 
and seems to have learnt from her fatlier 
how to collect fossils, a pursuit she hegau to 
turn to good account after his death in IB 10, 
earning a livelihood thereby. 

It was in 1811 that Mary Aiming made 
the discovery to which she owes her lame. 
She noticed some bones projecting from the 
face of a cliif near Lyme, traced the position 
of the slceleton witn a hammer, and then 
hired men to dig out the lias block in which 
it was embedded. The skeleton, thirty feet 
long, is now in the British Museum; its 
discovery created a sensation among geolo- 
gists, and a long controversy took ])lace ndbre 
the name Ichthyosaurus was agi*e(3d upon, 
and its position in natural history d(d.er- 
mined. This discovery Mary Aiming fol- 
lowed up by finding tlxe first spocimim of 
JHesiosaiirua, and in 18i2B of Pt(U*odactyliis 
(WooDWAi-ii), Geohffy^ 1887, p, 26:3; Owmn, 
Falmntology^ pp. 220 aqq. ; Nkhiolron and 
LydijUCKWH, Pakmitoloyy^ ii. 1 1 24 ). ( ) wing 

to her skill and care many fine examples ot 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosaui’i were discovered 
and preserved. She also discovered the yens 
and ink sacs of fossil Loligo. Among t-ioae 
wlioso studies she assisted, and wliose col- 
lections she enriched, wore Sir K Dr. 
W. Buchhmd, the Kov* W. 1). Oonybeare, 
Sir II. de la Beohe, Colonel Birch, Lord 
Enniskillen, and Sir P. Egerton. A email 
government grant was obtained for her from 
Lord Melbourne, and this, supplemented from 
' other sources, procured her a small annuity. 

She died from cancer in the breast on 
9 March 1847, and was buried at Lyme, in 
the church of which the Geolo .jiciil Society 
fifteen years afterwards placet, a mtunorial 
window to her. The local guide book re- 
marked tliat * her death was in a pecuniary 
sense a great loss to the place, ns her 
presence attracted a large number of distin- 
guished visitors’ {Beauim of Lyim Ueyia), 
Among them was the king of Saxony, of 
whoso visit an account is given by Carl 
Gustav Cams in his * Ihighmd luid Schott- 
land im .Tahre 1844,’ Berlin, 1845. 

A posthumous portrait in pastel, executed 
in 1850 by B. J. M. Donne, hangs in the 
apartments of the Geological Society at Bur- 
lington House. * 

[Quarterly Journal Geol. Soc. vol. iv. p. xxiv; 
Eoberts’s lliab. of Lyme Ilogis, 18ii4, p. 284; 
All the Year Bound, xiii. 60-8 j private infor- 
mation.] B. B. W. 

AHSDELL, BIOHABD .(1816-1885), 
animal painter, a native of Liverpool, was 
born on 11 May 1815, and baptised ut St. 


rotor’s Clmrcli in that city. Ills grand- 
fatluu' had salt works in the mughhourhood 
of North wich, II <3 was oducat^od at. the 
Bluocoat school, Liverpool, and, although 
attracted by art in youth, did not d<3voto 
him.solf to it with a vi(iw to making it his 
pvolbssion till ho was twenty-one. While 
m Liverpool he studitMl animal life in the 
country-side. 11 is first app(>anine(‘ hi Lon- 
don was in 1840, wlnm t.wo of his pict ures, 
‘Grouse Shooting’ and Mhillovvay harm,’ 
W(M*e (^Khihitinl at tlu^ Uoyiil Academy. 
There followed in 1812 an important hfs- 
torical ]>ietur<3, ‘'fhe Death of Sir William 
Lamhton;’ hut here, as in most of his pie- 
tur(‘S, the snhjc'ct is not- ilie nniiu thing, and 
was .stdoeted for rcpri‘S(uitat.ion Ix^iauise tho 
scene was on Marsion Moor, ami the agonies 
of a wounded hm‘S(3 e.oidd hi^ wadi port nvye<l 
there. His paint ing.s from this tiuu» forward 
were viu’y numerous. His sma^ess made it 
possible ior Iiim to travel, and het -ween 1857 
and I8()() his subjects wm't* found in Spain. 
Jlis enrlim' jaiintings show truei'S of Land- 
Star’s inllueiUM', ami tluri' ari^ wmrks of that 
ptu’iod produet'd by Ansihdl and (Jreswiek 
together, tlu^ luttiu’ supplying tlu' laiulseapt*, 
in which he t'Xtadled. His otlnu* eollaho- 
rutors wurt3 Mr. W. 1‘. Erilh, with whom he 
miinttal ‘d’hi^ Ket'ptr’s Daughttr,’ and John 
.‘Inllip, who Indpod with the Spanish pic- 
turi's. 

Ansdcll was lionounxl no h‘s.M than three 
times with th(‘ Hi‘ywoo(l medal, a gift 
awarded to the best, picturi^s slunvn at t.lui 
exhibitions in IMamdiester. In 1855 he re- 
coivixl a gold medal at the (Iriait E.Guhition 
in BariH, the pictures wdu<di won it being 
‘ The Wolf Slayer’ luul * 'Paming the Drove,* 
He was elected* A. 11. A. in iHfJl , and ll.A, m 
1870, He exhibited in I.tondon galleries, 
mostly at the Royal Acmhmiy, ns many as 
181 works. The 'avf*rage pnet3 of his pic- 
tinM‘H between IHOI and 1884 was as nearly 
as possible 750/. A view of St. Michmda 
Mount, Oirnwall, was purchased by Baron 
Albert Grant, and r^ndised, at the baton’s 
sale In April 1877, 1,410/. 10s, ^ ^ 

In the print room of tlu3 British Museum 
are a few indillenmt etchings by Ansdell. 
Engravings after lus works an^ numerous 
enough to prove that copit^H of his w(jrks am 
much in rmpu^Ht. 

In his later years Ansdell lived at Lytham 
House, Kensington, whenc.e lies rmnoved to 
GolUngwood Tower, Fiirnborough, There 
he died on 20 April 1885, He was buriiMl 
at Brookwood <!mnt3iery on the 2fird, U% 
married in Ht. Peter’s tf lurtdi, Liverpool, on 
14 June 1841, Maria Ronun*, also of I over- 
pool Thoro 'wm) eleven childron of tho 
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marriage, and six sons and two daughters 
survived the artist. 

[Sanders’s Celebrities of the Century ; Cyclo- 
ptedia of Painters and Paintings, 1886 ; Painters 
and their Works, 1896 ; Piet, of British Artists, 
1895; W. P. Prith’s Autobiography (1889); 
Times, 21, 22, 24 April 1885,* Liverpool Paily 
}\)st, 21 April 1885 ; Art Journal, 1360 ; private 
information.] E. B. 

APPERLEY, CHARLES JAMES 
(1779-1843), sporting writer, known as 
^ Nimrod,^ second son of Thomas Apperley, 
of an old Herefordshire family, was bom at 
Plasgroiiow, Denbighshire, in 1778, In 
1790 he was entered at Rugby, then under 
the mastership of Dr. James, and the home, 
according to * Nimrod/ of much indiscipline 
and hard drinking. In 1798, on leaving 
Rugby, he was gazetted a cornet in Sir 
"Watlvin Wynnes ancient light British dra- 
goons, a regiment of fencible cavalry, with 
which he served in the suppression of the 
Irish rebellion. Returning to England in 
1801, when the Denbighshire yeomanry was 
disbanded, he married Winifred, daughter of 
'William "Wynn of Peniarth in Merioneth- 
shire, and settled at Hinkley in Leicester- 
shire. In 1804 he moved to Bilton Hall, 
near Rugby, once the property of Joseph 
Addison. There he hunted with the Quora, 
the Pytehley, and the Warwickshire hounds* 
Unlike many sporting writers, he himself 
was a splendid rider, a good judge of horse- 
flesh and hounds, and indeed a good all- 
round sportsman. From Bilton he moved 
in 1809 to Bitterly Court in Shropshire, and 
accepted a commission as captain in the 
Nottinghamshire militia, known as the Sher- 
wood Foresters. Subsecpiently he moved 
to Brewood in Staffordshire, and then to 
Beaurepaire House in Hampshire, where 
experiments in farming ran away with his 
capital. Meantime he had found a source 
of revenue in the publication of his varied 
sporting reminiscences, especially in the 
hunting field. On the ground that no 
^gentleman’ ever wrote for a sporting paper, 
he first planned a book on hunting, but he 
was eventually persuaded to offer his ser- 
vices to Pittman, the editor of the ‘Sport- 
ing Magazine,’ in which his first paper on 
‘ Foxhunting in Leicestershire ’ appeared in 
January 1822. The paper providec him with 
a liberal salary and a stud of hunters, in re- 
turn for which he soon trebled the circula- 
tion. Unhappily in 1830 the ‘ Sporting Maga- 
zine ' got into difiiculties (consequent upon 
the death of its able editor), and,nis private 
finances having become involved, Apperley 
had to retire to Calais* During his stay in 


France he became a regular member of tbe 
staff of the ‘ Sporting Review.’ He began a 
series of volumes of sporting memoirs and 
reminiscences, and in 1885, at the earnest 
request of Lockhart, he published in the 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ his three famous articles 
(which were at first attributed to Lord Al- 
vanley ) on ‘ Melton Mowbray,’ ‘ The Road,’ 
and ‘The Turf.' A sportsman, who was also 
a wit and something of a scholar, ‘ Nimrod’ 
had well-nigh a virgin field. As regards 
the archeology of his subject, his volumes 
rank with those of Pierce Egan and the 
< Druid ’ [see Dixon, IlBNitY Hall, SinpL], 
while, owing to the excellence of the p-ates 
by Aiken, they are highly esteemed by col- 
lectors of choice books. ‘Nimrod ’ returned 
to England in 1842, and died in Upper Bel- 
grave J’lace, Pimlico, on 19 May 18^3. 

He was on friendly and, as a sportsman, 
on equal terms with manv distinguished 
racing men and Meltonians. He was intimate 
with Henry Aiken and with George Tatter- 
sail (‘Wildrake’), and helped to introduce 
the work of Surtees to popular appreciation. 
An excellent outline sketch of Nimrod was 
included in Maclise’s ‘ Portrait Gallery.’ 

Of Appexley’s numerous children the 
second son, 'William Wynne Apperley, was 
entered as a cornet of Bengal cavalry in 1823, 
became superintendent of the central divi- 
sion of the stud department in Bengal, was 
promoted major in the 3rd European light 
cavalry in 18'o4, was remount agent at the 
Cape of Good Hope 1857-60, and died at 
Morben, near Machynlleth, Montgomery- 
shire, on 25 April 1872, aged 62. Nearly 
all ‘Nimrod’s’ children and grandchildren 
are stated to have inherited his strong sport- 
ing proclivities. 

The following are ‘ Nimrod’s ’ publications : 
1. ‘ Remarks on the Condition of Hunters, 
the Choice of Horses, and their Manage- 
ment,’ London, 1831, 8to ; reprinted from 
‘ Snorting Magazine ; 4th ed. 1855. 2. ‘ N im- 
roc’s Hunting Tours, interspersed with Cha- 
racteristic Anecdotes, Sayings, and Doings 
of Sporting Men . . . to> which are added 
Nimrod’s Letters on Riding to Hounds/ Lon- 
don, 1835, 8voi (the original appeared as 
‘Letters on Hunting’ in the ‘Sporting 
Magazine ’ ), 3. ‘ The Chace, the Turf, and 
the Road. By Nimrod/ London, 1837, 8vo, 
with portrait by Maclise, and thirteen full 
plates (uncoloured) by IT. Aiken (a reissue 
in a slightly altered form of the three ‘ Quar- 
terly’ articles mentioned above); reissued 
1843, 1852, 1870, and 1898. 4. ‘ Memoirs of the 
Life of the late John Mytton, Esc ., of Hals- 
ton, Shropshire,’ 1837, 8vo, with eighteen 
coloured plates by Aiken and Rawlins ; re^ 
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issued 1837, 1809, 1851, 1892. 5. ‘Sport- 

iiifr , . . illustrative of British Field Sports 
(with engravings and vignettes after Gains- 
horot^h, Landseer, and other artists) . . . 
edited by INirarod,’ 1838, 4to. 6. ‘Nimrod’s 
Northern Tour, descriptive of the principal 
Hunts in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land,’ 1838, 8vo (a sequel to No. 2). 7. ‘Nim- 
rod Abroad,’ London, 1842, 2 vols. Bvo. 
8. ‘ The Horse and the Hound : their various 
Uses and Treatment,’ Edinburgh, 1842, Bvo; 
reissued 1858. 9. ‘ The Life of a Sportsman,’ 
1842, 8vo, with thirty-six: coloured plates by 
Allten ; a reissue appeared in 1874 with the 
elates ; the original edition is scarce. 

‘IIimtinT Eieminiscences ; comprising 
Memoirs of Masters of Hounds, Notices of 
the Crack Eiders,’ London, 1843, 8vo, with 
thirty-two plates by ‘ Wildrakc,’ Aiken, and 
Henderson. 

'Gent. Msig. 1843, ii. 103; Sporting Times, 

6 8ept. 1885; Baily’s Mjigazmo, 1870, i. 253; 
Fnisor’fi Magazine, 1843, v<»l. ii.; Maelise’s Por- 
trait Gnllory, ed. Bates ; Malet’s i\iinal.s of the 
Iload, 1876, pp. 177 h(].; Tliorniaiiby's Kings of 
the Hunting Mold; Lawloy’s Life of Tho Druid 
[H.H. Dixon]; .Slater’s Early Kdilions, 1804, 
p. 214; Hnlkott and Laiiig’s Diet, of Arum, and 
IPseiidon, Lit.] T. S. 

AEBUTHNOT, Sm CI1AIU45S 
GEOEGE (1824-1890), general, born on 
19 May 1824, was fourth son of Alo.Kauder 
Arbuthnot, bishop of Killaloe, by Margaret 
Phoebe, daughter of (Jeorgo Bingham, Ho 
was a younger brothor of 8ir Alexander 
John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. He was educatwl 
at Eugby, and in spite of his small sku dis- 
tinguished himself at football there. After 
mssing through tho Royal Military Academy 
ire was commissioned as second lieutmiaub 
in the royal artillery on 17 June 18-43. 
[le was promoted lieutenant on 4 Fob, 18.15, 
second captain on 4 A^rril 1851, and first 
captain on 8 March ^855. In hlay ho 
landed in the Crimea, and served during the 
remainder of the siege of Sobaatopol, lie 
was conspicuous for coolness and daring, and 
was twice wounded. He was mentioned in 
despatches {London Gazette^ 2 Nov. 1855), 
and was given a brevet majority. He also 
received the medal with clasp, the Turkish 
medal, and the Medjidie (5tli class). 

He commanded K troop of horse artillerjr 
from 1867 to 1864, when he became rexi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel, (19 Dec.) Ho 
went to India in 1868, where he commanded 
A brigade of horse artillery till 1872, and 
was deputy adjutant-general of artillery 
from 1873 to 1877. From 1 Oct. 1877 to 
31 July 1880 he was inspector-general of 
artillery in India, except while actively em- 


ployed in the Afghan canqjaigns. In the 
•Irat Afghan campaign he had commatnl of 
the artillery in the Kandahar held force, 
with tho rank of hrigudi(U’-g(mera,l ; in the 
second lie oomtnandtul the s^icoiid hrigaihi 
of the Khyber division, under Hir Rol)erb 
Bright. Ho was nnmtinned in desmitches 
{ib, 4 May 1880), received the nuH’al, and 
was made K.C.B. on 24 May 1881, liaviug 
already obtaimul the C.B. on 20 May |H7L 
Ho had become tu^ginuuilal (iolmud on 1 .luly 
1874, and was promoted major-gnoieral on 
10 July 1881. On his n^lurn to l^lngland in 
1880, ho was depiUy adjutant-gnuMU'al of 
artillery at h(‘ad(|uavicvs from I Sept,. 18S0 
to 31 Aug. 1883, dunn.t whiMi 
territorial systiun was irst. a]q)licd to the 
regiment. His lirnnuus atid strict N(uns(' of 
histiccmacle him anexcidbrnt administrator, 
’^lewnstlum ma<h^ inspect or-g(moral of artil- 
lery, and on I May 1885 he IxHMune ])rcsi« 
dimt of the ordnamu* commit nuunving at 
the same time a distingnislnul sm'vici^ ]um- 
sion. He ret limed to India in 1880, luring 
appointtul to the emmnand of (he Homhay 
army on 10lA‘l)., and t nnisferred to Madras 
on 9 Dec. He sncccediul lunul Rolu'rls in 
Burma in 1887, and (unn detiul the pncilt- 
cation of that eonntry. His serviiu's were 
acknowledged by the Iiuhan government. (/5, 

2 Kept. 1887), and he recelvetl the medal 
with clasp. 

Ho became litnitenant.-general on I A‘)ril 
1880, and general on 31 July 1890, His 
command of the. Madras army came to an 
end on 19 May 1891, when lu^ was placed 
on the retinal list, Finally settling in Eng- 
land, he luHaune colonel eommamlant on 
13 Aug, 1893, and ree<‘Ived th<» (KUhon 
20 May 1894, lleiHe.d at IDchmond, Surrey, 
on 14’April 1899. In 1808 he hat I marihul 
Caroline (.Iharloite, danghltn* of William 
Clarke, M.D,, of Harluulos; slm survivtul 
him. 

flW. of linval Artillt'rv lubtilution, voL 
xxvi.; Times, 18 April IHDOH E. M. L. 

AEOHBOLD, JOHN FREDEIHOK 
(1785- 1870), h‘gul writm', horn in 1785, vvas 
tho second sou of John Arcldiold <9* cn.^ 
Diihlin, He was admitttul a studtmt of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 3 May 1809, and was called 
to tho bar on 5 May 1814. From the bti- 
3 finningof his legal canair Arehhold devoted 
Himself to compiling legal triad iseH, ^ In 
1811 he hrought <mt an annotated edition 
of Blackstonns ‘Chmunent arms’ (Lontlon* 
4 vols, Bvo), with an analysis ami an epi- 
tome of the work. In 1813 he issued tlni 
first volume of ‘A Digest, of the Dleus of 
tho Crown ’ (London, Bvo), a compilation of 
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all the statutes, adjudged cases, and other 
authorities upon the subject. This was one 
of three volumes of ‘A Digest of Criminal 
Law,’ which Archbold had prepared for the 
press, but as several books on the subject 
a])peared about the same time he did not 
issue the other two volumes. 

In 1819 he published the first edition of 
what was perhaps his most notable work, 

* The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench 
in Personal Actions and Ejectments’ (Lon- 
don, 2 vols, 12mo). Previous to its a'lpear* 
aiice, ^ The Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Personal Actions,’ by William 
Trdd [q. v.], was the leading work on the 
subject ; but, while it maintained its place in 
the United States, it was largely superseded 
in England by Archbold’s book, which was 
more explicit in regard to forms of pro- 
cedure. Archbold’s ' Practice ’ went through 
fourteen editions. The third edition was 
edited by Thomas Ohitty [q. v.], who added 
to it the * Practice of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer,’ and the ninth edition, 
which appeared in 1856-6, was edited by 
Samuel l^rentice. The fourteenth edition, 
published in 1886, was revised by Thomas 
Willes Chitty and John William St. Law- 
ranee Leslie. 

About 1824 Archbold published his * Sum- 
mary of the Law relative to Pleading and 
Evidence in Criminal Cases,’ in which he 
incorporated the greater part of the two un- 
published volumes of his * Digest of Criminal 
„jaw.’ The fourth (1831) and four suc- 
ceeding editions were edited by (Sir) John 
Jervis q.v.l, the tenth (1846) to the fifteenth 
(1802) oy William Newland Welsby [q-T.], 
and the sixteenth (1867) to the twenty-first 
(1893) by William Bruce. The twenty- 
second edition, by William Feilden Craies 
and Guy Stephenson, appeared in 1900. The 
work has also gone through several editions 
in the United States. 

In 1829 Archbold published a work upon 
the * Practice of the Court of Common Pleas.’ 
Afterwards the practice of all the courts of 
common law at Westminster was assimi- 
lated, and much altered by the statutes and 
new rules on the subject between 1831 and 
1834. To meet the altered conditions he 
prepared his * New Practice of Attornies in 
the Courts of Law at Westminster,’ which 
appeared in 1838, was remodelled in 1844, 
and reached a third edition in 1846-7 (Lon- 
don, 2 vols. 8vo). On the passage of the 
Common Law Procedure Act in 1862 he 
prepared ‘ The New Eules of Practice in the 
Courts of Law' (London, 1863, 8vo), and 

* The New Practice, Pleadings, and Evidence 
in the Courts of Common Law at Westmin- 


ster ’ (London, 1853, 12mo), which received 
a supplement in 1864, and 'attained a second 
edition in 1855 (London, 8vo). 

Archhold's treatises on parish law were 
among his most important elucidations of 
English law. In 1828 he published ^ The 
Law relative to Commitments and Convic- 
tions by Justices of the Peace' (London, 
12mo). This was the foundation of his ‘ J iis- 
tice of the Peace and Parish Officer ’ (Lon- 
don, 1840, 3 vols. 12mo), a work intended 
as a practical guide for county magistrates. 
The similar treatise by Eichard Burn [a. v.] 
had become, through the additions of suc- 
cessive editors, rather a work of reference 
for lawyers than a guide for magistrates. A 
seventh edition of Archbold’s work by James 
Paterson appeared in 1876 (London, 2 vols. 
8vo). The third volume of the original edi- 
tion, which dealt with * The Poor Law,' was 
in especial demand, and developed into a 
separate treatise, which has remained a stan- 
dard authority on the subject ; the twelfth 
(1873), tlairteenth (1878), and fourteenth 
(1886) editions of the volume on * The Poor 
Law’ were prepared by W’illiam Cunning- 
ham Glen, and the fifteenth (1898) by James 
Brooke Little. Archbold’s latest contribu- 
tion to parish law was * The Parish Officer ' 
(London, 1862, 12mo) ,* a second edition by 
Glen appeared in 1866. With the fourth 
edition (-864) the editor, James Paterson, in- 
corporated Shaw’s ‘ Parish Law ’ jee Shaw, 
Joseph]. The eighth edition, by J'ohn Theo- 
dore Dodd, appeared in 1895. 

Archhold died on 28 Nov. 1870, at 
15 Gloucester Street, Eegent’s Park, Lon- 
don. He is said to have been known as 
‘pretty Archbold’ (cf. An Appeal to the 
l^eoptle of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland from James PFAarfow, York, 
1836). Besides the works already mentioned, 
he was the author of: 1. ‘A Iligest of the 
Law relative to Pleading and Evidence in 
Actions, Eeal, Personal, and Mixed,’ Lon- 
don, 1821, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1837. 2. ‘ The 
Law and Practice in Bankruptcy,’ 2nd edit, 
by John Flather, London, 1827, 12mo; 11th 
edit, by Flather, 1866, 3. ‘ The Jurisdiction 
and Practice of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions,’ London, 1836, 12mo; 3rd edit, by 
Conway Whithorne Lovesy, 1869 ; 4th edit, 
by Frederick Mead and Herbert Stephen 
Croft, 1885, 8vo ; 6th edit, by Sir George 
Sherston Baker, 1898, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Law of 
Nisi Prius,’ London, 1843-6, 2 vols. 8vo; 
vol. i, 2nd edit. 1846, 12mo; Srd American 
edition by John K. Findlay, 1863. 5. * The 
Practice of the Crown Office of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, ’London, 1844, 12mo. 6. ‘The 
Law of Landlord and Tenant,’ Loudon, 1846, 
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12mo; 3rd edit. 1864. 7. ^TheLawrela" 
live to Examinations and Grounds of Ap- 
pea in Oases of Orders of Itemoval/ Lon- 
don, 1847, 12mo ; 2nd edit. 1858. 8. *Tho 
Practice of the New County Courts,’ London, 
1847, 12mo; 9th edit, hy John Vesey Vesey 
Fitzgerald, 1886, 8vo ; 10th edit, by Charles 
Arnold White, 1889. 9. *A Summary of 
the Laws of Enjland in four Volumes^’ 
London, 1848-9, i2mo ; onhr vols. i. and ii. 
appeared. 10. * The Law re-ative to Pauper 
Lunatics,’ London, 1861, 12mo ; afterwards 
included in his ‘ Poor Law.’ 11. ^ The New 
Kales and Forms regulating the present 
Practice and Proceedings of the County 
Courts,’ London, 1851, 12mo. 12. ‘The 

New Statutes relating to Lunacy,’ London, 
1854, 12mo; 2nd edit, hy W. C. Glen and 
Alexander Glen, 1877, 8vo; 4th edit, by 
Sydney George Lushington, 1896. 13. ‘The 
Law of Limited Liability, Partnership, and 
Joint Stock Oompanie.s,’ London, 1855, 
12mo ; 3rd edit. 1(S57, 14. ‘The J^aw and 
Practice of Arbitration and Award,’ Lon- 
don, 1861, 12mo, 15. ‘The Law of Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency as founded on the 
recent Statute,’ London, 18(51, 12nio; 2nd 
edit. 1861. Archbold also (idited annotated 
editions of numerous acts of imrlianient. 

[Boase’s Modern Engl isli Biography ; X.(in- 
coin's Inn Records, 3 85J6, ii. 116; Alliboim’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.j Marvin’s Legal Biblio- 
graphy.] E. L C. 

ARCHDALE, JOHN (/. 16(1.1-1707), 
governor of North Carolina, was son of 
Thomas Archdale, and grandson of Richard 
Archdale, a London meixduint, who in 1028 
acquired the manors of Temple Wycombe 
and Loakes in Bucldnghani8hire(Pf!^s’f^. Lon- 
i. 24 j Lipbcomi), Biicldn<ihmmhirt^ iii. 
640). Several members of the family were 
educated at Wadham College, Oxford, but 
yJohn does not appear to have been at any 
university. His eldest sister had married 
Ferdinando Gorges, grandson of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges [q. v.J, and in the autumn 
of 1664 Archdale accompanied his brother- 
in-law to New England to make good the 
latter’s claim to the governorship of Maine 
{CdL State Bapen^ Amer. and West Indies, 
1661-8, Nos. 868, 921, 1649). He carried 
with him a letter from Charles II, requiring 
the administrators to hand over to Archdale 
the government or to show cause to the con- 
trary. Archdale’s request was refused, and 
he appealed to the commissioners, by whose 
intervention Gorges seems eventually to have 
made good his claim (qf. ib. 1669-74, Nos. 
160,760). Early in 1674 Amhdale returned 
to England, bringing with him Gorges’s report 


on Maine, winch he preseul ed to the (Joutunl. 
Inhlnglaud htuquudy idimtified himself with 
the newly form(^d body of qualu^rs. 

In Archdnle visitiut North (Carolina, 
and a letter w^ritt (ui hy him to Georges Kox 
from Carolina in Marcli is ^iriuted in Hawks’s 
‘History of North (/Uro ina.’ In 1(587-8 
he was acting ns conunis.siomu’ for Goi\u‘S 
in the government of Maine. He had be- 
come one of the proprietors of North Caro- 
lina, and in 1(595 ho was appf)inte(l governor 
of that colony. His adininist ration is sai<i 
to have betm .siugularly .sumvssful. ‘ H<^ 
improved tlnunilitaryHys't(un,o]am(Hl friendly, 
communications with t.he Indians and' 
Spaniards, diseonragtul the inhiutianiiit's of 
the former so ^dTect.ually us to indiuu? tlumi 
to renonnee tlu^ practit^e (»f plumloring ship* 
wrecked vessels and murdontig their (U’ews ; 
and combined with singular (’(dieity (htj liian 
requisites of the governor with the gentle 
and simple bentjvohinci^ of th<^ (luulou*’ 
(W. G. SiMMH, Saufh (Utmlhui^ ]>. 72). His 
cuakor proclivities indue.ed hitn to ej<emt)t 
j’rumdfl from sm*vicu^ in the colonial militia, 
He also mtrodmuul tluumltnre of rice into 
the colony, and on relinquishing the govern- 
ment in 1(597 he nuadived the Huud<s of the 
colony for his s<‘rvi(‘(^S" a riM^ognition tluit 
had not beem utusordtul to any previous 
governor. 

Soon after bis return to England Arch- 
dale was, on 21 July 1(598, cb'ctcal member 
of pari ianu ‘lit for Olupping Wycombe, Buek- 
ingliarashire. He had a lowed himstdf to 
bo nominated ‘ without his owm s(‘eliing’ by 
the church party in opposition to tlu^ Mar- 
quis of Wharton’s noumua'. JU*tum^ t, 
679; XArTTUi-uUi, AV/c/' ]>p. *l(57, 

469; IMacjauuav, ii, (592), and his eh‘ction 
was a blow to the junto. But on 7. Ian. 
1(598-9, having ‘ had the advice of lawyers 
that his allh'matiun wuuhl stund good insiead 
of an oath,’ he refused to swear. After a 
debate the House of Commons decided 
against him, t\ fresh writ w«s issued, and on 
21 Jan. a Thomas Archdale (uossihly his 
son; cf. Gabdinmii, AV//, of H^adkumt i. 
874) was elected in his pltuu.i, 

Archdale took no further part in politics, 
but ill 1707 he pttblished his ‘ New Hescrip- 
tion of that fertile and pleasant I’roviniK^ of 
Carolina . ♦ . with several remarkable pas- 
sages of Divine Providence during my timtG 
(London, 4to). li was reprinted at (Ibarles- 
ton in 1822 from a copy in Charh^sion 
Library, ‘ftir)pos(ul to be thtj only copy 
extant,’ but t.ierts is another in tlu^ *Briti«U 
Museum Library, It is ulsti reprint<Ml in 
B. H. Oamdl’s** niatorical Colloctions on 
Carolina,* Now York, 1836. 
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[Arehclale’s New Description, 1707 ; Cal. 
S^ate Papers, Amer. and West Indies; Smith’s 
Oat. Friends’ Books, p. 120; Hewatt’s South 
Carolina; Holmes’s Ampriean Annals; Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States; Hutcshin- 
son’s Collection of Papers, pp. 385-8; Commons* 
Journals; !Mr. John Ward Dean in Notes and 
Queries, 4thsor.vi.382; Appleton’s Cyclopredia 
of American Biography.] A. P. P. 

ARCHEE, FREDERICK (1807-1880), 
^"ockey, born at St. George’s Cottage, Chelten- 
jiam, on 11 Jan. 1857, was the second son of 
William Archer, a jockey of the old school, 
who took over a stud of English horses to 
Russia in 1842, who won the Grand National 
at Liverpool on Little Charlie in 1858, and 
who eventually became landlord of the 
King’s Arms at Prestbury, near Cheltenham. 
His mother was Emma, daughter of William 
Hayward, a former proprietor of the King’s 
Arms, On 10 Jan. 1867 ^ Billy’ Archer ap- 
prenticed his son * Fred,’ a quick, retentive, 
and exceedingly secretive boy, for five years 
to Matthew Dawson [c .v. SuppL], the trainer 
at Newmarket. As ^ 3illy ’ Archer’s son he 
was soon given an opportunity of showing his 
mettle, and on 28 Sept. 1870 at Chesterfield, 
upon Atholl Daisy, he won his first victory on 
the turf. Two years later, seal ing at that time 
6st 71b, be won the Cesare witch on Salvanoe, 
and in 1874, in which year the death of Tom 
French made a clear vacancy for a jockey of 
the first order, he won a success upon Lord 
Falmouth’s Atlantic in the Two Thousand 
Guineas which proved of the greatest value 
to his career. Thenceforth he became ‘ a 
veritable mascotte ’ of the- racing stable 
with which he was connected. In 1874, 
with 630 mounts, he scored 147 wins. In 
1877 he won his first Derby, and also the 
St. Leger, upon Lord Falmouth’s Silvio. In 
1884, with 377 mounts, he secured no less 
than 241 wins. His most successful ^^ear 
was probably 1885, when he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas on Paradox, the Oaks on 
Lonely, the Derby and St. Leger on Melton, 
and the Grand Pri.x on Paradox, In his 
last season he won the Derby and St. Leger 
on Ormonde. In all he is said to have worn 
silk 8,084 times, and to have ridden 2,748 
winners* His most exciting victory was 
perhaps the Derby of 1880, when he came 
up from the rear upon Bend Or with an ex- 
traordinary rush, beating Robert the Devil 
by a head. His nerve was of iron, and ho 
never hesitated to take the inside of the 
turn and hug the rails at Tattenham Comer. 
The success which enabled him to remain 
premier jockey for the unprecedented period 
of ten years is attributeL primarily to his 
coolness and to his judgment of pace* 


For keeping down his racing weight 
(8st 101b in his later years), Turkish baths, 
almost total abstinence from solid food, and 
frequent alkaline medicines were his chief 
resources. In October 1886, with stern de- 
termination, he resolved to waste himself 
down to 8st 71b for the Cambridgeshire. 
He achieved liis purpose, but the effort cost 
him his life. He fell seriously ill, and, in 
the depressed state occasioned by fever con- 
seejuent upon long starvation, s lot himself 
with a revolver in the afternoon of 8 Nov. 
1886 at his residence, IMmouth House, 
Newmarket. He was buried in Newmarket 
cemetery on 12 Nov., and among the ad- 
mirers who sent wreaths were the Duke of 
Westminster and the Prince of - Wales. 

He married on 31 Jan. 1883 Rose Nellie 
(d, 1884), eldest daughter of John Dawson 
of Warren House, Newmarket, by whom he 
left a daughter. By means of retainers, 
fees, and presents he is said to have gained 
over 60,0C0Z. in his professional capacity, and 
he left a considerable fortune. 

[Times, 9. 12, and 13 Nov. 1886; Field, 
13 Nov. 1886 ; Daily Telegraph, 12 Nov. 1886 ; 
Annual Register, 1886, p. 165; The Archers 
(biographical sketches of William and Fred. 
Archer), by A Cheltonian, 1885; Chetwynd’s 
Racing Reminiscences, 1891 ; Porter’s Kingsclero, 
1896, p. 330; Sporting and Dramatic Nows, 
13 Nov. 1886, portrait.” X. S. , 

ARCHER, WILLIAM (1830-1897), 
naturalist and librarian, was the eldest son of 
the Rev. Richard Archer, vicar of Clonduff, 
CO. Down, a member of a family long settled 
in CO. Wexford, and of Jane Matilda, daughter 
of Watkins William Verling of Dublin, his 
wife. Archer was horn at Magherahamlet, 
CO. Down, of which place his father was then 

n etual curate, on 6 May 1830. His father 
in 1848, leaving a young family in 
straitened circumstances. About 1 846 Archer 
came toDublin, where he resided thenceforth, 
and devoted his leisure to the study of 
natural history, for which he had from the 
first evinced a remarkable talent. His special 
gifts in this direction were first shown at 
the meetings of the Dublin Microscopical 
Club, founded in 1857, of which he was for 
many years secretary, and among whose 
members he quickly became notable through 
his investigations in connection with minute 
forms of vegetable and animal life. His 
contributions as a member of this club be- 
tween 1864 and 1879 were published in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science,’ 
and in the ^ Proceedings of the Dublin 
Microscopical Club.’ He was also an active 
contributor to the * Proceedings ’ of tho 
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Dublin Natural History; Society, and rapidly 
acquired a reputation for original research 
ill his favourite science. As a result of 
long and patient investigations, in the course 
of which he made many journeys to distant 
parts of Ireland, he ^ acquired a knowledge of 
the minute freshwater organisms of Ireland 
unparalleled among Bi’itish naturalists, and 
perhaps not surpassed for any other country ’ 
(Proceedings of Royal Society ^ vol. Ixii.) ^ It 
is, however, to his work among the protozoa 
that Archer will owe his ultimate place in 
science.’ His essay on ' Chlamydomyxa 
labyrinthuloides, a new species and genus 
of Freshwater Sarcodic Organism,’ won lum 
in 1875 his election as a fellow of the Itoyal 
Society, in whose catalogue as many ns fifty- 
nine pa-Ders by Archer are enumerated. Prior 
to this he had become a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, to whoso ab-oceedinp ’ ho 
was a diligent contributor. From 1875 to 
1880 he acted as secretary for fqroign^corro- 
spondence to the Academy, and in 18^ 9 was 
awarded its Cunningham gold medal in re- 
cognition of liis scientific a.ttamraeiilfl. 

Archer’s extremely modest and retiring 
disposition was a constant bar to^ tlio oii- 
largenient of his reputation. A distrust of 
Ilia' abilities caused him to doclino in 1872 
the professorship of botanv at tlie Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. ^ In 187(5, 
however, his friends -.wcurod his a;ipoint- 
ment as librarian to tue Royal I lulun So- 
ciety; and on the acquisition in 1877 of the 
society’s library by the state Archer became 
librarian of the National Library of Ireland, 
lie had previously added to his income 
by acting as secretary to a small slate 
company in Munster. Into the disehar:^e of 
the duties of his new oHice Archer t jrew 
himself with characteristic speedily 

iicquiring a high reputation among librarians. 
During Iiis tenure of this post the library 
was transferred in August 1890 to the 
handsome building opposite to the Irish 
National Museum, designed by Sir Thomas 
Deane [c , v. Suppl.], the internal arrange- 
ments of which were based entirely on 
Archer’s carefully considered recommenda- 
tions. Archer resigned his post in 1895, and 
he died, unmarried, at his residence, 52 Lower 
Mount Street, Dublin, on 14 Aug. 1897. 

Archer’s scientific skill, knowledge, and. 
capacity were, according to the testimony of 
competent judges, out of all proportion to 
his public reputation. He was not only an 
indefatigable worker, but -oosseased in a 
marked degree that scientiic imagination 
which is essential to the highest results in 
research. He was an excellent linguist, and 
acquired a knowledge of German, French, 


and the Scandinavian languages the better 
to riursue his favourite science. 

Archer’s chuvf work as librarian was * his 
admirable dictionary cataloging of the Na- 
tional Library, and the adopting of tlit^ 
decimal notation and classilicMit/iou for shelf 
arrangement, a system . . . almost unknown 
when Archer first adln^red to it ’ ( Report of 
National Library of Ireland for 1 895). < A ])art* 
from th(^ sekmtifie enthusiasm whl(di domi- 
nated his character, Archer had a singular 
charm of manner, a guuitUuu'Ss nnd roline- 
ment of disposition almost^ feminine. , . , 
There was no luck of robust m^ss, howiver, 
about his scientific insight; but a qimiut 
sense of hmnour would always ])aiTy a con- 
tentious criticism ’ (Proceedings of Royal So^ 
cietyj vol. Ixii.) 

'Proc<*c<lingH of tho Royal Irish Aendomy, 
vo’?. iv. !5rd sor. 1898; Procoedirigs of the Itoyal 
Society, vol. Ixii. ; Noti'S from t-ho Uotjuiical 
School, Trinity (Jollege, Dulilin, .luno IHP8, by 
Prof. F. Ih VVrii^ht, M.I>. ; The Irish NninraL 
ist, vol. vi. Oct, I8t)7, with port nut; Library, 
ix. 208, wit.h portrait. ; Ih'oeoediugH of tho 
Natural History Society of Uuhliu ; Tho Hc- 
ports of th(' Nat.ioiial lahrary, 1877 th5; I’ro- 
c«o(iiiigH of the Dublin Micruseopical Soci(‘ty ; 
private informat.ion, | 0, h, h\ 

ARCHIBALD, Siu ADAMS GKOlUtF 
(1814 1892), (Canadian statesman, the sou 
of Samuel A rfdii bald and FHasabtdh, dauglitm* 
of Matthew Archibald, came of an oldScottish 
family which had settled in the north of 
Ireland, and tlmnci^ migrattal to Nova Scotia 
in 1781. i Us grandhithm*, dames ArchiliaUl, 
had been judge of the court of common pleas 
for the county of (jolchesttu* in NN)va Scotia. 
Ilewas horn atIVuro, Nova Scot ia, on 1 8 M ay 
1814, and cdticatcd at Picton C’ollcge ; thence 
he proceeded to Halifax and read for t he law 
in the (diamhers of William Huthiu’land, 
afterwards recorder of Halifax. He was 
admitted an attorney of Prince bMw'urd 
Island and Nova Scotia in 1888, and called 
to the bar of tho Inttey colony in 1889, for 
some years devoting himself t o the priiclico 
of his ;>roft*ssion* 

Archibald entered public life in 1 851 , when 
ho was elected to the House of Assembly of 
Nova Beotia as me.mber for (kilehester, and 
during the years which followed he took an 
active part in promotiiij? legislation, Ho 
was especially inter(*st ed m mi'aMiiriw for the 
management of goldfields, for (hading with 
free education, and for restrudhig the fran- 
chise to i'ati^payers. In 1855 he became 
Q.O., and in August 1859 he was appointed 
solicitor-general hr the -irovince. < )n . 4 hhb- 
1857 he went out of odico with the minis- 
I try. Later in the same year he was sent to 
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Etigland as one of two delegates to repre- 
sent the r lights of the province against the 
General Killing Association, the monopoly 
of which over the coal areas the government 
was endeavouring to destroy. lie also took 
part in the discussions on the project of an 
intercolonial railway for which the help of 
the home government was desired. He was 
required at the same time to discuss with the 
home authorities the question of the union 
of Nova Scotia with the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 
Island (v. his letter of 24 Nov. 1866 on union). 
On 10 Feb. 1860 he came into office again 
as attorney-general, and in September 1861 
{ParL Papers^ 1862, xxxvi. 651) was deputed 
to represent Nova Scotia at the conference at 
Quebec respecting the intercolonial railway 
scheme. In 1862 he was appointed advo- 
cate-general in the vice-admiralty court at 
Haliiax. On 11 June 1863 he went out of 
office with his colleagues. In June 1864 he 
was delegate of Nova Scotia to a conference 
held at Charlottetown on the question of the 
legislative union of Nova Scotia, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, and New Brunswich, and simi- 
larly attended the conference on the question 
of a more comprehensive scheme of union 
which assembled at Quebec on 10 Oct. 1864. 
In 1866 be proceeded to London to take part 
in the consultations which led up to the 
federation of the Canadian provinces, and 
published a letter, dated 24 Nov. 1860, re- 
cording bis views on the subject of colonial 
union. In 1867 be was appointed secretary 
of state for the provinces under the new 
dominion government ; but in 1868, being 
beaten in the contest for Colchester, he re- 
signed his post. In 1869 be was elected to 
the dominion parliament} as member for Col- 
chester, but in May 1870 resigned in order 
to become the first lieutenant-governor of 
Manitoba on its transfer from the Hudson^s 
Bay Company to the government of the 
dominion. 

On 2 Sept. 1870 Archibald arrived at 
Fort Garry, just as Colonel (now Lord) 
Wolseley was moving out on bis Red River 
expedition. He was looked upon by many 
as a French sympathiser, and ustified this 
opinion by his conciliatory po-icy towards 
the rebels. He lost no time in forming the 
rudiments of a council and talcing a census 
of the north-west territories with a view to 
the election of an assembly. On 15 March 
1871 he opened the first local parliament, 
lie laid the foundation of the north-west 
mounted police and iiiitiated a sound Indian 
policy. On 27 Au|. 1871 he had a mass 
meeting of the Indians and made a treaty 
with them on behalf of the dominion govern- 


ment. Though abused at first by both par^ 
ties, his administration proved very success- 
ful ; he maintained with skill his position in 
relation both to the central government and 
the people whom he had to accustom to the 
reign of order. In October 1872 he resigned 
by his own desire, with the unconcealed re- 
gret of the governor-general, the Earl (after- 
wards Marquis) of Bufi'erin. 

On 24 June 1873 Archibald was appointed 
judge in equity in Nova Scotia, but on 4 July 
the office of lieutenant-governor became 
vacant, and he succeeded to the post, which 
he filled with such general approbation that 
at the end of his term in 1878 he was re- 
appointed, and did not finally retire from 
this office till 4 July 1883. In 1888 he was 
once more induced to stand for Colchester, 
and was elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons; but in 1891, at the next general 
election, did not offer himself as a candidate. 
He died at Truro on 14 Dec. 1892, and was 
buried in Truro churchyard. 

Archibald was created C.M.G. in 1872, 
andK.O.M.G, in 1886. In 1873 he became a 
director of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
in 1884 chairman of the governors of I)al- 
bousie College. In February 1886 he was 
elected president of the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society, in the proceedings of which 
he had for some years taken an active part, 
contributing various papers to its collections. 

Archibald was a staunch presby terian, but 
a man of broad views, of strong will but cool 
judgment, courteous and dignified in bear- 
ing. He married, on 1 June 1843, Elizabeth 
Archibald, daughter of John Burnyeat, in- 
cumbent of the parish of St. John, Colches- 
ter, Nova Scotia, whose wife was a connec- 
tion of the Archibald family. He had a 
son, who died young, and three daughters, 
all married, one being the wife of Bishop 
Jones of Newfoundland. 

[Collections of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, 1895, ix, 197-201 ; Bose’s Cyclopnedia of 
Canadian Biography ; Begg’s Hi story of th e North- 
West, vol. ii. esp, pp. 90-100; the Citizen and 
Evening Clironiele (of Halifax, N.S.), 5 July 
1883 ; Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 
1875.] C. A. H. 

ARCHIBALD, SiK THOMAS DICK- 
SON (1817-1876), judge, born at Truro, 
Nova Scotia, in 1817, was sixth son of Samuel 
George Williams Archibald, LL.D., of Nova 
Scotia, by Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Dickson of Onslow, Canada. Like Sir Adams 
George Archibald [q. v. Suppl.', he was de- 
scenced from Samuel Archibald who emi- 
grated to Nova Scotia from Ireland. The 
father was attorney-general of Nova Scotia, 
1831-41 ; advocate-general, 1837-41 j mas- 
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ter of the rolls and judge of the vice-ad- 
jniralty court, 1841-6 ; and sometime speaker 
of the assembly. 

Thomas was educated at Pictou Presby- 
terian College, and in 1837 qualified for prac- 
tice as attorney and barrister- at-law in Nova 
Scotia. A visit to Europe, however, in the 
following year resulted in his settling in 
England, and on 11 Nov. 1810 he was ad- 
mitted at the Middle Temple, where, after 
some years of practice as a certificated 
special pleader, he was called to the bar on 
30 ,Tan. 1852. He was one of the favourite 
pupils of Serjeant Petersdorfi*, whom he 
assisted in the compilation of his 'Abridg- 
ment/ At the bar his oerfect mastery of 
the technicalities of pleadng (then a visi- 
table black art) stood him in such stead 
that, though not an especially persuasive 
advocate, he slowly gained a lead on the 
home circuit. In 1868 he was appointed 
junior counsel to the treasiu’y, and on 
20 Nov. 1872 he succeeded Sir James 
Hannen [q. v. SuppL] as justice of tho 
queen’s bench, being at tho sauK*. time in- 
vested with tlie coif. On 6 Feb, 1873 ho 
was knighted. Transferred to the common 
pleas on 6 Feb. 1875 (vice Sir Henry Singer 
Iveating, resigned), he retained his place and 
acquired the status of justice of the liigh 
court on the subsequent fusion of the courts 
by the Judicature Act. He died at his resi- 
dence, Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, on 
18 Oct. 1876, leaving a well-merited repu- 
tation for sound law, unfailing conscien- 
tiousness, and courtesy, 

Archibald mamed, in 1811, Sarah, only 
daughter of iliehard Smith of l)udley 
Priory, ‘Worcestershire, by whom he left 
issue. 

He was author of 'Suggestions for 
Amendment of the Law as to Petitions of 
Eight : a Letter to William Hovill, Esq., 
M.P.,' London, 1859, 8vo. 

[Law Mag. and Rov. Feb. 1377 ; Ann. Reg* 
1876, p. 155; Gent. Mag. 18*11, i, 645; Royal 
Kalendars, 1831-46; r.jjiw List, 1852; Law 
Times, Ixii. 11, 15; Burke’s Landed Gentry; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, od. Ockorby,” 

.1. £. R. 

ARGYLL, eighth Ditke [See Camp- 
msLL, Gboeob Dottglas, 1823-1900.] 

ARMITAGH, EDWARD (1817-.18D0), 
historical painter, descended from an old 
Yorkshire family, was the eldest of seven 
sons of James Armitage of Leeds, and was 
born in London on 20 May 1817. His educa- 
tion, commenced in England, was completed 
on the continent, mainly in France and 
Germany. Having decided to become a 


painter, ho entorod at Paris in 1837 the 
studio of Paul l)olav()(dio, of whom Im be- 
came a favourite piij)!!, and who (unployi^d 
him as an aHHistunt nx painting portions of 
his well-known lunnieyc.Ui in iu) anqdii- 
theatre of tho Ecoh^ dos U(MUix-ArU at Paris. 
In 1842 ho oxhihitod at. the Saloti his first 
large i)icturo, ‘ Promet.lnms Pound/ which 
was received with. rav(,)ur. In 1813 he en- 
tered into th(% cartoon conqndition lor the 
decoration of tluj m^w hous(^s of parliament, 
and obtained a ])ro)niiiin of 3()()/, for ‘ ( Ijosar’s 
Tnvnshm of Hritain,’ tJus (h^sign being fiaced 
first on the list. In the C(tm])(‘t.it ion o ‘ 18*15 
he was again sina^essful, lu'ing avvanhal 200/, 
for 'The Spirit of Keligion’ (cartoon and 
coloured (bssign), and in 18*17 ho carihal oil 
a prize of 500/. for a vin*y birgt^ oil painting, 
with life-siz(^ ligun's, of * Tim Ibitth^ of 
Meeanee,’ fought on 17 F(‘b. ish'i, which 
was pnrchas(‘(l by (^ueen Vic.toria, and is 
now at St. .la lues’s I ’abuM^. His .;T<uit> suc- 
cess in these ooinp(fi,itiens was fo lowi^d by 
commissiouH to o.K(anil.e tavo IVi^se.oes en the 
walls of the iqiper waiting Imll of the I Iouh<i 
of Lords: 'Hie Pi^rsonilication of 'rhames,' 
from Pope, and tho ' Death of Mannion/ 
from kScott. 

After spending tiWelve months in sl.udy at. 
Home, Armitage exhihited in 1818 for the 
first time at the Poynl Atnideniy, stMidin 4' t wo 
pictures, Ml enry VUl and Katlun’ine ,’arr,’ 
and ' Trafal .t^ar,’ nqirt'sent ing the death of 
Nidson. II .s eontnhnt.ioiiH to tlu^ Academy 
exhibitums continued rt^gularly t ill his dim, th, 
with the (Exception of the. years 1855, 1802, 
1880, and 1802. 'flm sidijimts of his pictures 
were generally biblical, and he, seldom sent 
more than one or two a year. He i^xldhiti'd 
'Samson’ in 1851 and ‘ Hngar’ in 1852, 
During the Orinumu war he visited Itussia, 
and in ,185(1 exhibited ‘The Bottom of the 
Ravine at lukermnn/and in 1857 a ‘Souvenir 
of Scutari.’ He also painted large nictiires 
of the ' Heavy Cavalry (Itargi^ at Ba aclava,’ 
and 'ThoStaml of the Guards at Inker man,’ 
which were not e.thihil(^d, In 1858 came 
'Retribution’ (now in the Leeds .Museum), 
a colossal female figure holding a tiger by 
the throat, allegorical of the suppression of 
the Tmlinn mutiny, and in 1851) ' St, hVaneis 
and his early Followers before Popi^ Inno- 
cent in,’ a design fur a life-size frt*sco 
(replaced by an oi. painting in 1887) in tho 
caUolic church of St. Julm the hlvangelist, 
Duncan IVrrncn, Islington, This was fol- 
lowed in 1860 hy a design of ' Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles ’ for tho apse of t.he same 
church. A head of one of these aposth^s 
(8t, Simon), in fresco, is in the Stuith Ken- 
sington Museum, In 1864 came ' Ahab and 
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Jezebel/ in 1865 * Esther’s Banquet/ now in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Hoyal Acadtuny, 
and in 1866 ‘The Kemorse of Judas/ which 
Armitag-e presented to the National Gallery, 
and ‘The Parents of Christ seeking Him/ 
which was engraved for the Art Union under 
the title of oseph and Mary.’ In 1867 he 
was elected an associate of the lloyal Aca- 
demy, and in 187:2 a full member. During 
these five years his subjects were varied in 
character, including ‘ Herod’s Birthday 
Feast,’ now in the Corporation Art Gallery 
at Guildhall, ‘ Hero lighting the Beacon to 
guide Leander across the Hellespont,’ and 
‘ A Deputation to Faraday, recuesting him to 
accept the Presidency of the .,loyal Society.’ 
The last of these contains portraits of Lord 
Wrottesley, John Peter Gassiot, and Sir 
William Grove, and now hangs in the library 
of the Royal Society. Among the most 
notable of his subsequent works were : ‘ A 
Dream of Fair Women/ a design for a frieze 
in two sections ; ‘ The Women of the Old 
Testament’ (1872) and ‘The Women of An- 
cient Greece’ (1874); ‘In Memory of the 
great Fire of Chicago, and of the Sympathy 
shown to the Sufferers by both America and 
England’ (1872), which was designed for the 
Town Hall at (IJhicago, and was bought by 
the ‘Graphic;’ ‘Julian the ApOsState pre- 
siding at a Conference of Sectarians’ (1876) ; 
and ‘Serf Emancipation: an Anglo-Saxon 
Noble on his Deathbed gives Freedom to his 
Slaves,’ now in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool (1877). 

Ill 1878 Armitage exhibited ‘After an 
Entomological Sale, heati possidentes' in 
whicli he represented himself in a sale room 
rejoicing over a fresh acquisition for his col- 
lection of insects-, in company with his friends 
Calderon, Hodgson, Winkfield, and others. 
Another of his tastes is reflected in a ‘Yacht- 
ing Souvenir — Lunch in Mid Channel,’ which 
was exhibited in 1889. In 1898 he exhibited 
for the last time, sending ‘ A Moslem Doc- 
trinaire ’ and a portrait of his brother, ‘ The 
late T. R. Armitage, Esq., M.D., the Friend 
of the Blind.’ 

In 1871 he was one ot the committee of 
artists employed in the decoration of West- 
minster Hall who made a report on fresco 
"lainting (see Return to House of CommonSf 
No. 19 of 1872). In 1876 he was appointed 
professor and lecturer on painting to the 
“{.oyal Academy, IT is lectures were pub- 
lislied in 1888. Always of independent 
means, Armitage was able to follow his ideals 
in art without regard to fashion or profit, 
and several of his largest works were exe- 
cuted entirely at his own expense. This was 
the case with the large monochrome frescoes 


in University Hall, Gordon Square, in me- 
mory of Orabb Robinson, comprising por- 
traits of twenty-two men eminent in litera- 
ture, art, and other professions. The figures 
ai’e over life-size, anc the composition twenty 
yards in length. Figures of saints in Mary- 
lebone church, and tlie ivredos (‘ Seven Works 
of Mercy’) in St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, were also gifts. 

As an artist Armitage took an important 
part in the movements for the restoration of 
rresco painting in England, and the decora- 
tion of the houses o: parliament with his- 
torical designs. His early training on the 
continent and his employment by Delaroche 
upon a mural painting of a grand character 
influenced the direction of his art throughout 
his life. This art was cold, severe, and aca- 
demic, but always lofty in aim and large in 
design. Armitage did not confine his in- 
terests entirely to art; he was a great col- 
lector of butterflies, a keen yachtsman, and 
very hospitable host, whether afloat or asliore. 
He passed the board of trade examination for 
a master’s certificate, and was a fellow of the 
Geographical Society, He became a ‘ retired 
academician’ about two years before his 
death, which took place from apoplexy and 
exhaustion following pnetimoma, at Tun- 
bridge Wells, on 24 May 1896, after an illness 
of about three weeks. He was buried at 
Brighton. In 1858 he married Laurie, 
daughter of William and Catherine Barber 
of Booma, Northumberland. 

[Pictiiros and Drawings by Edward Armitage, 
R.A. 1898; Cat of Narional Gallery (British 
School) ; Mon of the Time, 1891 ; obituary no- 
tices in Times and other newspapers ; Clement 
and Hutton’s Artists of the Nineteenth Century; 
private information.] C. M. 

ARMSTRONG, Stk ALEXANDER 
(1818-1899), naval medical officer, descended 
from a family originally of Cumberland, and 
from Major-general John Armstrong (1678- 
1742 [q.v.]), was the son of Alexancer Arm- 
strong of (Droghan Lodge, Fermanagh. He 
studied medicine at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at the university of Edinburgh, where 
he graduated with honours in 1841, and en- 
tered the navy as an assistant surgeon in 
March 1842. After a few months at Haslar 
Hospital and in the flagship at Portsmouth, 
he was appointed in June to the Polyphemus, 
a small steamer in the Mediterranean, and 
in 1843 was placed in medical charge of a 
party landed for the exploration of Xanthus. 
For his scientific observations on this expe- 
dition he received the official thanks of the 
trustees of the British Museum, and by his 
sanitary arrangements won the approval of 
, the commander-in-chief, who recommended 
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Lim for promotion. On liis return to Faipf- 
land in April 1846 he was appointed to Iho 
Orappler, fitting out for the west coast of 
Africa ; but before she sailed Armstrong was 
moved into the royal yacht, from which, on 
the occasion of the queen’s visit to Ireland, 
he was promoted to the rank of surgeon on 
19 Oct. 1849. Two montlis later he was 
appointed as surgeon and naturalist to Ihe 
Investigator, going out to the Arctic under 
the command of (Sir) Uobert John Lo 
Mesiirier McClure [q. v.], and in her ho 
continued the whole time till she was aban- 
doned in 1863. He returned to Kngland 
with McClure in 1864, A great part of the 
comparatively good success of the voyage 
was properly attributed to the excellent ar- 
rangements made and carried out by Arm- 
strong, with the result that no scurvy ap- 
peared on board till the spring of 185:2, and 
at no time did it assume daiig(u*mi8 propor- 
tions. For his journal during this voyage 
he was awarded the Gilbert Blane ^old 
■medal — a reward for the beat journal X(‘pt 
by surgeons of the royal navy. Jn b’obruary 
1866 he was appointed to the Cornwallis, in 
wliich he served in the Baltic during that 
year’s campaign, and afterwards, till August 
'i86(), on the North Amoricau station. On 
19 July 1858 he was proiuotcid to be d<qmty 
inspector-general of lios]j}i I als and fUiets, and 
irom 1869 to 1864 was in nuidical charge of 
the hospital at Malta. On 16 Nov, 1800 
he was ]>romoted to the rank of inspector- 
general, and from 1869 to December 3871 
:ie was director-general of the medical de- 
partment of the navy. On 17 Juiub 1871 
lie was nominated a military K.O.B., and on 
12 June 1873 he was edected K.U.R. He re- 
tired from active service in Dec.emher 1871, 
living, for the most part, in the Albany, or 
at tlm Elms, Sutton-lhninington, near ICeg- 
worth, where he dit-d on 4 July 1899. In 
1894 he married the widow of Rir William 
King Hall [q.vj Armstrong was tln^ author 
of * Personal Niirrative of the Discovery of 
the North-West Passage* (8vo, 1857), and 
of ‘Observations on Naval Hygiene* (Bvo, 
1858). 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet. (2n(l edit,' ; 
Times, 7 July 1899 ; Kdinburgh Gnulxuitos h 
Medicine, 1867, p, 126; Amatrong’s Works; 
Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

. AEMSTRONG, Sib WILLIAM 
GEORGE, Babon AuMstKoira of Oragside 
(1810-1900), inventor and organiser of in- 
dustry, was born on 26 Nov, 1810 at No. 9— • 
formerly No, 6— Pleasant Row, Shieldfiold, 
N ewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

William Armstrong (1778-1857); his 


father, was the soti of a y<innmu of Wri'ay, a 
village five mi south ol‘ (hirlish^ Towards 
the close of tho (ugliUnudh (-ent iiry he came 
to Newcastle, coninnmcing hiscanvr in that 
city as clerk in tlui otlic(M>l’ Losh, imhbrin, & 
Co., corn nKjrcluuit.H. H(^ was soon taken into 
partnersliip, and wlnm his Ncnnors subse- 
qiiently retinal lu^ l)eeain(‘ th(^ sok^ r(^))r(\sen- 
lativo of the linn, which was tlumctdorth 
styled Armstrong Sc (Jo,, ttnu'chnnls, Cow- 
gate. By liis euterorisi^ and aliilily he con- 
siderably (ixteuded t. busimssH. lie highly 
appreciat<Ml (he advantages of ('duc,a( ion, and 
devoted himsidf with t^ariu'slin^ss and p<H*- 
severance to slndy during liis leisure. IJe 
was especially fond of nial heniat i(vs,oti which 
subject ho (Mititrihnled to the ‘ Lady’s’ and 
‘Gentleman’s’ l)iari(‘s, and eolli^iUed a large 
library. In 1798 Armst rong joined the Litin 
rary and i’Ullosophical Society, whieh was 
then five years old. Ih^ was" a warm snp- 
nortor and took an active, part, fin* some time 
hi its managenumt. Ih^ was also one of 
the original^ founders of 1h(,‘. locjil Natural 
History Society. Wlnei it, was pn)poH(Hl to 
establish a chamber of (roninun*co in tho 
town he gave matcnnal aid, and hel )i‘d the 
sclnune to a siuMa’ssl'ul issm^ Soon a’h^r tho 
passing of tlu^ Mnnic.ipiil Defonn Act, in 1835 
ae was ret,nrn(‘d by Jesmond ward i,o tho 
town council, on tho t»vo of his sixtiidh 
juuir, as a ndonmn*. At. the m^xt, (d(Mdion, 
m Nov(nnh(n* I8.*l9, he was delealed, hut; 
in 1812 Armstrong n'siinusl liis H(»at wilh- 
ont o|mnsit,ion, During his (irsl piU’iod of 
coumnllorship h«^ took much intiu’est in tho 
management of tln^ riv(‘r 'I'ytu*, and In^ was 
the author of two [aunphhd's on the Hnl)j(‘Cti 
In Dt^cembm* 1813, wlam Ahhnaniui Jolm 
Ridley, chairman of the, rivin* c,otnmitte(», 
di(Kl, hewas iinaniinously a])noiMted to t,ho 
ofiicc,t'hedut iesof which fie fu lilhal I lirough- 
out the imiiiirif^s mid the stormy debut es 
which culminated in the «‘slahlislim(m1 ot 
the River 4'yne commlssieu. On 3 Jan, 
1849 Armstrong was elected aldm'inau by a 
unanimous vote, He failed to He(*,ure (dec- 
lion as mayor when he was lirst nominatcul 
to that oihco a few mouths lat(^r, but lui 
was chosen mayor in the following year, 
Ho generally md.ed with the progressivo 
party in the city conucil, Although he 
and ;)cgun life as an iiuhqamdent politician, 
with somewhat reactionary ttmdmuhm, his 
sympathies broad^med as lie grew older, and 
towards the c;los(» ho became a whig of tho 
Grey school, although, ho was always a 
cautious ndbrm(‘r. In 1824 he argmul that a 
canal b(.(two(mi Ninvcastle and Carlisle would 
servi’i inland commi^ren bet.ti^r than a railway. 
Again, in 1845,^^11011 it was proposed that tlm 
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oity council should memorialise parliament to 
open the ports for the free admission of j^raln, 
he spoke strongly in favour of the corn laws. 
He attended to his public duties till within 
a few weeks of his death, which took place 
on 2 June 1857, in the eightieth year of his 
age. He had desired that the Literary and 
l%ilosophical Society of Newcastle should 
select from his library such scientific works 
as it did not already possess. This wish 
was so liberally interpreted by his son that 
in 1858 as many as 1,284 mathematical works 
and local tracts, most of them of great value, 
were added to the society’s library, which 
thus obtained ‘ a more complete mathemati- 
cal department than any other provincial in- 
stitution in tlie kingdom’ (Dr. Spence Wat- 
son, IIlH. of the Literary and Philosojphical 
Soc. of Neiocastle^upon-fyneX 

The elder Armstrong married Ann, eldest 
daughter of William Potter of Walbottle 
House, a highly cultured woman. By her 
he had two children, a son and a daughter. 
The son was the future Lord Armstrong. 
The daughter Ann married on 17 Aug. 1826 
(Sir) William Henry Watson [q. v,], subse- 
quently a baron of the exchequer ; she died 
at Hastings on 1 June 1828, leaving an only 
child, John William Watson, of Adderstone 
Hall, Belford, whose son became her bro- 
ther’s heir. 

William George Armstrong was a deli- 
cate child. Left to follow the natural bent 
of his mind, he never failed to amuse him- 
self with mechanical combinations. When 
only five or six he showed considerable in- 
genuity in constructinT childish imitations 
of machines which had attracted his atten- 
tion. With a few discarded spinning wheels 
and common household articles he played at 
pumping water, grinding corn, and doing 
other useful work. He set his machinery in 
motion by strings attached to weights hung 
over the handrail of the staircase, so as to 
descend freely from the top to the bottom of 
the house. In the fine summer days he often 
visited the shop of a ;oiner, John Fordy, 
in the employment of ais maternal grand- 
father, William Potter; there he spent many 
happy hours learning the use of tools, mak- 
ing fittings for his engines, and copying the 
joiner’s w^ork. 

After attending private schools, first in his 
native city, and afterwards at Whickham, 
Northumberland, his health sufficiently im- 
proved to enable him, in 1826, the year of his 
sister’s marriage, to enter the grammar 
school at Bishop Auckland. There he re- 
mained for two years as a boarder with the 
head- master, the Rev, R. Thompson. During 
this period he paid a visit to the engineering 


works in that town of William Ramshaw, 
Avho, impressed with the intelligent interest 
the youth took in the machines, invited him 
to his house. lie th us made the acquaintance 
of Rainshaw’s daughter Margaret, whom he 
afterwards married. 

Meanwhile, upon leaving school, Arm- 
strong became an articled clerk in the office 
of Armorer Donkin, a solicitor of standing 
in Newcastle. He appluid himself with cha- 
racteristic earnestness to the study of law, 
and, having duly served his clerkship, he 
completed uis preparation for the legal pro- 
fession in Lonc-on under the guidance of his 
brother-in-law, W. H. Watson, at that time 
a special pleader of Lincoln’s Inn. He re- 
turned to Newcastle m 1833, and became 
a partner in the legal firm to which he had 
been articled, the style being altered to 
Messrs. Donkin, Stable, & Armstron g. Their 
business was a flourishing one, and the in- 
terests of many important families, estates, 
and com'oanies were entrusted to their 
charge. In 1834 Armstrong married Miss 
Margaret Riimshaw. Three years his senior, 
she was a lady of great force of character* 
who sympathised with her husband’s labours, 
and loyally aided him in philanthropic work. 

In later years Armstrong named as his re- 
creations ^ planting, buildi^^g, electrical and 
scientific research;’ but in early life he was 
an enthusiastic fisherman. This pastime 
afforded opportunities for his inventive 
genius. Pie contrived a new bait-basket, 
and his tackle was continually being im- 
proved. Haunting the Coquet from morn- 
ing to night, he became so skilful that he 
was known in the district as 'the King- 
fisher.’ While after trout in Dentdale f York- 
shire, 1835), his attention was attracted to 
an overshot water-wheel, supplying power 
for some marble works. He observed that 
only about one twentieth of the energy of 
the stream was utilised, and from that time 
hi.s thoughts were engrossed by the possi- 
bilities of water- worked machines as motors. 

After his return to Newcastle to devote 
himself to law, scarcely a day passed without 
his visiting Watson’s lligh Bridge engineer- 
ing works. On 29 Dec. 1838 he published 
in the 'Mechanics’ Magazine’ the outcome 
of his observations, in an article ' on the 
application of a column of water as a motive 
power for driving machinery.’ In the autumn 
of 1839, with Watson’s fielp, he made an 
improved hydraulic wheel, with discs fixed 
on the periphery, arranged to enter suc- 
cessively a tube ot* corresponding section bent 
into the arc of a circle. A full account ot 
' Armstrong’s water-pressure wheel’ is con- 
tained in the 'Mechanics’ Magazine’ for 
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IS April 1840. But although his rotatory- 
motor was recognised to bo sound in x^rin* 
eiple—* a new and most ingenious means of 
applying a neglected, cheap, and almost 
boundless source of power’ — it was not an 
industrial success. With characteristic j udg- 
ment Armstrong sought a more attractive 
solution of his great x)rohlem. 

In the autumn of the same year (18-10) 
one William Patterson was employed on a 
fixed high-pressure steam-engine at Orain- 
lington CoLiery. When he “)ut one hand 
on the safety valve, while tie other was 
exposed to a jet of steam from. a chink 
in the boiler, he experienced a shock. Many 
persons investigated the phenomenon, but 
Armstrong lirsd arrived at correct conclu- 
sions, which were published in lapera on 
^tlie electricity of eIHuent steam’ {JhiL Mag. 
1841-3). He applied his results to the con- 
struction of a hydro-electric much i)ie, which 
consisted essentially of an insulated boiler, 
from which steam at higli pressure escapiid 
tliroLigli specially designee nozzles. 4’his 
formed the most "lowerful nuians of geiu^- 
ratiiig electricity t.ien known, and it is still 
used for the production of electricity of high 
tension. In !i844 ‘our talent ed young towiis- 
man’ gave two ‘ very interesting lec.tun's on 
hydro-elcctricity,’ and it is I’ccorded that 
‘the iierspicuity of his language,’ his ‘in- 
genious and eflectuaP illuatrutions, and ‘his 
uap“)y maimer of explaining . . . the subject 
cou'-d scarcely be excelled ’ (Lit. (md Phil, 
Boc. Meport). The small hydro-electric 
machine used for these experiments was 
subsequently presented by Lord Armstrong 
to the Burlkm College of Science at New- 
castle. 

The uses and application of water at the 
time chiefly absorbed his attention, and he 
studied the subject in all its bearings with 
characteristic public spirit. As the popula- 
tion increased the Tyne became undriukabh^, 
and the snpjdy of ])ure wati^r inadequate. 
In 184/5 proi)o'sals w(',re brouglit forward to 
form an accumulation reservoir at Whittle 
Dean, and to bring the water by 24-incli 
■oipes, then the largest in the world, to 
Newcastle. Armstrong’s was the master 
mind which directed the movement (Ilktory 
of the Wafer Supply of NmeaMi-upon-Tyne^ 
1851). Messrs. Donkin, Stable, <& Armstrong 
were the solicitors to the company, and at 
the first general meeting of shareholders, 
ii8 July 1845, Armstrong was appointed 
secretary. The directors’ report presented 
to the second annual meeting, 25 Feb. 1847, 
announced his resignation with an expression 
of regret. About this time, in conjunction 
with Thomas llawksley [q.v. Supplij, he in- 


vented a self-acting valve, which is still ex- 
tensively used by -wat(T cc)in])ani(‘s, to close 
the pipe automatically when tlui velocity of 
the water passing through it cxc-imhIs a cer- 
tain limit, so as iiO chc'ck the loss of water 
in case of a huik occurriug beyond, the 
valve. Armstrong’s inten^st in the Wliittle 
Dean Water Company cont inued throughout 
his life. On the death of Mr. A. jj, Potter 
in 1855 he was ehnded idiainnau. He ludd 
this oilice till 1857, and it was hirgtdy owing 
to his able direction that it dinodoped into 
the important Newcastle and Oatosluaul 
Water Company. 

‘ Persiiveranee g(merally prevails’ was 
Armstrong’s favourite mot, to. For many 
jears he considm'iHl tlu^ lu^st. way of em- 
])loying waterpower before lu^ arrived at 
the conclusiou that water \voul(l be more 
UMoful as a means of distributing than of 
obtaining energy. On tliis principle he 
])lanne<l a crane, (Wiu’v motion of which was 
derived from hydniuhc- power, In 1845 he 
didivered thnui lectures to tlu^ Litinury and 
Philosophical Soeiidy; tlie tlrst. and’ last 
treated respectively of tins Hpli(»roi<lal state 
of liquids and tlie clui,raclm*istie,s of idec- 
tricity. The siumnd (8 Dim:.,) was ‘on the 
employment of a column of watiu* as a 
motive powm* for propelling machinery.’ It 
was illustrated by experiimmts j * a Ixwud iful 
model, repriisentlng a portion of tln^ quay of 
this town, with a crane upon it, adapted to 
work by the action of the water in thestri'et 
pipes, was plac.ed upon t In^ floor.’ ’riu^ model 
worked pmdectly, hut ArmNt,rt>ng ‘ stated 
that he did not advocate the immediate 
adexJtion of his plan, hauiusi^ any plan, how- 
ever useful, might \m injured if ibrciul pre- 
maturely forward Isd'ort^ t he age was ready 
to receive it.’ Nevertlud<<ss, on 1 4 Jan. 
1840 he obtained piwmission from the cor- 
;;)orati()n to erect uu hv'draidic crane at the 
head of the tniay. h^iis was so great a 
success in loading and discharging sln is 
that on the following 0 Nov. he asked to le 
allowed to erect, four others, at the same 
time making valuable suggestions for facili- 
tating tlie -uuidling of the mm’iduindise of 
the port. Armstrong took out his first 
patent— for ‘ apparatus lor lifting, lowering, 
and hauling’— on 81 July 1845. 

Armstrong’s scientitlc iittidnments were 
now widely recognised, and on 7 May 18 IB 
ho was elected a fed low of the Boyal Society 
as ‘a gentleman well known ns 'an earnest 
investigator of physical science, es ieeially 
with reference ".o the elect rhuty o;’ steam 
and the hydro-electric maebiutS.’ Among 
those who attested his (inali float ions we, re 
Faraday, Grove, and Wheatstono. Much 
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interest was also manifested in his cranes, 
and many inquiries were made about them. 
The first orders were dealt with in the High 
Bridge works of Mr. Watson, but special 
arrangements were desirable. Thereupon 
four substantial citizens, Messrs. Donkin, 
Potter, Oruddas, and Lambert, offered the 
money necessary to found special works for 
their manufacture. It was thus that the 
great engineering works at Elswick-on- 
Tyne first came into being. The deed of 
])artnership is dated as from 1 Jan. 1847. 
Armstrong, who was the moving spirit, was 
appointed manager of the concern. He 
thereupon retired from the legal profession 
to devote himself to the more congenial pur- 
suits of an engineer. 

The engineering works originally con- 
sisted of offices, four workshops, two houses 
for foremen, and stables, standing on about 
6^ acres on the left bank of the Tyne, a 
little way above Newcastle. Work was 
commenced on 1 Oct. 1847, and the first 
Elswick naysheet for -wages due on 16 Oct. 
amountec. to 9/. 17.5. 10<f. {Northern Coun- 
ties Ma(j. October 1900). During the earlier 
years the biu-siness chiefly consisted in the 
manufacture of Armstrong’s newly devised 
hydraulic machinery. The first order for 
the new firm (15 May 1848) was for cranes 
for the Liverpool docks, but from the com- 
mencement Elswick produced a great variety 
of hydraulic machines. A diagonal two- 
cylinder double-acting engine was made for 
tlie press printing th(i‘ Newcastle Chronicle,^ 
whi.e mining machinery for the lead mines at 
Allenheads and winding engines for the 
South Hetton Coal Company were among 
their earliest productions. Armstrong’s se- 
cond patent for a water-pressure engine bears 
date 11 May 1848. But in spite of Arm- 
strong’s able management the Tillswick engi- 
neering works die. not at first make very 
satislactory progress. Orders did not come 
in very rapidly, and there was naturally 
some difficiuty at starting in estimating the 
cost of production. The tide of prosperity 
did not flow towards Elswick conspicuously 
till 1850. In March 1852 three hundred 
and fiity men were employed, and their fort- 
nightly wages amounted to 870^. Thence- 
forth the development was steady. 

All the hydraulic apparatus erected by 
Armstrong up to 1849 was worked by water 
from reservoirs, but in that year .le was 
commissioned to construct cranes at places 
on the Humber and Tees, where the pressure 
in the town mains was insufficient. To 
avoid the cost of building a high reservoir, 
he employed an air-vessel. This was a cast- 
iron chamber, closed at the top, and the 
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air was compressed by water being pumoed 
into it. The working was not altogetuer 
satisfactory. In tlie following year (1850) 
he ‘was engaged in the construction of the 
Ferry station of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway at New Ilollaiid, 
and decided to apply hydraulic pressure for 
the cranes. . . . There was no possibility 
of obtaining pressure by a head of water, 
for not only was the surface absolutely 
Hat, btit the ground, which consisted of 
silt, aftbrded no foundation. . , . He was 
led to the idea of a new substitute for 
an elevated reservoir. This consisted of a 
large cast-iron cylinder, fitted with a loaded 
plunger to give pressure to the water in- 
jectec by the engine. This contrivance he 
called an accumulator, ... In no previous 
instance had a pressure exceeding 90 pounds 
on the square inch been used, but it was 
now decided to adopt a pressure of 600 
pounds’ (Sir W. G. Armstrong, Imt. of 
Giinl Engineers, 1876-7, vol. i. pt. iv.) The 
storage capacity of the accumulator is not so 
great as that of a reservoir, but, on the other 
_iand, the higher pressures employed enable 
the distributing pipes to be made of smaller 
dimensions than would otherwise be possi- 
ble, and the press ures are more uniform. By 
this invention hydraulic machinery was 
rendered available in almost every situation. 
Being very convenient where power is re- 
quired at intervals and for short periods, it has 
come into extensive use for working cranes, 
hoists, and lifts, opening and shutting dock 
gates, docking and launching ships, moving 
capstans, turn-tables, and the like. In many 
cases it has caused important economies both 
as regards time and money, especially at, 
harbours and railway stations, where large 
amounts of traffic have to be dealt with. 
In the navy its applications are so numerous 
that it has been said without it a modem 
warship would be an impossibility. Such 
adaptations were the result of unwearied 
perseverance and unfailing resource. 

In 1850 Armstrong divided with Mr. W. D. 
Burlinson a prize given by the Glamorgan- 
shire Canal Company, on the merits o: his 
crane and accumulator, for ‘ the best machine 
to transfer coal from barges to ships.’ In 
the same year he received the Telford medal 
from the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Armstrong continued for many years to 
improve his hydraulic machinery, and to de- 
velop countless ap])lication8 which attracted 
considerable attention. A third patent which 
dealt with the subject was taken out on 
32 April 1856. The ingenuity and utility 
of his inventions in this connection brought 
him almost universal recognition. In 1863 
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Cambridge UniverBity voted him atx honorary 
LL.l). degree ; in 1870 Oxford made him a 
D.O.L. ; and in May 1878 the Society of 
Arts awarded to him the Albert rnedul ^ be- 
cause of his distinction as an engineer and 
as a scientific man, and because by the 
development of the transmission of power 
hydraulically, due to his constant efibrts ex- 
tending over many years, the manulaeturcs 
of this country have been greatly aided, and 
mechanical power beneficially substituted 
for most laborious and injarioiia labour.' 

But these inventions far from exhausted 
Armstrong’s genius, and in middle life he 
applied his mind to improvements in the 
manufacture of the machinery of war, which 
brought him an equally wide and deserved 
reputation. It was just after the outbreak 
of the Crimean war m 1854 that Armstrong 
received at Elswick his first conmiission from 
the war ollice 5 this was to design submarine 
mines for the purpose of blowing up Russian 
ships that had been sunk in the harbour of 
Sebastopol, Armstrong’s mines proved very 
successful, but, as the war prtiprcissed, ho 
turned his attention more especially to ar- 
tillery. Itis saiclthatan inckhuit in thobattle 
of Inkermau (6 Nov. 1854) led him to devote 
Ilia energies to the improvement of ordnance. 
In the following month he submitted to Sir 
James Graham a coinmimicatiou ^suggi^sting 
the expediency of enlarging the ordinary 
rifle to the standard of aleld-gun, and using 
elongated project ihis of lead’ {Lidmtnai 
Uesouncs of Tyne, Wear,^ and 18(53), 
TliivS was followed by an interview with the 
Buke of Newcastle, then secretary of state 
for war, who authorised him to make half 
a dozen guns according to his views. 

Armstrong has himself described in detail 
the evolution of the gun which was soon 
to be widely known by his name. ^ First, he 
considered exhaustively all possible ma- 
terials, and selected shear steel and wrought 
iron. Then he proved experimentally that 
the ordinary method of making guns, by 
forging the metal into the form and boring 
a hole down it, was unsatisfactory. He 
adopted a construction more correct in prin- 
ciple, but more diliicult of execution. The 
strength of a metal cylinder does not increase 
in the ratio of its thickness. A cylinder 
offers the greatest resistance to bursting 
when the exterior layers are in a state o: 
tension, gradually increasing inwards past 
the neutral point till the internal layers are 
in a state of compression. Therefore an in- 
ternal cylinder of steel was enclosed in a 
jacket made by twisting a wrought-iron bar, 
and welding the turns into a cylinder of 
internal diameter slightly smaller than the 


steel lining. The jacket was expanded by 
heat and sJpped over t.he core, and contract- 
ing in cooling prodiUHidthe diisinxl distribu- 
tion of tension. Other rings as necessary 
were in turn shrunk on this cylinder. 

Attlie same time nuxihanieal arrangcunents 
were contrived to count (^ract recoil, and to 
fjicilitato the, ))ointing of the gun. Further- 
moro, and this was a devimi of tlu^ utmost 
importance, the gim was inadii to load at its 
back end. Arinslrong iuviuited both the 
screw and the wixlge methods of closing 
the brci».ch. In the fonniu' case a powertlu 
screw prcsstxl a bretudi-pieee, carrying the * 
vent, so as to close the tube. I'hiui the 
rilling was eHcc-t,<id by eight spiral grooves 
cut ill tlu^ bon? tenninathig at tlui slightly 
ex )anded loading chanilxu’, the most suit- 
ab.e form and ( immisions for which wm'o 
reached aftei* caivfnl investigations. Lastly, 
with unwtmried laliour and inliniti^ resotirce, 
he dtitermined the best shapi*, diiiumsions, 
and charge for th(^ l)uUet;. 44u^ elongatixl 
formwitlian ogival head which lu^ designed 
for the projectile has nevisr been improved 
upon. 

Armstrong’s first 3-])ounder, built in ac- 
cordancis with tlK'si^ prirufiph^s, was com- 
phdod in July 1805. It was deridiul by 
the artillm'y ollic(»rs as a ‘]>o]>gun.’ Tliere- 
U])ou Armstrong made a (i-pomuhn* on tint 
same principh^s,un<l lu^ continued a smdes of 
experiments wit.h it for a ('.otisiderable time 
he ’ore submit ting it to tlu^ war olfu'e. The 
earliest of his long series of putenl.s, (deven 
in number, tonc.liing ordna,nc,(^ and projec- 
tiles, was dated 11 F<d), IH57; the second 
followed on J uly IH57. At. first tlu^ mili- 
tary authoritms looktsl coldly upon Arm- 
strong’s new ^'un,l)ut its merit was too great 
to be put asiius Ou 1(5 Nov. 1858 tlu^ com- 
mittee on rilhul (tannon, appointinl by (hme- 
ral Peel, reported in favour of Annstrong’s 
invention on every point, 

Armstrong tlum btdiavixl with ]>atriotic 
gmuirosity. He gave t he nation his valuahle 
patents as a free gift., anti plactul hi.s t.ahmtH 
at its command, In 1850 lu% act^qiltul the 
appointment of enginetir of rilhxl ordnance 
at Woolwich, and Ids griMvt Htu’vict^s to the 
state were acknowledgetl by his crtait ion as 
knight bachelor and civil companion of the 
Bat/.i (23 lAib. 1859), 

On 25 Jan, 1859 the Elswick Ordnance 
Company was formtid, partners wm'o 
Messrs, lleorge Oniddus, Lambm*!., and the 
manager, Oeorge Rcndtd, Armstrong had 
no pecuniary int.en^Bt in this new company, 
although its buildings wen^ close to the Els- 
wick engineering works, The Elswick Ord- 
nance (company was established solely to 
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make Armstrong guns for the British govern- 
ment under Armstrong’s supervision. Ac- 
cordingly over three thousand guns were 
manufactured by the new company between 
1859 and 1863. At the latter date the British 
armament was the finest in existence. But 
there was then a reaction in favour of the 
superior simplicity of muzzle-loading guns. 
The breech-loading mechanism required ac- 
curate fittings and careful use. Breech-loaders 
are unfit weapons for imperfectly instructed 
gunners, and out of place when exposed to 
weather or drifting sand. Armstrong recog- 
nised the invincibility of ojfficial obtuseness 
and prej udice, and ave up his official appoint- 
ment during 186*-<, when the government 
greatly reduced the orders they placed with 
the Elswick Ordnance Company, and prac- 
tically returned to muzzle-loaders. To that 
form of ordnance the authorities so obsti- 
nately adhered for the next fifteen years that 
England not only lost her supremacy in 
respect to her artillery but fell cangerously 
behind the rest of the world. 

Owing to the withdrawal of jovernment 
support in 1863, the Elswick Ordnance Com- 
pany passed through a serious crisis, but 
Armstrong was equal to the situation. The 
ordnance company and its works were in- 
corporated with Armstrong’s engineering 
company and its works. Blast furnaces 
were added, and the ordnance company, 
being released from the obligation to make 
guns exclusively for the British government, 
was largely employed by foreign govern- 
ments. Great benefit resulted to the finan- 
cial position of the combined ordnance and 
engineering company. 

Meanwhile Armstrong improved his 
breech-action, and carefully investigated the 
best method of rifling, and the most advan- 
tageous calibre of the bore and structure 
of the cylinder, so as to obtain the greatest 
accuracy in shooting and the longest range 
with the minimum weight. At an early 
period of his gunnery researches he had re- 
cognised the desirability of building up guns 
with thin metal bands instead of large hoops, 
but circumstances interposed a long delay 
before he carried out that principle in prac- 
tice, The plan may have been first sug jested 
to him by Cantain Bhikeney’s proposa., pub- 
lished as ear y as 1855, to simstitute wire 
wound at high tension round the core for 
hoops or ‘ackets. The same idea had oc- 
curred independently to Brunei, who gave 
Armstrong a commission for a gun made on 
this principle. The order could not be exe- 
cuted, because it was found that Longridge 
had taken out a patent for this method of 
construction, though he had never carried it 


into execution, After the patent b ad expired 
Armstrong redirected his attention to the 
sub; ect. In 1877 he made preliminary trials 
with small wired cylinders, and in 1879 he 
commenced a 6-inch breech-loading gun of 
this construction, which was finished in the 
beginning of 1880. Results obtained with 
this gun were so satisfactory that at last 
even the British ordnance authorities ac- 
knowledged the folly of continuing to manu- 
facture unwieldy muzzle-loaders ; and before 
the year was out, by Armstrong’s persistent 
pressure, they were persuaded once more to 
adopt breech-loading guns with polygroove 
rifling. 

Armstron -’s strenuous work at his hy- 
draulic machines and his celebrated guns 
by no means e.xhausted his energies or in- 
terests. At the same time he found oppor- 
tunity to give thoughtful consideration to 
problems of the highest importance to every 
practical engineer in connection with the 
economical use of fuel. In 1856 Armstrong, 
with two other engineers, was entrusted 
with the award of the 600/. premium offered 
by the Northumberland Steam Collieries 
Association for the best method of prevent^ 
ing smoke in the combustion of Hartley coal 
in marine boilers. Three reports (1857 and 
1858) were founded on a long series of ela- 
borate experiments. His attention having 
been thus attracted to the wakeful use of 
our natural fuel, he took advantage of his 
election to the presidency of the British 
Association, when it met at Newcastle in 
1863, to discuss at length, in his presidential 
address, the probable duration of our coal 
supply. He pointed out how ‘wastefully 
and extravagantly in all its applications’ to 
steam-engines, or metallurgical operations, 
or domestic purposes, coal was being burnt. 
He calculated that in doing a given amount 
of work with a steam-engine only one- 
thirtieth of the energy of the coal is utilised. 
Assuming a moderate rate of increase in coal 
production, he came to the conclusion that 
Defore two centuries have passed * England 
will have ceased to be a coal-producing 
country on an extensive scale.’ 

There followed a royal commission to 
inc uire into the duration of British coal- 
fields (1866), of which Sir W. G. Armstrong 
was a member, and before which he alfio 
appeared as a witness. His evidence was 
amonj the most valuable information col- 
lected by it. He twice returned to the sub- 
ject, once in his tiresidential address to the 
^orth of EnglancT Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers in 1873, and a^ain in 
his presidentia. address to the mechanical 
section of the British Association at York in 
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1883. At. York he considered whether the might even ho more than a match for an 


‘ monstrous waste’ of the steam-engine might 
not bo avoided by electrical methods of ob- 
taining power. In 1863 he had pointed out 
that * whether we uselioat or electricity as the 
motive power, we must equally depend upon 
chemical affinity as the source of supply. . . . 
Hut where are we to obtain materials so 
economical for this purpose as the coal we 
derive from the earth and the oxygon we 
obtain from the air ?’ But in 1883 the ad- 
vance of electrical science suggt^sls to him 
that a thermo-electric engine might ‘not 
only be used as an auxiliary, but in com- 
•olete substitution for the steam-engine/ 
because it might he used to utilise ‘the 
direct heating action of tlio sun’s rays.’ lie 
calculated that ‘the solar heat, operating 
upon an area of one acre in the tropics, 
would, if fully utilised, exert the amazing 
power of 4,000 liorsos acting for nearly nine 
liours every day.’ lie foresaw that, ‘ when- 
ever the time comes for utilising the ])ower 
of great waterfalls, the transmission of 
power by electricity will become a system 
of vast importance ’ — a nropliecy which has 
been fulti Led in a notab.e manner in subse- 
quent contrivances for the utilisation of 
natural sources of energy at Geneva, Nia- 
gara, and elsewherti. 

Meanwhile tlio great Rlswick works were 
rapidly growing alike in the engineering and 
ordnance branches. To these departments 
a third— that of sliipbuildhig— was finally 
added. In 18GB the Ihswick firm began 
to build ships in the Walker yard of Blesm’s, 
Mitchell & Swan. 

From a very early date Armstrong had 
devoted much attention to problems in con- 
nection with the mounting and working of 
guns on ships, and kindred matters of de- 
sign. He was a steadfast btdiever in guns 
as against armour. He had himself worked 
at the improvement of armour plating. Tie 
had produced 8tc(3l of high tensile strength 
and gi’oat tonglmess by tempering it in an 
oil bath. For some years before the intro- 
duction of high explosives he had taken 
special interest in the design and con- 
struction of the cruiser typo, which was 
indeed to a considerable extent originated 
by him. The Elswick firm built several 
yessels of this class at the Walker yard, 
leading up to the Esmeralda, constructed 
for Chili in 1882, which may be described 
as the tirar. modern protected cruiser. Arm- 
strong strongly advocated the construction 
of a large number of vessels of this class 
of moderate size. He believed that they 
would be moat effective protectors of com- 
merce, and that several acting together 


ironclad. He emuiKU'atcd Hum* duel f(ui- 
tiires as imduding ‘ great sjxmmI and nimbhi- 
ness of movemimt combi mul with, gn^at 
ollbnsivo power . * . little^ or no sidiMinnour, 
but otherwise constructed to minimise the 
elibcts of projectiles.’ On tin' introducl.iou 
of high explosive.H Armstrong modi lied Ids 
views to the cxtmit of recommending that 
even cruisers should be protected by side 
armour. 

In 1882, tlie shipbuilding firm of Messrs, 
Mitchell k Wwan joitied forces with Arm- 
strong’s company, and tlu^ united firms 
becaim.i Sir W. 0. Armstrong, Mit.eludl, & 
Go., Limited. In I8S3 a new ship-yard was 
established at Mlswick, where, under the 
managmnent of Mr. \N'hitt% now t^ir Wil- 
liam \Vhit<^, (ddiif const.ruct.or to the admi- 
ralty, and suhseqiumt.ly of Mr. Watts, a 
fleet of splendid warsliips was built. Tlie 
develoinnent of th(» ordnance di^partnnmt of 
the gnait conmnni wmit on at. thii sarnie time 
without interruption, In 1885 a branch 
factory was opmunl at Pozzuoli on t.he bay 
of Naples to make gtins for tlie Italian 
government. In .181)7 Sir Joseph Whit- 
w'orlh’s works at Openshaw, inair Man- 
chester, for the munurnct.ure of the Whit- 
worth guns, Avere incorporated, an<l the t.itle 
of the combined coina^rns was changed to 
Sir W, G. Armstrong, Whitworth, (fe (hm- 
paiiy. Limited [see WiUTWtiUTH, S i uJ()si-iiMi‘l. 
At the datis of Armstrong’s death in 11)00, 
the company own, at Hswicdc alone, two 
hundred and thirt.y acres, and ‘ a recmit pay- 
sheet shows 3(),80’2/, ])aid in a single week^ 
to tweTity-five thousand and twenty-iMght 
■workmen (JV, (I Mtuj, November 11)00). 
Born of Armstron j^’s genius, the Mlswiek 
works and their o Ishoots were aJmost io 
the end of his life largely indebted to his 
suggestions. But the (mormons growth of 
th(i enterprise was pinhaps chiefly dm^ to his 
judicious sebmtion of able eoUiaigues, and to 
the wise liberality by wh'udi he sthnuhitiul 
and onconraged t llem to do thi'ir la^st, More 
modern diwidopments werti mainly initiattM 
by his partner, Sir Andrew Noble. 

Armstrong’s varunl activitit*H brought him 
^reat wmilth, whitdi lu^ always put to mi- 
_ighten(‘d uses. In 1863 he purchasial H<nne 
land on th<^ cast of Uothbiiry, and among 
the beetling crags of a rugginl chine be 
built a stately home, ‘Oragside/ He laid 
out roads unon 'its rocky slopes, he trained 
streams ant, dug out lak(»s. He sowed 
flowers, plantiMl rixri^ shrubs, and covtu't d 
the ground with nnlHtins of noble trees, till 
,the bleak hillside was transfornuHl into a 
magnificent, park, and the barren wilderness 
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was clothed withheaiity. At Cragside, too, 
he dispensed a princely hospitality, and 
numerous men of distinction were among 
his guests. 

In 1872 Armstrong visited Egypt to ad- 
vise a method of obviating the interruption 
to the Nile traffic caused by the cataracts. 
His interesting lectures to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, de- 
scribing his -'ourney and the antiquities on 
the river-ban.c, were published in 1874. 

In later life Armstrong’s happiest hours, 
when not employed in planting or building, 
were devotee to electrical research in his 
laboratory at Cragside. He expressed the 
opinion that, if he had given to electricity 
the time spent upon hydraulics, the results 
would have been even more remunerative. 

Among his early experiments with his hy- 
dro-electric machine he had shown that a cot- • 
ton filament in two adjacent glasses travels « 
towards the positive electrode in one, while . 
an encircling tube of water moves towards - 
the negative electrode in the other. This 
was the starting-point of his subsequent re- 
searches into the nature of the electric dis- 
cliarge. About 1892 he repeated the experi- 
ment in a modified form, using a Kuhmliorff 
induction coil giving an 18-inch spark, and 
he suggested that the phenomenon indicated 
the co-existence of two opposite currents in 
the movements of electricity, the negative 
being surrounded by the positive, like a 
core within a tube. In 1897 Armstrong 
published a beautifully illustrated volume 
on * Electric Movement in Air and Water,* 
in which he discussed the most remarkable 
series of figures ever obtained by electric 
discharge over photographic plates. In 
these later investigations he employed a 
Wimsliurst machine with sixteen plates, 
each 34 inches in diameter. In the follow- 
ing November he invited Dr. H. Stroud, of 
the Durham College of Science, tO' continue 
his experiments. In a sup-jleraent to his 
book (-899) Armstrong deve-oped a method 
of studying the phenomena of sudden elec- 
tric discharge based upon the formation of 
Lichteiiburg figures. The results confirm 
the accuracy of the interpretation as to 
positive and negative distribution in his 
earlier work, and also extend the study of 
electric discharge in new directions. 

Throughout his life Armstrong was a 
notable benefactor of his native city. There 
is hardly any meritorious institution in New- 
castle or the neighbourhood, educational or 
charitable, which was not largely indebted 
to his assistance. He was a member of 
council of the Durham College of Science 
(1878-1900). He kid the foundation stone- 


of the present buildings (1887), and he was 
a generbus subscriber to its funds. He used 
his genius for landscape gardening to beau- 
tify Jesmond Dene, and then presented it to 
the town with some ninety-three acres, part 
of which is included in the Armstrong Park. 
In July 1886 Armstrong was induced to 
offer himself as a liberal unionist candidate 
for the representation of Newcastle in parlia- 
ment, but, chiefly owing to labour troubles, 
w'as not returned. Two months afterwards 
he was presented with the freedom of the 
city, and in June 1887 he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Armstrong in considera- 
tion of his varied and eminent public services. 
He represented Eothbury on the Northum- 
berland county council, 1889-92. He pur- 
chased Bamborough Castle in 1894, intend- 
ing to devote a portion of it to the piu*poses 
of a convalescent home. He commenced 
nobly conceived restorations, but he did not 
live to see the completion of his designs.^ 

Armstrong’s great services to scientific 
invention were rewarded by many distinc- 
tions apart from those already mentioned, 
and numerous foreign decorations. He was 
created D.C.L. Durham (1882), Master of 
Engineering, Dublin (1892), and he received 
the Bessemer medal, 1891. He was an ori- 
ginal member of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute; president of the Mechanical Engineers, 
1861, -862, 1869 ; of the North of England 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, 1872-3, 
1873-4, 1874-5; of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, 1882 ; of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle, 1860-1900; 
of the Natural History Society of Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle, 1890- 
1900. 

Armstrong died at Cragside on 27 Dec. 
1900. On the last day of the nineteenth 
century his remains were laid beside those 
of his wife (who died on 2 Sept. 1893) in the 
extension of Eothbury churchyard, which 
overlooks the river Coquet. By his death 
Newcastle lost her greatest citizen, who con- 
ferred upon the city not only glory but most 
substantial benefits. Armstrong’s name will 
always stand high among the most illustrious 
men of the nineteenth century, who have 
rendered it memorable for the advance in 
scientific knowledge and in the adaptation 
of natural forces to the service of mankind. 

Armstrong had no issue, and his heir was 
his grand-neplie w, W illiam Henry Arm strong 
EitzPatrick Watson, son of John William 
Watson (the son of Armstrong’'s only sister), 
by his wife, Margaret Godman, daughter of 
Patrick Person FitzPatrick, esq., of Fitz- 
Leat House, Bognor. Armstrong’s grand- 
nephew, in 1889, on his marriage with 
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Winifreda Jane, eldest daughter of General 
Sir John Adye [c . v. Suppl.], assumed the 
name and arms o: Armstrong in addition to 
those of Watson, in accordance with the 
wish of his great-uncle. 

Armstrong pursued all his researches with 
grip, tenacity, and concentration, with re- 
markable courage, zeal, and energy under 
the most perplexing circumstances. Fre- 
quently even disappointments and failures 
furnished the key to ultimate success. His 
colleague, Sir A. Noble, has spoken of his 
* extraordinary intuition as to how a result 
would work out. He would very often make 
a guess at a result, while I, after much labour 
and calculation, would roach the same con- 
clusion.^ He was a vigorous writer, and his 
expositions of his views were clear and 
forcible; but liis busy life left no time for 
fanciful speculations, and but little oppor- 
tunity for literary work, although he was 
the author of a large number of addrc^sscs, 
papers, and pamphlets. These treat chiefly 
of engineering and scientific subjects ; three 
are contained in ^ Tlie Industrial HesourceS 
of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,’ of which 
he was joint editor. Ilis most important 
work was his magnificently illiustratec ‘ Elec- 
tric Movement in Air and Water,’ 1897, and 
the supplement, 1899. Among his papers 
the chie; are: 1838 and 1840, ^On the Ap- 
plication of a Column of Water m a Motive 
_?ower for driving Machinery’ {MechaiM 
Magazine) ; 1841-3, several papers ^ On the 
Electricity of Klliuout Steam ’ {Philosophical 
; 1850, *On the Application of 
Water Pressure as a Motive Power’ (Pro- 
ceedinf/s of Institute of Civil FMgineers^ voL 
ix.); 1853, ^ On Concussion of Pump Valves’ 
(fA vol. xii.); 1857-8, M.)n the Uscj of Steam 
Coals of the Hartley District in Marine 
Boilers;’ 1858, ‘Water-pressure Machinery’ 
{Proceedings of Institute of Mechaniml I^n~ 
,,^me€r8) ; 1863, ‘ The Coal 8up])ly ’ (liritish 
Association^ Newcastle) ; 1803, ‘ A Threc- 
powered Hydraulic Engine ; ’ 1863, ‘ The 
Construction of Wrought-iron Kifled Field 
Guns ; ’ 1869, ‘ Artillery ’ {Mechanical Bngl- 
neers) ; 1873, ‘The Coal Supply’ (North of 
JEngland Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
JSngineers); 1877, ‘History of Modern De- 
velopments of Water-pressure Machinery’ 
{Proceedings of Institute of Civil Em/ineers, 
vol. 1.) ; 1882, ‘ National Defences ’ (ibid.) ; 
1883, ‘ Utilisation of Natural Forces’ 'British 
Association^ York) ; 1883, ‘ Social Matters ’ 
(Northern Union of Mechanic^ Institutes). 
'To the ‘ Nineteenth Century ’he contributed 
three papers: ‘ The Vague Cry for Technical 
Education’ (1888); ‘The Gry for Useless 
Knowledge^ (1888); and ‘The New Naval 


Programme ’ (1889). He contributed to the 
‘ Proceedings of the Iloyal Socu(^ty ’ ‘ An In- 
duction MaiJiine,’ 1892, and ‘Novel Eflects 
of Electric Dischargci,’ J 803, 

The chief portraits of Armstrong are: 

1) by Mr. G, F. Watts, U.A., at Cragside : 

2) full-length by Mrs, L. Waller, in the 
Council Chamber, Newcastle Town Hall 
(this was paid for by public subscri])tion) ; 

(3) by Mr. J. C. Ilorslt^y, at Elswick Works ; 

(4) head and 8houldt‘,r8, by Mrs, L. Waller, 
at Oragside, of wliich copies exist in the 
Jubilee Hall, Kothbury, and the hderury 
and Philosophical Society and the Instit,ute 
of Civil Engineers, London; (5) miniature 
of W. G. Armstrong, aged 18 ; (6) miniature 
by Taylor (these miniatures both at Cra;^- 
side); (7) bust by A. Munro, at Cragsu.e, 
of which a replica by the artist is in the 
Literary and Philosophical Library. 

[A Life of loot'd Armstrong is inidudod in 
‘Iloroos of Industry,’ by K. U. Jones, 188G,un(l 
in ‘ Great Thinkcvrs and Workers,' by .U, Coch- 
rane, 1888. A short memoir was writtiuj by 
Mr. Wafc8()u Armstrong in Oussior’s Meg. March 
1896.] H. P. G. 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1822 1888), 
poet and critic, the (ddost son of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold [c , v.], afterwards famotis as hejul- 
master o: Rugby, and his wife JMary (Pen- 
rose), was born on 24 Dec. 1822 at Laleham, 
near Staines, where his father then took 
pupils. Thomas Arnold [<;^. v. Buppl.] was 
ais younger brother. Matt'^uw nugratod to 
Rugby with his family in 1 828, but in 1830 
returned to Ijalcham as pupil of his maternal 
uncle, the Rev, John Buckland. In Attgust 

1836 ho was removed to Winchest-or, and in 

1837 entered Rugby, which he left in 1841 
for Balliol CoUcg(», Oxford, wlunns he had 
gained a classicu. Hcholurshij). In 1840 he 
had won a priz(» at Rugby with his lirst re- 
corded poetical production, ‘ Alaric at Rome ’ 
(Rugby, Hvo, only two copies extant; re- 
printec. 1893 and 1896); the work was 
doinly influenced by ‘ Olulde Harold,’ and 
in ns form of stanza was original fora prize 
■*)oem, but it was Jiot otherwise remarkable* 
Nor was the poem on Cromwell, which 
gained the Newdigate prize in June 1843 
(Oxford, Bvo), distinguislnul by any special 
characteristic. In 1844 Arnold took a second 
class in lit, 1mm, ^ and in March 1845 was 
elected to a fellowship at Oriel. After a 
brief experiimce as a master at Rugby, he 
became in 1847 -orivate secretary to the 
Marquis of Lansc^owne, then j^)re8ident of 
the council, and, as such, tae ministi^r 
charged with the administration of public 
instruction. In 1801 Lord Lansdowne pro^- 
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cured for Arnold an inspectorship of schools, 
and on 10 June of that year he fulfilled a 
cherished wish by uniting himself to Frances 
Lucy, daughter of Sir ^Villiam Wightnian 
[q.v.], one of the judges of the queen’s bench, 
Up to this time Arnold, though now eight 
and twenty, was known only to a few as a 
member of a hi'-hly intellectual Oxford set, 
to which Olougi, Lake, and J, D. Coleridge 
belonged, and to a few more as the author 
of a little volume of verse, ‘The Strayed 
Keveller and other Poems,’ published in 
1849 under the initial ‘ A ’ (London, 16mo ; 
five hundred copies were printed, but it was 
withdrawn before many copies were sold 
and is very scarce). His correspondence of 
the period, which, though full of crudities, 
is more lively and original than the letters 
of later years, shows that he was profoundly 
interested in the questions of the day, espe- 
cially in the revolutionary movements of 
1848, and had already conceived the germs of 
most of the ideas wuich he was afterwards 
to develop. He must have been studying 
French and German, but he seems to have 
made no attempt in the department of 
■literary and philosophical criticism in which 
he was afterwards to become potent ; and 
his volume of verse, though including two 
of his best poems, ‘ The Forsaken Merman ’ 
and ‘ Mycerinus,’ was too unequal as well 
as too diminutive to produce much effect. 
On the whole his mental progress up to 
this date seems slow ; but either a natural 
process or his contact with the busy world in 
the discharge of his really arduous duties as 
school inspector effected a speedy develop- 
ment; in 1862 he appears as a poet of 
mature power, and in 1853 not merely as a 
poet but as a legislator upon poetry. The 
volume of 1862 was ‘ Empedocles on Etna 
and other Poems’ (London, 8vo; reissued 
1896, 4to ; the original is only less scarce 
than ‘The Strayed Reveller’). The book, 
like its forerunner, was published under the 
bare initial ‘A.’ It contained, with some 
short lyrics, two long poems, the dramatic 
‘Empedocles on Etna,’ and the narrative 
‘Tristram and Iseult,’ which were much 
more ambitious in design and elaborate in 
execution than anything previously at- 
tempted by Arnold. Both poems had great 
attractions ; the songs of the harp-player 
Callicles in ‘ Empedocles ’ are extraordinary 
combinations of pictorial beauty with lyrical 
passion, and the third canto of ‘Tristram’ 
a masterpiece of descriptive poetry. But 
neither the songs of Callicles nor the third 
canto of ‘ Tristram ’ has much connection 
with the rest of the poem to which each 
belongs. If the finest passages are thus, 


strictly speaking, superfluous, the poems can 
hardly be other than disjointed — and so in- 
deed they are— not apparently from inability 
to conceive the subjects as wholes, hut from 
inaptitude in the combination of details. 
They nevertheless contain sufficient beauty 
to j ustify by themselves a high poetical re- 
putation, and were accompanied by a num- 
Der of exquisite lyrics, among which it will 
suffice to name ‘A Summer Night,’ ‘The 
Youth of Nature,’ ‘The Youth of Man,’ 
‘Isolation,’ and ‘ Faded Leaves.’ The spirit 
of these pieces may be described as inter- 
mediate between Wordsworth and Goethe, 
who are elsewhere in the same volume con- 
trasted with each other and with Byron in 
a very noble lyric. If, however, the poet 
neither expressed a new view of life nor 
created a new form of poetry, his style and 
cast of thought were indisputably h'ia own. 
The volume nevertheless failed to win public 
attention, and the author, probably prompted 
less by disappointment than by dissatisfac- 
tion with the defects which he had discovered 
in ‘ Empedocles,’ withdrew it after disposing 
of fifty copies. He was already providing 
himself with a new de rdsistanccj better 
adapted to exemplify his creed as a poet. 
He could not have chosen better than in 
‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ which first appeared 
in ‘Poems by Matthew Arnold, a new 
edition ’ (1853, 8vo ; 1854 and 1857, slightly 
altered). Together with a re-issue of the 
most important contents (‘Empedocles on 
Etna’ excepted) of his former volumes, the 
new volume contained the new poems of 
‘The Scholar-Gipsy’ and ‘ Requiescat,’ as 
well as ‘Sohrah and Rustum.’ The last 
piece is an episode from Firdusi’s ‘Shah- 
Nameh,’ noble and affecting in subject, and 
so simple in its perfect unity of action as 
to leave no room for digression, while fully 
admitting the adornments of description and 
elaborate simile. These are introduced with 
exquisite judgment, and,, while greatly 
heightening the poetical beauty of the piece, 
are never allowed to divert attention from 
the progress of the main action, which cul- 
minates in a situation of unsurpassable 
pathos. Nothing could have more forcibly 
exemplified the doctrines laid down by the 
author in his memorable preface to this 
volume of ‘ Poems,’ in whichi he condemns 
the prevalent taste for brilliant phrases and 
isolated felicities, and admonishes poets to 
regard above all things unity, consistency, 
and the total impression of the piece. 

This prefatory essay is a literary land- 
mark and monument oz sound criticism. It 
is also of peculiar interest as foreshadowing 
the character of the literary work wiCi 
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'which Arnold^s name was hereafter to he 
mainly associated. The intellectual defects 
which the essay denounced were charac- 
teristically English defects. Soon discover- 
ing himself to be at issue with the bulk of 
his countrymen in every region of opinion, 
Arnold subsequently undertook the un- 
popular otlice of detector- general of the in- 
tellectual failings of his own nation. The 
cast of his mind was rather critical than 
constructive, and the gradual drying up of 
his native spring of poetry, at no time 
copious, left him no choice between criticism 
and silence. 

In 185il the exhaustion of his poetic 
faculty did not seem imminent, and some 
time was to elapse before Arnold assumed 
his distinctly critical attitude tow'arda the 
temper of his times. In 1856 he published 
^ Poems . . . Second Series ' (Louloti, 8vo), 
mostly reprints; but the most important, 

‘ llalder Dead,’ a ininiatiiro blank- verse epic 
in the manner of ‘ Sohrab and llustum,’ was 
new, and almost as great a masterpiece of 
noblo “lathos and dignified narrative. 

In Hay 1857 Arnold was elected to tho 
•orofossorship of poetry at Oxford, which he 
Iield for ten years. lie inaugurated his 
tenure of oflice by puliUshing in 1858 a 
tragedy, * Mcrope,’ avowedly intiuided os n 
poetical manifesto, and therefore condemned 
in advance as a work of reflection rather 
thfln inspiration. It is stately but frigid: 
the subject evidently had not taken posses- 
sion of him as ‘SohVab’ and HMder’luul 
done. It is also \veighted by the unrhymed 
choral lyrics, whose mechanism contrasts 
painfully with the spontaruuty of the Inu’p- 
player’s songs in * Empedocles on Etna.’ 
l!t is to Arnold’s honour that, try as he 
wmulcl, he could not write lyrical poetry 
without a lyrical impulse, such as came to 
him when in NovemlnT 1857 he wrote 
< Ilugby Chapel’ on his father’s dtuith, or 
when in 186J) lie celebrated his deceased 
brother and sister-in-law in *A Southern 
Eight,’ one of the most beautiful of his 
poems [see AitNoi;i), Wtj>r;iAM Deufikt.i)], 
or when he wrote *Thyr,^is' on tho death of 
his friend Clough in 1861, 

‘ Thyrsis ’ and * A Southern Night ’ wore 
first issued in Arnold’s ^New Poems’ of 
1867. Many other pieces that figure in that 
volume evince declining power not so much 
by inferiority of execution as by the in- 
creasing tendency to mere reflection : one of 
the pieces, ‘ eSaint Brand an/ was published 
separately (London, 1867, 4to). His ‘ Ikioms’ 
were fully collected in two volumes in 1869, 
when ^ Rugby Chapel ' was first included, 
and again in 1877. By that date his chief 


work as a poet had bo(3n long since done. 
Tho true elegiac note was, howevtm, at ru(!k 
once more in * Westminster Abbey,' poem 
on tho death of Dean Stanley in 1881 (in 
‘Nineteenth C(jnturv,’ .rauuary 188!2), mag- 
nificent in its opening and its close, and 
nowhere unworthy of tho author or the 
occasion. (All Arnold’s poetry n^appeared 
in three volunn^s in 1885, and' in a single,- 
volume ‘ Popular iHlition’ in 1890. ‘ KSishicled 
Poems’ were issiunl as a volume of the ‘ Gol- 
den Treinsury Seri(‘s’ in 1878.) 

Meanwhile Arnold’s ajqiointinent at. Ox- 
ford had prompted two of his most valuable 
eilbrts in literary crit.ieism. In 1861 he 
published ‘On Translating llonnu': Three 
/jectiiros given at Oxford’ (London, 8vo), 
one of tho essays which mark (qaiehs. TIk'vo 
followiul in I8()ii a second volume, ‘On 
Translating Homer: last. Words.’ The four 
lectures were tirst coll(H*.t<al in 1896. It 
is true that Arnold’s prine.iph‘8 were more 
satisfactory than his practic(i ; his own at- 
tempts at translation wisre tiot. vm*y sue,e(*ss- 
ful; and th(3 lectures were disligunul ]>y in- 
excusable llip])aucies at tlu‘. (expense of “lor- 
fionfl entitleil l,o the highe.st. rt‘sptH5t see 
WKiuiit, loiiAiioi) (hlAULMH\ Blit luiver 
had tho characteristics of Tomer himself 
been sot forth with such authority, or tlie 
rules of t.ranslat.iou so unansweralily de- 
duetd from them, or ])opnlar misconceptions 
BO efTectually extinguisluid. It is imleed a 
classic of criticism. Almost (upial ]n'aiHe is 
duo to tho le.ctures ‘On the Ht.udy of Oeltic 
Ijitoraturo ’ <lelivtu‘ed in 1867, even though 
his knowledge of this suhjiatt was by no 
means equal to lus knowleil of Hoiiut", and 
tho theme is less suHtMqil.ib e of closeness of 
treatment and (rogiuicy of demonst rat ion. It s 
cliief merit, a])art froin the fascinating styh^, 
is to have set fort h the essent ial churaetiuns- 
ticfl of (Jeltic poetry, and to have compre- 
Imnde.d those ( unlities of English 'loet.ry 
which chietly (Ustingnish it. from t-iat of 
other modern nut, ions undm* the, possibly in- 
exact but certainly convenient denomination 
of ‘ Celtic magic.’ 

In 1859 Arnold issued an able painnhhit, 
‘England and the Italian (),iiestion, but, 
with all his poetical and critical activity, he 
was far from neglecting his olludal duties. 
His cori’espondence is full of proofs of his 
zeal as an inspector of schools, which are 
further illustrated by the valuable collection 
of his ollicial rtyxirts published by Sir Francis 
Sandford after uis death. He delighted in 
foreign travel for the purpose of ins])ecting 
foreign schools and uiLversitios, and his ol)- 
servations were publislnal in si'XHiral books 
of great though cphomoral value : ‘ Popular 
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Education of France/ 1861; ‘A French 
Eton/ 1864; ^ Schools and Universities on 
the Continent/ 1808, At home his o'jposi- 
tion to Mr. Lowe’s revised educationa- code 
at one time seemed likely to occasion his 
resignation; but he held on, and gave no 
sign of retirement until he had earned his 
pension, except on one occasion, when he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
librarianship of the House of Commons. 
After living some years in London he re- 
moved to Harrow, and in 1873 to Cobham, 
where he remained until his death. His 
domestic life, in general ha'Dpy, was sadly 
clouded by the successive ceaths of three 
sons within a short period. 

As a critic Arnold considerably modided 
the accepted form of the English critical 
essay by giving it something of the cast of 
a cccus6n6^ a method he had learned from 
one of the chief objects of his admiration and 
imitation, Sainte-Beuve. His critical powers 
were shown to very great advantage in the 
fine series of ^ Essays in Criticism ' (1865 ; 
2nd edit, modified, 1869; 6th edit. 1889). 
Almost all the contents of this volume are 
charming, especially the sympathetic studies 
of Spinoza and Marcus Aurelius, and the 
contrast, combined with a parallel, between 
the religious ideas of Ptolemaic Alexandria 
and mediaeval Assisi, a pair of pictures in 
the manner of Arnold’s friend, Ernest 
Henan. The most important essay, how- 
ever, is that on Heine ; for in depicting 
Heine, with perfect justice, as the intel- 
lectual liberator, the man whose special 
function it was to break up stereotyped 
forms of thought, Arnold consciously or un- 
consciously delineated the mission which he 
had imposed upon himself, and to which the 
best of his non-otlicial energies were to be 
devoted for many years. He had become 
profoundly discontented with English in- 
dilference to ideas in literature, in politics, 
and in religion, and set himself to rouse his 
countrymen out of what he deemed their 
intellectual apathy by raillery and satire, 
objurgation in the manner of a Ruskin or a 
Carlyle not being at all in his way. There 
is a certain incongruity in the bombard- 
ment of such solid entrenchments with such 
light artillery ; it is also plain that Arnold 
is as one-sided as the objects of his attack, 
and does not sufficiently perceive that the 
defects which he satirises are often defects 
inevitably annexed to great qualities. Nor 
was it possible to lecture his countrymen 
as he did without assuming the air of the 
deservedly detested ‘ superior person.’ 

With every drawback, together with some 
serious failures in good taste which cannot be 


overlooked, Arnold’s ‘crusade against British 
Philistinism and imperviousness to ideas was 
as serviceable as it was gallant, and much 
rather a proof of his affiection for his countrv- 
mwi than of the contempt for them unjust y 
laid to his charge. In literature and 'allied 
subjects his chief protest against their cha- 
racteristic failings was made in 'Culture and 
Anarchy ’ (1869), a collection of essays (that 
had first a ppeared in the ‘ Cornhill Maga- 
zine’) all .ending up to the apotheosis of 
culture as the minister of the ' sweetness and 
light ’ essential to the -perfect character. In 
politics a more scientiic method of dealing 
with public questions \vas advocated in 
‘Friendship’s Uarland ’ (1871), a book very 
seriously intended, but too full of persiflage 
for most serious readers. In theology he 
strove to supplant the letter by the spirit in 
‘ St. Paul and Protestantism ’ (1870 ; revised 
from the ‘ Cornhill ; ’ 4th edit. 1887) ; ‘ Lite- 
rature and Dogma : an Essay towards a 
better Apprehension of the Bible ’ (1873) ; 

‘ God anc, the Bible ; a Review of Ob'ections 
to “Literature and Dogma”’ (187ef); and 
‘Last Essays on Church and Religion’ 
(1877). These books are not likely to be 
extensively read in the future, but their con- 
temporary influence is a noticeable ingredient 
in the stream ot tendency which has brought 
the national mind nearer to Arnold’s ideal. 

Arnold’s critical interest in poetry re- 
mained at the same time unimpaired. In 
1878 he edited the ‘Six Chief Lives’ from 
Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets’ (6th edit. 
1889). He made excellent selections from 
Wordsworth (1879) and Byron (1881), ac- 
companied by admirable prefaces ; contri- 
buted the general introduction to Mr. T. H. 
Ward’s selections of English ^oets, and 
wrote for the same collection tSe critical 
notices of Gray and Keats, valuable as far 
as they go, but strangely restricted in scope. 
In 1881 also he collected Burke’s ‘ Letters, 
Speeches, and Tracts on Irish Affairs ’ with 
preface. He also produced annotated ver- 
sions of the writings of the two Isaiahs 
(1872 and 1883), the first of which, as ‘A 
Bible-Reading for Schools,’ went through 
numerous editions. 

In 1883, greatly to Arnold’s sur-Drlse, Glad- 
stone conferred upon him a civil "ist pension 
of 260/., which enabled him to retire from 
the civil service. In the winter of the same 
year he started on a lecturing tour in Ame- 
rica. His eldest daughter had married and 
settled in that country. Fle returned to 
England in the sprung of 1884, having reaped 
a fair pecuniary reward from his lectures, 
although he incurred some adverse criticism. 
He paid another visit to America in 1886, 
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Among the fruits of his first American tour 
were two powerful lectures — one on the im- 
portance of a high standard of culture, the 
other vindicating literary study as an instru- 
ment of education against the encroach- 
ments of physical science. These, with a 
hardly adcq^uate lecture on Emerson, in 
which he finds much to say about Carlyle, 
were published in 1886 as * Discourses in 
America.’ ‘ Mixed Essays ’ had appeared in 
1879 ; ^ Irish Essays anc. Others ’ was pub- 
lished in 1883, and 'Essays in Criticism, 
Second Series,’ in 1888 ; and he continued to 
the last an active contributor to periodical 
literature, especially in the ' Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.’ Essays from this review and from 
' Murray’s Magazine ’ were issued at Doston 
in 1888 as ' Civilization in the United 
States.’ His last essay, on Milton, appeared 
in the United States after his death, /vniold 
died very suddenly from disease of the heart 
on 15 April 1888 at Liver])ool, whither he 
had gone on a visit to his sister to welcome 
his daughter homeward bound from America. 
Matthew Arnold was buried in the church- 
yard of All Saints, Ijaleham, in the same 
grave with his eldest son Thomas (1853- 
1868), and a grandson. 1 lis tombstone bears 
the inscription ' There is sprung w > a light 
for the righteous and ioyful gladness for 
such as are true-hearted,’ Ds. xcvii. 11. 

Arnold unwisely discouraged all biogra- 
phical memorials of himself, and the only 
authentic record is the disappointing ' Led-ters 
of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888,’ collected 
and arranged by Mr. C4. W, E. ll\issell in 
two volumes, 1895. Those are entertaining 
reading, and pleasing as proofs of the 
extreme amiabirity of one who was gtmerally 
set down as supercilious and sardonic, but 
are remarkably devoid of insight, whether 
literary or political. This probably arises 
in ^reat measure from their beitig mostly 
addressed to members of his own family, 
and so wanting the stiinulus arising from 
the collision of dissimilar minds. ’'I’lioy 
depict the writer’s moral character, notwith- 
standing, with as much clearness as attrac- 
tiveness, and his intellectual character is 
sufficiently evident in his writings. If a 
single word could resume him, it wo\dd he 
' academic ; ' but, although this perfectly 
describes Ixis habitual attitude even as a 
poet, it leaves aside his chaste diction, his 
pictorial vividness, and his ovorwliolming 
pathos. The better, which is also the larger, 
part of his poetry is without doubt immor- 
tal.^ His position is distinctly independent, 
while this is perhaps less owing to innate 
ori finality than to tSe balance of competing 
iniuences. 'Wordsworth saves him from 


being a mere disciple of Uoolho, and riootho 
from being a more follower of Wordsworth. 
As a critic he repeatedly (ivincijd a hap ^y 
instinct for doing the right, thing at tje 
right time. Apart from tlieiir high intel- 
lectual merit.s, the seasouabhjuess of the 
preface to the poems of 185.*!, of the lec- 
tures on Homer, and those on tlu5 Ueltic 
spirit, renders these monuinental in Etigllsh 
literature. ITis great delcH‘.t as a critic is 
the absence of a lively iUHtlu‘tic stuise ; the 
more exquisite biuiutit^s oi‘ lit4u*ature do not 
greatly imprtiss him unless as vtdiicles for the 
communication of ideas. lie inherited his 
father’s ethical cast, of mind; conduct interests 
him more than genius. Nothing else can 
account for his amazing definition of poetry 
as a 'criticism of life;’ and in the same 
spirit, when ho ought to be giving a com- 
prehensive vuw of Keats and dray, he 
spends Ins time in inquiring wlufi.luu: Keats 
was manly, and why (Jray was unproduc- 
tive. Wlien, however, ho could pla(je hiui- 
solf at a “■)oint of view tliat suihd him, 
none couk write more to the point. His 
characters of Spinoza, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Ihiine ar(i masterly, and not.hing can be 
blotter than his poetical up prtuuation of 
Wordsworth, Byron, and (Joet.us. A great 
writer wliost^ uilUumce on <i!onduet was 
mainly indirect, such as Diclcens or Thacki- 
ray, seemed t.o puzzh^ him ; Tennyson’s 
beauties as a poei wtm^ una))])r(‘ciattul on 
account of his secondary i)lacu> as a thinker ; 
and the vehemem^e of a Carlyle or a Char- 
lotte Bronte ollended his fastidious t.aste. 
Thus, for om^ niuson or anoth<^r, lu^ (‘stinmti'd 
the genius of his own age much below its 
real diwjrt, and this unsyii()ii)atlufi.i<5 attitude 
towards ti»e contimqiomry re])r(jsmit.at.ivo8 
of English t.hought; p(U'vtirt.(jd his (uitiro 
view oJ it, political, social, and inteUecd.ual. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer crithnsc^s sonn^ of the 
caprices of his ' anti-patriotic bias ’ and efitMr- 
Uvely ridicuh^H his longings for an Eng lish 
academy in his ' Study of Stsuology’ (c uri- 
ter ix. and notes). Yet, if Arttold cannot 1)0 
praiscid as he prais<^s Sophocles for liaving 
* seen Hie steadily and seen it whoh>,’ he at 
all events saw what escaptul many others ; 
and if he exagjjerattul th(^ inac.cessibUlty o;’ 
the English mind t.o ideas, he left it more 
accessible than Im found it. This would 
have contented him ; his aim was not to 
subjugatii opinion but to enuuufipat*^ it, con- 
tending for the ends of (joe the with the 
weapons of Heine. 

A noble portrait of Arnold, by Mr. G. F, 
Watts, It, A., is in the National Port.rait 
Gallery (it is reproduced in Arnold’s' Poems’ 
in the 'Temple Classics,’ 1900, which also 
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contains a bibliographical sketch by Mr. 
Buxton Forman) ; and an excellent likeness 
is en jraved as the frontispiece to his ^ Poeti- 
cal ^iVorks/ 1890 (cf. Harper ' b Magazine^ 
May 1888). There is as yet no collective 
edition of his writings in England, though 
a uniform edition in ten volumes was issued 
in America (New York, 1884, &c.) ; a biblio- 
graphy was published by Mr. Thomas Bur- 
nett Smart in 1892. ' The Matthew Arnold 
Birthday Book, arranged by his daughter, 
Eleanor Arnold,’ with a portrait, was issued 
in a handsome quarto, 1883, 

[Arnold’s correspondence is the only compre- 
hensive authority for his life. Professor Saints- 
bury’s monograph (1899) is admirable wherever 
it is not warped by hostility to Arnold’s specula- 
tive ideas and some of his literary predilections. 
References to him in contemporary literature 
are endless, and he is the subject of innumerable 
critiques, including essays upon his poetry by 
Mr. A. G. Benson and the present writer, accom- 
panying editions of his poems, and a remarkable 
article on the Poems o- 1863 by Froude, in the 
Westminster Review (January 1854). The 
ethical aspects of Arnold’s teaching are examined 
in John M. Robertson’s Modern Humanists, 
1891 ; in Gr. White’s Matthew Arnold and the 
Spirit of the Age, 1898 ; and in W. H. Hudson’s 
Studies in Interpretation, New York, 1896. 
An interesting sketch of Arnold as a teacher 
is given in Sir Joshua Fitch's Thomas and 
Matthew Arnold in the Great Educators Series, 
1897. A few additional letters were printed 
with Arthur Galton’s Two Essays upon Mat- 
thew Arnold, 1897. There is an interesting 
estimate of Arnold as a thinker in Crozier’s My 
Inner Life, 1898, pp. 521-9.] R. G. 

ARNOLD, SiE NICHOLAS (1507?- 
1580), lord justice in Ireland, born about 
1607, was the second hut eldest surviving 
son of John Arnold {d. 1646-6) of Churcham, 
Gloucestershire, and his wife Isabel Hawkins. 
His father was prothonotary and clerk of 
the crown in Wales, and in 1641-2 was 
granted the manors of Highnam and Over, 
also in Gloucestershire. Nicholas Ajcnold 
was one of Henry VIIFs gentlemen pen- 
sioners as early as 1626 ; after 1630 he 
entered Cromwell’s service, and was by him 
employed in connection with the dissolution 
of the monasteries. In December 1638 he 
was promoted into the king’s service, and a 
year later he became one of Henry VIIl’s new 
bodyguard. On 10 Jan. 1644-6 he was re- 
turned to parliament as one of the knights 
for Gloucestershire. In the same year he was 
in command of the garrison at Queenborough, 
and in July 1646 he was sent to take charge, 
with a salary of 26^. 8(f. a day, of Boulogne- 
berg, a fort above Boulogne, which passed 
with it into English hands by the peace of 


that year. Arnold at once reported that the 
fort was not in a position for defence ; hut 
Somerset in 1547 did something to remedy 
the fault, and when on 1 May 1549, four 
mouths before declaring war, the French 
att acked Boulogneberg, they were completely 
defeated. Arnold had only four hundred 
men and the French three thousand ; Arnold 
was wounded, but the French are said to 
have filled fifteen wagons with their dead 
(Wriotheslet, Chron. ii. 11). A fresh 
attack was made in August, when Arnold, 
recognising the hopelessness of a defence, 
removed all the ordnance and stores into 
Boulogne, and dismantled the fort. For 
the remainder of the war and until the 
cession of Boulogne Arnold acted as one of 
the council there. He was knighted some 
time during the reign of Edward VI, and 
during the latter part of it seems to have 
travelled in Italy {Cal, State Papers, For. 
1647-63, pp. 227, 237, 242). He returned 
to Englanc in time to sit for Gloucester- 
shire in Edward Vi’s last parliament (Fe- 
bruary-March 1563). 

Arnold made no open opposition to Mary’s 
accession, but he fell under suspicion at the 
time of Wyatt’s rebellion. On 9 Feh. 
1663-4 the'sheriif of Gloucestershire re- 
ported to the council ‘words spoken by 
Arnold relative to the coming of the king 
of Spain,’ and Wyatt compromised him by 
saying that he was the first to whom Wil- 
liam Thomas [q. v.] mentioned his plot to 
assassinate the queen. On 21 Feb. Arnold 
was committed to the Fleet, being removed 
to the Tower three days later. He remained 
there until 18 Jan. 1664-5, when he was 
released on sureties for two thousand pounds. 
On 23 Sept, following he was even elected 
to parliament for his old constituency, but 
he still maintained relations with various 
conspirators against Mary, and in January 
1666-6 was implicated in Sir Henry Dudley 
”q. V. SuppL] and Uvedale’s plot to drive the 
Spaniarcs from England [see Uvedalb, 
liiCHAEDj. On 19 April he was a^in com- 
mitted to the Tower (Machyn, JDiary, p. 
104), and his deposition taken on 6 May is 
still extant ( Cal. State Papers iDom. 1647-80, 
p. 82). On 23 Sept, following he was removed 
to the Fleet, where he was allowed ‘ liberty 
of the house.’ Soon afterwards he was re- 
leased on condition of not going within ten 
miles of Gloucestershire, and even this re- 
striction was relaxed on 3 Feh. 1666-7. 

After the ‘accession of Elizabeth, Arnold 
became sheriff of Gloucestershire 1668-9, 
and in 1562 he was selected to go to Ireland 
to report on the complaints against Sussex’s 
administration, Froude describes him as 
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^ a hard, iron, pitiless man, careful of thing^s 
and careless of phrases, untroubled with 
delicacy and impervious to Irish enchant- 
ments.’ Accorcing to a more reasoned 
estimate he was ‘ a man of resolution and 
industry, who cared little for popularity, 
and might be trusted to carryout his orders’ 
(Baow.ell, Ireland under the 'Tudors, ii. 50), 
Sussex resented the inquiry, especially into 
the military mismanagement, and put ob- 
stacles in Arnold’s way ; but Arnold made 
out a case too strong to be neglected by the 
English government, and in 1561 he was 
sent back to Ireland with 8ir Thomas 
Wroth (1516-1573) [q, v.] and a new com- 
mission. Sussex was granted sick leave, 
and on !:24 May 15CU Arnold was appointed 
lord justice during the lord deputy’s absence 
(Hist, MSiS. Comm, 15th itep, App. iii. 
135). He made a rigorous inquisition into 
military abuses, but in the character of ruler 
he was hardly so successful. He trusted 
too implicitly in Shane O’NeiH’a professions 
of loyalty, and encouraged him t.o attack 
the Scots in Ulster; lie treated the O’Oounors 
and O’Keillys witli harshness, arc.hbishop 
Loftus with rudeness, and was unduly par- 
tial to Kildare, Ilis intentions were ex- 
cellent, ^but he was evidently quarrelsome, 
arbitrary, credulous, and delicient in personnl 
dignity.’ His request to be a])painted lord 
deputy was refused, and on i^:2,June 1565 he 
was recalled, Sir Henry Sidney |’q. v.] being 
selected to succeed vSussex. 

After Arnold's return to Ungland a series 
of articles was presented against him by 
Sussex, but, beyond calling up Arnold to 
re^dy, the council took no further steps 
against him, Arnold hmuMdbrth conliued 
himself to local alfuirs ; had been returned 
to parliament for Gloucester city in January 
1562-3, and on 8 May 1572 was again 
elected for the county.* Ho was commis- 
sioner for the collection of a forceil loan in 
1569, and lie was also on coininisHioius for 
the peace, for the restraint of grain, and for 
enforcing the laws relating to clotbiors. 
Much of his energy was devoted to im- 
proving the breed of l^nglish Iiorses; as 
early as 1546 he Inul biien engaged in 
importing horses from Flanders, and in his 
* Description of England,’ prefixed to J lolin- 
shed, William IlaiTison („ 534-1593) fq. v.l 
writes, GSir Nicholas Arnold of late' hath 
bred the best horses in bin »’land, and written 
of the manner of their pro( ,uctioii,’ N o trace 
of these writings has, however, been dis- 
covered. 

Arnold died early in 1581, and was buried 
in Oluircham parish church {OhucestoTHhlre 
hetee and Queries^ iv. 270, 271 iXrifjuis* post 


mortem Eli?;, vol cxcv. No. 94 ; the order for 
the inquisit ion is dated 1 9 J une 1 58 1 , ])ut the 
inquisition itsedf is ille:ril)le). He married 
first, on 19 J uni^ 1 529, Anrgaret, daughter of 
Sir William Dennys of Dyrham, (ilonc(‘st;er- 
shire, by whom lu^ had issue two sons and a 
daughter; the ehltu' son, I vowbiml, married 
Mary, daughter of .Tohn Hrydges, (irst baron 
OhandoH q. v."], and was fathm* of Dorothy 
wife of Sir Thomas Lucy (155l-.|(j()5) fseo 
under Lnor, Snt Thomas (1532 I600)y IW 
his second wife, a lady named Ishani, Arnold 
had issue one son, John, who settled at 
Llanthony. 

[Oal Letters and J’apors, TTonry VTII; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 15.l7-nM0, Kor, 1547-53 
Irish 1509-75, and Carow MSS. vol. i.; Cal! 
Fiants, Ireland, Uliz.; Hist. MSS, 0<mim. 15th 
Pop. App. iii. passim; Arts of the Privy Coxnicil, 
od. Diiscnt; Laseollos s Liber Mnnerum Uib, ; 
Lit. Hornains of Edward VI (Uoxburgho Club) ; 
Wriothosley’s Chron. ; Chron. diuM'.n .lani^ and 
IVhichyn’s Diary ((.tinubm Soc.); Otr. Rot. Mem- 
bers of' Rarl.; visitation of tlloncestershiro, 1023 
(Harl.Soe.); Hagwoirs Ireland nnd<n- theTudors, 
vol.il.; Fromhi’s Hist, of Ungbuui ; Burke's 
Landed Gentry; Notes and Utiories, 7^h ser. vi. 

394.J A. F. l\ 

AENpLD, TITOMAR (1823 .1900), pro- 
fessor of Unglish liOnmtnre, s*»eoml son ol; 
Dr. Thomas Arnold q. v.| of Itugby, and 
youngt^r brother of ^ jitHunv Arnold’ fq, v. 
Huppl.], was born at Laltdiam, Staim^s, on 
30 NoV. 1823. Like his brotIuM' Mattliew 
ho was privately t.aught by 1 bu’b(u4 Hill, a 
cousin of liobert Soutliey,’ and tJum, aftm* a 
year at Wineluister (1836-7), was entcnul at 
^iugby, wluu'e hi.s muste.r was Jaimes Prince 
Lee. Tlui vac-ations were sptmt at b’ox How 
in Westinondand, and Arnold bad, a ck'ar 
recollecl.ion of Southey and of Wordsworth 
at Hydal Mount tlu^ sonnet that 

he had just compostsl, ‘ s there no nook of 
English ground secure P ’ lie was (dected 
to a Hcholarsliip at lituv^wity Goll(»g(^, Ox- 
ford, in iHlri, matrlc.ulating on 26 Fd)., 
graduated Jl.A. 1845, M.A. 1865, and was 
entcnul of Idncoln’s Inn on 25 April 1846. 
His <u>ll(‘ge rooms W(m{^ opposite thosii of 
ArthurSt.anhw, and a small (hd)ating society , 
*Tlie^ Dih*, ade/ brimght him into intimate 
relations with Stanb^y, Jowtd,t, Shnirp, and 
Olmigh. He unit (Jhmgh near Lo(‘Ji N(‘ss lu 
the long vacation of 1847, and suppruu! the 
poet with oju^ or two of the incidmit.s forming 
the staple of Ids ‘ liothle ofTober-na- Vuulich’ 
(in which poem he himself li^nires wilii 
little concealment, as * Philip’), ai the same 
year luj aec;ept.tul a chnhship in Hie colonial 
ollice, but he d it. for a lew mont.hs only, for in 
November 1847 ho took a cabin pusaago to 
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■Wellington, New Zealand. During the sum- 
mer of 1848 he attempted to start a small 
farm on a clearing in the Makara Valley, two 
sections of which had been purchased by his 
father; but this scheme proved abortive, and 
early in 1849 he started a school at Fort Hill, 
near Nelson. liis chief friend in New Zea- 
land was Alfred Domett [q. v.] (Browning’s 
^Waring’), through whom he was ottered, 
but refused, a private secretarysliip to Gover- 
nor (Sir) George Grey. His emoluments at 
Nelson were small, and he was smarting 
under a certain sense of failure when in 
October 1849 he received a letter from Sir 
William Denison offering him the post of 
inspector of schools in Tasmania, which he 
gladly accepted. He performed the duties 
without intermission for six years and a 
half from January 1850. At Hobart Town, 
where his headquarters were, he married on 
13 June 1850 Julia, daughter of William 
Sorell, registrar of deeds in Hobart, and 
granddaughter of Colonel Sorell, a former 
governor of the colony. His life at the Nor- 
mal School in Hobart was uneventful dur- 
ing the next few years, but his mind was 
oscillating upon religious questions, and in 
January 1850 he was received into the Ro- 
man catholic church by Bishop Willson of 
Hobart. Tliis step incensed many of the 
colonists, and Arnold was glad to accept 
eighteen months’ leave of absence ; he sailed 
for England with his wife and three chil- 
dren in July, doubling Cape Horn in a small 
barque of four hundred tons, and arriving at 
London in October. A few months later he 
was asked by Newman to go to Dublin, 
with a -prospect of employment as professor 
of Engash literature at the contemplated 
catholic university. While there, between 
1856 and 1802, lie gradually put together 
his useful ^ Manual of English Literature, 
Historical and Critical ’ (1862 ; a work con- 
siderably improved in successive editions, of 
which the seventh, preface dated Dublin, 
December 1896, is the last). Newman re- 
signed the rectorship of the university in 
1858, and in January 1862 Arnold followed 
him to Edgbaston, acce')ting the post of first 
classical master in the Jirmingham Oratory 
School. About this time he made the ac- 
quaintance of Lord Acton, and wrote seve- 
ral articles in his review, the ' Home and 
Foreign.’ 

Early in 1865 Arnold’s growing liberalism 
began to alienate him from the oratorians. 
Newman would not allow one of his boys to 
receive Ddllinger’s * The Church and the 
Churches,’ which Arnold had selected for a 
prize. Tlais convinced him that his ^con- 
n'ection with the Oratory was not likely to 


be i)rolonged,’ and he thereupon left it and 
the cliurch of Rome. After taking advice 
with Arthur Stanley, then canon o: Canter- 
bury, he built a house (now Wycliffe Hall) 
in the Banbury Road, Oxford, and decided 
to take pupils there. He was candidate for 
the professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford 
in 1876, but his election was prevented by 
the announcement that he had rejoined the 
church of Rome. He now sold his house at 
Oxford, and al’ter a brief interval resumed 
literary teaching in Dublin. He was elected 
fellow of tlie lioyal University of Ireland in 
1882, bis status being improved by bis ap- 
pointment as professor of English language 
and literature in the University College, St. 
Stephen’s Green. His later life was unevent- 
ful. After 1887 he settled exclusively in 
Ireland, and he made pilgrimages in 1898 to 
the shrine of St. Brigit at Upsa,a in Sweden, 
visiting at the same time the scene of the 
main action of Beowulf, about Rtiskilde, and 
in 1899 to Rome. Early in 1900 he brought 
out an autobiographical volume entitled 
'Passages in a Yhindering Life; ’ he writes 
in an agreeable style of a life of which he 
laments, with needless bitterness, that the 
greater part had been ' restless and unprofit- 
able.’ lie died at Dublin on 12 Nov. 1900, 
and was buried in Glasnevin cemetery, leav- 
ing several children, the eldest of whom, 
born at Hobart in 1851, is the novelist, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. After the death of his 
first wife in 1888 he married, in 1890, Jose- 
phine, daughter of James Benison of Slieve 
Hassell, CO. Cavan. 

Besides his well-known ' Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ Arnold wrote ^ Chaucer to 
Wordsworth: a Short History of English 
Literature to the present day’ (London, 
1868, 2 vols. 12mo; 2nd ed. 1876). His 
editions of English classics are numerous 
and valuable. They include : 1. * Select 
English Works of .John Wycliffe from Ori- 
ginal Manuscripts,’ 18G9-71, 3 vols. 8vo. 
2. 'Beowulf: an Heroic Poem of the Ei^^hth 
Century, with a Translation,’ 1876. 3. 'Eng- 
lish Poetry and Prose, a Collection of 
Illustrative Passages, 1696-1832, with Notes 
and Indexes,’ 1879 ; new ed. 1882. 4. 'The 
History of the English by Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon,’ 1879. 5. 'The Historical Works 

of Symeon of Durham,’ vols. i. and ii. The 
last two texts were edited for the Rolls 
Series. 

A fine portrait of Thomas Arnold is pre- 
fixed to his autobiographical volume, show- 
ing his marked resemblance as an older 
man to his brother, Matthew Arnold. An 
excellent crayon likeness of him as a 
younger man, by Bishop Nixon of Tas- 
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mania, is in the possession of Miss Arnold 
of Fox How. 

[Arnold’s Passages in a Wandering Life, 1900; 
Times, 13 Nov. 1900; Literature, 17 Nov. 1900; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; The Tablet, 17 Nov. 
1900; Men and Women of the Time, 13th ed. ; 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters, 1894; Alii bone’s Diet, 
of English Literature ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

ARHOULD, Sir JOSEPH (1814 1 880), 
j udge of the high court of Bombay and author, 
eldest son of Joseph Arnould, M.D., was born 
at Camberwell on 12 Nov. 1814. Ills father 
was owner of White Cross in Berlvshire, and 
deputy lieutenant of the county; the pro- 
perty eventually passed to Sir Joseph. Edu- 
cated at Charterhouse, he went to Oxford, 
where he was admitted at Wadham College 
on 4 Oct. 1831. He was Groodrid^o exhibi- 
tioner 1833, 1834, 1835, and Ilocy ((4reek) 
exhibitioner 1833 to 1835. In 1834 ho won 
the Newdigate prize for English verse, the 
subject being ‘Tlie Hospice of St. Bernard.’ 
This was recited by him on 1 1 J une, when 
the Duke of Wellihgton was installed chan- 
cellor of the university. Arnould ther(nii)()Ti 
interpolated two lines to the ellect that he 
whom 

* ... a world could not subdue 

Bent to thy prowess, chief of Waterloo ’ 

(PvcROPT, Oxford AfmonV/j, ii. 4). Writ- 
ing to his wife, John Wilson Croker, who 
was present, styled the verses ‘ very good,’ 
adding that, after the last word bad been 
spoken, the whole assembly started up, and 
‘some people appeared to me to go out of 
their senses — Ulerally to go mad' (The 
Croher l^a'^jers, ii. 228). 

Arnould graduated B.A. on 13 Mav 1836, 
having taken a first class. In 1840 was 
elected moderator of philoso])hy ; he became 
probationer fellow on 30 J uu(?i 1 838, and on 
..1 Jan, 1841 he ceased to be a fellow owing 
to his marriage, and he removed his name on 
25 June 1841. He had been entered at tho 
Middle Temple on 10 Nov. 1836, and he was 
called to the bar on 19 Nov. 1841, For a 
time he shared chambers witli Alfred Domett 
[q. v,], the poet Browning’s ‘ Waring.’ He 
practised as a special pleader, and went the 
home circuit, lie became a contributor to 
Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Weekly Newspaper,’ many 
of the verses on social questions being from his 
pen. H e was afterwards engaged as a leader- 
writer for the ‘ Daily News.’ He continued 
to practise at the bar, and in 1848 he gave 
to the world a work in two volumes on the 
‘ Law of Marine Insurance and Average.’ It 
was so well received as to be reprinted at 
Boston, in America, two years later with 
some additions, ' 


In 1859 Arnould accepted at the hands of 
Lord Stanley, secretary of state for India, 
a seat on the bench of tho stipreme court 
of Bombay, Ho was knightec on 2 Feb. 
1859. He was reappoint (id to a like ollice 
in 1862, when the supreme court, was con- 
verted into the high c.oiirt of judieat-ure. 
He retired in IBtU, when tho 'natives of 
Bombay prosimtiul an address in praise of 
his services, and founded an Arnould scho- 
larship in their univ(n'sity to comnuunorate 
what ne had dom^ to promoter tho study of 
Mohammedan ami llitidii law. A fruit of 
his leisure after his return to England was 
the ‘M<unoir of the (irst Ijord Ihmman,’ in 
two volimuNs, which was publisluHl in 1873. 

Arnould died at Fl(>rtinc(^ on 16 Fob. 1886. 
lie was twic(i married: first, in 1811, to 
Maria, eldest daugliter of II. (3. Ridgeway; 
and, secondly, in 1860, to Ann Pitcairn, 
daughter of Major Oarm^gie, O.B. 

[Private informat.ion ; KonUu*'s Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1SH6; List of Carthusians, p. 7; Gai*- 
clitier’s Registers of Wadham CoUego, ii. 346, 
347; Times, 18 Fob. 1B80.J F. II 

ASAFH, or, according to its Wtdsh forms, 
Assaf, Asha, or Aha {JL 570), Welsh saint, 
was the son of a North Welsh priitce named 
Sawyl (in old Welsh, Samuil) Ihmisol, sou 
of Pabo [q. v.] The epithet Bonisel 
Cof tho low head’) applimi to Pabo’s son 
(see Xlarleian MS. 3859 ])rint(i(l in F Cym- 
mrodor^ ix. 179, col. 1), was changtsd in all 
the later g(,moal()gi(%s (see Myvyrmn Arehaio-^ 
logy, 1870, pp. 415-7; Told 102, 106) 
into Btmucmtl (‘of the high luuul ’), thus 
confounding Asaph’s fatln^r with a (ilamor- 
gan chieftain ofthenaim^ of Mawyl Bonuchol, 
who is described in th(^ Welsh t^riads as one 
of ‘ the three overbtjaring ones of Britain ’ 
(sec romarka of Mr. E<imhtok PiniirnMOKifl 
in Bye^Oonei^^ 2n(l 8t>r, i, 482-5). The gomm- 
logies also represtmt Asaph as mqtlunv of 
Dunawd, IVtnnder of Bangor Tscued, and 
cousin of Deiniol, first bishop of Bangor in 
Carnarvonshire (cf. BARiNa-Gmrrj), Lim of 
Saints^ App, vol. 136). His mother, (^wen- 
assed, was grtnicldau :;fhter of Onnedda 
Wledig, being the daughter of Rhun ‘ Ilael ’ 
(or the gtmerous) of .ieinne {Cmnhro^^Brit 
SS. 266) or, as he is elsewhtme called, Uhuf- 
awn of Rhyfonio • {lolo MB. 522), which 
was tlui name of the cantrev in whieli St. 
Asaph is situated. He himself wast^robably 
a native of the adjoining cantrev of Tegengl, 
which cornisponds to tho Wi^stern half of 
tho main portion of the modern Flintshire, 
a district whore many places still bt^ar his 
name, such as Tdanasa (hts church), Pant- 
asaph (his hollow) near Holywell, Ffynnon 
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Asa (his well) at Owm, and Onen Asa (his 
ash-tree) (Thomas, p. 5). 

The saint, who is said to have been ^ parti- 
cularly illustrious for his descent and beauty,’ 
is first heard of in connection with the mis- 
sionary efforts of Cyndeyrn or Kentijern 
[q.v.], the exiled bisho D of the northern 
britous of Strath Clyde, who about 660 
established a monastery at the confluence of 
the rivers Clwyd and Elwy in what is now 
Flintshire. The site may indeed have been 
selected owing to the cordial welcome which 
the house of Sawyl seems to have extended 
to Kentigern, as the person named Cadwallon, 
who invited Kentigern to the place (Joceltn 
of Furness, Vita S. Kentigerni, c. 23), is 
probably to be identified with a nephew of 
Asaph and a grandson of Sawyl (_?hilli- 
MOKE, loc. c^^.), vSawyl’s own attachment to 
Christianity may also doubtless be inferred 
from his epithet of Benisel. Asaph himself 
became a disciple of the missionary, ‘ imita- 
ting him in all sanctity and abstinence,’ and, 
according to the legend, succouring him on 
one occasion by carrying in his woollen habit 
some burning charcoal to warm his shivering 
master. On his return to Strath Clyde about 
670, Kentigern, who ‘bore ever a special 
alfection ’ for Asaph, appointed him his suc- 
cessor. It is surmised that it was in Asaph’s 
time that the monastery was elevated into a 
cathedral foundation, and that, though Ken- 
tigern was the founder of the monastery, 
Asaph was in fact the first bishop of the see. 
The name of Kentigern does not seem to 
have ever been associated with the nomen- 
clature of either catihedral or diocese, which, 
though originally known by the Welsh name 
of LLanelwy, has since about 1100 also home 
the English name St. Asaph, both which 
names co-exist to the present day. ‘ Bangor 
Assaf ’ is also a name applied to the cathe- 
dral in one manuscript (lolo MS. 128). The 
old parish church of St. Asaph, however, 
consists of two equal and parallel aisles, 
known respectively as Eglwys Cyndeyrn and 
Eglwys Asaoh, and in this respect served 
as the mode- for most of the churches of 
the Vale of Clwyd. The dedication of this 
church and that bf Llanasa (which is similar 
in form) is to St. Asaph in conjunction with 
St. Kentigern. 

The anniversary or wake of the saint used 
to be celebrated by a fair held at St. Asaph 
on 1 May, on which day he is believed to 
have died, probably about 696. ITe was 
buried, according to tradition, in the cathe- 
dral. He is said to have written a ' Life of 
St. Kentigern,’ which, though not now extant, 
probably formed the basis of the life com- 
piled in 1126 by Jocelyn of Furness (for 


which see Bishop Foebes’s Ilistonans of 
Scotland^ vol. v. ; Pinkeetoi?-, Vitcs Antiq, 
SS. Scotics, 1789). A saying attributed to 
him has, however, survived — ‘ Quicunque 
verbo Dei adversantur, salutihominum invi- 
dent ’ (Capgeavb). ‘ Myn bagl Aasa’ (‘ By 
Asaph’s crosier’) appears as a medijeval oath 
(Lewis GrA’'N- Cothi, p. 371). 

His well, Ffynnon Asa, in the parish of 
Cwm, is a natural spring of great volume, 
described as ‘ the second largest well in the 
principality.’ It was formerly supposed to 
have -lealing powers, and down to some 
fifty years ago, if not later, persons bathed in 
it occasiona.ly. It is now chiefly noted 
for its trout (Wm. Davibs, Handbook for 
the Vale of Clwyd, 1866, pp. 186-6). At St. 
Asaph ‘ the schoolboys used to show . . . 
the print of St. Asaph’s Horseshoe when he 
jumpt with him from Onnen Hassa (Asaph’s 
Ash-tree), which is about two zniles off’ 
(WiLiiis, Survey^ ed. Edwards, 1801, ii. 11). 

[A fragmentary life of St. Asaph, compiled 
probably in the twelfth century from various 
sources of written and oral tradition, was for- 
merly preserved in a manuscript volume called 
Llyfr Coch, or the Red Book of Asaph, the ori- 
ginal of which has long been lost; but there 
exist two CO Dies of portions of the volume, at 
Peniarth anc in the bishop’s library respectively 
(as to the latter see Arch. Cambr. 8rd aer. xiv. 
442). See also Life of St. Kentigern, ut supra; 
Acta Sanctorum, Maii, i. 82 ; Baring-Gould’s 
Lives of the Saints, 1897, vol. for May, p. 17,cf. 
January, p. 187, and App. vol. 136, 171-2; 
D. R. Thomas’s History of the Diocese of St. 
Asaph, 1874, pp. 1-6, 61, 179, 219, 271-3, 287, 
292; Rees’s Cambro-British Saints, pp. 266, 
593 ; Rice Rees's Welsh Saints, p. 268 ; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by the Rev. J. Fisher, B.D. 
of Ruthin, from notes for his projected Lives of 
Welsh Saints.] D. Ll. T. 

ASHBEE, HENRY SPENCER (1834- 
1900), bibliographer, the son of Robert and 
Frances Ashbee (bom Spencer), born in 
London on 21 April 1 834, was apprenticed 
in youth to the large firm of Oopestake’s, 
Manchester warehousemen, in Bow Church- 
yard and Star Court, for whom he travelled 
for many years. Subsequently he founded 
and became senior partner in the London 
firm of Charlet Lavy & Co., of Coleman 
Street, merchants, the parent house of which 
was in TIamhur •. At Hamburg he married 
Miss Lavy, and about 1868 organised an 
important branch of the business at Paris 
(Rue des Jeuneurs), where he thenceforth 
spent much time, Having amassed a hand- 
some fortune he devoted his leisure to travel, 
bibliography, and book collecting. He com- 
piled the finest Oervantic library out of Spain, 
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and perhaps tliG finest private library of the 
kind anywhere, if that of Sohor Eonsoms at 
Barcelona be excepted. He indulged in 
extra-illustrated books, the ^em of :iis col- 
lection being a Nichols’s ‘l^iterary Anec- 
dotes,’ extended from nine to forty-two 
volumes by the addition of some five thou- 
sand extra plates; he possessed an extra- 
ordinary series of books i. lustrated by Daniel 
Chodowiecki, the German Cruikshank ; and 
he formed an unrivalled assortment of 
Kruptadia. Of these he issued privately and 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Pisanus Fraxi,’ 
between 1877 and 1885, a very scarce and re- 
condite catalogue— ' Notes on Curious and 
Uncommon Books’ — in three volumes, en- 
titled respectively ' Index Librorum Prohi- 
bitoriim ’ (London, 1877, 4to), ‘Conturia 
Librorum Absconditorum’ (IB79), and 
‘Catena Librorum Tacendovum’ (1885). In- 
troductory remarks and an index accom- 
pany eact volume. Nearly all the books 
described are of the rarest possible occur- 
rence. Not only is the work tlio first of 
its kind in England, but as a guide to the 
arcana of the sul)ject it far excels tins better 
known n^ibliographio des principaux 
oiivrages relatifs I’amour ’ ( I Jrussels, 1 8( U , 
6 vols.') of J ules Gay. The bulk of Asb, bee’s 
Cervantic literature, early editions of Mo- 
liere and Le Sago, and other rare books to 
the number of 8,704 (in 15,299 volumes) 
were bequeathed upon his death to the Bri- 
tish Museum, where they will ho marked by 
a distinctive bookplate. 

Ashbee was the joint author with Mr. 
Alexander Graham of ‘Travels in Tunisia’ 
{Time.% 10 Aug. 1888), and in 1889 ho 
brought out his* ‘ Bibliography of the Ear- 
bary States —Tunisia,’ a model, like all his 
bibiiographicnl compilations, of tliorough 
and conscientious work. In 1890, as a 
member of a small ‘ Soci6t6 des Amis d(^s 
Livres,’ he contributed ‘ The Distribution of 
l^roapectuses ’ to ‘ l^aris qul cirie,’ a aumptu- 
otts little volume, with coloured plates dt^- 
signed by Paul Vidal (Paris, 1890, 120 
copi(^s'), and in the following year ho con- 
tributed a paper on ‘Marat eii Angleterre’ 
to ‘ Le Livre’ of his friend Octave IJ^anno 
(this was also printed separately). In 1895 
was issued by the Bibhograplucal Society 
of London the fruit of Ashbee’s labour of 
maiiy years, ‘An Iconograi)hy of Don 
(iuixote, 1605-1895’ (London, 8vo, witlx 
twenty-four very fine illustrative engrav- 
ings ; the first sketch of this had appeartid 
itx the ‘ Transactions of the Bibliogranhical 
Society’ for 1893). Subsequent to t’iis, as 
his dilettanteism grew more and more re- 
fined, lie was contemplating a most elaborate 


bibliography of every fragmtmt of printed 
matter written in the French language by 
Englishmen, Ashbee was a coiT(‘spondin‘i' 
member of the 1 loyal Academy of Madrid, 
and an original member of tlu^ Bil)HophiU‘s 
Contemporains and of the Bihliographieal 
Society of London. ITc^ contributed oeeji- 
sionaliy to ‘ Notes and (^),U(‘rit*s ’ from 1877 
onwards, mainly on 0(u*va,uti(^ mattHvrs'f and 
as lato as 28 Ajn-il 1900 addressed tlie 
Iloyal Society of Briti.sh Artists upon his 
favourite subject of ‘Don (,),nixotn.’ lie 
divided most of his time hetweem l^uropean 
travel (he was an exc'elhmt. linguisl ) and his 
house in Bloomsbury (lat.tt‘rly in E(‘dror(l 
Square); he died, ag(ui (>(>, oji 29 July 1900 
at liis recently aecuiinHl country seat of 
Fowler’s Park, Ilawkliurst. 1 1 is hotly was 
cremated and the asht's intm-red in the 
family vault at Kensal (Iremi, He. was 
siirvivtal by a widow, ati only son, and 
three (Innght ers. In utldit ion to his htMpuvst 
to the British Mustnim, h(^ IxMpnMUhtal to 
the South Kensington (Victoria and Albert ) 
hluseum a collection which comprist's 204 
work.s, mainly wat>cr-colour drawings, in- 
cluding early works l)y Tunuu', Bonington, 
Prout, Oat.lArmob^, Do Winl, (Jozens, Davitl 
Cox, William limit, and Jolin Varhy. Be 
beqmMvthed to the National (lallcrya flue 
landscape (‘ llivtu* scene with ruins’) by 
Itichard Wilstin [q. v.\ and Mr. W. P. 
Frith’s ‘ Undo Toby and Widow Wadman.’ 

A water-colour (Irawing by Sir Jumt's 1). 
Linton of .‘A (hmtltnnan .st'ated in his 
Library ’was a portrait, tjf Aslibet^; it was 
sold at Christie’s on 50 March 1901. 

[Timofl, 1 Aug. lt)00; AthciiaMun, 4 Aug, 
1900; Notes am l Uum'iiw, 7th sar, ix. BO, LVJ, 
9tii Kor. vi. 122; Standard, 0 Nov. 1900; pri- 
vate information; Brit. Mns. Oat.] T. S. 

ASHE, THOMAS (1850-1889), -loet, 
was born at. Stockport, (’hesliirc^ in "HiKl 
His fatlier, John A.she (rL 1879), originally 
a Manchester miumfacturi*r and an a.mat.mir 
artist, re.solvml late in life to take holy 
ordens, was prepared for onlination by his 
own son, and became vicar of St. Paul’s at 
Crewe in 1899, Thomas was edmaitial at 
Stockport grammar school ami St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, where In^ (5utt*red as 
a sizar in 1855 and graduated B.A. as senior 
optiine in 1859, IDs took up scholastic 
work in Peterborough, was ordained deacon 
in 1859 and priest in 18(5(); at Easter 1860 
he became curate of Silverstoni^, North- 
amptonshire. But chirical work proved 
diataateful, and he gave himself entirely to 
achoolmnstering. lu 1865 he became miithe- 
xuatical and modern form master at. Learning-^ 
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ton College, whence he moved to a similar 
post at Queen Elizabeth’s school, Ipswich. 
He remained there nine years. After two 
years in Paris he finally settled in London 
in 1881. Here he was engaged in editing 
Coleridge’s works. The poems appeared in 
the ' Aldine Series ’ of poets in 1885. Three 
volumes of prose were ■ published in Bohn’s 
^Standard Library;’ 'Lectures and Notes 
on Shakspere- in 1883, ^ Table Talk and 
Omniana ’ in 1884, and ' Miscellanies, /Es- 
thetic and Literary,’ in 1885. Ashe died 
in London on 18 Dec. 1889, but was buried 
in St. James’s churchyard, Sutton, Maccles- 
field : a portrait is given in the ‘ Illustrated 
London News ’ and in the ' Eagle ’ (xvi- 
109). 

Ashe was a poet of considerable charm. 
He wrote steadily from his college days to 
the end of his life ; but, although his powers 
were recognised by some of the literary 
journals, his poems failed entirely to gain 
the ear of his generation. A lack of vigour 
and concentration impairs the permanent 
value of his larger poems ; but the best of 
his shorter lyrics have a charm and grace 
of their own which should keep them alive. 
One or two are quoted in ."Ir. William 
Watson’s anthology} 'Lyric Love’ ('Golden 
Treasury Series ’). His works are : 1. ' Poems,’ 
1859, 8vo. 2. 'Dryope and other Poems,’ 
1861, 8vo. 8. ' Pictures, and other Poems,’ 
1865, 8vo. 4. ' The Sorrows of liypsipyle. 
A Poem,’ 1867, 8vo. 5. 'Edith, or Love 
and Life in Cheshire. A Poem,’ 1878, 8vo. 
6. ' Songs of a Year,’ 188S, Svo. His work 
was collected in one volume in 'Poems’ 
(complete edition), London, 1885, 8vo. 

[A selection from Ashe’s poetry is given in the 
Poets and the Poetry of the Century, vol. vi. 
(A. H. Miles). It is made by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, who prefixes n,n Introduction, for which 
the facts were supplh^d by the poet himself. 
See also the same writer’s article on Thomas 
Ashe’s Poems in the Westminster Heviow, 1886 ; 
The Eagle (St. John’s Coll. Cambr. Mag.), xvi. 
109-34; Crockford’s Clerical Directory.' 
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ASKHAM, JOHN (1825-1894), poet, 
was born at Wellingborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, in a cottage just off the Market 
Street, adjoining White Horse Yard, on 
25 July 1825. His father, John Askham, a 
native of Eaunds in the same county, was 
a shoemaker, and his mother came from 
ICimbolton, The poet, who was the 
youngest of seven, received very little edu- 
cation, but was at WeHh\^borough Free 
School for about a year. Before he was ten 
he was put to work at his father’s trade. He 
worked some time for Messrs. Singer, hut 
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ultimately set up for himself. Amid in- 
cessant toil he found means to educate him- 
self, and his earliest publications give evi- 
dence of a cultivation much beyond that of 
his class. He composed his first verses at the 
age of twenty-five, and later contributed 
*Doems to local newspapers. He acted as 
librarian of the newly formed Literary In- 
stitute at Wellingborough before 1871, 
when he was elected a member of the first 
school board of the town. In 1874 he be- 
came school attendance officer and sanitary 
inspector of the local board of health. 

Askham published four volumes by sub- 
scription, and through one of his subscribers, 
George Ward Hunt [q. v.], he received a grant 
of 50Z. from the queen’s bounty fund, Ilis 
■Dublications were entitled : 1.' Sonnets on the 
3Ionths and other Poems,’ 1863. 2. 'De- 
scriptive Poems, Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ 1866. 3. 'Judith 

and other Poems, and a Centenary of Sonnets,’ 
1868. 4. ' Poems and Sonnets,’ 1875. 

5. ‘ Sketches in Prose and Verse,’ 1893. 

Askham is a good example of the unedu- 
cated poet. He was especially fond of the 
sonnet. The fidelity of his nature poetry was 
remarkable when it is considered that, unlike 
his predecessor, John Clare (1793-1864) 
[q. v.J, he had rare opportunities of enjoying 
country life. In his later years he was ren- 
dered helpless by paralysis. He died at Clare 
Cottage, Wellingborouglij on 28 Oct. 1894, 
and was buried on 1 Nov. in Wellingborough 
cemetery. He was twice married. By the 
first wife (horn Bonham) he had three daugh- 
ters ; the second (born Cox) survived him. 

[Biographical Sketch (with portrait) prefixed 
to Sketches in Prose and Verse; ob«tuary 
notices in local papers (Wellingborough News, 
Northampton Mercury, &c., 2 Nov. 1894), and 
in TimcvS 29 Oct. 1894; Works (only ‘Sonnets 
on the Months’ is in the British Museum); 
private information. The Annual Register 
(ohit.) misu'ints the name and gives wrong 
date of deatn.] G. Lb G. N. 

astley’, Sm JOHN DUGDALE (1828- 
1894), the sporting baronet, a descendant 
of Thomas de Astley, who was slain at 
Evesham in 1265, and of Sir Jacob Astley, 
lord Astley [q. v.], was the eldest son of 
Sir Francis Diigdale Astley (1805-1873), 
second baronet- (of the 1821 creation), of 
Everleigh, near Marlborough, by Emma 
Dorothea [^d. 1872), daughter of Sir Thomas 
Buckler Letlibridge. I3oru at Rome in a 
house on the Pincian Hill, on 19 Feb. 1828, 
John was educated at Winchester and Eton, 
and matriculated as a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church, Oxford, on 4 June 1846. 
About a year later, by the pressing advice 
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of the dean, lie went down from Oxford, 
lieavily in debt, and in September 1847 was 
sent to study the b'ronch lanj^uajre at Olarens 
in Switzerland, whore he amused himself by 
ahootiii}^ geliiiottes on the naountaina. 

In March 1848 he was jyazetted of 

the Scots fusiliers, and for the next few 
years his diary is full of his diversions in 
the shape of racing, cricket, hexing, punting, 
and running, he himself being a li rat-rate 
sprinter at '.50 yards. In 1 8-1-9 he travelled 
to Gibraltar overland by way of Seville'., 
where he witnessed the commencement of 
a bull tight witli disgust, and Madrid, 
where ho endeavoured to get up a running 
match. In February 1854 he sailed for the 
Crimea with his battalion in the Simoom, 
took an active part in the balt.hi of the 
Alma, was rather severely wounded in the 
neck, and invalided home. In April 1855 
he again volunteered for active service, and 
he give.s a frankly humorous account of the 
corillicting motives that prompted lihn to 
talfe this step. He reached Jlalaclava in 
May, was made a broviit-major, and was 
relegated for the greater part of the time to 
hospital duty in tlu^ town. At; .Balaclava 
ho became C(d(^brated as a promoter of B])ort 
througliout the three armies, hh’(mch, Eng- 
lish, and Sardines, as he designates the 
Italian troo])a. On his retiurn h(3 was pro- 
moted to a captaincy without examinatum, 
and 8abae(piently became a Ihuitunant- 
colonel on the retired list. Tie obtained 
the Orimenn medal with two clasps and the 
Turkish order of the Medjidie. 

On 22 May 1858 Astlc-/ marruHl Floanor 
Blanche Mary, only chi^d and luuress of 
Thomas G. Corbet (d. 18(18) of l^llsham 
Hall, Brigg, a well-known Lincolnshin^ 
sc^uire. Tlis wedding trip was on the point 
of coming to a premature concUusion at 
Paris when ho o])port.uuely won 1,500/. on 
the Liverpool Cup. (Quitting the army in 
the following year, he began to devote him- 
self to racing, tlui sport which ‘ in his heart 
he always loved best/ and with which he 
was chieliy identified, notwithstanding his 
fondness for hunting and shooting, and lus 
pronounced predilections for the ohider path 
and the prize ring. During the lifiitime of 
his father-in-law, who had 'a horror of the 
turf, he raced under the borrowed name of 
Mr. S. Thellnsson, training in Browitt’s 
stable at Lewes, where he learnt by his own 
experience the dilHcult art of putting horses 
together, at which he obtaineu a proficiency 
rare among gentlemen. A real horse lover, 
and probaby one of the llnest judges of 
horseflesh in England, he took an intense 
interest in everything connected with the 


stable, and know his animals with Mho 
intimacy of a lout or a trainer.’ .In 18(){) 
he was clioson a nnunlx'r of tlu'. .lockey Club. 
About. th(^ S!im(3 time 1) re wilt retired from 
his ])ror(‘ssi()Ti, and Asth^y tlnmcejorth had 
horses with Jilant.on, ,)oe i)awson, and other 
well-known trainers. (leown(^<l a number 
of good horst'H and won a,gr(Mit many stakes, 
mainly of the lessiu- magnitude j lu' also 
betted with the gnuitest, (Viiedom and ])liick, 
and was mwer h() happy as when making a 
match. With his usual candour luj admits 
that ho originally took to bet.ting, as ho 
subsequently took to authorshi]), for the 
nuDoseof Mliminishing th(3 deficit’ at his 
ban-cera’. In all, during twenty-six years, 
he won by Ind.ting 28,9l)K/., but* ho did not 
put by Ills winnings, and at the end of that 
lime was, he informs us wil.h frank com- 
posure, * diMul brok(i.’ While the turf re- 
mained lus busim^ss imiusetmmt Asth^y had 
still ]»l(u\ty of time to devotn to otluT ’forms 
of a])ort. JI(3 (li'scrilx's the Sayers and 
Uoenan prizi^ light of 17 April 18(10 with 
the gusto of a eonnoissmir, anti In^ ttmralist^s 
in tin impressive, way iqion l.lu^ degetiemcy 
of later glndiut.ors, whose (exhibitions he 
mwertlK'.lesHcoutiu til'd to]>atroniHo milH tlui 
end ol lus life. In 1875 h('( madt^ the ati- 
(piaintanc.e of Captain Width, the (.Jhaumd 
hero, and arnuigiHl several swimming tour- 
naments for his bmielit. In A]U'il 1877 ho 
matclu'd M. B. Weston, the (*eli‘))rnt('d Ame- 
riean pedestrian, against Ban O’Leary in a 
walking match of 1*12 hours for bOt)/, a side, 
O’Leary won, as he admiringly records, by 
sheer ilimk, covering 520 luiles in the 
allotted, time, and beating Weston by ten 
miles, lie arranged a ntunbtu' of similar 
cont.cjsts, and was bandy rtHioujaHl by the 
gate moiu^y, 

Asth'y succeedi'd 1o the barom'ley on 
July 1875 ; he became a J.P, for Lin'coln- 
.shire and Wiltshire, and in 1871 lie was 
returned to parliament, for Norlli Lincoln- 
shire in the const 'r v at ivi^ interest., Imt, lost 
his seat in the g('nm*al (di'Ction of 1880, 
Ihi diinl at 7 Bark Blac(3, St.. Jami^s’s Stn'et, 
on 10 Oct, 1801, and was buried on 1(1 Oct, 
at Flsham, his death evoking expre.wsions of 
regret from tin*, whole H])orting community 
in England. He h'.ft issue- -Sir Francis 
Kdmiind (h'orge Astley dk)rbiftt, t he fourth 
and present baronid., t.hree other sons, and 
four daughters. 

Sir John Asthy published a few months 
before his dcatli ‘ Fifty Years of my .Life in 
the W(^rid of Sport at Home and Abroad’ 
(Limdon, 2 vols. 8vo), winch contains four 
portraits of Matt*,’ as Asthy was 

known among his associates, and was dedi- 
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cated by permission to tlie Prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII). Written in a 
breezy style, abounding in slang, these me- 
mories disarm the critic by their frankness 
no less than by the complete sans gene of 
the narrator, whose gambling propensity 
appears throughout as indomitable as his 
p*uck. The book went rapidly through 
three editions, and was described by the 
^ Saturday Review ’ as ^ the sporting memoir 
of the century.’ 

[Times, 16 and 17 Oct. 1894 ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886; Burke’s Peerage; Bebrett’s 
Baronetaae: Saturday Keview, 9 June 1894; 
Field, 20 Oct, 1894 ; Land and Water, 20 Oct. 
1894 ; Astley’s Pitty Years of my Life, 1894.1 

T. S. 

ATKINSOlSr, Sib HARRY (1831- 
1892), prime minister of New Zealand, whose 
full name was Henry Albert Atkinson, was 
bom at Chester in 1831. Educated at Ro- 
chester school and at Blackheath, he emi- 

S ated to Taranaki, New Zealand, in l&5f5. 

e settled as a farmer at Har worth, about 
four miles from the town of New Plymouth, 
and at the outbreak of the Waitara war in 
1860 was elected captain of a company of 
Taranaki volunteers, winning distinction at 
the en'^'agements of Waireka and Maboe- 
tabi. Prom 1863 to 1864: he commanded 
the Taranaki Porest Rangers, a body of bush 
scouts and riflemen which has been de- 
scribed as the worst dressed and most effec- 
tive corps the colony ever possessed. In the 
opinion both of the men he led and of com- 
petent onlookers, Major Atkinson’s prudence, 
bravery, and untiring energy placed him 
very high among the oillcers who had to 
overcome the peculiar and very great diffi- 
culties of New Zealand bush warfare. At 
the end of 1864 he became minister of de- 
fence in the cabinet of Sir Frederick Aloy- 
sius Weld [q. v.] and urged the acloi)tion of 
the ' self-reliance policy ’ with which W'’'eld’s 
name is identifiec.. Tliis was that the im- 
perial troops, of which ten thousand had 
been engaged in the war — for each unit of 
'whom the colonists were paying 40L a year 
— should be dispensed with, and the de- 
fence of the settlers entirely entrusted to the 
militia and volunteoi’s. Gradually this was 
done, but the Weld ministry was put out of 
office in October 1865, and from 1868 to 
1873 Major Atkinson did not sit in parlia- 
ment. It was in the two years’ struggle 
(1874-6) between centralism and provin- 
cialism, which ended in the abolition of the 
provinces into which New Zealand had 
been divided, that his energies brought 
Major Atkinson into the front rank of the 
colony’s politicians. Though neither emo- 


tional nor graceful as a speaker, he was per- 
haps the most effective debater of his day in 
the House of Representatives, where his com- 
mand of facts and figures, clear incisive 
style, and bold straight-hitting methods 
made him feared as we J as respected. Three 
times prime minister (in 1876-7, in 1883-4, 
and in 1887-91) and four times colonial trea- 
surer (in 1876-6, in 1876-7, in 1879-83, and 
in 1887-91), he was from 1874 to 1890 the 
protagonist of the conservative party. In 
addition to the abolition of tbe provinces he 
did away with the Ballance land tax in 
1879 [see Ballance, John, Suppl.], imposed 
a property tax, raised the customs duties in 
1879 and 1888, and gave them a quasi-pro- 
tectionist character, greatly diminished the 
public e.xpenditure in the same years, and in 
-887 reduced the size of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the j)a-y of minister members 
of parliament. He advocated compulsory 
assurance as a provision for old age, and the 
perpetual leasinginstead of the sale of crown 
lands. In 1888 he was created K.C.M.G. 
In 1890 his health broke down ; on the fall 
of his last ministry, in January 1891, he be- 
came speaker of the legislative council ; on 
27 June 1892 he died very suddenly of heart 
disease in the speaker’s room of the council 
chamber. Though not well known outside 
NewZealand, his name is held in high esteem 
there as that of a brave and energetic colo- 
nist, a clear-headed practical politician, and 
a sagacious leader in difficult times. 

He was twice married : by his first wife he 
had three sons and a daughter ; by his second, 
two sons and a daughter. 

[Gisborne’s New Zealand Rulers and States- 
men (1840-1897), 1897 ; Grace’s Recollections 
of the Ne?v Zealand War, 1891) ; Rusden’s Bist.. 
of Ne'w Zealand, Melbourne, 1896; Reeves’s 
Long White Cloud, 1899; Mennell’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biography; New Zealand news- 
paj)er9, 28 June 1892.] W. P. R. 

ATKINSON, JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
(1814-1600), author and antiquary, horn in 
1814 at Goldhanger in Essex, where his 
father was then curate, was the son of John 
Atkinson and the grandson of Christopher 
Atkinson {d. 18 Slarch 1795), fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He was educated 
at Kelvedon in Essex, and admitted as a 
sizar to St. John’s College, Cambridge, on 
2 May 1834, graduating B.A. in 1838. He 
was ordained deacon in 1841 as curate of 
Brockhamptoii in Herefordshire, and priest 
in 1842. 21e afterwards held a curacy in 
Scarborough. In 1847 he became domestic 
chaplain to Sir William Henry Dawn ay, 
seventh viscount Downe, who in the same 

g2 
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year presented liim to tlie yicarage of Danby 
in the North Riding of Yorkaliire, which he 
held till hia death. 

Atldnson was an ideal antir nary, endowed 
with a love of nature as wcL as a taste for 
study. Ilia pariah was in the rudest part of 
Yorkshire, and on his arrival he found that 
clerical duties had been almost neglected, 
lie set himself to learn the history of his 
parish cure and to gain the friendship of 
Ids oarisldoners, and in l)Oth ohjects he suc- 
ceeced. By constant intercourse with the 
people he acquired a unique knowledge of 
local legends and customs. In 1807 he pre- 
pared for the Philological Society ^ A Glossary 
of the Dialect of the Hundred of Ijonsdale/ 
w'hich was published in the society’s ‘ Trans- 
actions.’ This was followed next year by 
* A. Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect’ (JjOii- 
don, 4to), to which, at tlie iiis1,anco of the 
English Dialect Society, he made ^Additions’ 
in 187('). In 187:2 he published tbc first 
voluincof ^Tlie History of Ch'vcland, Anchuit 
and Modcu-n,’ London, 4t(). A fragment of 
tke second volume appeimul hi 1H77, but it 
was not completed, . ly far Jiia host known 
work, how'cver, was the churming collection 
of local legi'.nds and traditions which lie pub- 
lished in 1801, with the title ^h’orty Ye.ars 
in a JMoorlaiid Parish.’ 'riils work, which 
reached a socond edition in the same year, 
hasbe(ui compared to Gilbert White’s^ Nal.u- 
ral History of Selborne,’ and perhaps still 
more closely resembles Hugh MLler’s ‘ Sanies 
and Legends of the North of Scotland.’ Be- 
sides these more serious compilations Atkin- 
son was the author of several delightful 
books for children. In 1887 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.Ij. from Durhatn 
University, and in 1801 ho was instalhul in 
the priibcnd of Ilolnn^ in York OatiKidral. 
In 1808 he received a grant of 100/. a year 
from the civil list. 

Atkinson died at The VieaTag«s Hanby, on 
81 March 1000. lie Avas thrice married: 
•first, at Bcarhorougli on 11 Dec. 1840, to 
Jane Hill (d. 2 April 1 800), eldi‘8t (buighter 
of John Hill Coulaon. of Scarborough ; 
secondly, on 1 Feb. 1 802, at. Fromc Stdwtmcl, 
to Goorgina Mary, eldest daughter of Barlow 
Slade of North 1 louse, Fromo; and thirdly, 
on 28 April 1884 at Arnclilf church, to 
Helen Georgina, eldest daughter of Douglas 
Brown, Q,. 0., of ArncUilTIall, Northallerton. 
He had thirteen children. Besides the works 
alreadv mentioned he was the author of: 
1. < The Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits 
of two Schoolboys,’ London, 1859, 1 2mo; new 
edit. 1 892. 2. * Play-hours an d llalf-holiday s ; 
or, Further Exncriencos of two Hchool- 
boys’ London, 1800, .8vo; new edit. 1802. 


3. ‘Sketclies in Natural History,* witli an 
Essay on Bcason and Instinct,’ London, iHiil, 
I2m<); tunv edit. 18(15. 4, ‘British Birds’ 
Eggs and Ncsls popularly d(>seribetl,’ Lon- 
don, J8(il, 8vo; now edit. 180.S. 5, ‘Stanton 
Gvangu; or, At a l’rivat(^ Tutor’s,’ Londoti, 
18(U, 8v(). (), ‘ Lost,; or Wliat csinio of a 
Slip froiu “Honour Bright, London, 1870, 
12mo. 7. ‘The LaHt,orth(^ Giant Killers,’ I ^on- 
don, 1891, 8vo ; mnv o,dit, 189:1, 8. LSecnes 
in Fairy-land,’ Loudon, I892,8v(). lb', (uVUnd: 
1. ‘Oartularium Ahbatlnio do Whitoby’ 
(Surteivs Soc.), 1 879, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ (Quarter 
Sessions Records’ (Nortli Biding Itocord 
Soc.), 188:L92, 9 vols. 8vo. 3. ‘ Lonsdale 
Glossary: b’uniesH (k)uohor Ihadc’ (Ghotliani 
Soc.), I88t»' 7, 3 vols. 41 , 0 . 4 ’, * ('lartu lari inn 
Abbatlufo do Riiwalh'.’ (Siirtoes Soc.), 1889, 
8vo. Hi^ also contributi'd many papers to 
various arclueological soclotios, and in 1872 
assisted Hmislidgh VVislgwond ((|. v.| to re- 
vise his ‘ I lictiona, ry of KiigHsli Etymology/ 

[Tinu'S, ?} April 1000; Athinuenin, 7 Ajivil 
loot); (Juanlian, U April 1000; 'rhe Eagle 
((Ja,ni bridge), .lime 100(» ; M(mi nud Women of 
the ISO.'); Sumlay Mng. IHO-I, ])p. UIU 

120; Siipplrnicnt to AllibomrM Did. of Engl, 
Lit.,; Crock roril’s (3liiri(‘al Dina'I.J .E. 1. C. 

ATKINSO N, 3' H O M A S W TIT ^ A M* 
(1799 1801 ), arcliitect and traveller, was 
l)om of huiubh^pannit agent (’nwthorne, Vork- 
sliirojonO Ma,r(‘h 1799, a, ml riaafivial a scanty 
cducal.ion at the villngu scJiooI, Lid’t an 
orpliau wheti a child, he la'gan to etirn his 
own living at tlu^ ago of eight, first on a 
farm, then as a brie.k layer’s lahouriu' and 
quarry man, and subseipmut.ly in a stom^- 
masou’s yard. By the I itm^ ht^ was twenty he 
was a stone-carver, and int.hut ea]»aci1.v iVxe- 
cuted some good work on chiirclussat ihims- 
hy, Ashton-imder-Lyne, and idsewhiu't‘. At 
tlie lasl.-tuuned town lie settled fora while 
as a teaclujp of dra,wing, Abonl. this lime 
he devoted liimsidf to Irho study of Gothic 
architecture, and in 1829 puldisbed a folio 
volume tmtitJed ‘ Gothic Ornaments sideeted 
from the, diirerimt (Matlualrals imd (niurches 
in England/ hi 1827 be went to London, 
and estahlishinl himsidf as an arehitecti in 
Upper Stamford Street, BlackiViars. Among 
his works at this ti nu* was tlu^ church of St. 
Nicholas, at Lower ’foot lug, erected about 
1831. A little later he old.aiued many im- 
]>ortant commissions in tlu' in/ighbouvhood 
of Manchest er, including tlie M anclu,‘ster and 
Liverpool 1 )istrict Bank in Spring Gardims, 
in About 1835 lu^ removed t,o Man- 

chester, whm’c he hf*gan his priticrial work 
as an arcliitect, St. Luke’s church, (-he.etham 
mil. This building, designed in a modilied 
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perpendicular style, together with his Italian 
villas and other structures, had a marked 
effect in improving the architectural taste of 
the district. He remained at Manchester 
until 1840, after experiencing some reverses, 
owing probably to a too liberal expenditure 
on worxs of art. 

Eeturniug to London Atkinson was not 
more fortunate, and in 184:^ he went to 
Hamburg, then to Berlin, and lastly to St. 
Petersburg, where he abandoned architec- 
ture as a profession for the pursuits of a 
traveller and artist. This was in 1846, about 
which period he seems to have visited Egypt 
and Greece. By the advice of Alexander 
von Humboldt he turned his attention to 
Oriental Eussia, and, being furnished with 
every facility by the Eussian government, 
including a blank passport from Emperor 
Nicholas, he set out in February 1848 on 
his long journey, accompanied by his newly 
married wife. His travels extended over 
39,500 miles, and occupied him until the 
end of 1853. Plis avowed object in this 
expedition was to sketch the scenery of 
Siberia, and he brought back many hundreds 
of clever water-colour drawings, some of 
them five or six feet square, and most valu- 
able as representations of places hitherto un- 
known to Europeans. He kept journals of 
his explorations, which were written with 
much power and freshness. On his return 
to England he published them with some 
amplifications. The first volume was en- 
titled * Oriental and ‘Western Siberia: a 
Narrative of Seven STeara’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Cen- 
tral Asia. With a Map and numerous Il- 
lustrations,^ London, 1858. There followed 
in 1800 a second volume called ^ Travels in 
the Eegions of the Upper and Lower A moor 
and the Eussian Acquisitions on the Con- 
fines of India and China,^ London, 1860. 
This work was highly praised by the ‘ Athe- 
naeum’ on its publication, but its authenr 
ticity was subsequently questioned. Doubts 
were raised whether Atkinson had perso- 
nally travelled on the Amur, and the book 
was shown to be in the main a plagiarism 
of Maack’s work on the same topic published 
in St. Petersburg in 1859’ {Athenceum, 

9 Sept. 1899). Meanwhile in 1858 Atkinson 
read a paper before the British Association 
* On the Volcanoes of Central Asia.’ In the 
same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society, and in 1859 a 
fellow of the Geological Society. To the 
^ Proceedings ’ of the former body he contri- 
buted in 1859 a paper on a ‘ Journey through 
some of the highest Passes in the Ala-tu and 


Ac-tu Mountains in Chinese Tartary,’ and 
in the ^ Journal ’ of the Geological Society in 
1860 he wrote ‘ On some Bronze Eelics found 
in an Auriferous Sand in Siberia.’ 

Atkinson in person was the type of an 
artistic traveller, thin, lithe, and sinewy, 
^ with a wrist like a rock and an eye like a 
poet’s; manner singularly gentle, and air 
which mingled entreaty with command.’ 

He died at Lower Walmer, Kent, on 
13 Aug. 1861. 

He was twice married ; the second time, 
in 1847, to an English governess at St. 
Petersburg. ^ She wrote an interesting ac- 
count of the journeys she took with her huy- 
band, entitled ‘ Eecollections of the Tartar 
Steppes and their Inhabitants,’ London, 
1863. On^ 13 June that year she was 
granted a civil list pension of 100^. One of 
his two surviving children, Emma Willsher 
Atkinson, wrote"^ Memoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia,’ 1858, and 'Extremes, a Novel,’ 
1859. His son, John William Atkinson, 
who died on 3 April 1846, aged 23, was a 
marine painter. 

[Diet, of Architecture, i. IID; Athenseum, 
24 Aug. 1861 ; Builder, 31 Aug. 1861, 690; 

Proc. Royal Geogr. Soc. vi. 128 ; Boase’s Modern 
English Biography, i. 104; Axon’s Annals of 
Manchester; Royal Academy Cataloffues, 1830- 
1842.] ^C, W. S. 

ATLAY, JAMES (1817-1894), bishop 
of Hereford, was the second son of the Eev. 
Henry Atlay by his wife, Elizabeth Rayner 
BLovell. Born on 3 July 1817 at Wakerly 
in Northamptonshire, he was educated at 
Grantham and Oakham schools, and entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, aj a founda- 
tion scholar in 1836. He was elected to a 
Bell university scholarship in 1837, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1840 as a senior optime and 
ninth classic. In 1842 he was elected to a 
fellowship, and he proceeded M.A, in 1843, 
B.D.^ in 1850, and D,D. in 1859. After being 
ordained deacon in 1842 and -oriest in the 
following year, he held from 1343 to 1846 
the curacy of Warsop in Nottinghamshire, 
and from 1847 to _852 the vicarage of 
Madingley near Cambridge. In 1856 he 
was appointed Whitehall preacher, and in 
1858 and the following year was one of 
the select preachers before the university ; 
but it was by his work and influence as 
tutor of St. John’s from 1846 to 1859 that 
he made a mark among his contemporaries 
which spread far beyond the walls of his 
own college. 

In 1859 the trustees of the advowson of 
Leeds elected Atlay as vicar in succession 
to Walter Farquhar Hook [q. y.] The out- 
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goings incumbent liad raised Leeds to tlie 
position wbick it still occupies as the most 
important parochial cure in the north ol* 
England, and Atlay carried on the work of 
his predecessor with conspicuous success. 
Ilis businesslike qualities won him the re- 
spect of a great mercantile community, and 
his sincerity and earnestness of character 
proved irresistible to churchmen and non- 
conformists alike. He initiated a great 
scheme of church extension, and his organis- 
ing capacity made Leeds the best-worked 
parish in the kingdom. Ho was ap])oiutod 
canon-residentiary at L’ipon in 1801 ; in 
1867 he refused the bishopric of Calcutta, 
but in 1808 he accepted the ollhr made him 
by Disraeli, the prime minister, of the bislun- 
ric of Hereford in succession to Uenn Die c- 
son Hampden [q. v.] 

Atlay brought to the managnmont of his 
diocese the sumo tlioroiighiK^ss which had 
marked his career at IjockIs and Ganibridge. 
Harely quitting it cxccj)t to att^md tin* 
House of Lords or convocation, In^ livcfd and 
died among his own ])ooi)le, .lie made a 
point of olliciating in every chundi of a wide 
though sparsely poj)ulat(Kl diocesti; liisgnMit 
parochial experience lamdored him the trusted 
counsellor and guide of his clergy ; his geni- 
ality and frankness, iii\i tod to a n tn 5 ])res(aico, 
endeared him to all who weni brought near 
him. Archbishop Henson describod him as 
* the most beautiful combination of enthu- 
siasm, manliness, and modesty.’ A conser- 
vative in politics, he exorcised in (‘-onvocation 
by his strong commonsense and sagacity an 
influence which was scarcely susp(*cted out of 
doors, and in 1889 Archbishop Henson sehu'.tcd 
him as an assessor in the trial fifjlishop King 
of Lincoln for alleged ritual oflbnces At lay 
was a high churclimaii of the old school, hut 
he eiroyed the resiicct of all parties in the 
chare. 1 , and the peune of his diocest^ was un- 
broken during the stormiest ecch^siasticiil 
controversies. He died on 24 .Dec. 181)4, 
after a long illness, and was buried in * tlio 
ladve arbour ’ under the walls of his cathe- 
dral. 

Atlay was married in 1860 to Frances 
Turner, daughter of Major William Martin 
of the East India Company’s service, by 
whom he left a numoro u a family. One of his 
sons, the Rev. George William Atlay, attached 
to the Universities’ Mission to Central A frica, 
was murdered by natives on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa in August 1895 ; another, 
Charles Cecil, died in March 1900 of wounds 
received at Wagon Hill, Ladysmith, while 
serving in the imperial light horse. 

There are two portraits of Atlay; one by 
E. A. Fellowes Ihynne (1882), the other by 
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the Hon. .Tohn Collier (1896). ^Phe latter 
was a presentation from ( In* dicicese, juul tJuvre 
is a replica of it in t.ln^ paliuii^ at .lleroford. 
There is also a tine rc(*.umb(mt elligy in 
Carrara marble in the north traiis(*pt of 
Hereford cathedral, erect, ed by public sub- 
scription. 

[Times, ‘25 Doe. 180-1 ; Leeds Merenry, 25 Doc. 
1804; ChroiiieU) of Cant.erhury Coiivoeatioi), 
February 1805; personal inforimition. ) 

d. B. A. 

ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1786 .185(0, po- 
litical reformer, horn at Hawiie Hous(*, in 
the parish of I lah'sowtm, VVena'st ershire, on 
OOcli. 1786, was tin* third son of Matlhias 
Attwood ( 17'l()- 186()), a hanloir of Jlirinin:^. 
ham, by his wif(! Ann {d, 8 ()<‘(,. |8:{.l ), dang h 
ter of Thomas Adams of (^akemore .Houst^, 
Halesowen. Hi^ was (uhicaD'd at, llu( gram- 
mar ac.h(»ol al< 1 lalesowtm, and a,ri('r\vards at 
that at 'Wolverha,ni])|.on. ( )n hMiviiig school 
about 1800, h(^ (*,nt.en*(l Ills father’s bank in 
Mew Stretd'., Himhnglnun. On 9 Sept. 1806, 
when a I<Vene.li iiivasion wa.s (ixnected, he 
was gazetted a. captain in th(*thirc. batlalioti 
of the Jjoyal Hirminglntm volmilei'.r Infantry, 
and retained his commission till 8 March 
1805. In 1800 he married, anil took up his 
residence at the Inarches, S airkhrook, near 
Hirmiiigham, whenc(*. in I8l In^ rmnoved to 
the Oresiu'nt, Hirmingham. In October IHI 1 
he was elected high bailin’ of Hinainglnim. 
Ill the following yea,r In^ lirst took a promi- 
nent part in public alPairs, by agitating for 
the rep(‘al of the orders in ’council which 
restricted British trade wil.h the cont inent 
and the Unite.d States. Attwood and 
Kichavd Spooner wm’i^ c.liosen to re])ri*s(*nt 
to government tlu^ ixisition of tln^ manufaii;- 
turing intensst of tin* town. Tlie orders 
were partially revolind in dime, and on 
0 Oct, 1816 the artisans of Hirmingluun 
proseute.d Attwood witli a silvt^r cid in, 
acknowledgme.nt of his servicos. lu 826 
ho snokc vidmmently against the renewal of 
the hist) India Company’s cdnirtor, and, ])ro- 
ceeding to London, exertiul himself In or- 
ganise a parluimentary opposition. A Itdnmgh 
the chartci' was rem^wed, many of its con- 
ditions were modilie.d, and tho company’s 
monopoly of trade was aholislietl. 

In 1815 or 1816 Attwood lirst appealed 
to the "mblic on the HnlPeet of the currency, 
which .became henceforth thBCi*ntrarmtere’st 
of his life. .1 lo was r)pposed to the policy of 
govonnnant in redmung the na]K*r currency 
while s])ecie was scarct^. In ais own words, 
* by limiting the amount of our money ’ the 
government Hiave limited our metins of ex- 
changing commoditicB, and tins givtis the 
limit to consumption, and the limit to con- 
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siimption gives the limit to production/ In 
1816 he published his first currency pam- 
phlet, ‘Tae Remedy, or Thoughts on the 
_:h*esent Distress/ It reached a second edi- 
tion, and was jfollowed in 1817 by * Pro- 
sperity Restored, or Reflections on the Cause 
of the Public Distresses ^ (London, 8vo), and 
by ^ A Letter to Nicholas Vansittart on the 
Creation of Money, and on its Action upon 
National Prosperity,’ in which he main- 
tained that ^ the issue of money will create 
markets, and that it is upon the abundance 
or scarcity of money that the extent of all 
markets principally depends/ Attwood’s 
arguments had some influence with Van- 
sittart, and Cobbett complained that in 1818, 
at the suggestion of Attwood, the chancellor 
of the exclieq[uer ^ caused bales of paper money 
to be poured forth as a remedy against the 
•workin ;s of those evil-minded and designing 
men who were urging the people on for par- 
liamentary reform/ His ^ Prosperity Re- 
stored ’ attracted the notice of Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) [q. v.], and a correspondence 
ensued, which terminated in the pu fiication 
by Attwood of * Observations on Currency, 
Population, and Pauperism, in Two Letters 
to Arthur Young’ (London, 1818, 8vo). In 
this work he urged that ‘every increase of 
the population carries with it the ample 
means of its own support ; at least so long 
as the circulating medium is kept equivalent 
to its purposes and as a single acre of land 
remains to be cultivated or improved in the 
country/ Animated by these principles 
Thomas Attwood and his brother Matthias 
opposed Peel’s bill in 1819 for the resump- 
tion of cash payments by the bank of Eng- 
land. In 18-9 he published two letters of 
remonstrance addressed to the prime mini- 
ster, the Earl of Liverpool. 

In 1830 Attwood, most of whose connec- 
tions were members of the tory party, de- 
finitely declared himself of opposite convic- 
tions by founding, on 25 Jan., the ‘ Birming- 
ham Political Lnion for the Protection of 
Public Rights.’ The object of the Political 
Union was to secure the adequate represen- 
tation of the middle and lower classes in the 
House of Commons. Similar associations 
were rapidly formed all over the country, 
including the notable Northern Political 
Union, founded by Charles Attwood (1791- 
1876), Thomas’s brother, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, about 1830, These unions enthusias- 
tically supported Earl Grey’s government 
during the passage of the reform bill. On 
3 Oct. 1831 an open-air meeting was con- 
vened upon Newhall Hill to protest against 
the rejection of the reform bil- by the House 
of Lords A resolution, supported by a hun- 


dred thousand men, was passed and trans- 
mitted to Lord John Russe.l, who replied, in 
reference to the opposition in the House of 
Lords, ‘It is impossible that the whisper of 
a faction should prevail against the voice of 
a nation/ The Birmingham Union was un- 
justly accused by the tory press of having 
sent emissaries to Bristol to organise the 
riots which took place there, and of having 
secretly introduced ten thousand men into 
London to promote a revolution. The whig 
ministry became uneasy at the power of the 
unions, and at their elaborate organisation 
under leaders of various ranks with powers 
to act in cases of emergency. Alarmed at 
the turbulent proceedings in London, they 
issued a proclamation on 22 Nov. against such 
organisations. This manifesto, however, was 
met by the Birmingham Union with a 
motion abandoning the idea of organisation, 
and reverting to the principle of simple 
association. They thus avoiced the possi- 
bility of their position being declared illegal. 
On 7 May 1832 the government were de- 
feated in the House of Lords, and imme- 
diately resigned. The result in Birmingham 
was^ that a number of the more wealthy in- 
habitants joined the Union, which had 
hitherto been confined to the poorer classes. 
On 10 May an immense meeting was held 
on Newhail Hill, the banners and trophies 
being covered in black drapery. It was 
proposed to refuse payment of the taxes, 
but Attwood succeeded in persuading his 
audience to confine themselves to more legal 
methods of resistance. Attwood was also 
in constant communication with the Lon- 
don unions and exerted his influence to pre- 
vent any outbreak of violence. The populace 
was devoted to him, and on a rumour that 
he was to be arrested his house was guarded 
by armed men. On the news of the rein- 
statement of Lord Grey ten thousand people 
assembled round Attwood’s dwelling to cele- 
brate the triumph. On 19 May he had an 
interview with Lord Grey at the treasury, 
when the prime minister acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Attwood’s exertions, and 
expressed his desire to make some return, 
Attwood, however, declined any reward, re- 
marking that his action had been on public 
grounds alone. On the rumour of fresh op- 
position from the Duke of Wellington, Att- 
wood proposed to assemble a million men on 
Hampstead Heath. On 23 May he received 
the freedom of the city of London, and five 
days later he made a triumphal entry into 
Birmingham amid great enthusiasm. At this 
time he was the ‘ idol of the populace, his 
portraits were in every shop window, ballads 
in his praise were hawked through every 
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street, . , . and twenty borong’hs selected 
him to represent them in parliament/ Cob- 
bett, in the ^ Political Reffister,^ styled him 
^ King Tom/ 

On 7 June 1833 the reform bill received 
the royal assent. On 13 Dec. Attwood and 
Joshua Scholefield [see under SciiocuFrELD, 
"Wiliiam] were returned to ])arliainent un- 
opposed for the new borough of Birmingham. 
In the House of Commons, like other popular 
leaders, he failed to maintain the rcnutation 
he had acquired oiitsido. Ills vcjemence 
of manner, his violence of expression, his 
incessant advocacy of liis views on the cur- 
rency, and, above all, his disregard fur party 
interests disrualilied him for success. On 
12 Feh. 1833 he made a strong attack on 
Lord Grey’s Irish policy in his nuiukm sp(a‘cli, 
and expressed his sym])a,t]iy with ])ariif‘I 
O’Oonnell, a course of action which aiienaled 
protestant fec^ling. A motion whitdi lie 
brought forward on 21 JMarcli M hat.agiuieral 
committee bo appointial to hnjuire iut.o the 
causes of the general distress exisl iug among 
the industrious classes of tlie United King- 
dom, and into tlio most ellectual uumuih <»!* 
its relief,’ was dcjcalcd, it heiiig universally 
understood that it aimed at rectifying the 
currency. On 30 May a mc<M,iiig of t-wo 
hundred thousand mi'ii at Kcwhall I lillpi^l i- 
tioned the king to dismiss the ministry : hut 
it was clear that many middle-class supporters 
had been alienatial by At( wood’s support of 
O’ConnelL On 18 Jan. 183(1, at a meeting 
at the Birmingham Town Hail, Attwood 
threatened the fipponenls of reform with the 
wrath of twenty millions of men. '.riiis 
extravagance caused Benjamin Disnudi (.o 
address to Attwood the third of his Mait- 
ters of Runnymede,’ a vapid rebuke of a 
ridiculous boast. The Bolilicnl Union, which 
had fallen into abeyance on the passage of 
the reform bill, was rt'vivtsd in May IH37 
as the Reform Association, a title which was 
soon abandoned for the older rlosignation. 

Year by year Attwood becann^ more de- 
mocratic m his political primnples, and lie 
allied himself wit ji the chartist s. ’i’hc growth 
of the chartist movements alienated many of 
the moderate advocates of relbnu and com- 
pelled the remainder to t ake a more extrmno 
position. Liberals of hirl.li, rank, or wealth 
gradually disappi^ared from the ranks of his 
BUpportors. The JBirmingliam Political Union, 
which already had proclaimed themselves in 
favour of universar suffrage, the ballot, and 
annual parliaments, were easily brought to 
give a formal adhesion to the charter. Att- 
wood gave his enthusiastic support to the 
great cnartist petition. But, though his own 
language had not formerly been free from 


menace, he recoiliMl from Ihe violence of the 
more advanced cluirtisls, and (jonst.antly de- 
precated tludr threats of apjieal to ])hysical 
force. IiiManh lS3<)tho Birminghaiu dide-. 
gates withdrew from tho Matiijiud (k)iiven- 
tion, protesting a^niust an appind t,o arms. 
Oil 14 June lS3i) lo ])res(*ut(Ml the chartists’ 
monster national p('l,il,iou to the ITouse of 
Commons. It doinandi'd universal sulIVago, 
vote by ballot, annual parliamiMils, tlu^ pay* 
•mont of memlxirs of lairlijuin'iit’ and Uio 
aholit.iou of tho pro au'ly (iiialilication for 
members. On 13 .hi y Im iiiovcd that tho 
house form itself into a comiulttiMi for tho 
])urposeof cousich'riiig tho petition, hut his 
motion was r(‘j(*cl('<l by a large uuijorlt';. 

Attwood found ihat h(' liiul lost jaqm' arity 
by his tardy remulial iou of ])liysieal force, 
and the riots w lich brolte out. iii Hiriuing- 
hain itself in July iM.'ll) showed that hm 
iu(luenc(‘ was g()ti(‘.‘ Many cha,rl.i.sl.s also (hs* 
nounnal his pi‘t seluuue of a. paper etirrency. 
Mortilied by his posil ion, lie detm-minod to 
re.tire from ])ubllc life, and in Dt'ci'inber hSMD 
he ])uhlish(Ml, a somewhat ((uendous furowidl 
address lo his ('()nslii( uents, iind for two vears 
sought at St. Ilelimn to ri'iuMiii. his health, 
wlii(;h had been impairt'd by bis lahoiirs. In 
18-l.‘i he was rei ia*sl,ed by sixli'en thoiisaml 
inlmhitants of r.inuiughani to nnuder luiU- 
ticnllife, and he atlnnijih'd wdthout succi'ss 
to organise a < National Union,’ which was 
to hold Mhe minislm-s of the crown h^gally 
respomsihle for the welfnn^ of the people/ 
He died on (I Marcdi hsra; at lOllerlie, Umal; 
Malvern, the lioiiso of tlu^ physician Walter 
Johnson, and was hurii'd in Hanley church- 
yard, n(‘ar Upton-ou-Severn. On 7 July 
ltSr>{) a slaiue of him by John Thomas was 
imvtMled in Sliqilienson I’lnct', New Slrcet, 
Birmingham, Altwood was twieiwnarrieih 
On 13 J\lay 18()(!, at I larboii rue (dmridi, he 
married his iirwtwife Mlir.aln^th, iddest daugh- 
ter of William (hirless (//. 31 Juno 17H7) 
of the Itavimhurst, Ilarhnurnt*, and aunt of 
Hdwiird Augustus hVemmm [(j. v. Siippl/J 
By lier Attwood hatl four sons and two 
(laughters. The e,l(b».st daughler, Angela ((if. 
30 Nov, 1870), married DaniM BMl Wake- 
iield of New Zealand, and was mother of 
Uharlcs ]\Iarcus Wakeliehl, Attwood’s hio- 
granher, Attwmnl married, secondly, on 
30. line 18Jo, Kli/.abnth, daughttu' of Joseph 
Gricci of Handsworlli Hall, Stulfonlslurej 
she died without issue on 30 June 1880. 

[Wakefield’s Life of Attwood, 1886 (with por- 
traits), t»rint,ed for private circulation; JallVay’s 
Hints for a History of Ihrmiughmu, puhlishiul in 
tho Ihrmingluim Journal, l)oe. 1866 to June 
1860;^ Kimnymodc Lotlers, ed. Bitehirmn, LSH6; 
Laugford’tJ Century of Birmingham Life, 18G8, 
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ii. 529-,') 0, 612-48 ; Langford’s Modern Lirmiiig- 
haiu and its Institutions, 187^^, i. 92-3, 391-2, 
432, 436 ; Biirritt’s Walks in the Black Country, 

1868, pp. 16-22 ; Bent’s Old and New Birming- 

ham, 1880, pp. 349-50, 3,54, 396-414, 450-61; 
Bent’s Making of Birmingham, 1894 ; Greville 
Memoirs, 1888, ii. 210, 211, 220; Boubleday’s 
Political Life of Sir E. Peel, 1856, ii. 23; 164, 
250 ; Mrs. Grote’s Life of Grote, 1873, pp. 78-9; 
Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell, 1888, i. 
1 99-200 ; Graham AValUis’s Life of Prancis Place, 
1896.] E. I. 0. 

AYETOM, ACTON SMEE (1816-1886), 
politician, born at Kew in 1816, was a son 
of Frederick Ayrton (studfent at Gray’s Inn 
27 Jan. 1802, barrister-at-law about 1805, 
and afterwards practising at Bombay), who 
married Julia, only daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel Nugent. Acton Ayrton went to 
India and practised as a solicitor at Bombay, 
returning about 1850 with a moderate for- 
tune. On 30 April 1853 he was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple, with the inten- 
tion of devoting himself to a political career. 

Ayrton sat in the House 0 : Commons from 
1857 to 1874 as liberal member for the Tower 
Hamlets. His long speech, on 24 April 1860, 
in support of the abortive bill for reforming 
the corporation of the city of London (.HV/w- 
sardf clviii. 69-85) attracted attention. To- 
wards the end of his life he resumed his 
interest in that movement. In 1866, when 
addressing a meeting of working men in his 
constituency, he reflected somewhat severely 
on the queen’s retirement from public life 
owing to the death of the prince consort, 
and was rebuked with dignity by John 
Bright, who was present at the meeting. 
In the administration formed by Gladstone 
at the end of 1808 Ayrton was nevertheless 
appointed parliamentary secretary to the 
treasury, and hold the post until 11 Nov. 

1869. i’rom that date, when he was created 
a privy councillor, to August 1873 he was 
first commissioner of works. 

His administration as commissioner of 
works was not popular, but was marked by 


zeal for economy in the public interest. He 
possessed great ability and varied knowledge, 
with conspicuous independence of character ; 
but his manners were brusque, and he came 
into personal conflict with numerous men 
of eminence with whom his official duties 
brought him into contact. He cut down the 
expenditure on the new courts of justice, 
treated Alfred Stevens [q. v.], the sculptor 
of the Wellington monument at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, as a negligent contractor, and, 
but for the interposition of Eobert Lowe, 
would have forced him to surrender his 
models (Martin", Zifs of Lord Sherbroo7\'e, 
ii. 379-80). He also had protracted diffe- 
rences with Sir J. D. Hooker, the director 
of Xew Gardens, Sir Algernon West, ‘ in 
some very complicated negotiations, made 
peace between them,’ and thought Ayrton 
the * more reasonable man of the two 
(West, HecoUectiom, 1832-86, i. 14). With 
two other members of the ministry (Glad- 
stone and Low’-e) Ayrton was in March 1873 
un; ustifiably caricatured at the Coui’t Theatre 
in ’London in the burlesque called ^ The Happy 
Land,’ which was written by W. S. Gilbert 
and Gilbert Beckett [q. v.] 

In August 1873 Gladstone deemed it pru- 
dent to transfer Ayrton from the office of 
commissioner of works to that of judge-ad- 
vocate-general. He resigned wuth the rest 
of the ministers in March 1874, and Ayr- 
ton’s political career came to a somewhat 
inglorious end. At the general election of 
1874 he contested the Tower Hamlets again 
but was badly beaten, and after the redis- 
tribution of seats in 1885, in a contest for 
the Mile End division of the Tower Hamlets, 
only 420 votes were tendered for him. 

t'oT the last few years of his life he was 
a daily free uenter of the Eeform Club. He 
died at the Mount Bore Hotel, Bournemouth, 
on 30 Nov. 1886. 

'Times, 2 Bee. 1886 (p. 9), 3 Bee. (p. 6), 
4 Bee. (p. 6); Annual Reg. 1886, pp. 168-9; 
Memoir of G. E. Street, pp. 168-70.' 

W. P. C. 
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BA.BER, EDWARD OOLBOUNE 

(1843-1890), Chinese scholar and traveller, 
the son of Edward Baber and a j'reat-nephew 
of Henry Hervey Baber [q. v.', was born at 
Dulwich on 30 April 1843. Hie was edu- 
cated under his father at Eossall junior 
school and (1863-62) at Christ’s Hospital, 
whence he obtained a scholarship at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge. Ho graduated 


B. A. from Magdalene in 1867.^ ^ In July 1866 
he obtained in open competition a student 
interpret ership for China or Siam, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Peking, where his merit 
was soon recognised by the British minister, 
Sir Thomas Wade. After working ten hours 
a day for six months at the language he 
mastered three thousand characters, and 
finished the colloquial course in the most 
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rapid time on record. He passed quickly 
througli tile various grades of tlie service, 
was first-class assistant in 187l2, when lie 
filled for a sliort time the post of vice-consul 
at Tamsiiy in Formosa, and in 1879 was 
raised to the post of Chineso secretary of 
legation at Poking. In the meantime he 
had made three very interesting journeys in 
the interior of China. The first of those 
was made in 1876, when Baber accom iauied 
Thomas Clrosvenor across Yun-nan to Bhamo, 
on the Burmese frontier, to investigate the 
murder of Augustus Kaymond Margary [q.v.], 
of which expedition he drew up a map and a 
narrative, forming the substance of the otli- 
cial blue-book issued in 1877, The second 
was an adventurous tour through the 8zo- 
Chiion highlands in 1877, during which lie 
visited and studied the language, 8])ok<m and 
written, of the remarkable indigenous t,ribe 
of Lolos, completing much that was at- 
tempted by Baron von Itichtliofen in 187^. 
A detailed account of this journey, enriched 
by a great amount of miscellainMius infor- 
mation as to Chinese customs and habits of 
thought, was “irinted iii 188(5 uiub^r the title 
^Travels and -tesearches iu Weshn-n (Jhina’ 
(with three maps), as ])art i. of the. first 
volume of the Ihiyal C(mgraj)liical Society’s 
‘ Sup")lemGntary Papers,’ Tn 1878 ho jour- 
neyed from CImngcliing northward by a new 
line of mountain country, occiqiied by the 
Sifan tribes, to the now well-known town 
of Tachienlu on tlio great Lhassa road, and 
wrote a valuable monograph on the ‘Chinese 
Tea-trade with Thibet’ (‘Suopl. l’ap(u-s,’ 
1886, pt. iv.) On 28 May 1 88?J he rcceivi'd 
one o: the Koyal Gengrnpliical Bocioty’s 
medals, with a higlily com])limentary address 
from the xmosidont, Lord Aberdare. In 1885 
and 1886 ho was cotiHul-general in Korea, 
and soon afterwards recinviul the appoint- 
ment of political resident at Bhamo on the 
TJppor Irawadi, where he died unmarried on 
10 June 1890, at the ago of forty-siwen. In 
addition to the works mentioned, Baber, whih^ 
in England during 1880, skilfully condensed 
a narrative of his friend Captain William 
John Gill’s ‘Journey through (>iiina and East- 
ern Tibet to Burmah,’ which was issued in 
November 1883 as ‘The Kiver of Gold(m 
Sand.’ A portrait of Baber is given in the 
* Geographical Introduction ’ to this work. 

[Proceedings of Koyal Geographicnl Society, 
1883, 1886, and 1890; Yule’s Introduction to 
Gill’s River of Golden Send, 1883 ; Athenmim, 
1890, i. 831 ; Times, 23 Juno 1807.] T. 8. 

BABINGTON, CHAKLES CAEDALE 
(1808-1895), botanist and archmologist, was 
born at Ludlow on 23 Nov. IBCB. His 


father, Joseph Babington (17(>8"-1R2(5), at 
the time of ( Jluirles’s birth a, iiliysic.ian, after- 
wards took holy orders, lie had a fondiu^Hs 
for botany, con( ribut.iul I o Sir James hMward 
Smith’s ^ English iiotany,’ and taught his 
son thcj elements ol* the scieiuav ’Phe bota,- 
nist’s molh(U* was (hf.luu’ine, daughter of 
.Tohii Whittnr of Braduineh, Devousliire. 
His grandfatluir was ’riionias liahington of 
Uothley Ttunph^, n(\*ir la^ii'esbu’, and his 
X^edigree starts from WiHia,m de, Ba^hingtou 
of Babington Parva, now known as Baving- 
ton, near noxham,in the thirttumth enntury 
{Collo.vtmim Topo(ji'aphwa^ ii. 91, viii, 2(lt>, 
313; Tnpofjraphvr tatd (icuvahr/ist , i, 1.37, 
259, 333; Mwiariali^ of Vh((rli‘^ Cardala 
JUahhujtonj 1 897 ). 

After some ])rivat(^ t.uitfon and t^wo yi'ars 
(1821-3) at tlu^ (Jhart(uhous<i, Babington 
was sent to a])rivatit^ stdiool kept l)y William 
IBitehiiis at Jhilh, in whiidi city his father 
had been coin]>eUed by bad health to S(dtle. 
Before going up t.o (huibridge liabington 
came umhirt.lie inthuuKaM)!’ William Wi.lxM*- 
force [(J. v. |, a fihmd of his Cntluu*, as ho 
afterwards ca,nn^ under thatof Charles Simeon 
v.) He mitered Sti, John’s Colh'ge in 
October 1826, grailunting IhA. in .lauuary 
1830, and ])roce.(!ditig M.A. in March 1833. 
During his lirst. turn) S])ui7Jurim harlure.d at 
Elatnbridge, and a Phrenologieal Sociidywas 
formed, of whic.h Paibiugton laaiame a imun- 
bor, but it lastf'd only a lew months; the 
botanical leetures of John Stevims Ilmislow 
[q. V.], wliieh heattmided from 1827 to 183f3, 
and entomology, ^iroved mor<i af.t.raetivi^. 

Babiiigton’s tirst publisluHl ]iti ner was on 
Cambridge (uitomology in tlu^ * J\ jigazine of 
Natural History’ for 1829; he was oiuM)f 
the founders of (In^ Entomologieal Society 
in 1833, earned the sobrujiiet of ‘ Btadles 
Babington,’ and in his ‘ Dyliscidm Darwini- 
amw’ in the ‘TransiKd/ions of the Entomologi- 
cal Society’ for 181 h 3 took part in the d(^- 
scription of the ‘ Beaglts’ (collections, A 
list of his (mtoniologie.al papt^rs is giv(m in 
Hagen’s ‘ Bibliotluaai Enloniologica’( 18(52 ), 
i. 22, 23; hut all w(n’(^ published Indore 18*14, 
and his coll(H;t,iou was X)r(‘Hmi(,(Hl to the 
university. In 1830 Bahington b(H*.anui a 
fellow of the Cambridgi^ Philosophical So- 
citdy, and he was for many y(airs it.s secre- 
tary. In the saints yiair ho joined the IJn- 
neaii Society, and ])aid tlie lirst of a long 
series of binmiical visits to North Wales, 
in 1833, mi the occasion of the lirst imud.ing 
of the British Association at Cambridge, he 
was si^cretary of (.he natural history section, 
and from that year until 1871 he wa-s vt^ry 
rarely absent from the annual nice tiir.ys of 
the association, acting as president o: the 
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section m 1853 and 1861, and as local secre- 
tary at tlie second Oambridg'e meeting in 

Babin gton’s first independent publication 
dealt with his favourite study of botany. It 
was his ‘Flora Bathoniensis’ which first ap- 
peared in 1834, a supplement being added 
in 1839, The critica^ notes and references 
to continental floras which this little work 
contains indicate the main characteristics of 
Babington’s subsequent botanical work. In 
1834 he made the first of many excursions 
into Scotland, and in 1835, with two Cam- 
bridge friends, Bobert Maulkin Lingwood 
and John Ball [q. v. SuppL], his first tour 
through Ireland. In this latter year he re- 
cords in his journal the commencement of 
his magnum c^us, the ‘Manual of British 
Botany,’ the first edition of which did not, 
however, appear until 1843. In the interim, 
in 1837 and 1838, he visited the Channel 
Islands, and in 1839 published his account 
of their flora as ‘ Primitiae Floras Sarnicse.’ 
In 1836 he was one of the founders of the 
Bay Club, of which he acted as secretary 
for fifty-five years, and he was on the coun- 
cil of the Ray Society, to which the club to 
some extent gave rise in 1844. The influ- 
ence of the successive editions of the ‘ Manual’ 
upon field^ botany can hardly be over-esti- 
mated, Sir James Edward Smith’s acquisi- 
tion of Linn4’s herbarium, followed by the 
long isolation of England during the Napo- 
leonic war, had left the botanists of the 
country wedded to the Liimjean system and 
ignorant of continental labours in systematic 
and descriptive botany, Babington, in the 
first four editions of ais work, harmonised 
English work with that of Germany, and in 
the later editions also with that of France 
and Scandinavia, each edition being most 
carefully corrected throughout. 

Babington’s interest in archaeology was 
second only to his love of botany. The full 
journals which he kept throughout his life, 
and which were afterwards published {Me- 
movials^ Jouvinal^ and Jiotanical Correspon- 
dence^ Cambridge, 1897), are, like those of 
Bay,^ half botany, half archeology. To the 
publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, of which he was in 1840 one of the 
founders, he contributed more than fifty 
papers {oy. cit pp. 453-4) ; and having joined 
the Cambrian Archaeological Association in 
1850, he acted as chairman of its commit- 
tee from 1865 to 1885. It was said of him 
and his cousin, Churchill Babington [q. v. 
SuppL], Disney professor of archteology, that 
'eitner might £ll the chair of the other.’ 
He was one of the ‘ four members of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society’ who, in 


p48, published an ‘Index to the Baker 
Manuscripts,’ and in the ‘ Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts ’ in the Cambridge University Library, 
edited by Charles Hardwick (18:^1-1859) 
[q. v.] and Henry Bichards Luard [q.v.], he 
undertook the heraldic and monastic cartu- 
laries ; but, finding himself deficient in neces- 
sary medieval scholarship, he made way, 
after the third volume, for George Williams 
(1814-1878) [q. v.] and Thomas Bendyshe. 
In 1851 he published, through the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, ‘ Ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire ; or, an Attempt to trace Boman 
and other ancient Boads through the County,’ 
of which a much-enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in 1883. ^ 

But Babington was still pursuing his re- 
searches in natural history. In his Channel 
Island flora, J^abington had evinced an inte- 
rest in the critical study of brambles which 
resulted in his publishing in 1846, in the 
‘Annals and Magazine of Natural History’ 
— of which he had acted as an editor from 
1842-— and in a separate form, ‘ A Synopsis 
of British Bubi,’ which was followed in 1869 
by a more complete work, entitled ‘ The 
British Bubi,’ which was issued at the cost 
of the University Press, and the revision of 
which occupied the last years of his life. 
The study of brambles brought Babington 
into daily fellowship with Fenton John An- 
thony Hort [q. v, SuppL] In 1846 Babing- 
ton made his only excursion beyond the 
limits of the British Isles, visiting Iceland 
for a few weeks, and it is characteristic of 
the thoroughness of his method that the list 
of plants published immediately afterwards 
in the ‘Annals’ was revised, with full refer- 
ences to other workers, in the Linnean So- 
ciety’s ‘ Journal’ for 1870. In 1860 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Flora of Cambridgeshire,’ which 
set the example of an historical examination 
of the earlier authorities ; and, on the death 
of Professor Henslow in the following year, 
Babington succeeded him. By that time, 
wrote his friend, Professor J. fe. B. Mayor 
(M emorials, p. xxi), ‘ his name in Cambridge 
stood by metonymy for Botany in general. 
Thus when a weed be^an to clioke the Cam 
... it was christened Bahingtonia pestiferaJ 
Babington’s lectures were on those mainly 
anatomical lines that are now considered out 
of date and, though his classes dwindled, 
he had little sympathy with histolo;ical and 
physiological detail. After his health failed 
lie gave up half his professional income to 
his deputy, but retained his chair in order 
to save the university chest the increased 
salary payable to his successor. One of his 
main interests was the improvement of the 
herbarium of the university, for which he 
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secured tlie ap-poiiitment of an assistant*, and 
upon which he almost always spent more 
than the amount provided by the university. 
Essentially a field naturalist, ho visited 
almost every part of the British Isles in his 
search for plants, and always preferred to 
share his pleasure with others, his most, fro- 
C lient com])anion from 1845 to 1885 being 
^*yilliam Williamson Newbould [q. v.] 

Babington had always had a strong inte- 
rest in evangelical mission work, and after his 
marriage at Walcot, near Bath, on 8 April 
1866, to Anna Maria, dauglitor of dolin 
Walker of the Madras civil service, this 
interest was intensilied. The Church xMis- 
sionary Society, the London City Mission, 
the Irish Church Missions, the Uganda, 
Zenana, and China Missions, the n.'scue 
work of Dr. Baniardo, and tJie prot,est.ant 
propa:fandism in Spain and Italy received 
tlieir -leartiest sup xn’t. Jani Alii of Corpus 
Ohristi College, t.ie JMolianinHHlan missio- 
nary, looked upon the Bahingtons’ housci as 
liis home. In 1871 Babiuglou practically 
founded a cottage homii feu* orphan girls at 
Oambrid In 1 874 lie !> ublished t bo ‘ 1 1 is- 
tory of tae Infirmary and Chapel of the Hos- 
pital and College of St. John the Lvangedist 
at Cambridge,’ while the succes.sivt5 editions 
of the 'Manual,’ numerous papers, and his 
journal showed that his interest in botany, 
and especially in bramliles, continued un- 
abated until the end. From 1886 to 181)1 
Babington annually visited Braemar. He 
died at Cambridge on 22 July 1895, and was 
buried in Cherry Hinton churchyard. 

Babington was at hia cleatli the oldest 
resident member of the iinivorsity, and the 
oldest fellow of the Linnean Socujty. Bo 
had been elected a fellow of the Cedlogical 
Society in 1885, of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh in 1886, of the Society of Anti- 
uaries in 1859, of tlui Itoyal Society in 
851, and of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1882. The namci liahmjtoma was given 
to a genus of llestiacejo by Ijindley in 1842; 
but this is now merged’ in Liun6’B genua 
Baecl'ca. Species of Atnphx and JitiJMSy 
and a variety ol' Allium^ h<,)W(wer, bear the 
name BabingtoniL 11 is portrait, by Wil- 
liam Vizard, is in the hall of his colh'go,and 
another is reproduced from a pencil sketch 
by Mrs. Hoare, taken in 1826, in the ' Memo- 
rials.’ His herbarium of luuiTly fi fty thousand 
sheets and sixteen Imndred volumes of bo- 
tanical works were beqtioatiliod to the uni- 
versity. The Hoyal Society’s Catalogue (i. 
136-9, vii. 62, ix.’91) enumerates 182 papers 
by Babington published prior to 1882, and 
others are enumerated in the ' Memorials.’ 

Babington’s separate publications have 


already boon tnonlioiuMl in chronological 
order. ThosuccoHsivo edit ions of his ‘ Manual 
of Britisli Botany’ wen^ pul)Ii.slH!d in I8i;> 
1847, 1851, I856;i 862, 18(;7, 1871, and 1881. 
Each was in one, volunm, 12mo, juicl con- 
sisted of a thou.Mimd c^opiiis. A ninth edi- 
tion, under the (Mlilorsliip of Messrs. Henry 
and James droves, is now iu ])nq)ani,l.iou. 

[Memorials, Jeiiriuil, a,nd Iiol,aiii»‘al Corrosp. 
of Charles Cardale Babiiigtoa, (Jambridgo, 1 807.J 

6. 8. B. 

BABIHGTOM, 011 II llCl 1 IhL (1821- 
1889), scholar, only son of Mjil.tliew Drake 
Babington, n^clor of J'lirlngsl.oiM^, Leicu'.ster- 
sliire, was born at Bomdille iu tluil. county 
on 11 March 1821. 1 In was e<mmu*.ted\vi(,h 
the Macaiilny family, and slightly, on his" 
nioth(‘r’sHid<', wil h tlmtortho poiU. < UuircJull. 
Cliarles Cardah^ Babington | <p v. Siip d. | was 
his fat.her’s cousin. I (i was ent(n*(M, at 8t, 
Jolin’s Collegti, ( ^anibridgi', in LSJiO, and 
graduahid B.A. in 1818, bc/iiig tliosiu'imth, in 
the classical (rij)os, aiul a siuuor optliiieH in 
luatheinaticH. Ih' was (d(*cted a fidlow and 
or<laincdin 1846, i)i wliicJiycar h(‘ gaimul the 
JIuIsean essay, writing on ‘ Christ.ianity in 
ndatiou to the Abolition of Sla,vm*y.’ (Some 
four years previously h(‘, had vitnllcatcd his 
youtiiful love of nuiural hist.ory in a eontri- 
butiern to I’ot tor’s ' n,is(,i)ry and Anil(piil/u's 
of Chaniwood l'\ir(‘st’ (1842, 4 to). I le gra- 
dnuted M.A. iu 1846, and S.T.B. in 1858, 
")roct‘oded D.D, in 1879, and was elo,c,ted an 
!ionnrary hdlow of St, John’s, Camhri(lg(», iu 
1880. Ill 1849 was puhlislual at Ca,inbritlgo 
his able dofeuce of tJn^ Mnglish c.h u’gy and 
gentry of t)ie stwiuiti'mit.h i*.»tutury against 
Macaulay’s aspersitms in tlm farinotis third 
chapter of tlju« Mlistoryof Mngland’ (J/r, 
Mav.aulayi^ (-havartrr of Iho f 7(U*//// . . . co//,- 
sidend). ( nadstone,in reviewing Macaulay’s 
'History,’ was strongly ini ire.ssr'd with Jia- 
liiiigton’s essn-ys, tind consi( drial that he had 
convieJod Mac.atihiy at least of part.inJily. 
In 1850 ho was enl.ru.Htod hy the university 
with the task of editing tlu' recently dis- 
covered fnigiumds of ' The < )rations of I lype- 
rides against Demosthimes, and for Lyeo- 
phron and for Euxenippus’ from the papyri 
I’onnd tit T]ieb(‘s iu Upp<H* Egypt, tuul Ids 
edition was issutMl in l.wo votiimcs (1850 
and 1858). In 1855 he brought; out, an 
edition of 'Tlui Btsudits of Christ’s Iknitli,’ 
supposed to ho by the Italian reformin’, Aonio 
Paleario. In 1860 he edited for tlie Bolls 
Series Pucock’s ' Bepmssor,’ and in 1865, for 
the aamo series, the two iirst volumes of 
Iligden’s ‘ l^ilychronicou.’ In 1865 he was 
elocttid Disney profes.sur of archteology at 
Oambridgo, and pulilished hi.s introductory 
lecture. His contributions to the ' Die- 
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tionary of Christian Antiquities’ were very 
considerable (including’ the articles on medals, 
glass, gems, inscriptions, seals, rings, and 
tombs), and of great merit. Ilis favourite 
studies, beside numismatics, were botany 
and ornithology. After 1866, in which year 
he left Cambridge and accepted the rectory 
of Cockfield in Suffolk, he was able to con- 
centrate his attention upon this last and 
■ best loved study, and the result was his very 
thorough monograph on ^ The Birds of 
Suflblk’ (1886), a storehouse of facts upon 
the ornithology of the county. During his 
last years he took up the study of conchology, • 
and formed a fine collection both of British 
and exotic shells. He was an exemplary 
parish clergyman, and his archaeological 
competence secured the adequate and taste- 
ful restoration of Cockfield church during 
his incumbency. The last stage was marked 
by the erection of a new organ in 1887. He 
died at Cockfield on 12 Jan. 1889, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard. A stained 
glass window was erected to his memory in 
January 1890. He married in 18(39 a daugh- 
ter of Colonel .John Alexander Wilson, R.A., 
but left no issue. Beside.s his separately 
printed works, his contributions to the jour- 
nals of learned societies, such as the ‘ N umis- 
matic Chronicle’ and Hooker’s ‘Journal of 
Botany,’ and the ‘ Suffolk Institute Papers’ 
were numerous. His house was a small 
museum of natural history, coins, and Greek 
vases, and he brought from Cambridge in 
1866 a fine collection of books. 

[Bury and Norwich Post, and Suffolk Herahl. 
22 Jan. 1889 ; West Suffolk Advertiser, 14 .Juno 
1890; Gruardiaii, 15 Jan. 1889; Graduati Can- 
tab.] T. S. 

B AOOH, Sin JAIMES (1798-1895), judge, 
son of James Bacon, by his wife Oatllerine, 
born Day, of Manchester, was born on 
11 Feb. 1798. His father’s origin and his- 
tory are obscure, hut he was in intermittent 
practice as a certificated conveyancer at 
Somers Town and elsewhere within the 
metropolitan district between 1805 and 1825. 
The future judge was admitted on 4 April 
1822 member of Gray’s Inn, and was there 
called to the bar on 16 May 1 827. He was 
also admitted on 3 Oct, 1833 member, and 
on 8 May 1845 barrister ad eundem^ at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, where, on taking silk, he was 
elected bencher on 2 Nov. 1846, and treasurer 
in 1869. 

For some years after his call Bacon went 
the home circuit, and attended the Surrey 
sessions, reported and wrote for the press. 
He is said to have been for a time sub-editor 
of the ‘ Times ; ’ and the admirable style of 


his judgments shows tliat he might have 
achieved high literary distinction had not 
the demands of a growing })raccice proved 
too exacting. Eventually he limited himself 
to conveyancing, chancery, and bankruptcy 
business, of which he gradually obtained his 
full share. In 1859 he was appointed under- 
secretary and secretary of causes to the 
master of the rolls, and on 7 Sept. 1868 
commissioner in bankruptcy for the London 
district. From the latter office he was ad- 
vanced to that of chief judge under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869, wllich misconceived 
statute he administered with perhaps as much 
success as its nature permitted from its com- 
mencement until its repeal, and the trans- 
ference of the bankruptcy jurisdiction to the 
giieen’s bench division of the high court of 
justice, in 1883. 

Shortly after his appointment to the chief- 
judgeshin in bankruptcy Bacon succeeded 
Sir Wihiam James as vice-chancellor on 
2 July 1870, and he held the two offices 
concurrently till 1883. He was Imighted on 
14 Jan. 1871. The .Judicature Acts of 1873 
and 1875 preserved the title of vice-chan- 
cellor during the lives of the existing vice- 
chancellors, while giving them the status 
of justices of the high court, and providing 
that no future vice-chancellors should be ap- 
pointed. Though junior in office Bacon was 
considerably senior in years to vice-chan- 
cellor Malins, as also to vice-chancellors 
Wickens and Hall. Yet all three died while 
the veteran was still dispensing justice with 
undiminished vigour; and he Lius became 
the last holder of a dignity of which he re- 
membered the creation in 1813. 

Bacon after 1883, when the chief-judge- 
ship in bankruptcy was abolished, continued 
his labours as vice-chancellor. lie was still 
hale and hearty when on 10 Nov. 1886 he 
retired from the bench at the age of eighty- 
eight. He was then sworn of the privy 
council (26 Nov.) He died of old age at 
his residence, 1 Kensington Gardens Terrace, 
Hyde Park, on 1 June 1895. 

Bacon married, on 23 April 1827, Laura 
Finances {d. 1859), daughter of William 
Cook of Clay Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, by 
whom he left issue. 

Bacon’s career embraced in its patriarchal 
span a whole era of gradual hut incessant 
reform, which is without a parallel in our 
legal history. It was therefore no wonder 
that a vice-chancellor, who had sat at the 
feet of Eldon, and grown grey under St. 
Leonards, should exhibit some of the foibles 
of an old practitioner confronted with a 
new order of things, or that a considerable 
proportion of his judgments should be re- 
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versed or modified on appeal. Nevcrtheloaa, 
to liave united lit so advanced an aj^e and 
for so long' a period the cluef-jud^eahip in 
bankruptcy with the vice-chancellorship re- 
mains a prodig'ious feat of mental and physical 
vigour. 

liacon was one of the most courteous of 
judges, and had also no small fund of wit 
and humour, llis pungent ohiier dicta not 
unfrequently enlivened the dull course of 
proceeditigs, and the clever caricature 
sketches with which he illustrated his noU's 
provided relaxation for the lords-j iisticcs of 
appeal. 

[Foster’s Hen at the Bar; Gray’s Inn Adm. 
Beg. ; Lincoln’s Inn Kocords ; Law Lists, J 806- 
1815, 1828, 1847, 1860, 1871, 1885; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1894; Foster’s Baronetage; Times, 
3 June 1895; Ann. Bog. US95, ii. 18.3; Law 
Times, 8 Juno 1895; Law Jonrn. 13 Nov. 1886, 
17 Feb. 1894, 8 Juno 1895; Saturday Beviow, 
8 Juno 1895; Pump Court, February 1895 ; 
Ballantine’s From the Old World to tiio Now, 
p. 209 ; Solhorne’s Homorials, Pei'sonal and 
Political, i. 291, ii. 164 ; Mon and Women of 
the Time, 1891.] J. H. B. 

BADENT-POWELL, Sm OEOUaE 
(1H47-I8f)8), author and politician. I See 
POWlilTiL.] 

BADGER, GEORGE IT^ROY (1815- 
1888), Arabic scholar, born at Chelmsford 
in Essex in April 1815, was a • uint or by 
trade, llis youth was suent at .lalt a, and 
his knowledge of the hCaltcso dialect was 
the foundation of his love of Arabic. lie 
spent the greater part of 1835 and J83() at 
liairut improving his acquaintance with 
Arabic. A t Bircjik ho visited the o.x])odil.i()n 
under Francis Kawdon Chesnoy [c . v,] for 
the exploration of the hhi])hratos vnllcy. On 
returning to ]\Ialta ho was associated with 
Ahmad Paris hhlimdi in the editorial de- 
partment of the Church Missionary {Society, 
lie returned to England in 1841, stiidiod at 
the Church Missionary Soiiiety's Institution 
at Islington, and was ordained deacon in 
1841 anc. priest in the following year. On 
account of his intimate knowledge of tho 
East, and his unrivalled colloquial know- 
ledge of Arabic, lie was chosen by William 
Howley [tFV.”|, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and by Charles James lllorafiold [(pv!j, 
bishop of London, as delegate to the Eastern 
churches, and more especially thcNtistorians 
of Kurdistan. Ho was employed on this 
mission from 1842 till 1 844, and lie visited 
the Nestorians a second time in 1850. In 
his book on ^The Nestorians and their 
Rituals' (London, 1852, 2 vols. 8vo),*a 
work of permanent value to students of 


comparative theology, he gave a history of 
tho community aiul an account of his two 
expeditions, biwides a ( nuislation of the prin- 
cipal Nestorian rituals from the Syriac. Ou 
returning to Ihiglaiul from his first expedi- 
tion in 18h5, J-iadgev wa,s appointiMl govern- 
ment chaplain on tins Bombay (^stablislumnit, 
and a year later liii wa,sa,j)p<)iuteil chaplain at 
Aden. When Sir J anujs ( )ut.nun [q. v.] was 
sonttoAden in 1851 as commandant and poli- 
tical agent, he ])laced c-ousiderablo reliance in 
dealing wilii tiio Arab trih(‘S ou Badger’s 
knowledge of the mil.iv(^ chiefs and on his in- 
llueiice witlithem. Whmi lui was appointed 
commnndm*-in-chier of tho Bm’sian expedi- 
tion in Novemlau' I Hot) he obt ained the ap- 
pointment of Ihidgm* as st.alf e,Iia])Iaiii and 
Arabic inlerpnd.m* to thii foren^. At the 
conclusion of the (tampnign of 1857 Badgm* 
received the war medal. In IHGO he was ap- 
pointed coadjutor t,o (hlomd (Sir) William 
Marcus Oogidan t.o scdrtle the dillerences 
which had arisen luduveen the sons of tlie 
renowned Sayy id Sa’id, the Sayyid 'riuiwainy, 
who ruhnl ov(n’ Oman, a, ml tho Sayyul 
Majid, who ruled over Sa'id’s East African 
possiuMsions. 

BadgfU* relunnul to Ihigland in 18(>1, and 
in Cct.ober acc-ompanie*! ( )utram on a visit 
to lOgypt. In 18()2 hi^ nd ired from thii h(u‘- 
vice, and devoti^d hinis<^lf chi(4ly to lite- 
rature. In 1872 he was aiqmint-ed siuiretary 
to Sir Henry Hart h^ Edward Knu'e [ip v.], on 
a mission t,o /jiuizihar to lu^gotiiit.ii the siip- 
pr(*.asion of ilie shivi^ trade with the sultan, 
Sayyid Burgash. hi recognit.ion of his ser- 
vices Badger* was c.naitml D.G.I^. by the 
archbishop of Eanim*bury in 1873. Two 
years latiu* hi^ was appoint i‘(l to attend upon 
the sultan of Zanzibar during his visit to 
England. In 1873 Ins was crtm,ted a knight 
commamhu* of the order of the Grown of 
Italy, and in 1880 he was nomiimtial by the 
sultan of Zanzibar a Icnight of the ( Beaming 
Star. 

In 1881 Badgm* publislied GAn Englisli- 
Arabic Li^xicon' (hondmi, 8vo), which has 
remained the standaril work of iis kind. It 
was especially notable for its cmnmiind of 
current Arable nommudature ami phraseo- 

Badger died in London on 21 h\h. 1888 
at 21 Li^aniington Boail Sdllas, Westbourne 
Bark, and was bmh'd on 20 F(d), at. Kensal 
Green (uunetmy. Bt‘,sidt's the works already 
mentioned, he was tlu^ author of: L < J)(*- 
scrijition of Malta and (h)Zo,’ !Malta, 1838, 
12mo; 5th edit, entitled ^ Historical Guide 
to Malta and Gozo,’ 1872. 2. ^ Khumuiti 
della lingua Inghkse, snlla liase della Gram- 
matica di \’oiur’oni,’ Malta, 1850, l2mo. 
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S. ‘ Government in its Relations with Edu- 
cation and Christianity in India,’ London, 
1858, 8vo. 4. ‘ Sermons on the State of the 
Dead, Past, Present, and Future,’ Bombay, 
1861, 8vo ; 2nd edit. London, 1S71, Svo. 
5. ‘ A Visit to the Isthmus of Suez Canal 
Works,’ London, 18G2, Svo. lie edited for 
the Hakluyt Society ^ The Travels of Lodo- 
vico di Varthema,’ London, 1863, Svo, trans- 
lated by John Winter Jones [q. v.], and 
Salil Ibn Razik’s ^ History of the Imams and 
Seyyids of Oman,’ London, 1871, 4to. He 
also translated Isidore Mullois’s ‘ Clergy and 
the Pulpit,’ London, 1867, Svo, and contri- 
buted the article ^ Muhammad and Mu- 
hammadanism ’ to Smith’s ' Dictionary of 
Christian Biography ’ (1882). 

[Badger’s Works ; Academy, 3 March 1888 ; 
Stock’s Hist, of Church Miss. Soc. 1899, i. 340- 
350; Times, 23 Feb. 1888; Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory; Goldsmid’s James Outram, 1881, 
ii. 89, 90, 176, 376; Martineau’s Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere, 1895, ii. 71, 151 ; Men of the Time, 
1887 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. Supplement.] 

ETC 

BAGGALLAY, Sie PJCHAPD* (1816- 
1888), judge, eldest son of Richard Bag- 
gallay, merchant, of London and Kingthoi*pe 
House, Tooting, Surrey, by Anne, daughter 
of Owen Marden, was born at Stockwell, 
Surrey, on 13 May 1816. Like bis con- 
temporary, William Baliol Brett, Viscount 
Esher v. SuppL], he was an alumnus of 
GonviLe and Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he read hard, graduating B.A. (four- 
teenth wrangler) in 1839, and proceeding 
M.A. in 1842. He was Frankland fellow of 
his college from 1845 until his marriage in 
1847, and honorary fellow from 1880 until 
his death. Admitted student at Lincoln’s 
Inn on 23 March 1837, he was there called 
to the bar on 14 .Tune 1843, and elected 
bencher on 13 March 1861, and treasurer in 
1875. He practised with distinction in the 
rolls court, which during Lord Romilly’s 
later years attracted most of the talent of 
the equity bar, took silk in 1861, and was 
made counsel to the university of Cambridge 
in 1860. He was returned to parliament for 
Hereford on 14 July 1865 as a conservative 
reformer, found no difficulty in accepting 
Disraeli’s scheme of liousehold suffrage, suc- 
ceeded Brett as solicitor-general on 10 Sept. 
1868, and was knighted as the government 
went out of office (9 Dec.) In the meantime 
he had lost his seat, which he failed to re- 
cover at a subsequent contest (30 March 
1869). He re-entered parliament in 1870, 
being returned on 17 Oct. for Mid-Surrey, 
which seat he retained at the general elec- 
tion of February 1874, and until his eleva- 


tion to the bench. The return of his party 
to power in 1874 reinstated him in the office 
of solicitor-general (27 Feb.), and on the 
early retirement of Sir .John Karslake he 
was advanced to the attorney-generalship 
(20 April). 

As attorney-general he piloted the Judi- 
cature Act of 1875 through committee, and 
under that measure he was created (29 Oct. 
1876) justice of appeal, for which was soon 
afterwards substituted the title of lord-jus- 
tice of appeal, and was sworn of the privy 
council. 

On Ba vgallay thus devolved no small por- 
tion of the heavy burden of construing the 
Judicature Acts, and determining the course 
of procedure under the new system which 
they introduced. The task proved to be be- 
yond his physical powers. In the summer 
of 1882 his health broke down, and a pro- 
longed rest failed completely to restore it. 
He retired from the Dench in November 
1885, but assisted occasionally in the de- 
liberations of the privy council until shortly 
before his death, which took place at Brigh- 
ton on 13 Nov. 1888. 

Baggallay was a sound lawyer but hardly 
a stron 7 .judge. He married, on 25 Feb. 
1847, Marianne, youngest daughter of Henry 
Charles Lacy of Withdean HaU, Sussex, 
by whom he left issue. 

[Cal. Univ. Camb. 1840-5; Grad. Cant.; 
Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Lincoln’s Inn Records ; 
Law List, 1843, 1861, 1862, 1875, 1876; Gent. 
Mag. 1847, i. 543 ; Members of Parliament 
(official lists) ; Hansard’s Pari, Deb. 3rd ser. 
clxxxii. 1578, elxxxvi. 1223, eex-eexxvi ; Times, 
14 Nov. 1888 ; Aim. Reg. 1868 ii. 252,254, 1888 
li. 179; Law Times, 5 Dec. 1885, 24 Nov. 1888 ; 
Law Journ. 5 Nov. 1876, 27 May 1882, 17 Nov. 
1888; Solicitor’s Journ. 17 Nov. 1888; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1888; Foster’s Baronetage; Men of 
the Time, 1884.] J. M. R. 

BAGNAL, Sie HENRY (1656 P-1598), 
marshal of the army in Ireland, horn about 
1656, was son of Sir Nicholas Bagnal [q. r. 
SuppL] and liis wife Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Edward Griffith of Penrhyn. He was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, but seems to 
have left the university without a degree 
and gone to serve with his father in Ireland. 
On C May 1577 he was associated with his 
father in a commission for the goveniment 
of Ulster {CaL Fiants^ Eliz. No. 3021), and 
in the following year he was knighted. In 
August 1580 he was, with Sir William 
Stanley, in command of the rear of the army 
when Arthur Grey, baron Grey de Wilton 
'q. V.], was defeated by tbe Irish in Glenma- 
Ture (Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors, 
iii. 61). On 26 Aug. 1583 he was granted 
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in reversion liia fatlier’s ollice of marshal of 
the army, and his name was generally in- 
cluded in the commissions for the govern- 
ment of Ulster, for taking musters, and sur- 
veying lands. In Septcmb{3r 1584 lie went 
to attack thirteen hundred Scots who had 
landed on llathlin island under Angus Mac- 
doimell, but the ships which should have 
co-operated failed to appear, and the invaders 
were not driven otf until Stanley’s ain-ival. 

In 1586 Uagnal visited England, and on 
IG Sept, of that year he wrote to Edward 
Manners, third earl of Iluthmd [r. v.], whose 
cousin he had married, saying t lat he was 
‘ very desirous for his learning’s sake to be 
made a parliament man,’ and asking if the 
earl had a borough to spare. Thirtemi days 
later he Avas returned to the English ])arl la- 
ment for Anglesey ; ho was also elected for 
Grantham on il4\)ct., but the latter return 
was cancelled. 

In October 1590 Sir Nicholas Bagnal 
resigned his olRce of marshal on condition 
tliat his son Henry was appointed to succeed 
him ; ho received the post on SI i Oct-., and 
was on the same day sworn of tlie privy 
council. On 1 8 May 1591 he was made child* 
cominisaioner for tlic government of Ulste,r, 
and soon afterwards 11 ugh O’Neill, earl of 
Tyrone fq. v.], whose frat wife liad just 
died, made overtures to liagnal for the hand 
of his sister Mabel. Bagnal cont-mnptuously 
refused to entertain the proposal, and, to 
keep Mabel out of Tyrone’s reacdi, removed 
her to Turvoy, near Swords, the liouae of 
Sir Patrick Harnowall, who had married 
another sister. Tyrone, however, persuaded 
Mabel Bagnal to elope with him, and they 
were married in August 1501 by Thomas 
Jones (1650 M 619) [q.v.", bishop of Meath. 
Bagnal refused to pay his sister’s dowry, 
and a ftviid began betWemi the two which 
led to Tyrone’s revolt and Jhignars diuith. 
The countess of Tyrone appears to have 
soon repented of her marriage, and died in 
1506. 

Meanwhile, in September 1506, Bagnal 
invaded Ecrmanagli from the side of Mona- 
ghan to attack hlugli Maguire [q. v,], who 
had defeated Sir Tlichard Bingham [q, v.] at 
Tulsk. At Enniskillen he was hiinod by 
Tyrone, and together they dtifeatoc. Maguire 
on 10 Oct. ; both claimed the credit for the 
victory, but this was Tyrone’s last service 
to the English crown under Elizabeth, and 
henceforth he and Bagnal were at ojien war. 
In May 1595 Bagnal relieved Monaghan, 
which was besieged by Tyrone, but in the 
following July his lands were wasted right 
up to the gates of Newry 
Irel, 1592--6, pp. 319, 340). In December 
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1596 he rovictiiall(Ml Armagb, and again in 
June 1597, lujarly ea])l uriiig Tyrone on the 
latter occasion. In 151 >8 q\yroTi(i sa,t down 
before the fort on the Hl'icdcwatuu*, and in 
August Bagnal was sent- to relievi^ it; he 
was given four thousand foot, Ihu^e hundred 
and twenty horse, and four liidd-jiii'ces. His 
military capacity was not, howewer, great; 
nor was h(^ popular with his men, who had 
earlier in the year almost opiuily mutiinied 
(/V;. 1598-9, p. 59). Ul-fortnmi attended this 
ex]>edition from the. start, but it. ri^ached 
Armagh without lighting, and t-lumco set 
out for the Y(41ow b'ord on the Bhu^kwater, 
keeping to the right- of the main road to 
avoid the necessit-y of front al attacks. On 
14 Aug. the Englisli (mcountereil a superior 
force of Tyromfs num, were taktm l)y sur- 
prise, and hamptM'isl in tlnnr opm’u-tions liy 
the bogs. Bagnal liiinsidf Avas slain iMirly 
in the action, and his body loll int.o q\yron('’s 
hands (c.f. CaL Ifafjh^ld viii.4(,)9 -1 li5 ; 
Jnquis, jmtil Ellz. vol. eelxi. No. 61). 

In all (.he Ihiglisb lost 855 kilhal and 663 
wounded; the moral idhad- of the Irish vi(‘,- 
tory was (mormons, and hul to tiui gimeral 
rising of 1599 IfiOl, Avbi(ih nearly wrested 
Ireland IVeni Elizabeth’s grasn. 

Bagnal murriiMl Eh*anor, langhtw of Sir 
John Savage of Uoc.k Sa. vng(\ ly Ids Avife 
Elizab(4h, daugbteu* of Tbomns Mamnwa, 
earl of I Jutland (j. v. | ; by Inu’, Avho sun 
vived him, he luu issue Hens and four 

daughters, of whom Aiuui married Lewis 
Bayly [q. v. |, bishop of Ihingor, 

[Cal. 8tat.(J I’a-pers, Irel 15KI) ‘)8 paHsirn; Cal, 
Biants, Mliv:. ; tial. (^arevv MSS.; llist, M-SS. 
Connn. 15th Ihip. App. iii. 29-1 ; Kulhunl MSS, 
i. 171-2, 207, JIS ; Lasrelh'M’.H labor Mull, Ilib,, 
Visit, of Choshiro (llarl. ,Siic,), p. 2()| ; iMiHtor’s 
Alumni Oxou, 1500 ITU; The IMiiiuary, x, 
110; Annals of llu^ l"’nur Mastors; (lex's 
Hibernia Anglicana; Bagwoll's .Iroland under 
th(.^ Taders.’] A, K. Ih 

BAGNAL, Sut NinUOl.AS (1510?- 
1590?), marslial of the army in Irdand, 
born about 1510, was secoml son of John 
Bagual (d. 1558), a tailor by tmih,\ and 
mayor of Newtmstlisujubu*- Lynns in 1519, 
152ii, 15Lh>, 15.31, and I5ikh’ by his wife 
Ehninor, duugbtm* of d’homas Wliittingliam 
of MiddhsAvieh, Chtssldn*, and scf’ond eousiii 
of William Whitt ingliain |(j. v.j, dean of 
Durham ( VldL (dm/dro^ llarl. Soc.. p. il-lH ; 
'TJu*. h*(dif/uarj/j X, 110), I Us elder hrotlnsr, 
Sir Ralph Bagnal, was one of Henry V Ill’s 
rLiIIllng court i(3rs, stigma-t is(sd Isy Edward 
Underbill the < Hot Gosoeller’ (A7crr. of the 
JRfformatUm , pp. 158, 21 0) ; he was graided 
DieulucreH Ahbtsy, Slallordshire, in 1552 3, 
aat in the parliamiuit of October 1553, pos- 
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sibly for Newcastle-under-Lyme, the return 
for which has been defaced, made some sort 
of protest against the reconciliation with 
Rome, and ied to France, where he was 
implicated in Sir Henry Dudley's conspiracy 
{CaL State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 80). 
On 19 Jan. 1658-9 he was elected for 
Staffordshire, and in January 1562-3 for 
N ewcastle-under-Lyme. He sc uandered the 
lands granted him by Henry VHI largely in 
indiscriminate charity, and Elizabeth is re- 
ported to have promised him in the last re- 
sort the full run of her kitchen. 

Nicholas was a ;entleman pensioner of 
Heniy VIII, and in .539 was sent to Ireland. 
There he "became acquainted with Oon 
O’Neill, first earl of Tyrone ]q. v.], and on 
7 Dec. 1542 the Irish council, at the earnest 
suit of Tyrone,' begged Henry VIII for the 
‘ pardon of one Nic. Bagnalde, late the 
king's servant, w’ho fled on account of a 
murder’ {Letters and Papers, 1542, No. 1182). 
This appears to have been granted. Bagnal 
returned to England in April 1544, having 
^served five years with great credit,’ and 
took part in t:ie campaign in France in the 
following summer. In March 1646-7 he was 
appointed by Edward VI marshal of the army 
in Ireland {Acts P. C, 1547-60, pp. 77, 462 ; 
CaL Plants, Edward VI, No. 13). In Au- 
gust 1548 he was with the lord deputy, Sir 
Edward Bellingham ’q. v.], when the Irish, 
who had invaded Kildare under Cahir O’Con- 
nor, were defeated with great slaughter. In 
November 1561 he was sent by Croft to 
expel the Scots who had invaded Dufferin. 
He was knighted in the same year, and on 
22 April 1562 was granted the lands of St. 
Patrick’s and St. Mary’s abbeys in Newry, 
and the manor of Carlingford. On Mary’s 
accession Bagnal lost his office of marshal, 
which was conferred on Sir George Stanley. 
He does not appear to have oftered any overt 
opposition to Tlary’s government, but pro- 
bafiy he shared hislDrother’s pro test ant views, 
and on 7 May 1656 he was Eined a thousand 
pounds {Acts P. C, 1554-6, p. 268). On 
l2 Jan. 1558-9 he was elected to Eliza- 
beth’s first parliament as member for Stoke- 
on-Trent. 

Much to Bagnal’s annoyance, Stanley was 
continued as marshal in Ireland by Eliza- 
beth, and on 23 April 1562 he wrote to the 
queen complaining that his lands brought 
him in nothing, owing to the depredations of 
Shane O’NeiL 'q. v.], whereas while he was 
in office they were worth a thousand pounds 
a year. Bagnal, however, had to be content 
with a mere captaincy until Sir Nicholas 
Arnold’s recommendations induced her to 
reappoint him marshal in 1666, when Sir 
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Henry Sidney [q.v.] became deputy. Bagnal’s 
patent was dated 5 Oct. 15€6, but he had 
scarcely taken up the office when, early in 
1566, he entered into an agreement to sell it 
and his lands to Sir Thomas Stucley [q. v.] 
Sidney and Cecil both urged Elizabeth to 
confirm the bargain, but the cueen was 
justly suspicious of Stucley, and 3agnal re- 
mained marshal. 

In this capacity he did good service 
a ‘ainst the Irish in Ulster ; he rebuilt 
Newry and made it, unlike most of the 
Eliza'bethan settlements in Ireland, a real 
colonial success, with the result that Newry 
became an effective bridle for Ulster. He 
held the office of marshal for twenty-five 
years, and was appointed to many other 
commissions besides. On 6 May 1677 he 
was nominated ‘ to have the principal rule 
throughout the province of Ulster’ {Cal, 
Plants, Eliz. No. 3021). On 26 Aug. 1583 
his son Sir Heniy obtained the reversion of 
the marshalship, and acted henceforth as his 
father’s deputy. Nevertheless, Sir Nicholas 
was on 6 July 1584 appointed chief com- 
missioner for the government of Ulster, and 
in April 1585 he was returned to the Irivsh 
parliament as member for co. Down. In 
January 1586-6 Sir John Perrot [q. v.] com- 
plained that Bagnal was old and not able to 
perform his duties as marshal. This was 
'possibly the beginning of the feud between 
Bagnal and Perrot, which lasted until the 
lord deputy was recalled ; on one occasion 
(15 July 1687) there was an affray between 
the two in Perrot’s house {Cal. State Papers, 
Ireland, 1586-8, pp. 353-60). On 20 Oct. 
1590 Bagnal resigned the office of marshal 
on condition that it was conferred on his 
son, Sir Henry. His name does not again 
occur, and he died at the end of 1690 or 
beginning of 1591. 

Bagna.. married, about 1556, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Edward Griffith of Pen- 
rhyn, and left issue five sons and six daugh- 
ters. Of the sons, Sir Henry is noticed 
separately, and Sir Samuel was knighted by 
Essex at Cadiz in 1696 (Corbett, Drake's 
Successors, p. 97), was made commander-in- 
chief in Ulster on 28 Sept. 1599 during 
Essex’s absence, and became marshal in 
1602. Sir Nicholas’s daughter Mabel eloped 
with the famous Earl of Tyrone [see under 
Bagis'al, Sib Henry]. 

[Cal, State Papers, Ireland ; Cal. Carew 
MSS. and Book of Howth ; Cal. Fiants, Ireland, 
Edward VI-Elizabeth ; Acts of the Privy Coun- 
cil, ed. Dasent ; Hist. M8S. Comm. 15th Eep. 
App. iii. 142, 154, 217 ; Off. Ret. Members of 
Pari. ; Laseelles’s Liber Munerum Hib. ; Erdes- 
wiek’s Staffordshire, p. 493 ; Ward’s Hist, of 
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Stoke-on-Trent, p. 346 ; BagwolVs Ireland under 
the Tudors; The Reliquary, ed. Jewitt, x. 110.] 

A. R. P, 

BAGOT, SXB CHARLES (1781-1843), 
diplomatist and governor-general of Canada, 
born at Blitbfielc. House in Staffordshire on 
23 Sept, 1781, was second surviving son of 
William, first baron Bagot of Bagots Brom- 
ley, by his wife Elizabeth Louisa, eldest 
daughter of John St. John, second viscount 
Bolingbroke. William Bagot, second baron 
Bagot [c .V.], was his brother. Educated at 
Rugby, a© matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 26 Oct. 1797, and graduated B.A. 
in 1801, and M.A. three years later. On 
12 Nov. 1801 he was admitted to LincoWs 
Inn. Entering into ■politics, ho took his seat 
as member for Castle Rising on 22 Juno 1807, 
In the following August lie became parlia- 
mentary under-secretary for foreign affairs 
under Canning, with whom he formed a close 
friendship, but at the close of the year he 
accepted the Chiltorn hundreds. Turning to 
diplomacy he was appointed minister-pleni- 
potentiary to Franco on II July 1814. Ho 
gave place to the Duke of Wellington in 
August, and was sent as envoy-extraordinary 
anc- minister-ploiuyotentiary to the United 
States on 31 J uly lir 1 5. Before his departure 
he was sworn of the privy council (4 Doc. 
1815). Besides settling the irritation con- 
sequent on the American war of 1812-14 
and improving the trade relations between 
the United States and the British provinces, 
he secured the noiitrallty of tho fjreat lakes. 
This nrrangemtmt, though it was in tliofcrm 
of oxcliange-notos between Bagot and acting- 
secretary Rush (28 April 1817), was ratified 
as a treaty by the American senate, and was 
proclaimed by President Monroe on 2S April 
L818, It has since subsisted in full force to 
the common benefit of tho neighbouring 
peoples. On liis return to England Bagot 
was created G.C.B. (20 May 1820). 

On 23 May 1820 he was nominated am- 
bassador to St. Petersbum 11 is chief duty 
was, in the language 01 Canning, ^to keep 
the czar quiet,’ because Hli© time for Areo- 
pagus and the like of that is gone by/ He 
soon booamo a persma ffratmima with the 
-emperor. His subsidiary work included the 
withdrawal of the ukase of 16 Sept, 1821, 
which proclaimed the North Pacific a closed 
sea. Re made some progress also in defin- 
ing the boundary betwe(3n the Russian and 
British possessions in North-west America, 
though the actual treaty was not signed till 
1826. 

On 27 Nov. 1824 Bagot went to The 
Hague, In a letter to Lord Liverpool 
Canning says of this position; ^It is the 


best thing the secretary of state has to give, 
and the only thing he can :^ivo to whom ho 
pleases. ... I sent Granvi le to The Hague 
only to keep it open for Bagot.’ The experi- 
ment of the reunited Netherlands was then 
in course of trial under the guarantee of 
Europe. The effort of William I to assimi- 
late Holland and Belgium in law, language, 
and religion by legislative force was bringing 
about its natural result, separation of the 
peoples. Bagot had no actual share In the 
nnal settlement for th<j indiqiendonce of 
Belgium, which was concluded in London in 
1831, but he used his iiifiueuce to aoenro 
favourable terms and an effective boundary 
for the new kingdom of Belgium. In April 
1835 a special mission to Vienna brought 
his diplomatic cariior to an (uid. 

On the retirement of Lord Amherst in 
1828 from tho govevnor-gemu-alHliip of India 
the post was olffrod to tagot but d(icliae(l. 
He accepted a similar appointment to Canada 
on 27 Sept. 1811, and entered on liis duties 
on 12 Jan. following. IBs term of ollice was 
short but memoral)le, Tlu3 provinci^ was in 
a transitionary state, 'rini Union Act of 
1840 had confiu'red on the united provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada rosponsiblt^ go- 
vernment, and Bagot’s ])r(i<leeeHHor, Charles 
Edward I’oulett IHiomson, Lord Sydenliam 
[q. V.], had optmod thc3 first miit.ed parlia- 
ment at Kingston on 13 June 18-11, but no 
ollicient ministry was in existence. To har- 
monise the oxiicutivt^, whos<3 m(imbotB wore 
nominated by the crown, wil.h the (diwttHl 
unittd h^gislaturo of th(3 Fremdi and Eng- 
lishprovirKMis, was the main obj<!(5t of Bagot’s 
rule. Ho acted witih (‘.mumtuidahh^ caution. 
Deferring the meeting of the h^gislatlvo as- 
sembly, le set. himself to st-rengtlum the 
existing administration. For this ^jurposo 
he first made a tour of npp(3r Canada, lie 
visited Niagara, laid th(3 foundation-stone of 
King’s Cor-t3g<3, receivtul and Vi'-plitul to ad- 
dresses from municijial hodii^s, and inter- 
viewed lea<ling men. U(3 failed to conciliate 
the extreme tori(m, who oxptHMitul that, as a 
well-known conservative and the nominee 
of Lord Stanley, luj wtmhl assure their 
power. He accepted the services of an ad- 
vanced reformer like (Sir) Francis Hincks 
[q. V.], and hold lumsolf aloof from party in- 
fiuenees. 

lie next turned his atte,ntion to Lower 
Canada and the Fronch-Hpeakiug population. 
His cheerful disposition, his riuuUness to 
meet all ehisses 0 ; her maji^sty’s subjects, his 
generous hospitality, coupled with the win- 
ning kindness of his wife, captivated the per- 
sonal regard of a population who wore al- 
ready prepossessed in his favour by reason 
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grapby.’ In 1881. he started a monthly anti- 
quarian magazine, tho 'Palatine Note-Booh/ 
which ran tor just over four years and ceased 
with the forty-ninth number in 1886. He 
collected many works on stenography with 
a view to wridng a history of that art, 
and he possessed a valuable library of anti- 
quarian and general literature. In 1886 ill- 
ness put an end to his studies and pro; ecta. 
He died at Manchester on 23 Aug. ’_88B, 
and was buried at Stretford church on 27 Aug. 
Ilia collection of Fuller’s sermons, completed 
and edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, was pub- 
lished in 1891. 

His other works, irrespective of contri- 
butions to the Chetham Society, include: 
1. 'Life Ota Lancashire Hector during the 
Civil War,’ 1877. 2. 'The Grammar School 
of Leigh,’ 1879. 3. 'John Whitaker,’ 1879. 
4. ' John Bee and the Steganographia of 
Trithemius,’ 1879. Tie edited reprints of 
' Manchester A1 Hondo,’ 1 880 ; Dee’s' Diary,’ 
1880 ; and John Byrom’a ' Journal,’ 1882. 

[Personal knowledge ; Academy, 8 Sopt. 
1888; Manchester Quarterly, October 1888; 
Miitichoator Guardian, 24 Atig. 1888 ; A List of 
the Writings of John Egliiigton Bailey, by 
Ernest Axon, 1889; Notes and Queries, 7th sor. 
vi. 180; H. Briorley’s Morgan Briorley, 1900.1 

J. Q. A. 

BAILLIE-COCHRA3NE, ALEX. 1). Tt. 
W. 0., tirst lUiiON Jmminuton, 1816-1890. 
[See Cookkane-Bailub.] 

BAINES, S.m EDWARD (1800-1800), 
journalist tuul oconomist, was born at Leeds 
on 28 May 1800, being the socoiid son of 
Edward Baines [q. v.’| by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Matthew ' Talbot, currier, of 
Li'eds. .His earliest education was received 
at a private school at Leeds, Tlnmce ho was 
removed to the protestant dissent, era’ gram- 
mar school at Mancln^ster, known alao the 
New College, at which the eminent chemist, 
John Dalton [q. v.], was mathematical mas- 
ter. Wliile at Manchester, in his iifteontli 
year, he b(jcame a Sunday-school tiuickor in 
the congregational clnip(A, and continued to 
teach in the Sunday-schools of his deno- 
mination until his election to parliament in 
1859. In 1816 he entered the ollico of the 
' Leeds Mercury ’ and became a reporter of 
public meetings. .In this capacity he was 
-orcsent on 1C Aug. 1819 at the 'Peterloo 
Massacre.’ In 1818 ho was promoted to the 
editorship of the paper, and from that timo 
frequently contributed its leading articles, 
purinj^ some years ho was actively engaged 
in sell-education, especially in pofitical eco- 
nomy and subjects of iocial interest. He 
visited the cotton mills, settlement, and 


school of David Dale [q. v.] and Ilobort Owen 
[q.v.j, and attondedlcctiiros at the lirst mo- 
chames’ in.stitute founded in London by Dr. 
George Birkbeck [q.v.] in 1824. Bei woen 
1826 and 1830 ho Iroquontly Iccliurod in the 
towns of Yorkshire infavou'r of an oxienfiioii 
of these institutions. He travelhul in the 
north of England, producing in 1 829 a ‘ Com- 
panion to the Lak(is of Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire,’ whudi \)as8i<d 
throtigh three editions. 1 1 e next went aoroad, 
visiting Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and 
France. A lit, ovary memorial of tins tour 
was ' A Visit to the Vaudois of Pifnlmont,’ 
published in 1865 ( 7Vo!jWA>r.s-’ X/V^mn/, vol. 
vii.) While at Ivoiien lu^ acquainted liimself 
with the details ol tlui Frtmcheott.onimlustry, 
and-mblished a letter in t lie 'Leiuls Mercury ’ 
(13 flay 1826) 'To the lJnenn)loy(Hl Wort- 
men of Yorkshire and Laneasliinron tlui Pro- 
sont Distress and oti Maehiiun*y.’ dhe object 
of this addr(',HH was to clundc th(‘ destruction 
of mills and looms which in 182(1 was a com- 
mon crime in the factory dist.ricts. Baitios 
pointed out that while English workmen 
wcrodestroyingmachmery their hV(mch com- 
petitors W(nre improving 'it. The UdJerwa-s 
so ollective Uiat it was circuhded by the 
magistrates of Lanciishire and )hu’Iss]jn-(i. 

On his return to England Bahu's threw him- 
self into tlu^ van\)tis libtu’al inov(ummtsof the 
day. llowas one ofthe (‘arly julvoeains of the 
repeal of th<! corn laws, on which luuvrote se- 
veral pamphhds. HeHii])portt'(lcatholic(unau- 
cipation (1829), atul in 1830 lirst, -m)poH(Ml, 
in a leading arti(‘.h^ in the ' Lei^ds Mn.reury,’ 
the adopt ion of Brougham as (nindidal.^i for 
Yorkshire [see Uhoikhiam, Hmnuv Potju, 
Bakok Bhouuham and Vaux|. In 1835 
he published a ' 1 listory of th(^ (jot, Urn Mann- 
facturq of Great Brit,ain,’ st.ill a staudard 
authority. His activit,y in coinuK-,l,ion with 
imdianics’ inHt,itut,eH bore fruit in 1837, when 
a West Uhlin<j’ Union of M.^fchanics’ InstitiiU^s 

was formed, of whichlnrixMfanniproMidtmt, and 

which idtiimat(‘ly ext,(‘nded its <)p(u’at.ionH to 
the whole of Yorksliire, He nnssidiul at the 
‘ ubilee mooting of t-his organisation held in 
..<ot‘ds in June 1887, He was an advocate 
of a public eduwd, ion independent of the 
state, an att,itu<le partly dm^ to his non(‘.on- 
formist sympathies, but wtdeomed by many 
of the leading reformers of tliat day. IIib 
views were set forth in a number of pam- 
phlets and in a series of 'Crosby Hall 1 Pic- 
tures ’ on the progress and enieieucy of volun- 
tary oducatiouin England, publislu'd mlHlB 
(see also Mmifs upon Edmilional 
ed. A, Hill, 1857). When the country was 
definitely committed to Hie princi da (if the 
©udowinent of elementary educat'.on by the 
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of observation. His father at first intended 
that he should he his successor in business, 
but a very short experience of office work 
was enough to show that such a career 
would be unsuitable. Probably the only 
reason which ke^)t Baker from engaging in 
travel sooner taan he did was his early 
marriage (3 Aug. 1842) to Henrietta 
Biddulph, daughter of Charles Martin, 
rector of Maisemore. He now spent some 
months in Mauritius, assisting his brother, 
John Baker, in the management of his 
father’s estate, but it was not till 1846 that 
the ' spirit of wandering ’ seized on him in a 
fashion not to be denied (Baker, Myht 
Years in Ceylon, p. 374), Possessed of 
moderate independent means, his ardour for 
sport led him urst to direct his attention to 
Ceylon. His first visit in 1846, in which he 
was accompanied by his wife, was mainly 
spent in big game hunting, but he was so 
fascinated by the fine country and the joys 
of a hunter’s life that he went horne in 1847 
determined to return as a colonist. ^ Per- 
suading his brothers John and Valentino to 
follow his load, he set about the establish- 
ment of an English colony at Newera Eliya, 
a station 6,000 feet above sea level and 
116 miles distant from Colombo by road. 
He purchased land from the government, 
and chartered a vessel for the convoy of his 
party, consisting of eighteen adults, who 
sailed from London in September 1848^ en 
rente for the now settlement. Iijitial diffi- 
culties were overcome by the spirit of the 
leader, a somewhat barren soil was in course 
of time rendered fertile, and some of the 
original settlers still (1901) remain on what 
IS liow a flourishing estate. 

During nine years spent m Ceylon Baker 
explored, in the course of most adven- 
turous hunting expeditions, many of the 
more difficult and unknown tracts of the 
island, and established for himself a remark- 
able reputation as a hunter of big game. 
His first book, entitled *The Rine and 
Hound in Ceylon,^ which appeared in 1853, 
is a vivid narrative of incidents in the sport 
in which he was so constantly engaged. 
Pever from exposure in the jungle began, 
however, in 1864 seriously to affect his 
health, and was the immediate cause of his 
return with his family to England in 1866. 
After the shock occasioned by the sudden 
death of his wife from typhus fever at 
Bagatos-de-Bigorre (29 Dec. 1866), Baker 
sought to lighten his trouble by travelling 
to Constantinople and the east of Europe, 

In March 18b9 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the construction of a railway con- 
necting the Danube with the Black: Sea' 


across the Dobrudsha, and threw himselt 
with all his energy into the task (letter from 
Baker to Lord Wharnclillb, 30 March 1869, 
quoted in * Sir S. Baker : a Memoir ’). About 
this period, when travelling in Hungary, ho 
first met Florence, daughter of Herr Finian 
von Saas, whom ho married in 1860, and 
who became his devoted fellow-traveller. 
On the completion of the Black Sea raiL 
way lie for a time travelled in Asia Minor, 
spending several months in the neighbour- 
hood of Sahanga at the end of 1860 and 
beginning of 1861 mainly for purposes of 
sport. 

Stimulated, doubtless, by the example of 
John Hanning Spoke [q.v.J, with whom he 
was acquainted, ho now determined on travel 
of more ambitious nature. In a letter to 
his sister, 26 .Tan. 1861 {^ib. p. 41), he stated 
his proji^ct, which was to push on into Cen- 
tral Africa from Khartoum, making for the 
high ranges from which he belie V(^d the Nile 
to derive its source. ‘For the last few 
years,’ ho wrote, ‘ my dreams have Ixuux of 
Africa,’ Love of adventimi and the shoot- 
ing of big game impelled him on his (iourso, 
and without seeking it Baktir may said 
to have stiimblod on his mission in lih^ {iSlr 
Samuel Jiaker: a Mmdv, p. 41 ), IHs (ii’st 
object was to meet Spidce and James Augus- 
tus Grant [q. v. 8upi)l.], who wore expockal 
to reach the White Nile some time in 1863, 
As Baker arrived at Cairo 21 March lH(n , he 
decided to occupy his time and lit himself 
for his task by a '•iroHminary tixi)editi()n in 
exploration of the Nile tributarh^s of Abys- 
sinia. Starting from Berbtu’ with his wife 
and hut a sma-'l following, he made for Kas- 
sala, whore he engagtjd camels and carrltirs. 
He crossed the Atbara at Korrasi and fixed 
hxa headquarters at Soli, jusi; above the <;on- 
lluenco 0 ? that river and’ the Bet it. IIer(i he 
made a stay of five months, and (explored 
the Setit river, but most of t.he time was 
spent in big game hunting. ^ His ‘irowess in 
ta© field won for him the MeudslLp and ad- 
miration of the Hamran Arabs, tlu^mselvos 
mighty hunters. He explored otln^r tribu- 
taries of the Atbara, including the Bahr-er- 
Salam and the Angareb, and followed up 
the course of the Rehad to its confiuence 
with the Blue Nile. Thence he marched io 
Khartoum, whore he arrived on ) 1 June 
1862. The value of the work of exploration 
during this fourteen months’ journey and of 
the observations proving the N ile sediment 
to be due to the Abvssinian tributaries was 
publicly recognised ^y Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison [c , V.], president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. Baker had also during 
the period gained for himsoU experience as 
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correct tlie account of the extent of the 
Albert Nyanza to the south, Balcer^s name 
will ever be associated with the solution 
of the problem of the Nile source. The 
fact also that the whole expedition had been 
independently devised and the chargees 
thereof defrayed by the traveller added not 
a little to the honour of his achievement. 
On his return to England in October 1866 
he found that the go.d medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society had already been 
awarded to him ; and in the following year 
he was presented with the gold medal ot the 
Paris Geographical Society, and his services 
were recognised in August 1866 by the 
honour of knighthood. Baker became an 
honorary M.A. of Cambridge in 1866, and 
was elected F.R.S. on 8 Tune 1869, He 
published his account of the expedition, en- 
titled * The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of 
the Nile, and Explorations of tho Nile 
Sources/ in 1866, and the work immediately 
became popular, and many editions have 
boon issued. 

Balcer now spent a few cuiot years in 
couiitr/ life at Ilodenham Norfolk, 

which -iG rented for n term. He hero pre- 
pared his book on tho Nile tributaries for 
the press, and wrote his tale of udvonturo, 

‘ Oast up by tho Sea/ which was published 
ill 3 808. lie was, however, soon to bo again 
actively employed j and at tho beginning of 
1869, by request, travelled in the suite 
of the Ih’inco of 'Wales on his visit to 
Egypt and journey up tho Nile. Tlie Khe- 
dive Ismail entered into communication with 
him to secure his services under the Egyptian 
government, and on 1 Ayril 1869 he was 
ay lointed governor-gonorarof the Equatorial 
NLe basin for a term of four years, with 
tho rank of pacha and major-general in tho 
Ottoman army. The objects of his com- 
mand were set forth under the firman by 
which he was appointed. They included the 
subjection ^ to Egyptian authority of the 
countries situate to tho south of Gondokoro, 
the suppression of the slave-trade and the 
introduction of regular commerce, and the 
opening to navigation of the groat lakes 
about tho Equator. To cany out this am- 
bitious programme Baker was provided with 
some twelve hundred Egyptian and Souda- 
nese troops, and a groat quantity of supplies 
of all kinds. He was the first EnT^lishman 
to undertake high oflico under the Jlgyptian 
government, and in accepting the command 
was in no way supported by the English 
foreign office. The first difficulty of tho 
new governor was to arrive at his seat of 
government ; lus intention had been to pro- 
ceed by the Nile from Khartoum to Gondo- 


koro, but tho period of high flood was lost 
owing to the transport vessels promised 
by tlie government not being ready, and 
after a fruitless struggle with the sudd- 
covered stream, he was obliged to full back 
and wait for tho next Nile flood, lie 
started again with Ijady Baker on 1 Dec, 

1870, and the expedition glassing through 
the Bahr Ez Z6raf brancli o/ tho river made 
its way with onormous dilliculty by cutting 
canals through the sudd. Gondokoro was 
reached on 15 April 1871, and was formally 
annexed to lilgyptian sovereignty on May 

1871. As tho station was practmally in tho 

'possession of tho slave-trailors, Baker was 
rorced for a supply of porters and provisions 
to como to terms with tho groat diuiler, 
Ahmed Akad, who leasi^d from tho Egyptian 
govermmmt the monopoly of tho ivory trade. 
The hostility, however, of the traders was 
hardly veiled, and the Bari t.ribesimm wore 
by thorn incited to attack Baker’s force, and 
were only partially 8ubdue<l after very 
troublesome fighting. Leaving a garrison 
at (hindokoro tho now gov<u’nor started on 
23 Jan. 1872 with 212 olIicorH and men on 
his journey so util j ho established stations at 
Afuddo and Faliko, and pushed on through 
Unyorq, which country lu^ publicly declared 
at Masindi on 14 May 1872 to be under tho 
protection of tiie i^gyptian goveninumt, 
Tint the young king, Kabrofja, bidiaved with 
a duplicity worthy of hia lather, Kamrasi, 
and, encouraged by the slave-t.ra<hu*s, at- 
tacked 31aker’s force when incapacit.ated by 
drugged or poisoned plantain wine. Thougli 
able to boat olf tho ati;ack through the 
devoted bravery of his Soudanese body- 
guard, Balcer was obliged to abandon his 
position at Masindi on 14 June 1872, and 
only after sovim days’ fighting fiiroiigh con- 
stant ambuscades in tlui long grass on the 
line of march, and afl.or Ixdng forced to 
abandon the bulk of his baggage, did lui 
succeed in reaching Uion^a’s country. That 
sovereign’s claim to the kingship of Unyoro 
the govemor-geni^ral now supported, and 
also communicated with Mtesa, king of 
Uganda, wlio despatched troops to Unyoro 
in his support. (, n his ri^turn to Faliko he 
was attacked by Aba Baud, the slave-dealer, 
whom he defeated and captured after a 
pitched battle, and by this success again 
established his an then ty. He returned to 
Gondokoro on I April leaving garrisons 

at the stations which he had formed on be- 
half of tho Egyptian government, and on 
26 May, his period of command having ex- 
pired, started on Ms return journey to Khar- 
toum. 

Baker’s services to Egypt were recognised 
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to the navy. After serving on the home, 
Halifax, and East India stations, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 13 Oct. 
1792. In 1793 he had command of the 
Lion cutter, in 1794 of the Valiant lugger, 
and on 24 Nov. 1796 was promoted to be 
commander for good service in carrying out 
despatches to the "West Indies. In 1796-7 
he commanded the Fairy sloop in the North 
Sea, and on 13 June 1797 was posted to the 
Princess Royal, apparently for rank only. 
In January 1799 lie was appointed to the 
28-gun frigate Nemesis, in which, on 26 July 
1800, when in command of a small s(][uadron 
off Ostend, he met a number of Banish mer- 
chant vessels under convoy of the frigate 
Frey a. It was a favourite contention of 
neutrals that the convoy of a ship of war 
was a guarantee that none of the vessels 
carried contraband, and that they were there- 
fore exempt from search. This the English go- 
vernment had never admitted, and, in accord- 
ance with his instructions. Baker insisted on 
searching the Danish ships. The Freya re- 
sisted, but was quickly overpowered, and, 
together with her convoy, was brought into 
the Downs. After some negotiations "see 
Wkitwoivi'k, CiTAiiLMS, EaiuJ the alair 
seemed to be amicably arranged, and the 
Freya and her convoy were restored; but 
the Emperor of Russia made it a pretext for 
renewing the ^ armed neutrality/ which he 
induced Denmark to join, a coalition whudi 
immediately led to the despatch of the fleet 
under Sir Ifydo Parker (1739-1807) [q.v.] 
and the battle of Copenhagen. Baker’s 
conduct had received the entire approval of 
the admiralty, and in January 180l ho was 
appointed to the 86-gun frigate l^hoeho, 
which he commanded on the Irish station 
till the peace of Amiens in October 1801. 

On the renewal of the war in 1803 he com- 
missioned the Phoenix of 42 guns, attached 
to the Channel fleet under (Sir) William 
Oornwallis off Ushant and in the Bay of 
Biscay. On 10 Aug. 1805, being then to the 
north-west of Cape Finisterre, he fell in with 
and, after a brilliant and well-ibuglit action of 
rather more than three hours’ duration, cap- 
tured tlie French 46-gun frigate Didon, which 
. had been sent off :rom Ferrol on the 6th 
with important despatches from Yillonouve 
to Admiral Allemand, who was on his way 
to join him with five sail of the line. In con- 
sequence of the capture of the Didon, Allo- 
mand never joined Villeneiive, and his ships 
had no further part in the campaign. On 
14 Aug. the Phoenix with her prize joined 
the English 74-gun ship Dragon, and the 
next day the throe ships wore sighted by 
Villenouve, who took for granted that they 


were a part of tlie English flout under Corn- 
wallis looking for him; and, not caring to 
risk an encounter, turned south to Cadiz, 
and the fate that befell him oil Capo Trafal- 
gar. Baker meantime took his prize to ITy- 
mouth, and, returning to his former station, 
on 2 Nov. sighted the French squadron of 
four ships of the lino under Ilunianoir, (escap- 
ing from Trafalgar. Knowing that; Sir Ruduird 
John Strachan |’q. v.] was ofl‘ .lAirrol, he at 
once steered thither, and the sameniglitjoine(l 
Strachan, to whom lie gave tluj news which 
directly led to the ca])ture of tlm four Fnmch 
ships on 4 Nov., the Pluunix with the other 
frigates having an im))ortant( part in the 
action. A Ibrtnight later Bak(ir was ap- 
pointed to the Didon, from which, in May 
_806, ho was moved to the I'ribmup wliick 
he commanded for tlm iK'Xt two years in the 
Bay of IViseay with distinguished success. 
In May 1808 Ikj joiiied tlu^Vanguard as flag- 
captain to Jh*.ar-a(lnnral(Sir)’riiomas Bertie 
'q. V.] in the Baltic. On heaving her in IKI [, 
ae spent some time in SwtHlen; and from 
1812 to 1816 comman<l(»,(l the 74-gun ship 
Cumberland in the West luduss, in tbo Nort; i 
Sea, and in charge of a convoy of East 
Indiamon to the (Jape. In IBM the IVmco 
of Orange conflirnal on him tlui order of 
WTUiam of the Niitiierlands, a,nd on 4 June 
3816 ho was made a C.B, He was appointed 
colonel of marines on 12 Aug. 1819, was ])ro- 
moted to bt^ nnxr-admiml on U) July 1821, 
was commandtiv-in-chief on t.he coast of 
South America from 1829 to 1833, was 
nominated K.C.B. on 8 Jan. 1831, luicaiue 
vice-admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and was 
awarded a good-service ‘;)enHiou of 3(K)4 a 
year on 19 Feb. 1842. 1 di(jd at his resi- 
dence, Tlio Shrubbery, 'W aimer, Kent, on 
26 Feb. 1846. Balujr married tins daugbt.er 
of Count Routh, a Swedish iiohhs, and by 
her had several (diildnm; his m^coud son, 
Iloraco Mann Baker, died a lieutenant in 
the navy in 1848, 

[vO’Byrno’s Nitv. Biitg. Diet. ; MarshaU’s Key. 
Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. pt. ii,), 6iit) ; James’s 
Naval History, vols. iii. ami iv. ; Ohovalierb 
Hist, do la Marines Fraavaise, voL iil. ; Troude’s 
Batailles Navales do la Franco, vol. iii,; (lent. 
Mag. 1846, pt. i. p. 480. ] J. 3v. 34 

BAEIEE, THOMAS BAR WICK 
LLOYD ( 1807-1 886), oms of the fouiub^rs of 
the reformatory school systtnn, born in 1807, 
was the only son of Thomas John Lloyd 
Baker (d 1841 ) of Hardwieke Court, ( \ louces- 
tershire, and of Mary, daughter of William 
Sharp of Fulliam, and nitice of Cranville 
Sharp [q. v.] Like his fatln^r, Baker went, to 
Eton and to Christ Church, Oxford, wluire he 
matriculated in 1826 but did not graduate. 
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attaclc of the Hedan by the way of the 
cemetery and the suburbs of Sebastopol, was 
mentioned in despatches. He was present 
at the fall of the fortress on 8 Sept., and 
returned to England in July 1856. He re- 
ceived the war medal with clasp and the 
' Turkish and Sardinian medals. In Novem- 
ber 1857 he embarked with his regiment for 
India, and served with the field force in 
Central India in pursuit of Tantia Topi in 
1868. lie was successful in obtaining ad- 
mission to the stair college, and ')assec out 
in 1862. In the following year -le accom- 
panied the 2nd battalion of the Royal Irish, 
which had been recently raised, to New 
Zealand, where he was deputy assistant adju- 
tant-general to the forces m New Zealand 
from 20 March 1864 to 81 March 1866, and 
assistant adjutant-general from that date 
until the end of A])ril 1867. lie served 
during the Maori war of 1864 to 1866 in 
the Waikato and tlie Wanganui campaigns; 
he acted as assistant military secretary to 
Lieutenant-general Sir Duncan Cameron in 
the action of Jhingiawhia on 20 Nov. 1868, 
and was stall* ollicer to the force under 
Ma'or-general Carey at the unsnccesaful at- 
tac i of Orakau on 81 March 18()4-, wlien ho 
ltd one of tlie three columns of assault ; ho 
was present at its capture on 2 April. Ho 
was montiomd in despatches for the gal- 
lantry, untiring energy, and zeal which ho 
evinced {London (jlazvtte., 14 May atid 
14 June 1804), and received the war modal 
and a brevet nm; ority. 

On 2 Get. 1878 Raker was appointed as- 
sistant adjut^int and (piartermaster-geiuiral 
of the expedition to Ashanti ,and accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolsedoy to the ( lold Coast. Ho 
served throngliout the campaign, was pre- 
sent at the action of Essaman on 14 Oct., 
took part in the T'jlief of Abrakrampa on 
5 and 6 Nov., in the battles of Araoatui on 
81 Jan, 1874, and of Orclah-su and the cap- 
ture of Knmassi on 4 Eob. From 14 Oct. 
1878 \nitil 17 Dcas. 187‘1 lu^ performed tho 
duties of chief of tho ataif in addition jto 
those of quartermaster-goneral For hia 8(jr- 
vices he was montionod in despat dies by Sir 
Carnet Wolaeley, who attributed to Ralcer’s 
untiring energy much of tho success that 
had attended the operations, and expressed 
the opinion that ho possessed * every quality 
that is valuable to a staff ollicer.’ llakorwas 
prorcioted to a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, 
received the medal with clasp, and was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, mili- 
tary division. 

On his return from Ashanti Baker was 
appointed a deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general on the headquarters staff in London 


on 22 May 1874, and an assistant adjutant- 
general on 10 Nov. 1875. He was made an 
aide-de-camp to the queen, with rank of 
colonel in tho army, on 21 Ain-il 1877. Ho 
was attached to tho Russian army during 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877, and was 
present at the principal operations. In No- 
vember 1878 he wont to India as military 
secretary to Lord Lyt.ton, the govornor- 
general. He was with the viceroy at Simla 
when Sir I..ouis Cavagnari was murdtired at 
Kabul in September 1879. Sir Fred(irick 
(afterwards Jilaid) Rob(3rts was also at Simla 
on leave of absence from lus division in the 
Kuram valley; and on being ordenal to re- 
join at once, and to advance on Kabul to 
exact retribution for the ont.rage, lie applied 
for BaluT’s services to command tho 2ud in- 
fantry brigade. 

Baker accompanied L’olx'rt sto Kuram, and 
on 19 Sept, he riqmlst'd an attack on the 
entriuichments of bis brigade at. the Slmtar- 
gardan pass. On 1 Oct.. tlu3 whole of the 
Kabul field force was assembled in the Logar 
valley; on the 6th Jialnu' commanded tho 
troops in the succc^ssful battle of Oharasia, 
and on the 9th was with, Itolauts at t.lie 
occu])ation of Kabul. In Novmnbiu- Baker 
was sent in command of a forces 1,o Maidan, 
on the. Kabul-( J liazni road, wIhuh^ he repulHecl 
an attack and returned to Kabul. On 8 I)(3c, 
ho again (fommaiuled a fore.e Ixd-wtseu Ar- 
gandeh and Maidan, to co-operate witli the 
other columns engaged in the opiiratious for 
the destruction of a form idable Afghan com- 
hination, but on luuxring of the failure of 
Massey’s column returned t.o Kabul On 
18 Dec. he atlacktid the Afghans on the 
1’akht-i-Sliah hill, and on the Mt.h lie again 
attacked tluun on the Asmai luuglits, but was 
forced by superior munbi^rs (,o withdraw. 
The army was then comauitratcHl in tho 
Sherpur entreiuhments. An attack in force 
followed on 28 Dec,, when Halnir took part 
in the complide ilefiuit and ilispiu'sion of the 
Afghans. He sliort.ljr afti^r corntnandiul an 
expedition into Kolustan and destroyed a 
fortifuul post. 

Afti^r tho arrival at Kabul of Sir Donald 
Stewart [<> v. SuppL] from Kandahar, and 
the news o: the disaHtt3r at Maiwand, Balmr 
was given tho command of one of the in- 
fantry brigades of the force with whiidi Ro- 
berts left Kabul on 9 Aug, 1880 for the 
relief of Kandahar, The celebrated march 
was accomplished in three W(‘.eks. Baln^r, 
with his bri^mde, took a prominent part in 
tho battle oi Kandahar on 1 Kent. Ko then 
returned homo. For his servCces in tlu^se 
campaigns he was mentioned in despatcluis 
(«6, 16 Jan., 4 May, and 8 Dec. 1880), re- 
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stubborn resistance Shakir Pasha was en- 
abled to retreat in safety from his position 
at Kamarli. In recognition of this success 
Baker was promoted ay telegram from the 
porte to the rank of ferik or lieutenant- 
general. During the retreat of Suleiman’s 
army he commanded the rearguard, and it 
lull to him to burn the bridge at Bazardjik 
over the Maritza. Later, however, in the 
war, becoming disgusted at the unaccount- 
able abandonment of strong positions by the 
Turkish generals, he requested permission to 
return to England. Baker published in 
1879 his book entitled ^ War in Bulgaria : a 
Narrative of Personal Experience ’(London, 
2 vols. 8vo), in which he confined himself 
to describing the operations in which he as- 
sisted. He continued in the Turkish ser- 
vice, and after the conclusion of the war 
was commissioned to superintend the carry- 
ing out of the proposed Turkish reforms m 
Armenia, In 1882 he entered the Egyptian 
service on the olFer being made to him of 
the command of the new'y organised Egyp- 
tian army ; but on his arrival at Cairo this 
olTer was withdrawn, and he was given the 
command of the •oolice. Baker was con- 
vinced that the police would sooner or later 
be wanted as a military resepe, and concen- 
trated his attention rather on the semi- 
military gendarmerie than the police proper 

i MiLN BE, Bgyptj p. 832). His desperate en- 
.(iavour to relieve Tokar with 8,500 Jilgyp- 
tian troops and gendarmerie, little better 
than rabble in discipline, met with complete 
defeat at El Tob on 6 Feb. 1884. His own 
account of the action was that, on the 
square being threatened by a force of the 
enemy less than one thousand strong, the 
Egyptian troops threw down their arms and 
rah, allowing themselves to be killed without 
the slightest resistance (t?;. 1(59), lie 

acted on the intelligence stair' of the force 
under Sir Gerald Graham [q.v, Su-jp!.], and 
guided the advance of the army to tae second 
battle of El Teb on 29 Feb. 1884, on which 
occasion he was wounded. 

Baker remained in command of the Egyp- 
tian police till his death, which took place at 
Tel-el-kebir from angina pectoris on ^7 Nov. 
1887. He was buried with military honours 
in the English cemetery at Cairo, 

In a despatch from Lord Salisbury to Sir 
I?velyn Baring (now Lord Cromer), dated 
5 Dec. 1887, the groat regret of her mrosty’s 
government was expressed at his death, and 
acknowledgment was made of the important 
services he had rendered to the Egyptian 
government. His great military abiities 
were, however, wasted in the command of a 
civil force; they were such that *his career 


might have been among the most brilliant in 
our military service ’( 18 Nov. 1887). 

lie married, on 13 Dec. 18(55, Fanny, only 
child of Frank Wormald of Pottorton Ilali, 
Aberford, by which marriage there were two 
daughters, the younger of whom only sur- 
vived her father and married Sir John Car- 
den, hart. 

Besides the works mentioned in the text 
Baker wrote a pamphlet on army reform 
(1869, 8vo) and * Organisation of Cavalry ’ 
for the ^ Journal of the Koyal United Services 
Institution/ 

^ [Times, 18 Nov. 1887; Annual Kogistor, 1887; 
Sir Samuel Baker, a Memrur, by Murray and 
White, 1896; Baker’s works; private informa- 
tion.] W, C-K. 

BALDWIN, llOBEKT (1804-1858), 
Canadian statc^sman, horn in ^forlc (now 
Toronto), ill Upper Canada, on 12 May 1804, 
was oldest son of William Warren Baldwin, 
a physician of Edinburgh, who settled in 
Canada in 1798 in company with his fatiior, 
Bobert Baldwin of Summer Hill, Knock- 
more, CO. Cork, Indand, and there engaged 
in practice as a barrister. His mother was 
Pheebe, daughter of William WiIleo(dts, 
sometime mayor of Cork in Ireland, and hit<u‘ 

a of the nom(^ district in Upper Canada. 

rt received his education at tlui Home 
district grammar school und(jr John St.raehan 
[q.v.], and in 1819 began tho st.udy of law. 
On being admitted an attorn(\v and call (id 
to the bar of the province in I'rinity term, 
1825, he was taken into partnerslib) by his 
father, and from that time conduete<" a larjfo 
and profitable business until 1848, when !ie 
retired from active practice, Four years 
previously he had inherited a large property 
m Canada. On two occasions he was trea- 
surer of the Law Society and honorary head 
of the Upper Canada bar, holding (dtice for 
the first time in 1847 and 1848, and again 
from 1 850 till his dimth. 

Baldwin’s nami^ is insiriarably connected 
with the introduction anc establisliment in 
Canada of parliamentary go vernmenli. His 
public life cates from 1828, wlum he was an 
unsuccessful candidate for York. He won 
the seat in January 1830, but was d(}feat,ed 
after the dissolution in June following, and 
did not again enter the legislative assembly 
until 18 l- 1, after tins union of Upper witli 
Lower Canada, and the grant to the colony 
of responsible or parliamentary government, 
Meantime Baldwin drew u“) the assem- 
bly’s petition to the Iting, datec 1829, which 
protested against the governor’s dismissal of 
a judge, John Walpo.e Willis [q, v,] This 
document contains what is deemed to be the 
first request on tho part of a British colony 
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resolutions passed unanimously. In this 
manner was parliamentary rule formally 
introduced into the colonies. 

Lord Sydenham died shortly afterwards, 
and was succeeded by Sir Charles Bagot [q. v. 
Suppl.], who iirat organised in Canada govern- 
ment by means of a cabinet. The existing 
administration was threatened with defeat 
at the opening of the next session (1842), A 
reorganisation thereupon toolc place. Bald- 
win took ollice with Sir Louis Lafontaine. 
They accepted the portfolios of attorney- 
general for Upper and Lower Canada respec- 
tively, and became the actual leaders of the 
government, though their pre-eminence in 
the council was not official. Lafontaine 
took charge of the alfairs of Lower Canada, 
while those of Upper Canada and matters 
common to the east and west fell into Bald- 
win’s hands. Baldwin was defeated on re- 
turn to his constituents after accepting oflice, 
but was chosen by acclamation to re;.)rosont 
lUmouski in Lower Canada. The jVench 
Canadians seized the opportunity to express 
their appreciation of his services on their 
behalf. Baldwin and Lafoniaine’s adminis- 
tration, which lasted from September of 1812 
to September of 1843, marks the (irst period 
of cabinet government in Canada. 

With Sir Oliarles Bagot’a succo.ssor, vSir 
Charles Tlieophilua (afterwards Lord) Met- 
calfe [q, V.], who professed his adherence to 
responsible government in Lord Sydenham’s 
uncorstandhig of the term, Baldwin and his 
colleagues came into conflict. The occasion 
was the making of certain local appoint- 
ments by the governor on liis own authority. 
The council remonstrated, and, as their re- 
monstrances were of no avail, resigned. The 
house which was then sitting approved their 
action by a vote of two to one. A session 
of turmoil was brought to an early close, 
followed by a ministerial interregnum that 
lasted nearly nine months. At length Met- 
calfe gathered together a tolerably complete 
cabinet, dissolved the house, and entered the 
electoral arena with all the force ho could 
command. lie doleatod Baldwin by a small 
majority, and sot William Henry Draper 
(lS01-l877) in power. 3 kit Draper proved 
no less tenacious than Baldwin of fch(‘, rights 
of his “)osition, and the ultimate eflect of 
MetcaLc’s action was to strengthen respon- 
sible government in the parliamentary sense 
of the term, which was not thenceforth 
called in question in Canada. 

After four years in opnosition Baldwin re- 
sumed office in March 1848 with Lafontaine 
under the governor-generalship of Lord 
Elgin. The administration, known again 
as the Lafontaiiie-Baldwin government 


(although Baldwin was never nominally 
prime minister), was once more framed on 
the basis of a double loaclorship. As in his 
earlier administration, Baldwin took charge 
of Upper Canada and matters common to 
east and west. The amount of constructive 
legislation eilected was unprocedontiHl in 
Canada. Among the special measures asso- 
ciated with Baldwin’s name in his own 
section, Canada west, now the province of 
Ontario, are: equal division of intestate's’ 
land among claimants of the saimi degrt^e; 
the organisation of tlio municipal system 
substantially as it now exists ; t.he establish- 
ment of Toronto University on a non-sec- 
tarian basis; the erection of division or 
small-debt courts, of tlui courts of common 
pleas and chancery. He bail a principal 
share also in tlie fo'lowing acts, which wiu'e 
of common benidit to both siu^t ions of the 
colony: the taking over of tlui post-ollice 
from the impm-ial authoritu^s; tie S(Vttle- 
ment of the civil list question ; th<^ fn'eing 
and enlargement of the canals ; the o])(ming 
of the St. ijawrence following the repc'al of 
the British navigation laws ; tlu^ aliolil iou of 
the old prefermitial tarilf. One a,c4 of his 
administration aroused great o]q>osilion in 
the province. Known as tlu^ Knludlion 
Losses Bill, its purpose was to conDensatis 
those persons in .Lower Canada w m had 
sullcrec. loss from the ndxdlion of 1837 8, 
and wore not actually guilty of treason. A 
similar stat-ute had been paHS(xl for Upper 
Canada. The bill was heh . to be unjust to 
the loyal population, but it; was n^ally an 
act of local justicn. Out of the agitation 
arose a movement, chielly among tlm b)ng- 
lish-s-xuiking peoi)lts for the amu^xat ion of 
CaiUKuiwitU th(i United Ktates. Jlahlwhi 
mot- this with d(,5t(U*mine<l boblness; mu* was 
ho less liostili^ to a demand for Civnadian 
indopoudeiicti, a subsidiary rellex of t.he saim^ 
discontont. Since 1850 t here has Immui no 
BoriouH leaning in oitihor of tlieso directions In 
British Nortli America. 

The occasion of Baldwin’s rid.inunont was 
a motion to in(|niro into the working of tlie 
court of chanc.ory, wliich had just hwt\ 
eatablished. The house rejected t ju mot-ion, 
but, aa a majority from Upper Caiuida 
favoured it, lie interpreted tlusir vot.ii as an 
exprcaaion of non-contidtmee in him. He 
rofligned hia portfolio to the regret both of 
opponents anc, colleagues. In the ensuin if 
erections (1851) ho again solicited 1-lu^ su,- 
fragcofluB old constitmmey, the North Bid- 
ing of York, but was cbdealed by one of his 
nominal supporters. In fact, mnv issues or 
phases of issues were arising, and, as time 
wont on, there was a widening breach be- 
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8vo). He also wrote a prefatory descrii)- 
tion of the distvicis dealt with in a ^ Baro- 
metrical vSurvey of India,’ isaued in 1853 
under the editorship of a coinmitteo, of 
which Balfour was chairman, and in 1 Sod ho 
published ‘ Localities of India exempt from 
3holera.’ 

In 1857 appeared at Madras the work by 
which Balfour is best known, ‘ The Ency- 
clopindia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Commercial, Industrial, and 
Scieritiiic.* This book embodied preat ex- 
perience, vast reading, and iiidoniitahlo in- 
dustry. A second edition in hve volumes 
appeared in India in 1873, and between 1877 
and 1884 Balfour revistid the book for pub- 
lication in Eniflaud. After the first edition 
the word 'Cyc'nptedia’ was suhsti tilted in the 
title for ^ Encycloprcdia.’ The third edition, 
which was published in London in 1885, 
was at many points superior to the earlier 
impressions. Jhilfour’s outlay on it wa»s 
lavish and imgrnclgiiig, hut the nsofulneas 
of the work was soon generally recognised, 
and the whole expenditure was met within 
two years. 

From 1858 to IRttl Balfour was com- 
missioner for investigating tho debts of 
the nawab of the Carnatic, at whoso 
court he was lor many years polithuil agent. 
He acted for a short pcu’iod as assistant 
assay master at the Madras mint, aiid in tho 
military fmatice departunuit of India lie was 
at Madras examiner of medical aiatounts. 

In 1 lu^ joined the administrative grade 
of the Madras medical stall'. He was do mty 
inspector-getuiral of hospitals from to 
1870, and during this period he served aa 
deputy aurgoon-gmieral iu the Burmah divi- 
sion, the Straits S(ittlements, the Andamans, 
twic.e in tlie coded districts, twii;e in tho 
Mysore division, and Ihr four years with tlu^ 
Ifyderahacl subsidiary forc(^ and Hyderabad 
contingent. J 1 0 d ispl ay ed the utmost energy 
in the jiersonal inspection of his distric.U, 
and proved hisiiontinued intiu'est iu siuentilie 
matters by instituting the Mysore Miisoum 
in 181)0, and by publishing at Madras a work 
on ' The Timber Trees, Timber, and Fancy 
"Woods, as also tho Forests of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia,’ which reached 
a second edition in l8(hi, and a third iu 1 870. 

From 1871 to 1 87 0 Balfour was, as surgeon- 
general, head of the Madras medical depart- 
ment. In the second year of his period of 
oihee he conferred a groat bench t on the 
natives of India by drawing the attention of 
the Madras government to the necessity for 
educating women in the medical profession, 
native social ouatoms being sucli that native 
women wore debarred alike from receiving 


visits from nitulical num and from atlonding 
at tho public hospitals and dis]Mm8arios. As 
a result tho Madras Modi<^al Oolh^go was in 
1875 opoTuM to women, and his services in 
this direction wore c.omnnunoratod in lvS<)l 
by tbe oudowinent at Madras Univiu’sity of 
a 'Balfour mtuuoriaP gold medal, wilh't lie 
object of encouraging the nu^die.al eduiNitiou 
of women. Balfour’s last puhlieat ions bid’ore 
leaving India wen^ two pamphhvl,s with the 
general title ' Medical Hints to the Feople 
of India.’ They bore respiud.ividy the sub- 
titloM, ‘ The Vydian and tlui llakim, wliat 
do they know of Mediinin'r” and ' Eminent 
Medical Men of Asia, Africa, Euro )i', and 
America, who have advnnci^d Medical 
Science.’ Both ai>|)(*are(l at Medrasin 1875, 
and reached second editions in tho following 
year. 

In 1B7() Balfour rinally ret-urruMl to Eng- 
land with a good servici* piaisiou, after forty- 
two yiMirs’ residimee in Imba. Ih'-fore liis 
di^parturo public aelcnowliMlginimt of his 
labours was made in an address present ( hI to 
him at Madras by the Hindu, Mohaniine- 
dan, and Europium (communities. His por- 
trait was placed in the Government Oe.nt^ral 
Mu.senm. 

In h]ngland, Ix^sidi^s 'irepari.ng for the nress 
the third edition of lis ' Enc.y(dopaKl ,a of 
India,’ ho issiu'd 'Indian FonVtry’ (1885) 
ami ‘The Agrbrnltural Bests of India and of 
Eastern and Sontln^rn Asia, Vt'getahhs Ani- 
mal ’(1887), He di(‘d on 8 l8Ht) at 
107 Ghmci'ster 3Vrra(u^, Hydi^ Bark, at tins 
age of s(W(mty-six. He nnunhul, on 21 May 
185ii, the el(i(ist daughter of Dr. Gilchrist 
of Madras. 

Balfour was a fellow of the Madras Hni- 
versity, and a corn'Hponiling mmnhi'.r of the 
linpmdal Royal (hmlogioal Instiit-ute of 
Vienna. In addition to the works emum^- 
rated abovo, h(^ translab^d into Hindustani 
Dr. .1. T. Oontpnsst.’s ‘Outlines of Midwifery/ 
amlprocimM ami printed at. his own i^x 
translations of the sann* work in ’rami-, 
lugti, and (lanar<we, lb', also translated into 
Hindustani Ghu^’s ‘ Astronomy/ and pn^ 
;)ar('.diu 1 85 1 a (.iglot Hindustani and Eng- 
lish 'Statistical Map of th(» World/ wlii(*, i 
was also rmuh^red and printed in I’amll and 
Telugu. To perioditjal literature he matki 
a larger number of contributions on vainoua 
subjects, a list, of which is given in the 
'Oyclojmidia of India’ (3rd edit. 1885), 

I lis elder brother, Si h G bo how Baupoitb 
(lB()t)-l8l)4), general andjiolit-ician, was horn 
at Montrose in 1809. Ib^ was educatinl at 
tho Military Academy at Addiai'ornbe, t‘n- 
tored th(^ Mlidras artilh^ry in 1 8^25, and in the 
following y (jar joined tk'i royal artillery, and 
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or trying to measure, the height of the hills 
around with a mountain barometer. 

Brought up as a Homan catholic, Ball at 
thirteen was sent for three years to the Ho- 
man catholic college at Oscott, whence he 
went on to Christ’s College, Cambridge, being 
admitted in 1835. There, like Darwin, he 
fell under the influence of Professor John 
Stevens Henslow [c. v.], whose hotanical 
lectures he attended, and in whose family 
the * wild Irishman ’ was a prime favourite. 
He came out as twenty-seventh wrangler in 
1839, hut was prevented by his religion from 
taking a de ^roe. After leaving the university 
Ball travelled for four years in dillerent 
parts of Europe, seeing much of men and 
manners, and also of mountains and flowers. 
A valuable paper on the botany of Sicily 
was one of the results of these early travels. 
In 1845 he stayed for some time at Zermatt 
in order to study glaciers, making a series of 
observations. The conclusions he was led 
to, however, coincided so clo8(dy with those 
of James David Forbes fq. v.] that he re- 
frained from publishing them, though he 
afterwards contributed several *)aj)ers to the 
‘Philosophical Magazine,’ in w.iich he con- 
tested the hypothcBia with regard to tlio 
action of glaciers in the formation of Alpine 
valleys and lake basins that had been lately 
;jut forward. Ball was called to the Irish 
jar in 1845, but never practised. In 1846 
lie was appointed assistant poor-law com- 
missioner. This was at the period of the 
Irish potato famine. The work was severe, 
and in the following year ho was forced by 
ill-hoalth to resign. In 1848 lui stood un- 
successfully for the borough of Sligo. In 
1849 he was again appointed as 8e<’.ond com- 
missioner, a post which lie held for two 
years, when ho resigned it in order to stand 
as a liberal for comity Carlow, for whiali he 
was elected on 20 Jii .y 1852. In the House 
of Commons he advocated most of the liberal 
measures that have since bcjcome law : the 
disostablishment of the church of Ireland, a 
readjustment of land tenure, the reduction 
ot rents, and a new land valuation. Ho was 
not a free uent or a hmgthy speaker, but he 
made so cecided a mark in tie house that 
in 1855 Lord Palmerston ollered him the 
undor-secretaryslup for the colonies. 

In this position (winch he ludd for two 
yeorsj Ball was able to advance t he interest 
of science on several notable occasions. It 
was mainly due to his energetic representa- 
tions that the Palliser expedition wa^ pro- 
perly equipped and sent out to ascertain the 
^Dest routes within British terrritory for 
uniting by rail the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, Canada and British Columbia, 


Among the results of this entor])rise was the 
discovery of four “iracticiihlo passtvs, one of 
which is now foLowod by the Canadian 
Pacific Kail way [see Pallihhh, John]. 

Ball was also I’listrumoiital while in ollico 
in inducing the homo government t,o give 
its su-Dort to Sir W. Hooker’s eflorts for 
the piu Jeatiou of fioras of all our colonies, 
compiled on a d(4inite system, wliieh ho 
himself drew up, an undertaking <jqually 
important whether from t he commercial or 
from the scientific point of vimv. 

The combinat.ion of scient.itic zeal and 
sound ; 11(1 :,nn out a.s to the oxtiuit of the sup- 
port waic.h se,ienco might ivasono-bly claim 
:rom the state that Ball displayt^d whih^ at 
the colonial ofiiee led to his opinion being 
often asked, ami som(4inn^s act(»d on. But 
to the end of liivS life he deplored the com- 
parative indillbrenco to scionct^, and tho 
Ignorance of its practi(‘al rings on tho 
prosperity of nations, sliown by the British 
tr(‘asury, ns well a.s by British tVavellers and 
administrators in airqiinrlors of l,he glebe. 

In 1858 Ball C(>nt('Ht<»(l IJimunck, Ilia 
ardent symjiathy wit h Italian Ubmly (Cavour 
and Q.mntmo Helhi were among‘his (fioso 
friends) did iiim harm on this tuicusion with 
tho Irish prii^sts.and through their action ho 
was d(4eate(l after a lawm contest, This 
resiilt lie acciqittKl, dt's]nte subsiMiumit ojipor- 
tunities of a si^at ofi’enul him, as a definite 
discharge from publicj lih' and oirnu). 

To a man with the lastt*s Ihj had shown 
from childhood there was little struggle in 
resigning himsidf to the carm^r of a natural 
jdiilosopher. At the saim^ moimmt a delinh e 
direcJlhm was givim 1,0 his leisure by his 
nomination as >he first president of the 
Alpine Club. That association (founded in 
1857) was composed of a small band of 
enthusiastic lovers of the mountiains, who, 
having in common one of the chief pleasures 
of tlnnr liv(‘H, wore anxious to provide fixed 
ojiport uni ties for meeting, comparing notes, 
and develojiing prqjtjcts for mw advtmtures 
or extended researclies. Ball was s(4 tasted 
as the man who most thoroughly united in 
himself and rejm^stmttul the various niotlvi^s 
which insjiired the first members of t In^ elub ■ - 
the zest lor adventure, the love of tins glories 
of the moimttiins, <ir tlu^ patient pursuit of 
natural science in the many branches that 
arc open to the mountaimuir. 

He found another link with the Alps in ' 
hia first wlfi^, a dau ghter of the Nobile Al- 
berto Parolini, a distinguished naturalist, 
through whom lus subaomumtly came into 
property near Bassano. The t-ask he now 
set himself was the compilation of a guide 
to the whole Alpine chain from the Col di 
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college at Cainbriclgo on 3 Oct. 1888. Ho 
was also a fellow of tlio Linneaii, Geo- 
grapliical, and Antiquarian Societies of Lon- 
don, and of the Royal Irish Ac,adomy. 

Besides the works mentioned above Bull 
published papers in the Cambridge ^Mathe- 
matical Journal on physical science, in the 

* Idiilosophical Magazine,’ and in the * Re- 
ports ’ of the British Association, on the 
geological action of glaciers and on other 
subjects, on botanical subjects in the 

* Botanical Magazine,’ ‘ Journal of Botany,^ 
the * Proceedings of the Linnean Society,' 

* The Linniea,’ and the * Bullet. in de la 

Soci6t6 liotaniquo do France.' On Alpine 
subjects he contributed to the first series of 
^ Pc?aks, Passes, and Glaciers ’ (which he 
edited), 1850, 8vo, and to the ‘Alpine Journal.' 
He wrote the article ‘ Alps ’ in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pnedia Britannica’ (0th edit.), and an art.icle 
in the ‘ Edinburgh lleview,’ 1801, on glacier 
theories. contributed occasionally to 

the ‘ Saturday lieview ’ and * Nature.’ lie 
was also the author of a tract (18J7), ‘ What 
is to be done for Ireland P’ (*Jnd edit. 18-I0), 
and an article in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
1873, on Daniel O’Connell. 

[Biographical notieoH in Proceedings of tho 
Boyal Society, 18811-00, vol. xlviii. p, v ; Pro- 
ceedings of tho .Royal Goograpliical 8oci(»ty, 
1 ^ 00 , xii. 00 ; lournal of Botany, Docembor 
1880; Alpine Journal, vol. xv. No. 107, Po- 
briiary 1800, with portrait ; Proceedings of the 
Liniioan Socit‘ty, 1 888-00, p. 00 ; Kf>yal Society’s 
Cat. of Sciontiiic Papers ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

D. w; F. 

BALL, JOHN THOMAS (1815-1808), 
lord chiinctdlor of Ireland, was tho uhhwt 
son of Major Biuijainin Marcus Ball, of tho 
40th rttgimtuit of foot, an ofiicer who served 
with distinction in the pmiinsular cam- 
paign; Ills mother was Elizalieth, danghttir 
of Outhbt'rtFoUus of Holly brook, co. Carlow. 
Ball probtibly owed some of his most clm- 
racter'st.ic (puilitit^a to his paternal grand- 
mother, Piuielope PaurnitT, a member of an 
old Huguenot family st^tthnl in IrolaiuL Ho 
was born in Duldiii on H July 1815 and 
was eduoiited at Dr. Suiit.h’s sclrool in Rut- 
land S( iiare, Duldin, and at Dublin Univer- 
sity. jlntering Trinity College in 1831 at 
an unusually early age, he obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1833, and in 1835 graduated 
as senior moderator and gold medallist in 
ethics and logic, He was an actiwj member 
during his college days of the Oolloge His- 
torical Society, -loldinif in J837 the ollico of 
president. In 18-, 14 lie took the dcjgroe of 
^L.D. During the latter part of his college 
career, and in his earlier clays at the bar, 
Ball was a freq uent contributor to the ‘ Dublin 
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University Magazine,' and was intimately as- 
sociated whh saac Butt[>. v.], Samnol and 
Mortimer O’Sullivan [q. vU, Joseph Hhoridan 
IjC Farm [q. v.'j, and otlim-s. Jhill’s contri- 
butions w(^r(5 for the most part conc(^rnnd 
with historical and biogniphical stibjects, 
but he also wrot.e somogracid'ul verst's,* All 
his writings evincje sound classical scholar- 
slii ) and severe and fastidious taste. In 
18->0 he was calhid to the Irish bar, where 
he quickly rose to an eminent posilion, and 
in 1854 he was calhid to the iniuir bar. As 
a queen's counsel his practice lay mainly in 
the occlesiastituil courts, and later in tlui 
probate and matrimonial division, wluirt^ 
ais knowledge of civil law anti argunu'nta- 
tivo subthity rapidly raised him to tlui huul- 
ing position. In 18()3 thii primatti, Marcus 
Bertisford |^(i. v. Suppl.], appoiuttitl him vicar- 
gtmtiral ol the prt)vine(i of Arnmglu This 
appointmtmt marked tho comnuinctiintmt of 
his active iuttirest in the alVairs of tlui Irish 
church, of which lui was a dtivoltul membtir. 
In 18(5.3 Ball was ehicttid a betniher of the 
King’s Inns, and in 1805 was nuuhuj^uetm’s 
advocate in Tndund. In th<^ same year lu) 
first appeared in tlunirenaof polities, coming 
forwurt, at gmuu’ul tdtHditm of 1805 as a 
candidate for tht^ university of Dublin in 
tho character of an indt'pemhmt chure.hman. 
Tho agitation against the Irish eslablisli- 
meuthadalrt'ady commeruuul ; and Ball, ftirc- 
fioein sf the fierceness of th<< storm, ctmnselhid 
legis'.ation for ecch^siasthuil rtdbrm. His 
XKilicy involvtul tliii admission of deflcitmcies 
which the majority of tdmrchmtui wtua^ not 
prt'part'd to own, and liall was dtdt'attul at 
the polls. In 1807 Ball was nominatt'tl as 
amembt^rof the royal commission appoint tul 
by Disraeli to iiKpiire inhi the state of the 
church of Ireland, and in the folhnving year 
bc^came a memla^r of the constu'vativu^ ad- 
ministration as Holi('lt>or-g(»neral for Iri'land. 
Later in tlu^ same ymv lu» was advanced to 
bo attorney-gi'ueral for Ireland, 

In the uuuintime Glmlstomfs diudarations 
had raisiul the issue of dist^st.abUshmmit in a 
direct form, and in face of the impending 
peril the conservative eUictors of Dublin 
Jnivorsity rccognistul the import ance of 
making Ball’s abilities and knowh*dg(» of 
ecch^siasticalaf fairs availabhs for thedelence 
of the threatiuuul institution. Accordingly 
he was at the gemuuil ideclion of 1 808 r<^- 
turned to parliament as nnnnber for tht^ nni- 
V(!r8ity, ‘ Upon him from that moment 
devolved the task of inspiring, instructing, 
and inspiriting all the opposition that was 
possible in a hopeless minority of l!;3() to the 
mighty pur])OHe whi(di had rallied and united 
the liberal party ' ( Times), On tho iutroduc- 
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trait of Ball by Mr. Walter Osborne is in 
the hall of the king’s Inns at Dublin. 

Apart from his judicial eminence, Ball 
merits remembrance as one of the few Irish- 
men who have been strong enough to imi)res3 
their convictions upon English st-atesmen. 
As an orator he achieved with great rapidity 
an extraord inary reputation. In his writings 
lie was studiously sparing of ornament, and 
both of the treatises mentioned above aun’er 
in point of form from excessive condensa- 
tion. But their judicial tone will always 
render them valuable. 

[Ball Wright’s Records of Anglo-Irish Families 
of Ball ; Dublin Univ. Mag., Am*il 1875 ; 
obituary notices in the Times, 18 March 1898, 
and in Dublin Daily Express of same date; 
private information.] C, L. F. 

BALLAlSrOE, JOHN (1839-1898), orime 
minister of New Zealand, born in 1881-, was 
the eldest son of Sainuol Ballance, farmer, of 
Glenavy, Antrim, Ireland. Wh(3n fourteen 
he was ap])reriticed to an ironmonger in 
Belfast, and at eighteen was omiiloyed in 
the same business in Birmingham. While 
still young he emigrated to New Zealand 
and settled as a small shopkeeper at Wan- 
paiiui, but soon abandoning ahopktujning for 

J ournalism founded the * Wanganui llisrald.’ 
'.n the Maori war of 1807 he helped to orga- 
nise a company of troopers mid received a 
commission, of which ho was, however, de- 
prived by the minister of defence on uccoimt 
of certain critical articles on the operations 
of the war nrinted in his newspa ier. IBs 
conduct in tJie held had been gooc, and the 
war medal wa.s afterwards awarded him. In 
1875 he entered the House of Kepresenta- 
tives and took an active part in abolishing 
that part of the Now Zealand constitution 
tinder which the colony was for twenty-three 
years divided into provinces. Ballance then 
joined the liberal party formed in 1877 under 
Sir George Grey pp v. Su])pL], quickly made 
Ills mark as a fluent and thoughtful debater, 
and in March 1878 became treasurer in 
Grey’s ministry, On his motion a tax on 
the unimproved value of land was imposed 
in the same year ; but in 1879, after a pain- 
ful altercation with his chief, Ballance left 
the government and refused to rejoin it. The 
Grey ministry full, and a property tax re- 
placed the land tax. 

In 1884 Ballance again became a minister, 
Tinder his former colleague, Sir Itoburt Stout ; 
this time his portfolios were lands and native 
affairs. Kindly and pacific in dealing with 
the Maori, he aimed ai substituting concilia- 
tion for armed force, and in this — nicknamed 
the ‘ one policeman policy he was entirely 


successful. As miiusttjr of lands he endea- 
voured to plant bodies of musmployed work- 
men on the soil as peasant farmin-s holding 
allotments nudi'r p(u* )etual k^ase from the 
crown in state-aided villagi? Het,tl(muuitH. 
Though some of tluiso failed, more ■ )ros(Kn*(Hh 
Ejected from oiUce in 1HH7, BaLatice whs 
elected leader of the liberal opposition in 
1889 and formed a ministry hi J aiuiary 1891, 
on the defeat of Sir Harry Atkinson [q, v. 
Supnl.] Though in failing health he did 
not aesitate to stakis his luiiiiHD’y’soxist.enee 
on a aerie^s of progressive nuMisures of a re- 
markably bold and expmnmmit al kind. Those 
with which he was most closely and ])(n’So- 
nally concerned were : (1) the abolition of 
the prop(».rty tax, and the subst.itution there- 
for of a graduated land tax and in<!oin(3 tfixj 
(2) the cliange of life tenure of seats in the 
legialativo councih— tin? tipper lionse of the 
colony’s parliament— to a tenure of stnen 
years; (3) the extension of th(3 sunVagii to 
all adult women; (•!) th(3 njstihd.ion of jiro- 
porty voters to one electoral roll In addi- 
tion Ballance obtained from the <:ohmial 
office the admission that the viceroy should 
act on the advice of his ministtu's in resp(*et 
of nominations to tins uppisr honsts ; also that 
he should take tins sanns advictj wlnsn isxtsr- 
cising tins pnsrogativts of nnsnsy. Aiusthisr 
beneficial measure of Ballainse’s phice<l largo 
Maori reserves in this North Island unler 
the public trusteis, opmilng them to stsUle- 
ment, but presisrving fair rents for tins natives 
owners. As premier ho shows'd iunsx])i!Ct(Hl 
constructive ability and managing skill, tJie 
progressive policy of his ministry took the 
country by storm, and ehielly to’ tliis it is 
due that his party still governs the colony. 
Ballance himself did not live to sou the 
effect of this sucet^ss, At the Inaght of his 
popularity Im died after a severe surgiiad 
O’ Kiratiou on 27 April 1893. ,11(3 was a man 
of quiet manner, amiable temner, simple a,nd 
unassuming in his way of ,ife, yet solid, 
widely read and well informed, and, though 
sensitive to criticism andpuhlic opinion, vt^ry 
far from being the rash, empty, weak dema- 
gogue he was somethnes called, lie was 
twice married, but left no chilrlnm. 

[Gieborno’s Ttulors and Statesmen of NawZ<ja- 
land, 2nd edit., 1897 ; Heeves’s Long White 
Cloud, 1898; Character Sketchj Tim Hon, John 
Ballance, by 8ir llohert Stoat, in Review of Ki^- 
riowB (Australian edition), Mellmurne, 1808. 
Sea also New Zealand nowspapors, 28 April to 
10 May 1893/1 W. P. R, 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812- 
1887), serjeant-at-law, bom in Howland 
Street, Tottenham Court Boad, on 3 Jan. 
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work cliiiractiU'iscid by a p;reiitor urbanity r 
not l)y a } 2 i'r((ator coborouce tlian its prode- 
cossor. IbiUantiiKi, wlio at tho closo of liis lilb 
was ono of (n{^*ht warviviiig serjoants-at-law, 
cliod at ISlurgate on 9 Jan. 1B87. lie married 
oil 4 Dec. iH4L Kliza, daughter of Henry 
Gyles of London. His son, Mr. Walter 
Ballantine, was M.P. for Coventry 1887-91). 

Ballantine was for many years a well- 
Iciiowii figure in metropolitan and especially 
in theatrical and journalistic society. His 
intimate knowledge of human nature made 
him a tower of strength for tho dtilence 
in criminal trials. He was a brisk and 
tolling speaker, but owed his unique posi- 
tion rabhcir to bis skill as a cross-ia^aminer 
and to the fact that he was a recognised 
adept in tho art of penetrating the 
motives and designs of criminals. He 
was generally cnalited with being tho 
origiial of Oliananbrass in Troll ooe’s novid 
of ‘ Orley Farm/ Tlie valuo of .lis career 
as a pattern for the ])rof(^.ssion was not un- 
questioned, According to tlio ^ Law ''rinn^s’ 

^ he died very poor iiuleiHl,’ and ^ left 
behind liiin scarcely any lesson, ovtui iu 
his own poor biography, wliU'h the rising 
generation of lawy(n*s (louldi)roliiahly huirn.’ 

A good Woodluirylyoe portniit was pre- 
fixed to ‘ The Old Woric and the New,’ 1884-. 

[ Somo Exporioncoa of a BaiTist(5r’H Li lb, 
18H2; Foster’s IVlen at the Bar, 18H5, p. 21; 
lioaso’s Modern English lliogvephy, 1892, p. 
147; Mon of the Time, 12th cd. IHH7; (lent. 
Mag. 1853, i. 101 ; IlluHtratiHl Nows, 1840, i. 
317, and 22 Jan, 1887 (portrait) ; Times, 10 Jan. 
1887 ; Law Times, 15 Jan. 1887.] T. S. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MTGHAEL 
(18125-1894), writer of boys’ books, born at 
Edinburgh on 24 April 1825, was the sou of 
Alexander Ballantyne, a younger brother of 
James Ballantyne [q. v.j, tlio printer of 
Scott’s works. He lised himself to tell how 
his father was employed to copy for the 
w.ss the early novels of the Waverley series, 
'iecauso liis handwriting was least known to 
the compoHitora. liis eldi^st brother was 
James Robert Ballantyne [q.v.], the distin- 
guished orient, alist. 

When a boy of sixteen Robert Michael 
was apprenticed by his father as a clerk in 
the service of the Hudson’s liay Fur Com- 
pany, at a salary commencing at 20^. lie 
went out to Rupert Land in -841 , and spmit 
six years for the most part in trading with 
the Indians. lie kept a rough diary of his 
doings, and on his return to Scotland in 
1848 tins was published by Blackwood as 
^Hudson’s Bay; or, Life in the Wilds of 
North America.’ For tho next soven years 


he occupied a post in tln^ print, ing and pub- 
lishing linn oi J’honias Constable of Edin- 
hiirgJi. In NovmnbtM' 1855 the Edinburgh 
•niblislior, Willnun Nelson, Hugg^'sli^d to 
‘hillantyne that ho should wril,(^ a book for 
boys, embodying some of liis (‘.xp(‘ri(inc,(\s in 
tho ' great loni^ a,n(l’ Tins was rapidly com- 
posof, and succi'SHfiilly issued in IHHti as 
‘SnowMnkes and Sunbeams; or, the Young 
Fur Traders,’ tlu^ first part of the title. l)(dng 
dropped in Hubseipamt e<fiti()ns. ‘ From that 
day to tills, ’ wrot(^ Rallantyue in 1893, M 
have lived by making st,ory liooks for young 
folks.’ in Iiis second book, MJiigava: a 
Tale of Eskimo Land’ (1857), he again 
drisw upon the great, north-west. In his 
third, the ‘Coral Island’ (1857), in describ- 
ing what lie liad not simui, ho made a some- 
what humorous blunder in regard to the 
cocoanut, which lie descrilaal as growing in 
llie form famiruir to tlu^ English marlu^.. 
Thenceforth la^ (h‘t,ennine.d ‘ t.o obtain infor- 
mation from tlu' fountain-head.’ Thus, in 
writ ing ‘The Life Boat. ’(18(}4 ), lie wtml. down 
to Ramsgnt.e and made t.ho a,c(|naintance of 
Jarman, tlio coxswain ol tlio lifeboat then^; 
in preparing Liglit house ’ (18051 ho 

obtained ptu-mission from tlm Northern 
Lights Commission to visit the Bell Rock, 
and studied St-eviuison’s account of t.ho 
huilding ; to obtain local colour for‘ Eight ing 
the Elames’ (18(57) he served with the Lon- 
don salvngi^ corps as an amal,mir fireman; and 
‘ J)(‘ep Down ’ (I8(>8) took him among tho 
Cornish miners. J I e visited Norway, Canada, 
Algi(‘rs, and the Cane (^dony for materials 
respectively for ‘ lirling the Bold,’ ‘’fhe 
Norsemen of the W(‘st,’‘Th(i Birate City,’ 
and ‘The Setth^r and the Savage.’ He got 
Captain Sliaw to rea<l t he proofs of ‘ blight- 
ing the Elames,’ and Sit Arthur Blackwood 
those of ‘ Bust naste,* 

In such stories as the above, to which may 
bo added ‘The World of lee’ (I85tl), ‘The 
Dog Crusoe’ ( 1 8(50), ‘ The Gorilla Hunters’ 
(18(52), ‘The Iron Horse’ (1H71), and 
‘Black Ivory’ (1873), Ballanlynecontinmal 
the successes of Mayne Reid. But his 
success is thti more remarliahhunasmuch as, 
thougli his books are nearly always Instnic- 
tive, and his youthful heroes embody all tho 
virtues inculcated by Dr. Smiles, liis tales 
remained giuiuinely popular among boys 
(despite the rivalry of Juh^s Vurn<s Henty, 
and Kingston) for a period of nearly forty 
years, during which Ballanlyne produced k 
series of over eighty volumes. He was a 
thoroughly religious man, an act.lve sup- 
porter of tlie volunteer movement in its 
early days, and no mean draughtsman, ex- 
hibiting waiur-colourtj for many yearw at tho 
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Tliomas Bardolf succeeded his father as 
fifth baron in 1386. He had married, before 

8 July Amicia, dauj^hter of Kalph, 

second baron Cromwell, and aunt of Kalph, 
foui'th baron Cromwell v.], and had on 

9 May 1383 been enfeoded by his father of 
the manor of lleshington. His mother in 
her will requested Henry Percy, first earl of 
Northumberland fq. v.], to superintend tlio 
aiTangemeiits for her funeral, and Bardolf s 
daughter Anne married Sir William Cliilord, 
Northumberland’s right-hand man. Bardolf 
therefore naturally followed the political 
load of the Percies during Richard l.l’s reign. 
On 6 April 1399 he received letters of pro- 
tection on going to Ireland with the king 
(llYMtaiq viii. 79), but there is little doubt 
that he, like Nortliumberlancl,,ioin(Hl Henry 
of Lancaster when he landed in V'crksluro 
in the following July, and from the begin- 
ning of Henry IV’s reign he was an active 
member of the privy council (Nioouas, Onli- 
nances, i&c. i. 106 s(|q.) On 9 Feb, 1490 ho 
offered to assist Ihuiry against '’.he French 
or the iScots ' without wag(\s or reward,^ and 
accompanied the king oh his invasion of 
Scotland in the following August. 

Tho loyalty of the P(^rci(\s to Henry TV 
■was, however, Hhortll ved, and 1 iardol f appcjurs 
to have betm iniplicaled to soino extent in 
Hotsour’s rebellion of M()3. He is said to 
have :jeen convicsied of trtiasou and pardoned 
{Chmi,, ed. (Hies, p. 42), but even Mr. 
Wylie is unable to throw light on tliis 
obscure allair. In any case Bardolf seems 
to have been fully restored to favour, jmd 
continued a regular attendant at the privy 
council until the begiuniugof 1405, Secretly, 
ho'wever, he was 3 >rivy to the plots formed 
in the winter of 14 J4-5, F ve.u at the couiicil 
board he had shown a refractory disposition 
in opposin’^ grants and other measurt!a, and 
•when, in May 1405, Henry summoned him 
to Worcester to serve against tho Welsh, 
Bardolf disobeyed the order and made his 
way to Northumberland, On 12 June his 
property was declared confiscated, and on 
the 19ta the peers found that he had com- 
mitted treason, but suggested that a pro- 
clamation should be made ordorinj him to 
appear ■within fit teen days of Midsummi^r, 
or else to bo condemned by default. Instead 
of aypoaring at York on 10 Aug., the date 
iRxec, Bardolf, with Northumberland, fled 
to Scotland, Some of his lands weri^ granted 
to Prince John, afterwards Duke of Bedford, 
and others to Henry and Thomas Beaufort. 

Boon afterwards the Scots proposed to 
surrender Northumberland and Bardolf in 
exchange for the Earl of Douglas, who had 
been captured by the English at Ilomildou 
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Hill; but the two peers escaped to Wales, 
To Bardolf is ascribed the famous tripartite 
treaty dividing Jilngland and Wales betwi^m 
Owen Qleudower [q. v,], Sir Edmund Mor- 
timer (1370-1 409 P} [(|, V.], and the Earl of 
Northumberland, whudi was now sohunnly 
agreed to. 1 )uring the spring of 1 4()() Nortli- 
uinborland and Bardolf remained in Wales, 
giving what Indp theycouhl to Owen Gbm- 
dower, but m July tlu\y sought safm* refuge 
at Pai'is. There they nviri'smdnd themstdves 
as tho su]>porters, not o.' t lu^ ps<uido llichard, 
but of th(^ young Earl of March ( Uamhav, i. 
112, 113). Tlu'.y faihul, howeviu’, to obtain 
any material support, wm*e <‘(pially unsuc- 
cessful in Flau(hM*H, and hnally V(4.urn(Hl to 
Bcotlaud. TImy luul still some st^enq; sup- 
porters in the north of England, wlien^ tho 
nrevalont disorder sciuned to oiler souu^ faint 
Tiopes of success. In January 1407“ 8 tlu^y 
crossed the T’weml, aiul advanced to T’hirsk, 
whore they issued a muuifesto. But. tluur 
following was small, and on 19 Feb. they 
were deteated by Sir Thomas Kokeby [q. v,] 
at Bramliam hioor, Northumberland was 
killed, and Bardolf, who was capt.ured,died 
of lus wounds the same night. His body 
was cuartenul, and iiarts of it. sent to Lou- 
don, ! jynn, Shrewsbury, and York, the luaul 
being i^.^:lui)ited at Liiu.*.oln {Rut/lkh (Umm^ 
ed. Davies, p. 31). Lord Bardolf (iguroH ])ro- 
miiumtly in Shakespeare’s ^ Hmir^ IV, part 
H, the other Bardolf, Bistol’s frimul, who 
appears in botli parts, and also in * Henry V,' 
seems to b(i entiridy hniq inary. 

By his wile, wl 10 diiu- on I July 1421, 
Bardolf had issue two daughters: Anne, 
who married lirst Sir WilUtini OlillbnL 
and aecondly Sir Reginald Hubluim; anti 
Joan (1390-1*447), who married Sir William 
Phelip (1383-M41) of Denningt.ou, Suilnlk, 
and Er])ingham, Norfolk [ef. art. 

HAAt, SiH TnoMAa], Htrstuwt^d at Agln- 
court, was captain of Harlleur 1421 -1422, 
treasurer of tht^ househohl to Htmry V, and 
chamberlain to Henry VI, and on 13 Ntw. 
1437 was created Baron Bardolf; on his 
death in 1441 the peerage became ext inct. 

[Full details of Bardolfs lifts with ample re* 
fert-nces to the original aurlmrities, are g vtni in 
Wylie’s Hist, of Iltmry J V and Ramsay’s Lan- 
caster and York. The ehief are Ortlinanees of 
the Privy Otiuucil, ed. Nieolas; KotuU Pari, ; 
Rymer’s Faulera, vid. viii. ; Oal, Rt)t., Pat, ; Ojd. 
Rob. Claus.; Bu.ssex Arelneol. Ctdl. vol. xi.; 
Bltimefielti’s Norfolk, passim; (L E. ClokayiieJ’H 
Oomplete Peoruge.] A. F, P. 

BARKLY, Snt HENRY (1815 189B), 
colonial governor, born in 1815, was the only 
Bon of yEneas Barkly of Monttnrjfle in Ross- 
shiro, a West India merchant. He received a 
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ter of Sir Thomas Simson Pratt [q. v.] By 
his lirab wile ho had two sons. 

His son, Aiithub Ct]orL Stcakt Babklt 
(18-43-1890), colonial governor, was educated 
at Harrow, and hecaine a lioiitoiiant in the 
carabineers. In November IHOO ho was 
nominated private secretary to his father in 
the Mauritius, and afterwards filled the same 
ollice at the Cape of Good llo )e. In August 
1877 he was appointed a resident magistrate 
in Basutoland. He took part in the Jhiaiit.o 
campaigns in 1879 and 1880, and in November 
1881 was appointed cliiefcommissionerof the 
Seychelles. In January 1886 he became 
lieutenant-governor of the Falkland IslandsM, 
but returned to the Seychelles in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1888 he was noininatcul 
governor of Heligoland, whore ho remained 
until its transfer to Germany in August 
1890. He died on 27 S(q)t. 1800, while on 
a visit to Stapleton Park, Pontefract. 

[Mon and Women of the Time, 1895 ; Times, 
22,26,27 Oct. 1898; FoKtor’s J^aroucUagt* nml 
Knightage; Colonial OlHeo List-s; Oilicial K(^- 
turnH of Miunhors of Pari.; (rent. Mag. 181-0 
ii. 580, 1857 ii. 327, UG ; Kodway’s Hist. (»f 
British Guiana, 1891, iii. 109-12; Garduer’.s 
Hist, of Jamaica, 1878, pp. 448, 452 ; MolUmo’s 
Life and Times of 8ir J. 0. Molfcono, 1900, pas- 
sim ; Martiuoau’s Life of Krore, 1895, ii. 171, 
173 ; Tlieal'a South Africa (Story of the Nation.s), 
1894, p. 320 ; Kopiy of Pnisidoiit Hiirgors t.o the 
Dc'Spauho.s of Sir II. Barkly(()llh'ial Cornwp. of 
South African Kep.), 1874; Bowotfs Tliiriy 
Years of Colonial Oov(frnmont, od S. Liuu^- 
Poolo, 1880, ii. 75-C, 81, 223; Googr. Journal, 
1808, XU, 621-2.] E, I. 0. 

BAELOW, PETEU AVILTAA.M (1809- 
1885), civil engineer, born at Woolwich on 
1 Feb. 1800, was thi^ iddi^st son of Ptsltsr 
Barlow [q. v.' ^ In 182(1 he b(*came a pu])il 
of Henry Ihuinsou I’almer, then acting as 
asslslant engineer to 'rhomas Telford [q, v.] 
Under Palmer he was engaged on the Liver- 
pool and Birmin^diam Canal and the now 
^Jondon Docks, hi 1827 lie was elect ml an 
associate member of the. Institution of Civil 
Engiueera. In 1831 and 1835 he was em- 
ployed in survey ing the county of Kent for 
the London and’ Doviir railway, and in IB3(1 
he was appointed resident engimjer, under 
Sir William Oubitt [q. v.], on the central 
division of the line between Edenbridge and 
Headcorn. In 1888 and 1839 the sections 
from Edenbridge toKedhill and from Head- 
corn to Folk(iatono wore placcid in his hands; 
in 1840 he became resident engineer of tbo 
whole line; and subsequently lie was ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief. In 1842 he d(v 
signed and executfjd the Tunbridge Wells 
branch, a line remarkable from the fact that 


it was execiit(id, with the cousont of the 
landowners and occu])ierH, ludore tlu^ act. of 
parliament sanctioning it was obt.aiiuul. 
During the next eight y<uirH lu^ was (uigagnd 
on the extension of the Tmibridge Wells 
branch to Ha, sling, m, (he North Kmit, the 
Ashford and Ilaslings, and the Hedliill and 
Heading railways, and from l85C)h(^ was tun- 
ploycid in connection with tlu^ N('wl.own and 
Oswestry, the Ijondmidcrry and Ihiniskilltui, 
and the LondorubuTy and Col(iraine railways. 
On 20 Nov. 1845 ho was elect.ed a follow of 
the Koyal Socii'ty, 

In 1858 Harlow inv(»HtigM,ted, with the 
assi.stancc of inodids of largn size, ila* con- 
struction of bridg(V^ of gnuit span, ])Mying 
especial atHmtinu to tlu^ probh'in of sllHeiiifjg 
the roadway of sns])(Mision bri(lg(\s. It hat. 
been supptnsed that, to niakt^ a Huspmisiou 
bridge as stilf as a girdm- bihlge it was 
nec(is.sary to use hitticti giiahu's sutruntuitly 
strong to bear the load of tluunselvt's, anil 
that such bein^* th<^ case suspiuisloii chains 
were uselesH. larlow, lioweviM', .showtHl the 
possibility of stiHeningsiispiMiHitui bridgiss by 
companitirely light parallel girdm's t^.Kt.eml- 
ing from phsr to i)i(n’. Ha, How’s (‘otudusiouH 
have been eonfinmal by William John Mac- 
qtiorn Hmdiim^ ((I. v,]’ (Mmiuat of App/M 
Mvr/ianm, (ul. JMillar, 181)8, p, 370). VV'hilo 
iiive.stigating this ])rol)leni Harlow examimal 
the great railway and road bntlge at Niagara, 
and on his return publislmd M )bservid loins 
on the Niagara Hailway Huspimsion Hrhlgn’ 
(Loudon, l8()t), 8vo). Hhort.ly anerwa.rdH a 
conqiany was formed for constructing a 
bridge across the 4'hameH at Lainbdh, of 
wluchhe was appointed en.»’iiu»er. IduH wire 
rope suspension bridge, waich was opmu^l 
on 11 Nov. 1802, contaimul diagonal st-nits 
in connection wii.h thi^ vi^rtical t.ios from 
which the roadway was ,suMpeiuhHl. hi this 
way a sulllc/amt dt^gree of Ht.ilVmssH was at- 
tained to permit larj^i^ gas mains to be laid 
across the brid ;((uvit. lout any leakage, 1 Lam- 
beth bridge, * t ,ie ehnapt^st bridge in London/ 
which cost with its anprouebes 45,000/., was 
-nirchased by tho Metropolitan Hoard of 
Yorks (WiiMATM-iy and Connimoham, Xon- 
donPmt and Vrenent^ 1891, ii, 358), 

During the conHtX'UCtion of tln^ bridge the 
process of sinking or forcing into the day 
tho <uLst-iron cy.indera wliitsh formed the 
pitTH suggested to Barlow the* idea that Hindi 
cylinders could easily he. driven horizontally, 
and could be emidoyiul in suit abh^ soils for 
tunnelling under river biids. In acconlamui 
with these theories the Tower subway was 
constructed in 1809 and 1870 by excavating 
a tunnel through the clay bed of the Thames 
by means of a wrought-inm shield, liight feet 
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titled * Callings from Nature/ He moved 
to Ebury Street, London, in 1847. His first 
independent worlc was a plate in the line 
manner from John Phillip’s * Courtship,’ exe- 
cuted in 1848, and this led to a close friend- 
ship with the painter, the most important of 
whose pictures he subsequently engraved. 
These include ^Dona Pepita,’ 18fi8; *Tlie 
Prison Window/ 1860; ‘The House of 
Commons in I860,’ 1860; ‘Prayer in Spain/ 
1873; ‘ Highland Breakfast,’ 1877 ; and the 
ctdebrated ‘La Gloria/ 1877. Barlow was 
the executor of Phillip’s will, and drew up 
the catalogue of the collection of liis works 
which was brought together at the T^ondon 
international exhibition of 1878. Tn IHHO 
he engraved M il lais’s ‘ Huguenot/ and in 1 805 
his ‘ M r First Sermon/ and during the latter 
part 0 *-, his life was largely engag('.d upon 
that artist’s works. The portraits of Bright, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Newman, Lord tSalis- 
bury, and other public characters, painted 
by Millais for Messrs. Agnew, were all en- 
graved by Barlow. Other well- known plat<^s 
:)y him are the ‘Death of Ohattorton,^ after 
it. Wallis; portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
after Tvneller ; portrait of Charles Dickens, 
after Frith; and several after Jiandseer, 
Maclise, Ansdell, and Sant. Barlow on- 
graved Turner’s ‘ Wreck of tho Minotaur’ 
for the Earl of Yarborough, who presented 
the plate to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, and for the same charity he in 
185(5 executed a large etching of iNirnor’s 
^Vintage of Macon/ This ho thirty years 
later undertook to complet(i in mezzotint, 
and he had just accomplished the work at 
the time of tis death, Barlow was elect(^d 
an associate en ^^ravor of the Royal Academy 
in 1878, a fuL associate in 1876, and an 
academician in 1881, He was a member 
and for many years secretary of the Et.ching 
club, and in 1886 was aiipointtnl director 
of the etching class at South Kensington. 
Barlow was a very accomplished engraver, 
and one of tho last survivors of th(^ old sc.hool 
of mezzotint and mixed work, He died at 
his house, Auburn i^odge, Victoria Jtoad, 
Kensington, on 24 Dec. 1889, and was buried 
in the Brompton ccm(jtery. 

l^ortraits of him were painted by John 
Phillip in 1856, and by Miiais in 1886, and 
he sat for the figure of tho sick ornitholo- 
gist in the latter’s picture, *The Ruling Pas- 
sion ; ’ Millais’s portrait is now in the Old- 
ham Corporation Art Gallery, and is repro- 
duced from a photo ifraph in the * Manohoster 
Quarterly,’ April 1891. A photograpliic por- 
trait, with biographical notice, appeared in 
Mr. F, G. Stephens’s ‘ Artists at Hoxne/ 1884. 

Barlow married, in 1851, Ellen, daughter 


of James Cocks of Oldham, who survives. 
In 1801 the Oldham corporation acruinKl an 
almost complete collection of BarJow’e en- 
gravings. 

[Memoir by Mr. TTarry Thornbor. ropriritod 
from the Manchostor (iuarlerly, April 1801; 
Athonfmim, 28 Doc. 1880 ; O^iines, 28 Xloc. 1880 ; 
]VlaiK‘he«tor Evonitiir Nows, 27 Doc. 1880; iiotos 
kindly snpplitjd by Mr, C, W. Sutton, and privato 
information.] P'. M. OT), 

BARNARD, FREDERTOK (1 8-16 1 80(i), 
linmm’ons artist, youngest child of Edward 
Barnard, a manufadiiring silviirsmith, was 
born in Angel Sl r(^(d;, St,. Martln’s-b^Grand, 
London, on 2(> Mfiy IH-K), Ho studied first 
at lLuitherl(\y’Mnrt*S(;lio()l in NownmnStiMHit, 
wbore still pr(‘serv(»lHom(5 clev(ir carica- 
tures exe(mt(ul by him of his master and 
fellow pupils, anil later under Bounat in 
Paris, Mis earliest publication was a set of 
twenty charc(»al drawings entitled ‘Tho 
People of Paris,’ and lie b(‘catne a very 
popular artist in black and white, childly ex- 
celling in the didineation of tlu^ types and 
manners of the lower orders of society, Ah 
early as 186.3 he had cont ributed to ‘ I’unidi/ 
and for two years he was cart oonist to ‘ b'un/ 
Barnard was one of tlu^ most Nym])athetic 
and successful of the interpnd.ers of Charh^H 
Dickims; the majority of the cuts in tho 
household edition of that author’s works 
(1871-9) are from his pimcil, and between 
1879 and 1884- ho issuiMl three 8m’ie.s of 
‘ Character Sketches from I lickens/ He also 
illustrated novels by Justin Macarthy, II. E, 
Norris, and others, and much of his work 
appeared in ‘ CJood Words,’ ‘ Onco a Week,’ 
and tho ‘Illustrated London News/ A lino 
edition of Runyan’s M’ilgrim’s I’rogress/ 
mainly illustrated by Barnard, ap->eared in 
1880. Ho collaborated with Mr. IL Hims 
in his ‘How the Poor Live/ 1883, and 
during 1886 and 1887 worked in Atneriisafor 
Messrs. Harper Brothers. Among liis latest 
productionH was a scries of parallel {haracters 
drawn from Hhakespeare and Dickens, which 
appeared in Mr, Harry Furniss’s weekly ’our- 
na, entitled ‘ Jfika Joko’ in 1891 and ’ 895. 
Barnard painted a few oil pictures of gri^at 
merit, which appeared from time to time 
at the Royal Academy, and were brouglit 
together at the exhibition of * Eng’tsh 
Humorists in Art/ 1889. Of these the best 
are ^My first I’antomime’ and ‘ My last Pan- 
tomime’ (the property of Hir Henry Irving), 
‘Tho Jury— I’ilgrim’s Progress/ ‘Saturday 
Night in tho East End/ and * The drowil 
be:oro the Guards’ Band, St. James’s Park/ 
Barnard married in 1870 Alice Fanid»ij,a 
nitico of Michael Faraday [q, v/J lie was 
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sonally he would never accept a privilej^e 
■which involved the renunciation of his 
rights as a British suhiect. IIo was there- 
fore regarded with some favour by President 
Kruger, and his persuasions were to some 
extent responsible for the president’s consent 
to the extension of the Cape railway into 
the Transvaal; he failed, however, to induce 
the president to withdraw his support from 
the Netherlands railway, or to ?rant mu- 
nicipal government to Johannesburg. He 
was naturally not inithited into the secret 
of the Jameson raid of l)ecember 1896, which 
he afterwards denounced in unmeasured 
terms; but his nephew, Mr. S. B. Joel, was 
one of the reform committee of Johannes- 
burg, and after tho raid Barnato went to 
Pretoria to plead on the prisoners’ behalf ; 
he also threatened to close down all hi& 
mines and throw twenty thouKsand whites 
and a hundred thousand Kalllrs out ol em- 
ployment unless the prisoners were released. 
When their release was ellected Barnato pre- 
sented to Mr. Kruger the two marble lions 
which guard the entrance to what was then 
the presidency at Pretoria. 

Barnato’fl health began to fail in 1807, 
and on 14 June he threw himsidf overboard 
from the Scot, not far from Madeira, on his 
way from Cape Town to Southampt.mi ; the 
Capo logislatiiro adjourned on heading tho 
news ; his body was r(HJOvor£Kl and brought 
to Southampton, where, on tho IHth, a 
coroner’s jury returned a verdict of Meath 
by drowning wliihi tcunporarily insane.^ 
Barnato was buriial on tins SiOth by tho 
side of his father in Wilhisden cemetery; a 
portrait is prehxed to Raymond's * Memoir.^ 
«ie marriec, in 1875 at Jumberloy, and his 
widow, with two sons and one daughter, 
survived him. 

Barnato possessed a wonderful financial 
aptitude, utitiring industry, and a genius for 
stock exchange spi^culation. lie retained 
his ignorance through life, read nothin?, not 
even the newspaperH, and amused himself 
with the drama of the lower sort, with 
nrize-lighting, and horsivracing. He was, 
however, generous, good-natured, and free 
from snobbery, lie did not live to com- 
plete tho mansion he commenced building 
m 1895 at the corner of Park Lane and 
atanhop© Street. Tho raanagemtmt of hi.s 
buarnoss affairs devolved upon his nephew, 
Woolf Joel, who was assassinated at 
Johannesburg in March 1B9B, and buried in 
Willesden cemetery on 19 April (see Times, 
20 April 1898). 

[Memoir by E, Raymond, 1897; Times, 
16 and 21 Jane 1897; Cape Times, 16 Juno; 
Cap© Argus and Johannesburg Star, 17 June; 
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Cecil Rhodes, by Vindox, 1900, chap. vi. ; Fits:- 
'DMlrick’s Tmnsviial from Within, 1899 ; J» 
McCall Theafs .South Africa, cd. 1899.] 

A. F. P, 

BARNBY, Sm JOSMPH 
composer and conductor, son of Thomas 
1-^arnby, an organist, was born at York on 
12 Aug. 1838. At tlio age of s(W(m lie Ix^- 
came a cliori.st(ir in tln^ minst er, a,s six of his 
brothers had been before him. He began to 
teach music at tho ago of tmi, and was an 
organist and choirmnsto.r at tw(‘,l ve. At six- 
teen ho out, ered tho Royal Ae.adcmiyof Alusic 
as a student, anti (in isriti) was narrowly 
d( 5 feat(id by (Wir) Arthur Sullivan [tp v. 
Su])pl.l in the comp«‘,tition for lh(^ first hlim- 
(lelssolin scholarship. Aft.tu’ holding tho 
organistshio of Mitcham church fora short 
time Baru,)y retunu^d to his native city*, 
whore for four years lu^ taught music, lie 
then delinittdy .sVith^d in Bontlon, wluu’o ho 
siiccos.siv(ily Imld th(», followiugap])ointinents 
a.s organist and tdioinnaslior : St, Micluiol’s, 
(iueimhitbo (30/. per annum) ; St.. .laim^B 
the Loss, Wt^stminster ; St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street (18153-71); St.. Anne’s, Soho (1871- 
188(5). Tho Hervicosat St.. AndiM^.w’s lu’ought 
him a great roput.ut.ion by reason of tluur 
liigli standard of intiu-pn^ration and llu^ mo- 
dern charaettir of t ln^ mnsie. rmuler(‘<l t.lun'o, 
especially thatofdounod, with which Parnhy 
was mucli in sympathy. Mr. Ihlward Lloytl 
was a mtmiber of the eJioir, At St. A nine’s, 
Soho, Burnhy introdiuaul tlm h^ss-known 
Passion music (St. .)olin) by J. S, Bach, 
which was performed with tindutstral actunn- 
paniment, Hum tpiite a novelty in a parish 
church. 

In 18(51 Barnby became musical advist^rto 
Messrs. Novello, which appoinl.numt he held 
till 187(1. At the instlgathm of Messrs. 
Novello *Mr. JoHtiph Barnby’s choir * was 
formed under his conduct orship in 18(57, the 
first concert being givim at St. James’s Hall 
on 23 May. From IH(>9 (‘.oucerts were givi'n 
under the d<*.Hignntit>n ‘ ( Irat.orio Ootuu'rts,’ at 
wliicli the low pitch mnmtl) was 

introdiKsed, and sevi^ral gnmt works wei*e 
revived and admirably ])erfornjed, e.g. Han- 
del’s Mephtlia,’ Beethovim’s great mass in. 
I), and Bach’s * St. Msttluw Ihissum.’ At 
the end of 1872 the choir was amalgamatiul 
with that; conducted by M. (h)unod, and, as 
the Royal Albi‘rt Hair(3horal Society (now 
Royal Choral Society), began to give con- 
certs on 12 Feb. 1873. For the remaining 
twentv-thrtas years of his life Barnby con- 
ductei this society with conspicuous a/dlty, 
and proved to be a choral tumduclor of the 
highest attainment. Wagner’s ^ Parsifal/ in 
a concert-room version, was produced by 
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In June 1 835 lie left Mere and settled in Darn- 
gate Street, Dorckestcr, with a promising 
school, transferred in 1837 to a larger house 
in South Street. On 2 March 1838 he pub 
his name on the books of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, as a ten years’ man. During 
the next six years he contributed some 
of his best archaeological and etymological 
■work to the pages of the * Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.’ The variety of subjects indicates a 
great amount of reading, while his more 
sustained investigations at this period of the 
laws of harmonic proportion show his apti- 
tude for abstract speculations. In 18*14 the 

* Poems in the Dorset Dialect ’ were issued 
in London by llussell Smith. A cordial 
admirer of the new poet was found in the 
Hon. Mrs. ((’aroline) Norton [q. v.], who did 
much to give publicity to 15arne.s’s genius. 

Barnes was ordained liy tlu^ jiisUop of 
Salishury on 28 Peb. 1847, and, while re- 
taining his school, entered upon new <liitiea 
as pastor of Whitcombe, throe inili^a from 
the cminfcv town. IIu was conccmtruting a 
great deal of his tiine now upon Anglo- 
Saxon, of wliich bis ‘ J)elo(;tus’ ap])(Wi.red in 
1849. In tbo followin g year be graduatiid 
B.D. at Cambridge. ..n 1852 he resigned 
his curacy, and soon afterwards hunime a 
trusted contributor to the newly started 

* Ketrospectivo Ihiview.’ In 1854 lie began 
reading Persian (and henceforth, after IV 
trarch, he was perhap.s most nearly intlueuced 
by Saadi), and publisluMl his ^ Piiilological 
Grammar,’ a truly remarkable book, for the 
copyright of whicsli he received (>L In 1858 
appeared a si^cond serioa of Dorset poems 
under the title * Ifwomely Hbyme.s,* sfiveral 
of the pieces in which — notably ^ The Vaices 
that be Gauo’ — were effectively rendered into 
French for De Cliatelaiu’s ‘ Beautds do la 
Ikifisio Angliiise.’ Barnes had alriuidy ap- 
peared as a lecturer upon arehmologicai su^- 
)ect8, and he was now encouraged to give 
readings from his dialt‘Ct poems in "the 
various small towns of Dorset, He received 
an invitation from Macready at Slundiorne, 
and from the Duchess of Butherlaud at 
Stafford nouso. In 1859 he had a visit from 
Lucien Buonaparte, who had been attracted 
by the poems, and at who.se suggestion 
Barnes now translated ‘ The Song of »Solo- 
mon’into the Dorset dialect. In 1860 he 
was enlisted as a writer for the newly 
founded * Macmillan’s Magazine.’ In April 
1861 he was granted, at the instance of 
Palmerston, an unsolicited pension of 70(* 
from the civil list. The year was fully occu- 
pied in the preparation of his most considcrr 
able philolos^ical work, devoted to the theory 
of the fundamental roots of the Teutonic 


speech, and cmtithMl aft,(^r the god 

from whom the race dtn’ivc.d thidr nanu^. 
In 1862 he r(Hjeiv(ui from Gap! ain Seymour 
Dawson Darner an ofhu* of tlu^ rectory of 
Came, which ho gladly accept ed. 

Barnes was iudmdit^il int.o Ga,me church 
on 1 Doc. 1862. Ih^ nimh^ an admirable 
country parson, liormdy and uncotiv(mt,ional 
as his rhymes, a seholar with the wid(\st. in- 
lerosts, whose active horizon was yet strictly 
bounded by the Dorset.shirc^ fudds and up- 
lamls. His work upon the ^ DorsetHhiro 
Glossary ’ increased hm admiration for the 
vernacular and his dislike; of lat inised forms, 
lie was indignant at tJu; iut.roduetiou of 
sn(*.h words as ')hotogni]>U and Ificycle, for 
which he wouU, Imvo snhstit uled suiqirint 
and wh(‘.el.saddle, A colh'(d'iv<; lulition of 
the dialect poems ujijx^ared in 1871), and of 
the iKiet at tlu.s lati; ])eriod t)f his <;artMa' Mr. 
Hardy contributed to tin; ‘ Athtanumn ' 
(U) Oct. 1886) an iut(u*(iHting vigm'.tte, 
Until about 1882 thm'e winH; Mew figures 
more familiar to the eye in the county town 
of Dorset on a inarkt‘t day than an aged 
(dergyman, quaintly attired* in caped cloak, 
knee-l)reec.h(‘.H, and buckled shoes, with a 
leather satchel slung over his shoubhu's and 
a stout stair in his hand, He seemed usually 
to prefer the middle of the strei^t to tlm 
paytmnmt, and to he thinking of matters 
which had nothing to do with tin; seene 
ludbre him. Hi; ])lodded alou ( with a broad, 
linn tread, notwithstanding t le slight stoop 
occasioned by his years. Kvery Haturday 
morning ho might* have been seen thus 
trudging up the narrow Soutli Slrt'et, his 
shoes coated with mud or dust, nccording t.o 
the state of the roads between his rural 
home and l)orelu‘ster, and a little grey dog 
at his heels, till he riMieliml thr; four cross- 
ways in the centre of the town. Halting 
there opposite the public clock, he wouh. 
pull his old-fashiouetl wateli from its di;ep 
^bb and set it with, great pnadsion to London 
time.’ 

Until he was well ov(‘r eighty he wimt on 
working with the same remarkable grasp of 
power and varie.ty of intere.sts, lit; died at 
Jamo rectory on 7 Oct. 1886, and was hurled 
four (lays later in the village tdiurchyard. 
By his wife, who died on 21 Junt; 1H52» he 
left issue two sons and three daughi c.rs. At 
a meeting convemul by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, shortly alter Barnes’s deatli, it was 
decided to commemorate the ^ Dorwitshire 
Burns’ by estahlisluug a Mbmies exhibi- 
tion ’ at tfie 1 )or(du;Ht or grammar schooL A 
bronze statue of tlu; poet by Uos(uie Mullins 
has been erect(;d in the churchyard of Bt. 
Peter’s, Dorchester^ 
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flun^ by Braliam. In these early attempt s 
Barnett’s strength of talent and vein of 
poetic feeliiij^ were at once recognised, and 
je was advised to cultivate the higher 
branches of his art {Quarterly Musical 
Mayazine, 18!21-8, passim). His muvsic to 
Wolfe’s ^ Not a Drum was heard,’ had extra- 
ordinary merit; but ho iirst won popularity 
through ‘ Tlie Light Guitar,’ sung by ladamo 
Vestris. Iloiiceforward lie produced songs 
and ballads with surprising facility, some of 
the moat melodious of them Uisi^, gentle 
Moon,’ My hatherlaud,’ and othera) jeing 
composed for the plays with music then in 
vogue. Eor the Lyceum, and especially for the 
Olympic, where Barnett was musical din^ctor 
in he composed a number of musical 
farces. 

This inartistic employment wearied a 
musician of the calibre of Barnett, whose 
aim it became to wed music to poetry in 
true dramatic form, and whoso ambition 
seems to have boon to write a national 
EngliaU opera. But Ids 'Mountain Sylph,’ 
which was pi*oduc(Kl at the rjycoum on 
2^ Aug, 1884, was written under tiie inspira- 
tion 0 : legendary forest magi and mountain 
spectres Dolonging to Germany. Jt met 
nevertlieless witli the oanuvst (^omnumdat.ion 
of contemnorary critics, and after sixty years 
compels acliniration, 

Tito traditional English romance of ‘ Fair 
Koaamond,’ on the ot ier hand, allbrded Bar- 
nett a subject which might have awakened 
lasting national interest. Ilis opera on the 
sub'ect was produced at; Drury Ijane on 
28 Job. 1 887. But the librettist s porve.rsely 
reduciid the story to the level of jurlesi|uc. 
The melodics and recitatives after the style 
of Purcell, and the orclujstration modelled 
on that of Wehi^r, were Wiisted upon an 
absurd straining after 'a luqipy end’ (cf. 
Mumal March 1887, p j, 172, 388). 

Subser uontly Barnett opcuicu St. James’s 
Theatre ,br Eugli.sh opera, but he acliievtKl 
there little success. llisamsultaticmH with 
Bishop, llodwidl, and others on tlic best 
means of reforming o])t‘ra resulted in the 
promise of a patent for the establishment 
of English opera from William IV, who, 
however, died immediately afterwards, 

Barnett now devoted himself to the teach- 
ing of singing (puhllslung in 1B44 a ‘ Bchool 
for the Voice,’ which showed his mastery of 
that subject) and the composing of songs, 
part-songs, and instrumental music. These, 
when sot to poetry, were go norally distin- 
guished by a tender yet virile strain of 
melody, but in the case of many of his two 
thousand pieces he had to be content with 
humdrum * words for music,’ 


After a residiuice for H(woral y(^ars from 
1840onwimlH at 01udt(udiam, lianudt with- 
drew to the great (u* (jiiiet of the dotswolds, 
lie died on 10 April 1800, iu his (ughty- 
oighth year. He was buriiMl at I.i<Hdchanr)- 
ton, near Oholtiuibain. He inanmnl in 1HJ;7 
the youngest; daughter of Robert Idndb^y 
[q. V.], the violoncellist.. Slie surviv<Ml him 
until February 1800. Of thi'ir (diildren, 
two daught<n‘H, wlio fornuu’ly sang utuler 
the namivs of Rosnmnda anti Clara Doria, 
are now Mrs. R. K. h'raiunllon and Mrs, 
Ihmiy M,. RogtTs. A portrait in oils 
of Barnett at the age of t.liirty-sevtm 
was painted by a Fnmeh artist., and is now 
in Iht^ posst'Hsfen of Mrs. R, K, Krancillon, 
and another paint ing by Sydney Rngvt. be- 
longs to bis son, Mr. knge.ne ibiriu'M, ; an 
engraved portrait, is given in Athol Aluy- 
how’s ‘ Jorum of Puneln’ 

Barindt’s opm*as an^: 1. ‘Tln^ Motint.ain 
Sylph,’ pro<hie(Hl and ouhlished 1881, rt^- 
viv(Hl 188(5. 2. ‘ b'air to.Miunond,’ 28 FM). 

1887. 8. ‘ Farinelli,’ 8 b’eh. 1880. 1, ‘ Kath- 
leen,’ nnpul)Ush(*d. lie also ]>ubliHbed an 
oratorio, ‘ 'Plni Oinnlprtwujoe of the Deity,’ 
1880. A long list, of songs, dinds, part- 
songs, pn‘,(‘.(^H, and musical farces is Hiippliial 
in Brown’s ‘ Biographieal Diet/umary’ and 
Brown and Htratton’s ‘ Musicians.’ 

[Kuropoan Mag. IH18, p. *10; Tboatrieal fu- 
quisitoi*, 1818, puHsim; Uicgnipb, vi, 4/»b; 
Dtehrs Musical MenuiHes, p, 21)8; Davov's 
Bist. of Rijglish Music, pp. 488 (5; G rove’s 
Diet, of Music, i. MO, -180; private in formation ; 
authoritiuH cited.) L, M. M, 

BAETTELOT, 8ir WALTER BART- 
TELOT, lirst baronet (1820 1808), politi- 
cian, born on 10 Oe.t. 1820 at RieJimond, 
Surrey, was the (driest son of (h'orge Bart,- 
telot (1788-1872), of Stopham House, Rul- 
borough,SuH.M(‘x, by Emma, youngest daugh- 
ter of JannsH Wnodbri<l;e of Rielmiond, 
The family had been sealed in Sussex for 
several ctmturies. The father served wit.h 
distinction in the royal hors(M).rt.illery during 
the peninsular war. 

Walter was educattnl at; Rugby, and 
served in the I wt royal dragoons froln 1880 
to 1888, when he retired with the rank of 
ca“)tain. He was aft.erwar<la honorary 
colonel of tins 2nd battalion royal Sussex 
regiment. From December IHOO’to 1885 ht; 
was one of the conservative memluTs for 
West Bussex. TIum he was nst urned for the 
newly constitut(Hl Horsham division, and 
held the seat until his death. I It) was a fre- 
quent speaker in the House of (hunmons* 
On 14 April 18(54 he moved an amendment 
to the budget bill, the purport of which was 
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carriers, and on 11 J nno 1888 (when ho had 
been ni Yambuya nearly twelve months) ho 
started on the march eastwards to seek out 
Mr. Stanley. TheZan/Zibaria bepfan to desert 
with their loads within lour days, and it 
was found necessary to disarm t.iom. On 
Si4 Juno Barttelot, with foiirtoen Zanzibaris 
and three Soudanese, went back to Slanley 
Falls, and soon after his arrival had a ])alav(U' 
with '“rippoo-Tib, who g’avo him full ])owors 
to deal with the carriers. He then resumed 
his march, and rt‘joinod his main body at 
Banalya (or Unaria) on 17 July, an Arab 
encam])ment on the Aniwimi. Hero, on 
19 July, he was shot through the heart by 
an Arab in a hut, while enchMivouring to put 
a stop to the annoyance causiul him by the 
man’s wife beating a drum and by unautho- 
rised firing. The xnan, who ran away, was 
tried and executed at Htjuiley Falls some 
days later. Barttelot’s body was buried near 
the spot where he fell by S(‘rgeant Bonny, 
tho only European who was then with the 
rearguard of the exy(ulition. A month latter 
Mr. Stanley arrived at Yambuya on 17 Aug. 
1888. On his ret urn to England he ihr<iw 
blame upon Bartt:elot and tJie other ollicors 
loft with liim at Yambuya for their conduct 
in failing to follow him. Much coutrov('rHy 
ensued; but the published narratives of all 
tho members of the rt*arg\iard, while difler- 
ing on sorno secondary points, proved the 
innoHsibility of leaving the camp without 
suticient canit‘rs and while its oce.upants 
W(3re in an enfi^obled comUiion. Barttelot 
was ft sevoro disci')! inari an, had a sojnowhat 
hasty tcnnper, and was unversed in dealing 
with orientals, hut his character was freed 
of all serious n‘])roach. 

A brass tablet to his memory was en^ct.ed 
in Stopham church by his l)rot!mr olllo^rs of 
the 7th fusiliers, and anotluT by his com- 
panions hi the Ihnin expiulition. A tnlilet 
was also ])lnced in the mtmiorial chapel, 
Sandhurst, and a stained glass window in 
Storringdon church. 

[For Sir Waltor Harttelot hoc BwIco’h Feempe; 
Mon of tlm Time, 1 tJth edit. ; Tixncs, 3 Feb, J Bl)3 ; 
Sussex Daily Kows, 3 Fch, ; Ilansartrs Pari, 
Debates, passim ; Lucy’s Diary of Two Parlift" 
xnents, i. 434, ii. 210, 211 ; J, McCarthy’s Ko« 
miniseencoB, ch. xxxiii, 32, 

For Major Barilolot sco Life (with Diaries 
and Lottors) by his hrolhor, 1800 (French edit. 
1891); Stanley's In Darkest Africa, i. 117-20, 
and chap. xx. ; and the narrative's by J. 8. 
Jameson (edit. Mrs. Jameson), J, JL Troup, and 
H, Ward, most of which have port raits of Ikrt- 
telot, See also A Visit^ to Btanhys Rearguard 
by J . B, Werner (an origineer in service of Congo 
Free State), chaps, x. xi.j Blackwood, August 
1&90.] a. Lid 0. N. 


BATE, CHAIHdW SPENCE (1819^ 
1880), Kci(mliti(; writ(‘r, born at; Treni(dc 
House, in the parish of tSt. (hunent, near 
Truro, on Ki March 1810, was the eldest non 
of Charles Bat e ( 1 78t) 1 8712), a 'Pruro (huitist, 
wlio marrietl, at St. Clement, Harried, Soences 
(1788-1870). He was educated at VVuro 
grammar hcIiooI from 18:20 to IHB7, and, 
after being in the Hurg(U‘y of Mr. Hlewidt* 
for two years, devoted himstdf to dentistry 
under his fatlxir’s instnudion. Wlnm (pmli- 
tied ho established himstdf at Swuinsea in 
1841. 

In this Widsh seaport, Bate niade the ac- 
quaintance of many sc/ujnlitic. stmlents, and 
took up the st udy of natural history. On 
the visit of the British Association to Swan- 
sea^ in 1848 he becajne a metnber of the 
society, and on more tlnui oim suhstxpnmt 
occasion was the pn'sident of a mad ion. He 
was nniiidy instrumental in pr<)(!uring its 
visit to Blymonth in 1877, and was a vice- 
jm^sident oV the tm*eting. 

Bate left Swansea in 1851, and settled at 
S Mnlgruve Place, Plymouth, whitlu'r his 
fatlun’ had long since ndgratial from Truro. 
He snceeeded to his father’s practice as a 
dentist, and rose to be the U‘a,ding nuunber 
of the profession outsitle I^omlon, receiving 
the license of th<3 Royal Colh'ge of Wurgeons 
in 18(10. He was elected a metnber of the 
Odoiitological Society in 1850, ami acted as 
its viee-prt*sident from 1800 to IH0 l\ and im 
its preshhmt in 1885, Isang the first iientist 
in the provinces tt) till that ollice, ^Ihe 
dental section of the international medical 
congress, held in Eomlon in 188l, st*cured 
his services us vice-prf‘sident, and in 1880 
he was the president of tlu) British Dental 
Assoeiation. 

All the institutions c<mner.{ed with Ply- 
mouth Isundited by Bate’s enthusiasm, lie 
was elected a member of the Plymouth In- 
stitution in 1852, siTiM'd us secretury from 
1854 to 1 BOO, pn^Hubuit in l80l 2 luur IHOU • 
1870, and member of tlm coiuicil frt)m 1850 
to 1880. He was a cumiur of the museum 
and the (alitor of tlu^ ‘’Pransaef ions’ of the 
society from IHOU to 1885, and in inairly tnuiry 
year from 1855 to 1882 ht( h*cturial before 
its members, Bate was om^ of the founders 
of the Devonshin^ Association, sejtior general 
secretary in 1802, and president in 1805, 
contributiiif: many papt*rs to its* Transac- 
tions,’ espechilly on the antiquith^s of Dari.- 
moor, a (Jstrict very fundUar to him. 

Bate was universally rt^cogiustai as the 
gre^atest living authority on crusiactuu He 
corresponded with ’Phomas Edward [c , v.] 
about them from 1855, and hetwiten "851 
and 1855 received from Edward * multit udes 
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[Burke^fl LtuKlfCl Gentry ; Worthing Gazette, 

B Dec. 1897; Times, 2 Doe. 1897; AlUbone’s 
Diet, of EiirI. Lit; Simma’s Bibliotheca Staf- 
ford] E, I. C, 

BATEMAK, JOHN EUEDEIUO LA 
TUOBE-, formerly styled John Fhiu)i-uuo 
Bateman (1810-1889), civil onginoer, born 
at Lower Wyke, near Halifax, on 80 May 
1810, was the elthist son of John Bateman 
(1772-1851), by hia wife Mary Agnea, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin La Trobo, a Moravian mis- 
sionary at tairlield, lu^ar Ashton-under- Lyne. 
At the age of seven he was sent to the 
Moravian school at Kairlield, and two y<^ars 
later to tlio Moravian school at Ockbrook, 
returning after four years more t-o the Fair- 
field school. When hfttam he was a^nrentic(‘.d 
to a surveyor and mining (‘ngiueor oJ Oldham 
named Dunn, and in 1888 lie coinmencuHl 
business on his own account as a civil <uigi- 
neer. In 1884 lie invesligat.ed the causes of 
the Hoods in the river Mcdlock, which led 
him to study hydraulic questions mqvi^ 
closidy. In 1885 ho was associat.ed with 
(Sir) William Fnirbairn [q. v.'J, who early 
apjirociated his ability, in laying out the 
reservoirs on tbe river Baim in IrehiinU 
iVom that time he was almost continually 
eurdoyed in the const, ruction of ri'servoirs 
am! waterworks. In all his undertakings be 
advocated soft wati^r in preference to hard, 
and favoured gravitation schemes they 
wore pruct icaido to avoid the rn'cessily of 
pumping, lie devoted much attention to 
methods of m(*a.suriug rainfall, uccumulattMl 
a quantity of slntisticiB on the subject, and 
wrote several papers describing his observa- 
tions. 

The greatest syflt(<^m of waterworks which 
Bateman undertook was that conmuded with 
Manchester. In 1844 he. was lirst consulted 
in regard to the Manchester and Halford 
water’ sinply. About 1848 t he projeeJ. was 
formed o: ott,H ini ng water from t,ie Bennine 
hills ; the works in Longdendah^ wi^re com- 
menced in 1848 and were finished in the 
spring of 1877. In 1884 Bateman puhlislied 
a ‘History and Description of thi? MancheHter 
Waterworka ’ (London and Maiudiester, 4to), 
which deals with many points of interest to 
the student of hydraulic engineering. The 
Longdendale echemo, however, had been 
designed to supply a population less tluin 
half that of Manchester in 1882, and it was 
clear that additional sourc.es of Ruppljr must 
be looked for. At Bateman’s Buggestiou the 
corporation resolved to construct new works 
at Lake Thirlinere. A bill was introduced 
into parliament in 1878, and, after Toiefjtion, 
was passed in 1879, and Bateman superin- 
tended the commoncoment of the now works. 


In this undertaking he was associated with 
Mr. George Hill of MancheshT, 

In 1852 ho was veque.st.iul to advise the 
town council of Glasgow in regard to the 
water supply of the city. In tlm parlia- 
mentary si^Hsion of I85'i “5, on Bateman’s 
advice, a hill was obtained for the supply of 
water from Loch Katrine. works were 
commenced in spring of 185(1 ami were 
completed by March 18(K). Jhey (^xttuid 
over thirl.y-l’our mih^s, and W(‘re deseribed 
by James M. Gale as worthy to ‘ bear <H)m- 
parison with the most, extiuisive a,(|ueducts 
in the world, not excluding tliONO of ancient 
Home’ ('rransartioui^ of t/io Jnfttitution of 
in JSroflfrud^ 18(i.‘t-4, vii. 27). 

Among otlnn* important waterworks by 
Batmnan may he meat.ione<l the systmus for 
Warrington, Accrington, Oldham, Ashton, 
Blackburn, Stindclalis llalirax, liewsbury, 
8t. Helens, Kfuulal, Belfast, Didilin, New- 
castle-on-Tyni^, (hiorley* Bolt-on, Darweii, 
Maci'h'sliehl, Ohe.st.m*, flirkenhend, (Uouees- 
ter, Aberdare, Berth, borfar, Wolverhninj)- 
ton, (k)lue Valh^y, (^)lne ami Marwclen, and 
CUndtenlmm. In 1855 h»^ prepared an im- 
portant paper for the Britisli Association M)n 
the pn'smit. state of our Kmnvledge on the 
Supply of Water to ’fowns,’ eiuineiatlng 
the geiK'ral naturib of tlu^ problem, giving 
an historical outline of previous measures, 
(‘numerating tlie various sounsbs from wbbh 
towns could be supplied, and discussing t heir 
comparativ<ii merits, hi 18155 ho oulilislied 
a pamphlet ‘On 1h(b Supply of Wiitt'r tn 
London from th«b S(mre(‘H of tlub Bivtbf 
Scv(‘rn’ (Westminstm’, Hvo), which (‘r(‘at(‘d 
considerable discussion, lie designial and 
surv(byed the sclnune at bis own (‘.xpiuist', at 
tlub cost of 4,000/. or 5,000/. A royal com- 
mission was Indd, and in 18(18 it. r(nort(‘d 
very much in favour of the project., t was 
]mrely a gravitation scheme, th'signed at au 
cstimatfMl outlay of 11,4004)28/, to convey 
to London 280,()00,0t)() gallons of water a 
day. Bateman was conmsdiHl with YuruniH 
harbour and dock trusts throughout the 
British Isles, im‘ludingth(b(8yde Navigation 
Trust, for wliich lub was censultinj^ tuigine(‘r, 
andtheSliaumm Inundation Inquiry in 1808, 
on which he was employed hy govmmimmt. 

In addit ion to his many iimbudakingH at 
home Bateman carrital out several works 
abroad. In 18(19 he proposed, in a pamphlt‘t 
entithWl ‘Uhannel Railway,* written in con- 
junction with Julian John H/ivy, to construct 
a submarine railway b(btw(‘en Franct^ and 
England in a cast-iVon tulau i n th(‘ same 
year Inj w(‘nt out as rcpresmitativib of th«b 
lioyal Society, on tlie invitation of tbe kh(»- 
dive, to attend the opening of the Huei; 
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Dahar on 24 Nov. 1858. IIo received the 
medal and elasps. 

When the mutiny was finally Riippressod 
Champain became executive eng’ineoi* in the 
public worlcs department at (loudah, and 
afterwards at Luclmow, until February 1B()2, 
when he was selected to go with Major (Sir) 
Patrick Stewart [q. v. Suppl.] to Persia on 
government telegraph duty. At that time 
there was no electric telegraph to India. 
The attom])t to construct one under^ a go- 
vernment guarantee had failed, and it was 
determined to make a line by llio Persian 
Gulf rout e directly under govcjrnnient. Cham- 
pain proceeded with Stewart to Ihishahr, and 
thence in Juno to Telu^raii, where ne^gotia- 
tions were carried on with tins P(*rsian go- 
vernment. In 1805 the line wa.a practically 
completed, and on Stewart\s d(‘at.h in that 
year Champain was appointed to assist Sir 
Frederic Goldsmid, tho, chief dirc^ctor of the 
Indo-Furopciuti Uovenunent Telegraph de- 
■lartment. He spout the gnaitm* part of 
„806 in Turk(^y, putting the Ibiglidad ')art 
of the lino into an ellicient stale, aiu. in 
1867 went to St. Piitershurg tn negotiate 
for a special wire through IluMsia to join 
the Persian system. Tins visit. ga,v'o rise to 
inthniito and friendly relations wit.h (hme- 
val Tnidcirs, direct or-gfuieral of INissian tolo- 
graplia, which proved of advantagtj to the 
service. 

On liis way out. from lOngland in Si’ptom- 
ber IBGtl, to superintend tlu^ laying of a 
second telegraph cable from Ihishahr to 
Jashk, Chain j)am was xuuirly drowned in the 
wreck of the steamship (kiniatic oil the 
island of Shad wan in im Kiid Sea, After 
coming to tho surlaco ho assisted in savings 
lives ami in securing succour, lu 1870 he 
succeeded Sir Frederic Goldsmid as chiisf 
dii'ector of tho government Indo-Furopean 
telegraph. 

In tue years from 1870 to 1872 Persia 
sufTered from a eovore famine, and Champain 
took an nctivo interest in t he Mansion House 
relief fund, of which he was fur some time 
secrotarjr, lie arranged for its distribution 
in Persia by the telegraph stfilf, and had 
tho satisfaction of finding it very well done. 
His sound judgment and unfailing tact, 
together with a power of expressing his 
views clearly and concisely, enablod him to 
render important service at the periodical 
international telegraph conferences as the 
repreaentativo of the Indian government. 
Special questions frequently arose the settle- 
ment of which took him to many of the 
European capitals, and in the ordinary course 
of his duties he made repeated visits to 
India, Turkey, Persia, and the Persian Gulf. 


In 1884 the shah of Persia pesontedluTn 
with a magnilu’ient sword ol honour, In 
October 1885 Champain went for tlui last 
time to the Porsiau Gulf to lav a third cable 
between Bushabr and Jashk, afterwards 
visiting Calcutta to confer with government. 
On his way home bo went to Ilelhi to sees 
his old friend Sir Frmlerick (hoav Earl) 
Roberts, from whom he learned that he had 
been made a knight eotumander of the order 
of St. Michael ami St. George. 

lie died at San Uemo on 1 F(d). 1887. 
The .shah of Persia himself simt a t.elegvam to 
hisfamily expri'Hsing Ills gnuit- ri'gn't for the 
loss of Ralemau-Cliam|)ain, Gpii a laissCi 
tant do souvenirs imdbupibh's en Pm'se,’ a 
very unusual departiure from the rigid eti- 
quette of t he (^ourt of T(duu*an. He married 
in 1865 Unrriet So])hia, daughter of Sir 
Fredm'ick (birrii', tirst baronet, {d. 1875). 
She survived ber husba.nd with six sons and 
two daughters of the marriage, Three sous 
are in the army and one in tli(‘ navy. 

Bateman-Ullainpaiu was a nuunlx'r of tho 
council of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of the Soidet.y of I'eh'graph Fiigineers. 
He was an aecmn]iliHhed draught sinnn, lu 
the Albe.rt Hall Exhibition of l87ita gold 
medal was awarded to a Pm'Hiau laudscaoe 
which lie had painted for his friend 8ir 
Robert Murdoch Smith (q.v. Snppl/| Many 
of the illuHtrutions to Sir h'naleric Goltl- 
sniid’s 'Telegra,ph and I’ravid’ are from 
original sketehes in water-colour by Bate- 
mau-Cliampuin. 

[India OHiee RoeerdH; Des latehes ; Porter’ll 
Bislery of the (lorps <»r Royal Pugiaem*N{ 
Vilairt’s Ail<UHi*omt>e, its Ih'injeH and Men of 
Note; OohlHund'H Telegrapli and Travel; llio 
Koynl Mugiiieers Journal, 1HH7, olh aary noiiro 
by Sir K. M. Smith ; 'rimes, 2 Peb. 18H7 ; Ann. 
Keg, 1H87 ; Kaye’s IIiMtiiry of thi* Sepoy War; 
MallcHon’s History of the I ndian MaUiiy; Nor- 
man’s Narrative of the (kunpuign of the Delhi 
Army ; Medley’s A Year’s C'ampaigning in Iialia 
and other Works on the Indian Mutiny.1 

R. ir. V. 

BATES, IIARK.Y (lHr,048tm),Hculutor, 
born at St.ijvennge, Hertfordshire, on 7 quil 
1850, was son of Joseph and Anne Bates of 
that town. As a lad le "wns appnmtieed aa 
carver to Miissrs, Briilli»y Farmer of 
62 Westminster Bridge Road, and worked 
hetweeu 1861) and 1879 on the ornamental ion 
of many churclu^R in course of buihling or 
restoration in the provinces. Returning t.o 
Boudon, he was abh^ to combine his work 
with attendamui at chism^s in the launbeUi. 
art school. Jules Dalou was teacher of 
modelling there, and, altleuigh Bates had 
only three months of his teaching, it is im- 
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in Allsopp’a at Burtoti-on-Tront, un<l«r 
the conditions of wliich lie fretted a good 
deal. In tlio meantime, liowtiver, Uo had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred Kussid 
allace, then English inaat,er at tlic colh*-- 
giate school, Leicester. The worhs of Ilum- 
holdt and Lyell, and Darwin’s recently 
published Moiirnal’ (hS3t)), proved a bond 
of communion between them. They were 
both also enthusiastic entomologists,^ and 
were alike ^rowing dissatisfied with l ludr re- 
stricted coLecting area. TIkj friends began to 
discuss schemes for {?oing abroad to explore 
some unharvested region, and these at length 
took detinito shape, inuinly owing to the 
interest excited by a little book by William 
11, Edwards on ^ A Voyage up llu) Eiver 
Amazon, including a rosid<mce at Para’ 
(New York, lH-17). This hx\ Mr. VVallac(^ to 
propose to Bates a joint (^xp^Hlit.ion to tlie 
Amazons, tlie plan being to colh‘Ct largidy 
and dispose of dnplicati^s in London in order 
to defray expenses, wliile gatlmrlng facts 
towards solving tlus problem of the origin 
of speci<\s. lliey embarked at laverpool in 
a small trading vi^ssid of 1 h:ii t ons on 2ti April 
1848, and arrived oil Para on 27 May. Bates 
made Para his head( iiarters until (1 Nov. 
'J851, wlien he startiu". on his long voyagt) to 
tli(^ Tapajos and the Uijpt^r Amazons, whicli 
occupied a p<Mnod of sev(»n y«Mirs and a half, 
it was from l^ani that ho and Mr. Wallac.o 
in Anj^ust 1848 made an ex<mrwion up the 
river Tocanlhis, tlu^ third in rank among the 
streams wlilch make op the Amazons syst.em, 
of the grandtMir and peculiarities of whitdi ho 
wrote a striking account. In Sept.ember 
1849 he started on, his first yoy«g(» up the 
main stn^am in a small sailing vessel (a 
service of steanuirs was not (‘stablished 
until 1853), and reached Santannn, wlfudi 
he subsequently made bis headquarters for 
a period of throe years; but on this journey 
he puslKul on to Obydo.s, about fifty mile’s 
further on. Here ho secured a puHsage in a 
cuberta or small vt^ssel proceiidin^ with 
merchandise np the Itio Nea^ro. T.m des- 
tination of the boat was Manuos on tin* 
Barm of the Uio N(^gro* a spot, nutdere.d 
memoriible by tlu^ visit of the Dutch 
naturalists, Spix and Marti us, in IHiiO. 
Here, some thousand mihis from Para, in 
March 1850 Bates and Wallace parted com- 
pany, Minding it more convenient to explore 
separate districts and collect independently.^ 
■Wallace took the northern parts and tri- 
butaries of the Amazons, and Bates kept to 
the main stream, which, from the direction 
it seems to take at the fork of the Itio Negro, 
is called the Upp<^r Amazons, or the Boli- 
moens. After sailing three hundred and 


seventy miles np the Solimoens, throngli 
*one uniform, lofty, iuquu-vious, atud httmid 
forest.,’ Bnt(‘H arriv(Ml on IMtiy-dny 1850 at 
Ega. Horn \m sprut tu'firly I.W(4 vtnnuut hs 
boforo nd.urniug to Paril, and tlnis fmislusl 
what may la^ considi^rod as his prolirntnary 
survi^y of the vast. <*on(n’ting ground which 
will always be assf)ciat(‘d with his nntne. 
Tn Novmnhcr 1851 ho again arrived at 
Santarom, whoro, aftor a, n sidcni’o, of six 
months, he (snnmoncod arrangiMtiont w for an 
excursion up t he Utth^-known I’apajos rivor, 
which in magnitudt^ statuls sixth ainoug tlm 
t.rihutari(‘S of tln^ Atnuzous. A stay was 
made at the small H<M( loiuont. of Aveyros, 
and from tliis spot an cx]icdilinn was nunh' up 
the (hipari, a branch rivm- whiidi outers tht^ 
Tapajos about, eight miles above it. At tlds 
time’ h(^ was thrown into <‘ontact with 
MundunuMi Indians, and was able to ac- 
quire much vnluahle ethnological iutorina- 
tion. 'Ihe furlhcsti ]>oint up tlm Amazoim 
system that he vi.sitisl tin Si'pt. iH5V) was 
8t. INiulo, a hnv leagues north cast- of 'raba- 
tinga anti the Peruvian (Vontier, 

Ih'om .lunt' 1 H51 uiit il h'ehruary lH59 Bates 
made his luMid-t uartm’.s 1,190 miles above 
Ihira, at Ega,a. pjiet' which luMuadt' familiar 
by namt^ ttMUM'ry Euinipcun naturalist ns the 
home of t'utomological discovm’ics of the 
highest inltusKst. .'Vt Ega ht' found five 
hundrtsl and fifty new ami distinct speclt'M 
of but.terni<»s alone (the outsitle ttUul t»f 
English spech*s being mi nun*e than sixty- 
six), On th<^ wings td' tineas insects he 
wr«»ht in a imunombh^ passngts * Nature 
writi H as on a tablet the story of tin* niodilL 
cations of spmdes.’ 1 birittg tin* whole of hm 
sojourn amhl the Brazilian forests his specu« 
lations weri' uoproxinml ing to the theory of 
natural seh*ct.ou, and upon the ptiblicat ion 
of the Mlrigin of S lecies ‘ (November 
he became a staunc i atnl thoroughgoing ml- 
hermit of the Barwtnian hypotht‘si'u 
On n Keh, 1859 Bales left Ega for Eng** 
lain!, haviufj* spent elevtm of tin* best years 
of his life within ftmr degr<*t'4 td' the etpuitor, 
anitmg many discoumgimtenis, and to the 
ded.rinnmt of his iicalth, hut to the pt»rmu* 
nent enrichnnmt of our knowiedge ef one td 
the most interesting regions the ghds*, 
During his stay in the Amazons he had 
learned Oermnn and PoHugm*s»% hml dis«» 
covered over eight thousninl Hpccies new to 
science, and by the sale td’ s lecimens had 
made a proht of ahoni HOO/, I, e snibsi from 
Para on 2 dune 1859, and u ton his arrival 
sat to work at once upon .uh coibadionH. 
His plulosophic insight xvas hrst fully exlii- 
bitetl in Ids celebrated retnl ls*fore the 
^ Linnctm Hociety on 21 June IHIB, 
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ing advantages and disadvantages) merits a 
place of high, honour among English prose 
extracts. 

Photographic portraits are in the Eoyal 
Greographical Society’s ‘ Transactions,’ 1892 
(p. 245), and in Edward Ciodd's short me- 
moir of Bates prefixed to the 1892 reprint 
(from the first edition) of ^ The Naturalist 
on the Amazons ’ (frontispiece). 

[Memoir of H, W. Bates by Edward Clodd, 
1892; Royal Geogr. Soe. Trans. 1892, p> 177, 
190, 245 sq.; Times, 17 Feb. 1892; lllustr. 
London News, 27 Feb. 1892 (portrait*?; Clo-in’s 
Pioneers of Evolution, 1S97- 124-7 ; Grande 
Encyclopedie, v. 755; A. R. Wallace’s Travels 
on the Amazon and Rio Negro, and Barwinisai ; 
Darwin’s Life and Letters, ii. 243 sq.] T. S. 

BATES, THOMAS (1775-1849), stock- 
breeder, horn at Matfen, Northumberland, 
on 16 Feb. 1775, was the younger of the 
two sons of George Bates by Diana {d. 
1822), daughter of Thomas !Moore of Bi- 
shop’s Castle, Salop, and was descended 
from a family long settled in the district. 
Bates was educated at the grammar school 
at Haydon Bridge, and afterwards at 
'Witton-le-Wear school, where *he never 
joined in his schoolfellows’ games, but 
would sit for hours in the churchyard with 
a book’ (T. Bell, History of Shorthorns 
(1871), p. 110). At the age of fifteen he 
was called home to assist in the manage- 
ment of his father’s farms. Before he was 
eighteen he became tenant of his father’s 
patrimony at Aydon WTiite House. In 
1795 his mother’s first cousin, Arthur Blay- 
ney of Gregynog, Montgomeryshire, who had 
always been expected to leave bis property 
to Thomas (his godson), died, bequeathing 
all his heritage to Lord Tracy, a stranger 
in blood ; and this was a great disappoint- 
ment to Bates and his family. 

He now threw himself with ‘quadrupled 
energy into an agricultural career,’ anc on 
attaining his majority became tenant of his 
father’s small estate of Wark Eals, on North 
Tyne. Becoming intimate with Matthew 
and George Culley [q. v.], throu h a family- 
marriage, Bates was introduced to a lar -e 
circle of agricultural acquaintances on the 
Tees, including Charles and Robert Colling 
[q, V. Suppl.] In 1800, at the age of twenty- 
five, Bates took a twenty-one years’ lease 
of two large farms at Halton 6astle, at a 
high rent, and with a view to stocking them 
‘purchased his first shorthorn cows from 
Charles Colling, giving him for one of them 
the first one hundred guineas the Collings 
ever sold a cow for’ (Beil, p. 100). 

He speedilj achieved renown as a breeder 
oftaate and judgment, and at Charles Col- 


' ling's famous Ketton sale in 1810 he bought 
j for 185 guineas a cow called Duchess, which 
I was the foundress of a well-known tribe of 
I shorthorns. He exhibited his cattle at the 
local shows from 1S04 to 1812. Wishing to 
! follow out the principles of George Culley 
! in regard to experiments and trials, he em- 
j bodied his views in 1807 in an elaborate 
letter, which he styled ‘ An Address to the 
Board of Agriculture and to the other Agri- 
j cultural Societies of the Kingdom on the 
importance of an Institution for ascertaining 
: the merits of different breeds of live stock, 

' pointing out the advantages that will accrue 
therefrom to the landed interest and the 
kingdom in general.’ In 1809-10-11 he 
spent his winters at the university of Edin- 
burgh to study chemistry, and took, after his 
fashion, copious notes of the lectures ou 
various subjects he attended. In 1811 he 
was sufficiently well ofi* to buy a moiety 
of the manor of Kirklevington, near Yarm, 
in Cleveland, for 30,000/., 20,000/. of which 
he paid in cash. About ten years later, 
when his lease of Halton ran out, he bought 
Ridley Hall on the South Tyne, and resided 
there till 1831. He then removed to Kirk- 
levington, where he lived for the remainder 
of his life. 

He engaged in correspondence with most 
of the leading a^iculburists of the day, ^and 
aired his own views very freely. Lord Al- 
thorp is said to have remarked to another 
guest when Bates paid him a visit at Wise- 
ton for the Doncaster meeting of 1820, 

‘ Wonderful man ! he might become any- 
thing, even prime minister, if he would not 
talk so much ’ (C. J. Ba.tes, p. 164). Bates 
was a man of remarkable force of character, 
but his love of ar -ument, his comhativeness, 
and his plain spea.-ring did not make him a 
univei^al favourite. 

Owing to his dissatisfaction with the 
awards at the Tyneside Society’s show in 
1812, he gave up showing cattle at agricul- 
tural meetings rbr twenty-six years, and did 
not again exhibit until the first show 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, held 

York in 1838, when he won five prizes 
with seven animals. A year later he made 
a great sensation at the first show of the 
then newly established English Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Oxford in 1839, with 
his four shorthorns, all of which won the 
prizes, and one of which, called ‘ Duke of 
Northumberland,’ was said to be ‘ one of the 
finest bulls ever bred’ {Farm. Mag. 1850, 
P; 2), Bates continued showing and win- 
ning prizes at subsequent meetings of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of En-land 
(under which name the English Agricu-tural 
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practical application of meteorolo^cal science 
was that for the use of storm signals, con- 
cerning which he had a protracted contro- 
Tersy with the hoard of trade. He foretold 
the long drought of 1868, and was serviee- 
ahle to the Manchester corporation in en- 
abling them to re ’ulate the supply of water 
and so mitigate the inconTenience that en- 
sued. On another occasion he predicted the 
outbreak of an epidemic at Southport. 

His later years were passed at Birkdale, 
near Southport, where he died on 7 Oct. 
1887. In religion he was a churchman and 
a staunch Anglo-Israelite. 

He married, in 1865, Mary Anne, sister of 
Norman Robert Pogson [c . y.], the govem- 
ment astronomer for Macras, and left an 
only son, named after himself, who succeeded 
him as meteorologist to the corporation of 
Southport. 

[Memoir by Dr. James Bottomley in Memoirs 
and Proc. of the Manchester Literary and Phil. 
Soc. 4th ser- i. 28 ; Proc. Royal Soe. vol. xliii. ; 
Nature, 20 Oct. 1887, p. 383 ; Manchester 
Guardian, 10 Oct. 1887 ; information kindly 
supplied by Baxeudell’s widow and son.] 

C. W. S. 

BAXTER, WILLIAM EDWARD 
(1825-1890), traveller and author, bom on 
24 June 1825 at Dundee, was the eldest 
son of Edward Baxter of Xincaldrum in 
Forfar, a Dundee merchant, by his first wife, 
Euphemia, daughter of Wilham Wilson, a 
wool merchant of Dundee. Sir David Baxter 
[q. V.] was his uncle. He was educated at 
the nijh school of Dundee and at Edin- 
burgh "Jniversity. On leaving the university 
he entered his father’s counting-house, and 
some years afterwards became partner in 
the firm of Edward Baxter & Co. In 1870 
that firm was dissolved, and he became senior 
partner of the new firm of W. E. Baxter & Co, 
He found time for much foreign travel and 
interested himself in politics. In March 
1855 he was returned to parliament for the 
Montrose burghs in the liberal interest, in 
succession to Joseph Hume [q. v.], retaining 
his seat until 1885. After refusing office 
several times he became secretary to the 
admiralty in December 1868, in Gladstone’s 
first administration, and distinguished him- 
self by his reforms and retrenchments. In 
1871 j.e resigned this office, on becoming 
^oint secreta^ of the treasury, a post which 
ae resigned in August 1873, in consequence 
of differenrjes between him and the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Robert Lowe. He was 
sworn of the privy council on 24 March 1873. 
Baxter continued to carry on business as a 
forei^ merchant in Dundee till his death. 
He i led cn 10 Aug. 1890 at Xincaldmm. 


In November 1847 he married Janet, eldest 
daughter of J. Home Scott, a solicitor of 
Dundee. By her he had two sons and five 
daughters. 

Besides many lectures Baxter published : 
1. ‘Impressions of Central and Southern 
Europe,’ London, 1850, 8vo. 2. ‘The Tagus 
and the Tiber, or Notes of Travel in Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Italy,’ London, 1852, 2 vols. 
8vo. 3. ‘ America and the Americans,’ Lon- 
don, 1855, 8vo. 4. ‘ Hints to Thinkers, or 
Lectures for the Times,’ London, 1860, 8vo. 

[Dublin Univ. Mag. 1876, bcxxviii. 652-64 
(with portrait) ; Dundee Advertiser, 1 1 Aug. 
1890; Official Return of Members of Pari.; 
Foster’s Scottish M.P.’s; Alii bone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] E. I. C. 

BAYNE, PETER (1830-1896), journalist 
and author, second son of Charles John 
Bayne (d. 11 Oct. 1832), minister of Fodderty, 
Ross-shire, Scotland, and his wife Isabella 
Jane Duguid, was bom at the manse, Fod- 
derty, on 19 Oct. 1830. He was educated 
at Invemess academy, Aberdeen grammar 
school, Bellevue academy, and Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he took the degree 
of M.A. in 1850. While an undergraduate 
at Aberdeen he won the prize for an En •- 
lish poem, and in 1854 was awarded tne 
Blackwell prize for a prose essay. From 
Aberdeen he proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
entered the theological classes at New 
College in preparation for the ministry. 
But bronchial weakness and asthma mace 
preachin • an impossibility, and he turned 
to journalistic and literary work as a pro- 
fession. He began as early as 185C to 
write for Edinburgh magazines, and in the 
years that followed much of his work ap- 
peared in Hogg’s ‘ Weekly Magazine ’ and 
Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine.’ He was 
fora short time editor of the ‘ Glasgow Com- 
monwealth/ and in 1856, on the death ot 
his friend, Hugh Miller [q. yj, whose life 
he wrote, succeeded him in Edinburgh as 
editor of the ‘ Witness.’ A visit to Germany 
to acq^uire a knowledge of German led to his 
marria :e in 1858 to Clotilda, daughter of 
Genera. J. P. Gerwien. Up to this point his 
career had been uniformly successful, and his 
collected essays had brought him reputation 
not only in Scotland but in America also ; 
but in 1860 be took up the post of editor 
of the ‘ Dial/ a weekly newspaper planned 
by the National Newspaper League Company 
on an ambitious scale in London. The ‘ Dial 
proved a financial failure. Bayne not only 
struggled heroically to save the situation by 
editorial ability, but he lost all his own pro- 
perty in the venture, and burdened himself 
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1887. He also became in 1850 editor of the 
* Edinburgh Guardian,' whose staff included 
many Edmbur :h residents of intellectual 
distinction, and to which he himself contri- 
bated humorous letters under the signature 
of ‘Juniper Agate.’ In 1854 his health 
broke down (‘ he had a weak heart and only 
half a lung,’ says Sir John Skelton), and he 
retired to Rumhill House in Somerset, the 
seat of the Cadburys, and a second home to 
him since his early boyhood, where he passed 
two years. He there wrote a tract on the 
Somerset dialect, and an essay on Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, published in the ‘Edinburgh 
Essays,’ 1857. In 1856, having recovered 
his health, he returned to London as a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Leader,’ which had passed 
into the hands of Mr. E. F. S. Pigott, after- 
wards examiner of plays. The new series 
was more brilliant than successful, but ere 
its definitive abandonment Spencer Baynes 
had been appointed examiner in philosophy 
for the university of London, and, marrying 
Miss Gale, had settled in the neighbourhood 
of Regent’s Park. In 1858 he aecame as- 
sistant editor of the * Daily News,’ where he 
rendered invaluable service, especially upon 
questions of foreign policy. His steacy sup- 
port of the federal cause during the American 
civil war exercised a wholesome influence 
upon public o'Dinion, and his foresight was 
amply justifiec by the event. If the same 
could hardly be said of his advocacy of the 
cause of Denmark in the difficult question of 
the Schleswig-Holstein duchies, it procured 
him a flattering invitation to Copenhagen, 
where he was received with much distinc- 
tion. A second breakdown of health occa- 
sioned by overwork compelled him in 1864 
to seek for a leas exacting occupation, which 
he obtained by bis election to the chair of 
logic, metaphysics, and English literature in 
the university of St. Andrews. 

Baynes’s academical post exercised an im- 
portant influence on his subsequent career. 
He now had to instruct in literature, an^ 
although far from neglecting the other de- 
partments of his prolessorial duty, he gra- 
dually became more interested in the new 
pursuit. It compelled him to make a more 
exact study of Shakespeare than he had 
previouslv done, and with the vigour of 
a fresh mind he approached it on sides in- 
sufficiently explorec before him. His inte- 
rest- in his own local Somerset speech, into 
which he had already translated the ‘ Song 
of Solomon’ for Prince Louis Lucien Bona- 
^rte, led him to investigate more especially 
Shakespe^’s obscure and unfamiliar words, 
and to bring the study of the midland dia- 
lects to hear upon thin— a line of research 


of particular value, inasmuch as it alone 
should suffice to dispel the hallucinations 
of the advocates of tpe ‘Baconian theory.’ 
Two extremely valuable articles in the 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’ — ‘ Shakespearian Glos- 
saries ’ and ‘ New Shakespearian Interpre- 
tations,’ reprinted in his ‘ Shakespeare Stu- 
dies ’ — were the result of these pursuits. 
His experience as a teacher led him to con- 
sider tae question of Shakespeare’s school 
learning, and his three essays on ‘What 
Shakespeare learned at School,’ which ap- 
peared in ‘Fraser ’ for 1879 and 1880, based 
as they were upon a thorou-h investigation 
of the ordinary grammar scnool curriculum 
of Shakespeare’s time, and illustrated by 
passages from his writings, exploded for ever 
the assumption that the poet must neces- 
sarily have been an ignorant man. Inquiries 
of this nature tended to beget a strong 
local interest in Stratford-on-Avon; he 
visited and explored the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and the result was seen in his 
comprehensive and most remarkable article 
on Snakespeare in the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britan- 
nica.* As regards the light which may be 
thrown upon Shakespeare by an accurate 
knowledge of the local circumstances sur- 
rounding him, this essay is matchless; as 
regards the critical study of his writings it 
is no less notably deficient, not by error, but 
by simple omission. On the one hand, it 
surprises and delights by the presence of so 
much more than could have been reasonably 
looked for, and, on the other, disappoints by 
the absence of much which would have been 
looked for as a matter of course. The essay, 
with three others relating to Shakespeare, 
and another on English dictionaries, was 
published under the title of ‘Shakespeare 
Studies ’ in 1894, 

Except for these Shakespearian labours 
and the discharge of his professorial duties, 
Bavnes’s time was eutire.y engrossed from 
1873 onwMdsby the superintendence of the 
ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopssdia Britan- 
nica.’ The editor effaced the writer, for he 
did not even furnish the article on Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, which might have been ex- 
pected, and that on Shakespeare is his only 
contribution. As editor he was most effi- 
cient ; those who worked under his direction 
must ever retain the most agreeable recol- 
lection of his judicious conduct of this great 
undertaking, the soundness of his judgment, 
the extent of his knowledge, and his uniform 
courtesy and considerateness. The labour 
became too severe for one of his delicate 
constitution; in 1880 Professor William 
Robertson Smith [q. v.“ was associated with 
him, and the energy of his colleague relieved 
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InsU CivU Bng, xzir. 280). Over eighty- 
three miles of larg^ interceptin j sevrers were 
constructed, a densely popu.atec area of over 
a hundred square miles was dealt with, and 
the amount of sewage and rainfall which 
could be discharged per diem was estimated 
at 420,000,000 ‘allons. The total cost of 
the works was ^,600,000/. The royal com- 
mission which was appointed in 1882 to con- 
sider the metropolitan sewage discharge, in 
their first report of 31 Jan. 1884, bore strong 
testimony not only to the excellence of the 
ori inal scheme, but also to the professional 
ski-l shown by Bazalgette ^in carrying it 
through all the intricate difficulties of its 
construction.* They also drew attention to 
the powerful influence which had been exer- 
cised through these works in improving the 
general hea .th of the metropolis {^Report of 
the Royal Commi&^oTi on Metropolitan 
Sev:age Discharge^ London, 1884). 

The other great engineerin- work with 
which Bazalgette’s name wl always he 
coupled is the Thames embankment. The 
idea of building such an embankment is a 
very old one, in fact it was proposed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, but it was not until 1862 
that an act was passed empowering the me- 
tropolitan board of works to carry out the 
work. At one time it had been intended 
to put the control into the hands of another 
body appointed specially for the purpose. 
The work, at any rate as regards the Vic- 
toria embankment, was considerably com- 
plicated by the arrangements necessary for 
the low-level sewers and for the Metropo- 
litan District Railway. The first section 
from Westminster to Blackfriars was com- 
pleted and opened by the prince of Wales 
on 13 July 1870. The Albert and the 
Chelsea embankments and the new North- 
umberland Avenue completed eventually 
the^ original scheme, the total cost hein ■ 
2,1 50,000/. The engineering features of 
these works were described in detail in a 
paper read before the Institution of Civil 
engineers by Mr. E. Bazalpette, a son of 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette {Rrocrinst Civil Eng, 
liv. 1). 

In addition to these two great works Sir 
Joseph was responsible for a large amount 
of bridge work within the metropolitan area, 
thrown upon his shoulders by tie Metropo- 
ht^ ToU Bridges Act of 1887. Alterations 
had to be made in many of the old bridges, 
and ^w bridges were designed for Putney 
^d Battersea, and a steam ferry between 
JNortii South Woolwich. Simultane- 
o^ly with this work a considerable amount 
of embanking and of alteration of wharf 
levels was carried out in order to 


the danger of flooding at high tides in the 
low-level districts of the metropolis. 

Bazalgette remained chief engineer to the 
, metropolitan board of works until its aboli- 
tion in 1889, and replacement by the London 
^ county council, anc he presented altogether 
thirty-three annual reports setting forth in 
detail the engineering works which he de- 
signed on behalf of the board. 

He joined the Institution of Civil En :i- 
neers in 1838, he served as a member of tne 
council for many years, and became presi- 
dent of the institution in 1884. He was 
made C.B. in 1871, and, after the completion 
of the embankment, was knighted in May 
1874. He died on 16 March 1891 at his 
residence^ St. Mary’s, Wimbledon Park, He 
married, in 1845, Maria, the fourth daugh- 
ter of Edward Hough of New Cross, Wex- 
ford, and had a family of six sons and four 
daughters. There is a portrait in the pos- 
session of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
a replica of a painting by Ossani, and a bronze 
bust, forms part of a mural monument which 
has been erected by his friends on the 
Thames embankment at the foot of North- 
umberland Avenue. 

Besides the paper and reports mentioned 
above and his presidentiar address (Proc. 
Inst, Civil Eng, Ixxvi. 2), Bazalgette wrote 
a great number of valuable professional re- 
ports. The chief of those re.ating to drain- 
age and water supply are : Report on Drain- 
age and Water Supply of Rugby, Sandgate, 
Tottenham, &c., -jondon, 1854. Data for 
estimating the sizes and cost of Metropolitan 
Drainage Works, London, 1856. Reports 
on Drainage of Metropolis, London, 1854, 
1865, 1856, 1865, 1867, 1871 ; Drawings and 
Specifications for Metropolitan Main Drain- 
age Works, London, 1859-73; Tract on ditto, 
London, 1865 ; Reports on Drainage of Lee 
Valley, London, 1882 ; Report on Sewerage 
of Brighton, Brighton, 1883; Thames Conser- 
vancy and Drainage Outfalls, London, 1880 ; 
Plan for purifyin,- the Thames, London, 
1871 ; Report on Tnames, London, 1878. 

Bazalgette also wrote Reports on Metro- 
politan Bridges, London, 1878, 1880, and 
on Communications between the north and 
south of the Thames below London Bridn-e. 
London, 1882. ® ’ 

Other reports of a miscellaneous character 
are : Short Account of Thames Embankment 
Pumping Station, London, 
1868; Metropolitan and other Railway 
Schemes, London, 1864, 1867, 1871, 1874 : 
Inspection of Manure and Chemical Works, 
London, 1865 ; Boring operations at Cross- 
ness, London, 1869; Metropolitan Tram- 
ways, London, 1870; Asphalte for Pare- 
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paid spy, under coTer of an active member- 
ship of the Fenian body, Ije Caron con- 
tinued in direct and frequent communica- 
tion "with the British or Canadian :,‘ovem- 
ment from this time till February 1889. 

Immediately after his return he resumed 
relations with the Fenian leader O’jSTeill, 
now United States claim-agent at NashviUe. 
On 31 Dec. 1867 O^Neiil became president 
of the Fenian organisation (Irish Republi- 
can Brotherhood), and soon afterwards Le 
Caron began to organise a Fenian circle in 
Loc^rt, lUinois. As ‘ centre ’ of this he 
received O’Neill’s reports and sent them 
and other documents to the English govern- 
ment. At this time Le Caron was at 
Chicago as resident medical officer of the 
state penitentiary (prison), but resigned the 
position in the course of the year, when he 
was summoned by O’Neill to New York, 
and accompanied him to an interview at 
Washington with President Andrew John- 
son, the object of which was to obtain the 
return of the arms taken from the Fenians 
in 1866, He was now appointed military 
organiser of the ‘ Irish Republican Army,’ 
and sent on a mission to the eastern states. 
At the Philadelphia invention of December 
1868 a second -nvasion of Canada was re- 
solved on by the Fenians. Le Caron, who 
was entrusted with the chief direction of 
the preparations along the frontier, paid a 
visit to Ottawa and arranged with the Cana- 
dian chief commissioner of police (Judge 
M^Micken) a system of daily communica- 
tions, He (^sipated some sug)icions that 
were ^tertained of him by the Fenians, and 
early in 1869 he was appointed their assis- 
tant adjutant-general, and forwarded to the 
authorities copies of the Fenian plans of 
campaign. He had already obtained a domi- 
nant influence over Alexander Sullivan, an 
important member of the brotherhood, and 
m the v^ter oi 1869 he further strengthened 
his position by providin • O’Neill with a 
loan wherewith to cover his embezzlement 
of Fenian funds. 

Early in 1870 Le Caron, who now held 
the rank of brigadier and adjutant-general, 
had distributed fifteen thousand stand of 
arms and three million rounds of cartridge 
alcmg the Canadian frontier. Owing to in- 
formation furnished hy Le Carou to the 
Canadian authorities, the invading force at 
once (26 April) fell into an ambush, and 
were obliged to retreat. O’NeiU was ar- 
reted by order of President Grant for a 
brwh of toe neutralily laws. Le Caron ^ 
M with his followers to Malone, hut on 
the mb made his way to Montreal. Next 
day he set out for Ottawa, but wasarrestedat 


Cornwall as a recognised Fenian, and was only 
allowed to proceed under a military escort. 
After a midnight interview with M'Micken 
he left Canada early next day by a different 
route. 

After the repulse of the second invasion 
Le Caron resumed his medical studies, but 
was soon invited by O’Neill, who suspected 
nothing, to help in the movement being pre- 
pared in conjunction with Louis Riel q. v.] 
-«e Caron betrayed the plans to the Canadian 
government. In consequence of his action 
O’NeiU was arrested with his party at Fort 
Pembina, on 6 Oct. 1871, just as they had 
crossed the frontier, and Riel surrendered at 
Fort Garry without firing a shot. O’Neill 
was given up to the American authorities, 
but was acquitted by them on the ground 
that the oftence was committed on Cana- 
dian soil. Le Caron incurred some blame in 
Fenian circles in consequence of the failure 
of the last movement, and for toe next few 
years was chiefly occupied in the practice 
of medicine, first at Detroit (where he gra- 
duated M.D.) and then at Braidwood, a 
suburb of Wilmington. But at Detroit he 
watched on behalf of toe Canadian govern- 
ment the movements of Mackay Lomasney, 
who was afterwards concerned in the at- 
tempt to blow up London Bridge with dyna- 
mite j and he was still in the confidence of 
former Fenian friends. 

Le Caron was not an original member of 
toe Clan-na-Gael (the reorganised Fenian 
body). But by circulating the report that 
his mother was an Irishwoman, he gradually 
regained his influence and obtained toe 
‘ senior-guardianship ’ of the newly formed 
‘ camp ’ at Braidwood. He was now able to 
send copies of important documents to Mr. 
Robert Anderson, chief of the criminal de- 
tective department in London, In order to 
do this, however, he was obliged to evade by 
Bleigl^ of hand the rule of the orjanisation 
that documents not returned to headquar- 
tera were to be burned in sight of the camp. 

The years 1879-81 witnessed what was 
calM ‘ the new departure ’ in the Irish- 
^erican campaign against England, where- 
by an topen’ or constitutional agitation (re- 
presented in Ireland by the Land League 
and Its successor) was carried on side by 
side with^he old revolutionary Fenian move- 
ment. The relations between the two were 
very intricate, and Le Caron was closely 
^nnected with both. He entertained at 
Braidwood and professionally attended Mr. 
Michael Davitt when he came to America 
to organise the American branch of the 
Land League, and early in 1881 he saw 
much of John Devoy, who represented the 
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curate at Brooke in Norfolk and Sopley in 
Hampskire, ke applied for tke office of naval 
ckaplain, and vras appointed to H.M.S. 
Sybilie in tkat capacity (8 Dec. 1852). For- 
tunately for students tke Sybilie was sent 
to tke CMna station, and, taking advanta -e 
of the opportunity thus offered him, he de- 
voted his spare time to tke study of the 
Chinese language. So proficient did he be- 
come in tke colloquial as well as the literary 
dialect that during tke war of 1856-8 he 
acted as naval interpreter. But his main ob- 
ject in studying tke language was to qualify 
himself for the task of elucidating the dark 
phases of Chinese Buddhism. In this un- 
dertaking he was one of the pioneers, and 
hapoily left many of the results of his labours. 
On his return to England he was appointed 
chaplain to the marine artillery, and later 
to the Pembroke and Devonport dockyards 
in succession. He was at Devonport from 
1873. In 1877 he was appointed rector of 
Falstonein Northumberland. Three years 
later he was transferred to Wark in the same 
county, and ultimately (1888) to Greens 
Norton in Northamptonshire. In all these 
changes of scene he remained constant to 
his Chinese studies, and some of his best 
work was done in the country rectories 
which he occupied. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Chinese at University 
Oolle-^e, liondon, and in 1885 the degree of 
D.C.L. (Durham) was conferred upon him 
in recognition of the value of his researches 
into Cmnese Buddhism. He died at Greens 
Norton on 20 Aug. 1889, Amon ; his prin- 
cipal works were : 1. ^The Trave-S of Fah- 
hian and Sung-yun; translated from the 
Chinese,’ 1869. 2, * A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures from the Chinese,’ 1871. 3, ‘ The 
Bomantie Legend of Sakya Buddha, from the 
Chinese,’ 1875. 4. ‘ Texts from the Buddhist 
Canon/ 1878. 6. ‘A Life of Buddha by 
Asva -hosha Bodhisattra; translated from 
the Chinese,’ 1879. 6. ‘An Abstract of four 
Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China/ 
1882. 

[Boase’s Collectanea Comubiensia ; personal 
knowledge; information kindly given by Dr. 
Aldis Wright] E. K. D. 

Bl^E, THOMAS WILLEET (1828- 
1894^, miscellaneous writer, only son of Fre- 
derick Beale (d. 1863), of the music publish- 
ing firm of Cramer, Beale, & Adcison of 
Eegent Street, was bom in London in 1828. 
He was admitted student of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 18 April I860, and was called to the bar 
in 1863; hut music claimed his interests, 
and, having received lessons from Edward 
EocNckel and others, he managed operas in 


London and the provinces, and toured with 
some of the most notable musicians of his 
time. Under the pseudonym of ‘ Walter 
Maynard,’ which he frequently used, he 
wrote an account of one of taese tours, 
with reminiscences of Mario, Grisi, Giu- 
glini, Lablache, and others, entitled ‘The 
Enterprising Impresario’ (London, 1867). 
He originated the national music meetings 
at the Crystal Palace with the object of 
bringing meritorious young musicians to the 
front, and took a learning part in the institu- 
tion of the New Philharmonic Society, at 
which Berlioz conducted some of his com- 
positions by Beale’s invitation. It was under 
his management that Thackeray came out as 
a lecturer. He wrote a large number of 
songs and pianoforte pieces, besides ‘ Instruc- 
tions in the Art of Singing ’ (London, 1853), 
and a series of ‘ Music Copy Books ’ (Lon- 
don, 1871). In February 1877 he produced 
at the Crystal Palace a farce called ‘The 
Three Years’ System,’ and a three-act drama, 
‘ A Shadow on the Hearth ; ’ an operetta, 
‘An Easter Egg,’ was produced at Terry’s 
Theatre in December 1893. His autobio- 
graphy, ‘ The Light of other Days as seen 
through the wron ■ end of an Opera Glass,’ 
was published in . vols., London, 1890. He 
died at Gipsy Hill on 3 Oct. 1894, and was 
buried at Norwood cemetery. Late in life 
he married the widow of John Eobinson of 
Hong Kong; she was a good singer and 
musician. 

[Autobiography as above; Musical News, 
13 Oct. 1894 ; Musical Times, November 1894 ; 
Brown and Stratton’s British Musical Bio- 
graphy.] J, C. H. 

BEABD, CHAELES (1827-1888), Uni- 
tarian divine and author, eldest son of John 
Belly Beard [q. v.] by his wife Mary (Barnes), 
was born at Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
on 27 July, 1827. After passin'" through 
his father’s school, he studied at Manchester 
New OoUe-e (then at Manchester, now Man- 
chester CoJege, Oxford) from 1843 to 1848, 
graduating B.A. at London University in 
1847. He aided his father in compiling the 
Latin dictionary issued by Messrs. Cassell. 
In 1848-9 he continued his studies at Berlin. 
On 17 Feb. 1850 he became assistant to 
J ames Brooks (1806-1854) at Hyde chapel, 
Gee Cross, Cheshire, succeeding in 1854: as 
sole pastor, and remaining till, the end of 
1866. He had accepted a call to succeed 
John Hamilton Thom [q. v.] at Eenshaw 
Street chapel, Liverpool, and entered on this 
char 'e on 3 March 1867, retaining it till his 
death. In his denomination he took first 
rank as a preacher, and was equally success- 
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a set of initials for an edition of ^Volpone.' 
These were finished only a week or two before 
his death. 

Beardsley had musical gifts of a high 
order; the charms of his conversation were 
great; and he had an extraordinary know- 
ledge of books for so young a man. Certain 
sotto voce whisperings of his art were, 
perhaps, to be accounted for by the want of 
physical balance of the poitrinaire. Through- 
out his life he suffered from weakness of the 
lun^s, and his abnormal activity had seemed 
to to friends to he at least p^ly due to a 
desire to forestall death, and, in spite of its 
imimnence, to leave a substantial legacy 
behind him. Few men have done so much 
work in so brief a space of time — ^work, 
moreover, which was always deliberate and 
finished in the true artistic sense. Shortly 
before his death Aubrey Beardsley was re- 
ceived into the church of Borne. He died 
of consumption at Mentone on 16 March 
1898, and was buried there. 

Beardsley’s critics see in his art three 
distinct phases : first, a romantic and Pre- 
Baphaelite phase, in which the infiuence of 
Burne-Jones and Puvis de Chavannes may 
be traced; secondly, a purely decorative 
phase, based mainly on tae Japanese con- 
vention; thirdly, a more delicate and com- 
plex way of seeing things, induced by his 
study of French art in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To these Mr. Arthur Symons would 
add a fourth manner, adumbrated in the 
‘Volpone’ initials, in which the grotesque 
forms of his' earlier styles are discarded for 
acquiescence in nature as she is or may he. 
The weak point iu his art is its capricious- 
ness. He fails to convince us completely 
of his sinceritv. His peculiarities seem oc- 
casionally to have no sounder foundation 
than a wish to be different. They too often 
lack that inevitable connection with a root 
idea which should characterise all design. 
On the other hand, his inventions betray 
extreme mental activity, and his technique 
a hand at once firm, delicate, and symTia- 
thetic. To some the strange element in^s 
work seems merely fantastic; to others it 
appears morbid in the last degree, if not 
woiffie. One anonymous critic describes his 
art as * the mere glorification of a hideous 
and putrescent aspect of modern life.’ A 
more sober judgment might call him a pagan 
infected wfrh a modem interest in psycho- 
h^, A list of his works, complete to the 
end of 1896, was compiled by Mr, Aymer 
Vallance for the * Book of Fifty Drawincrs ’ 
^ 897 ). 

The best portrait of Beardsley is the ■>hoto- 
gra^c profile, with his remarkable ^ds, 


reproduced in ^The Works of Aubrey Beards- 
ley ’(2 vols. 1899,1901). 

[Times, March 1898; Athenaeum, March 
1898; Academy, March 1898; Studio, April 
1898 ; The Yellow Book, pts. 1-4 ; Savoy, pts. 
1-8 ; The Works of Aubrey Beardsley, vol. i., 
The Early Work, with biographical note by 
H. C. Marillier, 1899, and vol. ii., The Later 
I Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1901 ; A. B., by 
Arthur Symons (Unicorn quartos, N'o. 4), 1898; 
A Book of Fifty Drawings, with catalogue by 
Aymer Vallance; private information.] W. A. 

BEAUFORT, EDMUND, styled fourth 
' Duxe of Somebset (1438.P-1471),bom about 
1438, was second of the three sons of 
Edmund Beaufort, second duke of Somerset 
[q. V.], by his wife Eleanor, daughter of Ri- 
chard de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick [q. v,] 
After the defeat of the Lancastrians in 1461, 
Edmund was brought up in France with 
ids younger brother John, and on the execu- 
tion of his elder brother Henry Beaufort, 
third duke of Somerset [q. v. Sup'D-.], Edmund 
is said to have succeeded as lourth duke. 
He was so styled by the Lancastrians in 
February 1471, but his brother’s attainder 
was never reversed, and his titles remained 
forfeit. In a proclamation dated 27 April 
1471 Edmund is spoken of as ^Edmund 
Beaufort, calling himself duke of Somerset.’ 
He returned from France when Edward IV 
was driven from the throne by Warwick’s 
defection, and on 4 May 1471 commanded 
the van of the Lancastrian army at the 
battle of Tewkesbury. His position was 
almost unassailable (see plan in Rahsa.t, ii, 
379), but, for some unknown reason, after 
the battle began he moved down from the 
hei hts and attacked Edward IV’s right 
flank. ^ He was assailed by both the king 
and Richard, duke of Gloucester, and was 
soon ^ put to flight, his conduct having 
practically decided the battle in favour of 
the Yorkists (Arrivall of Edward Cam- 
den Soc. pp. 29-30; Wabkworth, p. 18; 
Hail, p. fOO). He was taken prisoner, and 
executed two days later, Monday, 6 May 
1471 ; he was buried on the south side of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, under an arch (Dtee, 
Hist, and Antiq, of Tewkesbury^ pp. 21-2), 
His younger brother John had been killed 
during the battle, and as both died unmar- 
ried, ‘the house of Beaufort and all the 
honours to which they were entitled became 
extinct.’ 

[Airivall of Edward IV and Warkworth’s 
Chron. (Camden Soc.) ; Hall’s Chronicle ; Poly- 
dore Vergil; Cal. Patent Rolls ; Stubbs’s Const. 
Hist, iii, 208, 210 Ramsay’s Lancaster and 
York, ii, 380-2; Doyle’s Official Baronage; 
G. E. C[okayneJs Complete Peerage; Notes 
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brother, Edmund Beaufort, was styled fourth 
Duke of Somerset by the Lancastrians* By 
a mistress named Joan Hill, the third duke 
left a son Charles, who was given the family 
name of Somerset, and whose descendants 
became dukes of Beaufort [see Sojieeset, 
Chasles, first Eael oe ’VVoecesiee], 

[CaL Bot. Pat.; E3rmer’s Fcedera; Eotuli 
Pari.; William of Worcester and Stevenson’s 
Letters (Rolls Ser.) ; English Chron., ed. 
Davies, Gregory’s Collections, Three English 
Chron., and Wark worth’s Chron. (Camden Soc.); 
Polydore Vergil; Hail’s Chronicle; Paston Let- 
ters, ed. Gairdner; Fortescne’s Governance of 
England, ed. Plummer ; Arthur de Richemont, 
Matthieu D’Escouchy and Chastellain’s Chro- 
niques (Soc. de THist. de France ) ; Beancourt’s 
Charles VII; Stubbs’s Const, Hist. vol. iii. 
passim ; Ramsay’s Lancaster and York; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage; G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete 
Peerage.) A. F. P. 

BEAUFORT, JOHK, first Eaut. of 
Soheeset and MABams of Doeset and of 
SoMBBSET (1373 bom about 1373, 

was the eldest son of John of Gaunt [see 
JoHif, 1340-1399], by his mistress, and 
afterwards his third wife, Catherine Swyn- 
ford Tq. v,] His younger brothers, Henry 
Beaufort, cardinal and bishop of Winchester, 
and Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, are 
separately noticed, and his sister Joan was 
married to Ralph Neville, earl of Westmor- 
land v.] Henry IV was his half brother. 
The Beauforts took their name from John 
of GfiLunt’s castle of Beaufort in Anjou, 
where they were bom, and not from Beau- 
fort Castle in Monmouthshire. It was 
afterwards asserted (Ellis, Original Letters, 
2nd ser. i. 154) that John Beaufort was ^ in 
double advoutrow goten,’ hut he was pro- 
bably bom after 1372, when Catherine 
Swynford’s first husband died; by an act 
of parliament passed on 6 Eeb. 1397, shortly 
after John of Gaunt’s marriage to Catherine 
Swynford, the Beauforts were legitimated. 
This act, though it ^ did not iu terms acknow- 
ledge their right of succession to the throne 
- . , did not in terms forbid it ’ (Bentley, 
Bxcerpta LCistorica^ pp. 152 sqq.), but when, 
in 1407, Henry IV confirmed Richard II’s 
act, he introduced the important reservation 
*excepta dignitate regali’ (Stubbs, Const, 
iii. 58-9). 

John Beaufort’s first service was with 
the English contingent sent on the Duke of 
Bourbon’s expedition against Barbary in 
1390, They sailed from Genoa on 15 May 
of that year, and landed in Africa on 
22 July. On 4 Aug. an attack was begun 
on El Mahadia, but after seven weeks’ in- 
effectual siege, the Englishforce re-embarked, 


reachin.^' England about the end of Septem- 
ber. Beaufort was kni-hted soon after- 
wards (Doyle says in 1391), and in 1394 he 
was serving with the Teutonic knights in 
Lithuania. Probably, also, he was with 
Henry of Derby (afterwards Henry IV) at 
the great battle of Nicopolis in September 
1396, when the Turks defeated the Christians, 
and Henry escaped on board a Venetian 
:alley on the Danube. Returning to Eng- 
.and, Beaufort was, a few days after his 
legitimation, created (10 Feb. 1396-7) Earl 
of Somerset, with place in parliament be- 
tween the earl marshal and the Earl of 
Warwick. He then took part, as one of 
the appellants, in the revolution of Septem- 
ber 1397, which drove Gloucester from 
power and freed Richard II from all control 
(Stubbs, iii. 21). On 29 Sept, he was 
created Marquis of Dorset, and in the same 
year was elected H.G., and appointed lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine. His was the second 
marquisate created in England ; the creation 
is crossed out on the charter roll, and on 
the same day he was created Marquis of 
Somerset, but it was as Marquis of Dorset 
that he was summoned to parliament in 
1398 and 1399, and he seems never to have 
been styled Marqms of Somerset. He re- 
mained in England when Richard II banished 
his half brother Henry of Derby, was ap- 
pointed admiral of the Irish fleet on 2 Fe ^. 
-397-8, and constable of Dover and warden 
of the Cinque Ports three days later; on 
9 May following he was made admiral of 
the northern fleet. 

He had thus identified himself to some 
extent with the unconstitutional rule of 
Richard’s last years, and probably it was 
only his relationship to Henry IV that 
saved him from ruin on Richard’s fall. He 
was accused for his share in Richard’s acts 
by parliament in October 1399, and pleaded 
in excuse that he had been taken by surprise 
and dared not disobey the king’s command. 
He was deprived of his marquisates, and 
became simply Earl of Somerset, but there 
was never any doubt of his loyalty to the 
new king, his half brother. He bore the 
second sword at the coronation on 13 Oct. 
1399, was appointed great chamberlain on 
17 Nov., and in January followin j was, with, 
Sir Thomas Erpingham [q. v. §uppl.], put 
in command of four thousand archers sent 
against the revolted earls. On 8 Nov. 1400 
ke was granted the estates of the rebel 
Owen Glendower, but was never able to take 
possession of them. On 19 March 1401 he 
appears as a member of the privy council, 
and foim days later was appointed captain 
of Calais. He was sent on a diplomatic 
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was increased by the discussion whicb fol- 
lowed a paper on ^ Some supposed Differences 
in the Minds of Men and "Vomen with re- 
gard to Educational Necessities/ which she 
contributed to the British Association at Nor- 
wich in 18^. In March 1870 the ‘ Women^s 
Suffrage JoumaD was started, and 31iss 
Becker acted as its editor and chief contri- 
butor to the end of her life. She published 
in 1872 an important pamphlet on the ‘Poli- 
tical Disabilities of 'SS omen/ first printed in 
the ‘Westminster Review,’ and in 1873 an- 
other pamphlet entitled ‘ Liberty, Eq^uality, 
and Pratemity: a Reply to Mr. Fit^ames 
Stephen’s Strictures on the Subjection of 
Women.' Her labours for the society were 
incessant. She directed its policy and or- 
ganised the movement as a whole. There 
was hardly an important women’s suffrage 
meeting or conference held in any part of 
the kingdom in which she did not take part. 
Her public speaking was marked not only 
by extreme clearness of utterance, but by its 
lucid statement of fact, its grasp of subject, 
and logical force. She naturally came to be 
a familiar figure in the parliamentary lobbies, 
where her political capacity was fully re- 
cognised. 

At the election of the first Manchester 
school board in 1870, she was a successful 
candidate for a seat, and she was re-elected 
at the seven subsequent elections, always as 
an independent or onsectarian member. She 
kept special watch over the interests of the 
female teachers and scholars, and in the 
general work of the board she bore an active 
and influential part. 

For many years she never missed the 
annual meetings of the British Association, 
and often took part in the discussions. When 
she attended the meeting in Canada in 1884, 
she wrote some descriptive letters to the 
‘Manchester Examiner and Times.' She 
died at Greneva on 18 July 1890, and was 
buried there in the cemetery of St. George. 

A -oortrait of Miss Becker, tainted by 
Miss L. Dacre, hangs at the oice of the 
central committee of the Women's Suffage 
Society, Westminster, pending the time 
when it can be offered to the National Por- 
trait GaUery. 

[Memorial number of the Women’s Sufirage 
Journal, August 1890 ; Manchester Examiner 
and Times, 21 July 1890; Britten and Boul- 
ger’s English Botanists, 1893, p. 13; Royal 
Soc. of Scientific Papers, vii. 118; Shaw’s 
Old and New Manchester, ii. 75 (with portrait); 
communications from Wilfred Becker, esq., Man- 
chester, also from Miss Helen Blackburn, 
Westminster, who is engaged on a life of Miss 
Becker.] C. W. S, 


BECKETT, GILBERT ARTHUR A. 
(1837-1891), humorist. [See A Beckett.] 

BECKMAN, SiE MARTIN (d, 1702), 
colonel, chief engineer and master gunner of 
England, was a Swedish captain of artillery. 
His brother, a military engineer in the ser- 
vice of Charles I during the civil war, was 
taken prisoner by the parliament forces 
in 1644, but soon after escaped. In 1653 
he joined the royalist exiles at Middelburg, 
the bearer of important information from 
England, and died before the Restoration. 
Martin Beckman in 1660 petitioned Charles 
n for the place of royal engineer, formerly 
enjoyed by his brother, and mentioned that 
he ‘ was ruined and severely injured, by an 
accident at an explosion in the preparation 
of fireworks to he shown on the water in 
the king’s honour.' He was accordingly em- 
ployed as an engineer, and his skill in labora- 
tory work led to his appointment on 6 June 
1661 to the expedition under Lord Sand- 
wich as ‘ firemaster with and in his maiestv’s 
fleete.' 

He sailed from Deptford with the fleet on 
13 June in the ship Augustine, and, after a 
short time at Alicante, proceeded against 
the pirates of Algiers; but, the enterprise 
failing, the fleet bore, away for Tangiers, of 
which possession was taken as part of the 
dowry of Catherine of Braganza [q, v.“ on 
30 Jan. 1662. Here Beckman made plans 
of the place and of such fortifications as 
he considered necessary, estimated to cost 
200,000/. A governor and garrison were 
left there, and the fleet proceeded to Lis- 
bon to escort Queen Catherine to England. 
Beckman arrived with the fleet at Ports- 
mouth on 14 May. Plans of the actions at 
Algiers were made by him and engraved. 

A jplan of Tan iers was sent home before 
the £eet returnee, and Pepys mentions in 
his ‘Diary' under date 28 Feb. 1662, that 
he presented to the Duke of York from Lord 
Sandwich ‘ a fine map of Tangiers, done by 
one Captain Martin Beckman, a Swede, that 
is with my lord. We stayed looking over 
it a great while with the duke.’ This map 
is in the collection of George III in the 
British Museum. 

In 1663 Beckman was committed a pri- 
soner to the Tower of London. He stated, 
in a petition to the king and council for a 
trial, that he had been half a year a close 
prisoner through the malice of one person 
for discovering the designs of the ^aniards 
and others against his majesty. He there- 
upon left England. After the raid up the 
Medway by the Dutch fleet under De Ruy- 
ter in 1667, he wrote on 24 June to the king 
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Tes?pls aud machiaes, with the troops under 
Tollemache, and arrived with the fleet at 
Camaret Bay on 7 June, when the land 
attack failed. Dieppe and Havre were then 
reduced to mins hy Beckman’s bomb-vessels, 
and the whole coast so harassed and alarmed 
that the inhabitants had to be forcibly kent 
in the coast towns. Having returned to S t. 
Helens on 26 July, Beckman and his bomb- 
vessels went with the fleet under Sir 
Glowdisley Shovell to the attack of Dunkirk 
and Calais in September, and then returned 
to England. He afterwards visited the 
Channel Islands and reported on the de- 
fences of Guernsey. His plans of St. Peter’s, 
Castle Cornet, andtheBouche de Vale, with 
water-colour sketches, are in the British 
Museum. 

On 22 May 1695 Beckman was appointed 
to the command of the ordnance train and 
the machine and bomb-vessels for the sum- 
mer expedition to the straits of Gibraltar, 
and took part in the operations on the coast 
of Catalonia, returning home in the autumn. 
His demands for projectiles for his bomb- 
vessels were so large that the hoard of 
ordnance representec that parliament had 
made no provision to meet them. He exer- 
cised a similar command in the summer ex- 
pedition under Lord Berkeley, which sailed 
at the end of June 1696 to ‘ insult the coast 
of Prance.^ On 3 July Berkeley detached 
a squadron of ten ships of war under Cap- 
tain Mees, Pt.N., and Beckman with his 
bomb-vessels. They entered St. Martin’s, 
Isle of Ilh4, on the 5th under French colours, 
which they struck as soon as they had an- 
chored. They bombarded the place all that 
night and the following day, expending over 
two thousand bombs and destroying' the best 
part of the town. On the 7th they sailed 
for Olonne, where a like operation produced 
a similar result, and then rejoined the fleet, 
returning to Torbay. Tliese enterprises 
created such alarm that over a hundred 
batteries were ordered by the French mini- 
stry to be erected between Brest and Goulet, 
and over sixtv thousand men were continu- 
ally in arms for coast defence. 

Early in 1697 Beckman surveyed aE the 
bomb-vessels, ten of which he reported to be 
in good condition and fitted to take in 
^^Guty mortars ^ which are all we have ser- 
viceable.’ On the general thanksgiving for 
peace on 2 Dec. Beckman designed the fire- 
work display before the king and the royal 
family in St. James’s Scuare, London; his 
drawing representation o: it is in the King’s 
Library, British Museum, 

Lack of money for defences caused Beck- 
man as much dLijSculty as his predecessors 


and successors in office. Representations of 
insecurity — in regard to Portsmouth, for ex- 
ample, in 1699— led to many plans and re- 
ports, but nothing was efiected. 

Beckman died in London on 24 June 
1702. He appears to have married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Talbot Edwards, keeper of 
the crown jewels. She was buried at the 
Tower of London on 12 Dec. 1677. Two 
sons, Peter and Edward, ’were also buried 
there on 7 Feh. 1676 and 29 June 1678 re- 
spectively. The board of ordnance wrote to 
Marlborough that Beckman’s death was a 
very great loss. The post remained unfilled 
for nine years, 

[Board of Ordnance Records; Royal En- 
gineers’ Records ; Royal Warrants; Cat. of State 
Papers, 1644-1702; various tracts on Fortifica- 
tion. &c.; Addit. MSS. Brit. Mns.; Story’s 
Impartial Hist, of Wars in Ireland, and Con- 
tinuation, 1693 ; Bayley’s To’^ver of London, 
1821 ; Life, Journals, and Correspondence of 
Samuel Pepys, 1841 , also Diary of same ; Cam- 
den’s Gravesend ; Pocock’s Gravesend and Mil- 
ton, 1797 ; Field of Mars, 1801 ; Rapin’s Hist. ; 
Hume’s Hist. ; Charnock’s Biographia K avails, 
1795; Campbell’s British Admirals; Lord Car- 
marthen s Journal of the Brest Expedition, 
1694 ; Present State of Exirope, 1694 ; Hasted’s 
Kent ; Burke’s Seats and Arms ; Kennett’s Re- 
gister ; Strype ; Cannon’s Hist. Records of the 
18th Royal Irish Regiment.] R. H. V. 

BEDFORD, FRANCIS (1799-1883), 
bookbinder, was born at Paddington, Lon- 
don, on 18 J une 1799. His father is believed 
to have been a courier attached to the esta- 
blishmeut of George III. At an early age he 
was sent to a school in Yorkshire, and on his 
return to London his guardian, Henry Bower, 
of 38 Great Marlborough Street, apprenticed 
him iu 1817 to a bookbinder named Haigh, 
in Poland Street, Oxford Street. Only a 
part of his time was served with Haigh, and 
in 1822 he was transferred to a binder named 
Finlay, also of Poland Street, with whom his 
indentures were completed. At the end of 
his apprenticeship he entered the workshop 
of one of the best bookbinders of the day, 
Charles Lewis [q. v.], of 35 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, with whom he worked until the death 
of his employer, and subsequently managed 
the business for Lewis’s widow. It was durino* 
this period that Bedford’s talent and indus- 
try attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Portland, who became not only one of his 
most liberal patrons, but also one of his 
staunchest and kindest friends. In 1841 
Bedford, who had left Mrs. Lewis’s esta- 
blishment, entered into partnership with 
John Clarke of 61 Frith Street, Soho, who 
had a special reputation for binding hooks in 
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1866; lie had fourteen children : six sons 
and eight daughters. His eldest son, Gilbert, 
Tsras member of parliament for the central 
diyision of Glasgow, 1885, and for the Inver- 
ness district of burghs, 1892-5. Another son, 
John Alexander, was a justice of the peace 
and closelv connected for many years with 
philanthropic and educational work in Man- 
chester; he died in October 1896. Both 
brothers were partners in the well-known 
frm of Beith, Stevenson, & Co., East India 
merchants, Glasgow and Manchester. 

An excellent portrait ofBr.Beith, painted 
by Norman McBeth, was presented to him 
by his congregation in Stirlii^, and is in the 
possession of his son Gilbert in Glasgow. 

Dr. Beith was a voluminous writer. Be- 
sides many pamphlets on public questions, 
he published: 1. * A Treatise on the Baptist 
Controversy’ (in Gaelic), 1823. 2. ‘A 

Catechism on Baptism,’ 1824. 8. 'Sorrow- 
ing yet Rejoicing, a Narrative of successive 
Bereavements in a Minister’s Family,’ 1839- 
4. 'The Two Witnesses traced in History,’ 
1846. 5. ' Biographical Sketch of the Rev. 
Alex. Stewart, Cromarty,’ 1854. 6. ' Christ 
our Life, being a Series of Lectures on the 
first Six Chapters of John’s Gospel,’ 2 vols. 
1856. 7. ' Scottish Reformers and Martyrs,’ 
1860. 8. ' The Scottish Church in her re- 
lation to other Churches at Home and 
Abroad,’ 1869. 9. ‘ A Highland Tour with 
Dr. Candlish,’ 1874. 10. * Memoirs of Dis- 
ruption Times,’ 1877. 11. ' The Woman of 
Samaria,’ 1880. 

[Peisonal knowledge; private information; 
Scott’s Fasti Eecles. Scotican, n, i. 61, 70, 101, 
III, i. 43.] T. B. J. 

BELCBIEBi, JAMES (1781—1811), prize- 
fighter, was bom at his father’s house in St. 
James’s churchyard, Bristol, on 15 April 
1781. His mother was a daughter of Jack 
Slack {d. 1778), a noted pugilist, who de- 
feated John Broughton [q. v.J in April 1750. 
*Jim’ Belcher followed the trade of a 
butcher, though he was never formally ap- 
prentice, and signalised himself when a lad 
by pugilistic and other feats atLansdown 
fair. He was a natural fighter, owing little 
to mstruction in the art. His form is de- 
scribed as elegant ; he was, at any rate, good- 
humoured, finely proportioned, and well- 
looking. He came to London in 1798 and 
sparred with Bill Warr, a veteran boxer, of 
Covent Garden. On 12 April 1799, after a 
fight of thirty-three minutes, he beat Tom 
J ones of Paddington at Wormwood Scrubbs. 
On 15 May 1800 Belcher, aged 19, met Jack 
Bartholomew, aged 37, on Finchley Com- 
mon, and after seventeen rounds knocked 


him out with a ' terrific ’ body blow. On 
22 Dec. 1800, near Abershaw’s -ibbet on 
Wimbledon Common, he defeated Andrew 
Gamble, the Irish champion, in five rounds, 
Gamble being utterly confounded by his 
opponent’s quiclcness. On 25 Nov. 1801 he 
met Joe Berks of Wem, and defeated him 
after sixteen rounds of desperate fighting. 
He fought him again on 20 Aug. 1802, and 
Berks retired at the end of the fourteenth 
round, by which time he could scarcely 
stand and was shockingly cut about the 
face. Tn April 1803 he severely punished 
John Firhy, ' the young ruffian,’ in a hastily- 
arranged encounter. Next month he had 
to appear before Lord Ellenborough in the 
court of king’s bench for rioting and fighting, 
upon which occasion he was defended by 
Erskine and Francis Const [q. v.], and was 
merely bound over to come up for judgment 
upon his own recognisance in 400/. 

In July 1803 Belcher lost an eye owing 
to an accident when playing at rackets. 
His high spirit and constitution forthwith 
declined, but he was placed by his friends in 
the ' snug tavern ’ of the Jolly Brewers in 
Wardour ^Street. Unhappily he was stirred 
by jealousy of a former pupil, Hen Pearce, 
the ' Bristol game-chicken,’ once more to 
try his fortune in the ring. He had a terri- 
ble battle with Pearce on Barnby Moor, 
near Doncaster, on 6 Dec. 1805, He dis- 
played all his old courage but not his old 
skill or form, and was defeated in eighteen 
rounds. He fought yet again two heroic 
fights with Tom Cribb— the first on 8 April 
1807 at Moulsey^ in forty-one rounds, when 
Belcher would have proved the winner but 
for his confused si^jht and sprained wrist — 
the second on 1 Fe'D. 1809, in answer to a 
ch^enge for the belt and two hundred 
guineas. Belcher was a -ain defeated after 
a punishin;' fight in thirty-one rounds, 
though the 3est judges were of opinion that, 
had Belcher possessed his once excellent 
constitution and eyesight, Cribb must have 
been the loser. This was Belcher’s last 
fight. He was one of the gamest fighters 
ever seen in the prize-ring, and probably the 
most rapid in his movements : ' you heard 
his blows, you did not see them.’ A truly 
coura;eous man, Belcher was in private life 
'ood-humoured, modest, and unassuming ; 
3ut after his last fight he became taciturn 
and depressed. He was deserted by most 
of his old patrons : one of the best of these 
was Thomas Pitt, the second lord Camel- 
ford, who at his death on 10 March 1804 
left him his famous bulldog Trusty. Bel- 
ter died on 30 July 1811 at the Coach and 
Horses, Frith Street, Soho, a property which 
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CHld ^ (1867), ‘ Tlie Octoroon ’ (1868), ' The 
Last Kiss ’ (1869), show a decline in power, 
and are full of religions sentimentality or 
pseudo-classical elegance. He exhibited for 
the last time in 1S79. Good engravings of 
some of his most popular statues, ‘ The Llaid 
of Saragossa,^ ^ Babes in the Wood,’ and 
‘ The Cross of Prayer,’ were published in the 
^ Art Journal.’ Bell presented a collection 
of models of his large works to the Kensing- 
ton Town Hall. 

Bell took an active part in the movement 
which led to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and afterwards to the foundation of the 
South Kensington (now Victoria and Albert) 
Museum. He published ^Eree-hand Out- 
line,’ 1S52-4 ; an essay on ^ The Eour Pri- 
mary Sensations of the Mind,’ 1853 ; and 
*Ivan in, a Dramatic Sketch,’ 1855. In 
1859 he received a medal from the Society 
of Arts for the ori 'ination of the principle 
of entasis as appliec to the obelisk. A paper 
by Bell on this subject was published in 
1858 as an appendix to an essay h^ Eichard 
Burgess on the Egyptian obelisks in Eome. 
Bell’s last literary work was a theoretical re- 
storation of the ‘Venus of Melos’ {Magazine 
of Art, 1894, xvii. 16, with a portrait of Bell). 

In private life Bell endeared himself to all 
who knew him. He had retired from the 
active exercise of his profession for many 
years before his death, which took place on 
14 March 1895 at 15 Douro Place, Ken- 
sington, where he had resided for more than 
forty years. 

[Times, 28 March 1895 ; Athenaaum, 6 April 
1895; Biograph, 1880, iii. 178-85.] C. D, 

BELL, THOMAS (f. 1573-1610), anti- 
Eomanist writer, was bom at Easkelf, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, in 1551, and is stated to 
have been heneficed as a clergyman in Lan- 
cashire. Subsequently he became a Eoman 
catholic, and bein • ‘ hot and eager, in that 
profession,’ his indiscretion led to his impri- 
sonment at York, where he was ‘ more 
troublesome to the keeper than all the rest of 
the prisoners together.’ This was in or 
about 1573. In 1576 he went to Douay 
College, and in 1579, when twenty-eight, 
entered the English college at Eome as a 
student of philosophy. In 1681, being then 
a priest, he was in the English seminary at 
Eome, and in the following March (1582) 
was sent into England. A few years later 
(1^6) he appears as the associate of Thomas 
"Worthington [q, v.] and other priests in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and else- 
where, He was mentioned in 1592 as one 
ill-affected to the government, and he shared 
the fate of other seminary priests in being 


arrested. He was sent to London as probably 
a valuable prize, but he forthwith recanted, 
and was sent hack to Lancashire to help in 
the ‘ better searching and apprehending of 
Jesuits and seminaries.’ After this employ- 
ment he went to Cambridge, where he began 
the publication of his controversial writings. 
They comprise : 1. ‘ Thomas Bels Motives : 
concerning Eomish Faith and Religion,’ 
Cambridge, 1593, 4to; 2nd ed. 1605. 2. ‘A 
Treatise of Usurie,’ Cambridge, 1594, 4 to. 
3. ‘ The Survey of Popery,’ London, 1596, 
4to. 4. ‘Hunting o: the Eomish Fox,’ 
1598, This is entered on the ‘ Stationers’ 
Eegister,’ 8 April 1598, and Bell himself 
claims the authorship in his ‘ Counterblast,’ 
fol. 44. A more famous work with the 
same title had, however, been published by 
Dr. William Turner {d, 1568) [q. v.l, dean 
of Wells, in 1543 (Basle, 8 vo). 5 . ‘The 

Anatomie of Popish Tyrannic, wherein is 
conteyned a Plain Declaration ... of the 
Libels, Letters, Edictes, Pamphlets, and 
Bookes lately published by tne Secular 
Priests, and English Hispanized Jesiiites,’ 
London, 1603, 4to, 6 . ‘ The Golden Balance 
of Tryall,’ London, 1603, 4to ; annexed to 
this is ‘A Counterblast against the Vaine 
Blast of a Masked Companion, who termeth 
Himself E. 0., but thought to be Eobert 
Parsons, the Trayterous Jesuite.’ 7. ‘The 
Dowuefall of Poperie, proposed by way of 
challenge to all English Jesuites and . . . 
Papists,’ London, 1604 and 1605, 4 to; re- 
printed and entitled ‘The Fall of Papistrie’ 
in 1628. Parsons, Bishop Eichard Smith, 
and Francis Walsingham (1577-1647) [q. v." 
wrote answers to this. 8 , ‘The AVoefuL 
Grie of Eome,’ London, 1605, 4to, 9 . ‘ The 
Popes Funerall: containing an exact and 
pitny Eeply to a pretended Answere of a 
. . Libell, called the “Forerunner of Bells 
Downfall.” ... Together with his Treatise 
called the Eegiment of the Church,’ London, 
1606,^ 4to. 10 . ‘ The Jesuites Ante-past : 
containing a Eeply against a Pretended 
Aunswere to the Downefall of Poperie,’ 
London, 1608, 4to. 11 . ‘TheTryall of the 
New Eeligion,’ London, 1608, 4to. 12 . ‘A 
Christian Dialogue between Theouhilus, a 
Deformed Catholike in Eome, and Eemi 7 ius, 
a Eeformed Catholike in the Churcj. of 
England,’ 1609, 4to. 13. ‘The Catholiqiie 
Triumph : conteyning a reply to the pre- 
tended answere of B. C. (i.e. Parsons] lately 
published against The TryaU of the Nevv 
Religion,’ London, 1610, 4to. 

In his ‘Jesuites Ante-past’ (No. 10 ) he 
states that Queen Elizabeth granted him a 
pension of Jfifty pounds a year, which 
James I continued to him. 
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[Obituary notices in the Transactions of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society, October 1892, p. 880, the 
Indian Lancet, Calcutta, 1896, rii. 29-31, and 
the Times, 29 July 1892.] D’A. P. 

BELLIN, SAMUEL (1799-1893), en- 
graver, son of John Beltin of Chigwell, 
Essex, was bom on 13 ]May 1799. He 
studied for some years in Eome, where he 
made some excellent copies of celebrated 
pictures, and acquired ^eat facility as a 
draughtsman. On bis return to England, 
about 1834, he devoted himself to engraving, 
became one of the leading workers in 
mezzotint and the mixed method. His plates, 
which are all from pictures by popular Eng- 
lish painters of the day, include * The Meet- 
ing of the Council of the Anti-Corn Law 
League,’ after J. E. Herbert; ‘Heather 
Belles,’ after J. Phillip; ‘The Council of 
War in the Crimea,’ after A. Egg ; ‘ The 
GentleW aming,’ after F, Stone ; ‘ The Heart’ s 
Eesolve,’ and ‘The Momentous Question,’ 
after S. Setchell ; ‘ Mton composing “ Sam- 
son Agonistes,”’ after J. C. Horsley; ‘ Open- 
ing of the Great Exhibition of 1851,’ after 
H. C. Selous; ‘Salutation to the Aged 
Friars,’ after C. L. Eastlake; ‘Dr. Johnson’s 
Visit to Garrick,’ after E. M. Ward ; and 
portraits of the JPrince Consort, Lord John 
Bussell, and Joseph Hume, M.P. His latest 
plate appeared in 1870, when he retired from 
the profession. Beilin drew and etched on 
three plates a panoramic view of Eome from 
Monte Pincio, which he published, with a 
dedication to the Dnlie of Sussex, in 1835. 
He was an original member of the Graphic 
Society. He died at his house in Regent’s 
Park Road, London, on 29 April 1893. 

[Athenaeum, 6 May 1893 ; Andreseu’s Hand- 
huch fur Kupfeistichsammler.] F. M. O’D, 

BEHNETT, Sir JAMES EISDON 
(1809-1891), physician, eldest son of theEev. 
Janies Bennett, D.D. [c. v.], nonconformist 
minister, was bom at Eomsey on 29 Sept. 
1809. He received his education at the 
Rotherham College, Yorkshire, of which his 
father became principal ; and at the age of 
fifteen was apprenticed to Thomas Water- 
house of ShelLeld. In 1830 he went to Paris, 
and afterwards to Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated M.D. in 1833. In the autumn of the 
same year he accompanied Lord Beverley to 
Rome, and spent two or three summers in 
his company and that of Lord Aberdeen. 
On his return to En land in 1837 he became 
physician to the Aldersgate Street dispen- 
sary, and lectured on medicine at the Cjiar- 
ing Cross Hospital medical school, and also 
at Grainger’s private school of me^ine, la 


1843 he was appointed assistant physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and in ..849 full 
physician. On the foundation of the City 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest 
in 1848 he was appointed physician to that 
institution ; and irom 1843 to its dissolution 
in 1857 acted as secretary to the Sydenham 
Society. In 1875 he was elected F.R.S. 

Settlin ■ in Finsbury Square on his mar- 
riage in 1841, he enjoyed for many years a 
good position as a consultant, especially in 
connection with chest diseases, having been 
one of the first to introduce into this country 
the use of the stethoscope. In 1876 he was 
elected to the office of president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and was knighted 
in 1881. He then removed to Cavendish 
Square, where he died on 14 Dec. 1891. 

He married, in June 1841, Ellen Selfe, 
dau :hter of the Rev. Henry Page of Rose 
HiL, Worcester, by whom he had nine 
children, of whom six survived. 

His published works include a translation 
of ‘ Kramer on Diseases of the Ear,’ 1837 ; 
an essay on ‘ Acute Hydrocephalus,’ which 
obtained the Fothergillian gold medal of the 
Medical Society of London in 1842, and was 
published in the following year; and the 
‘ Lumleian Lectures at the College of Phy- 
sicians on Intra-thoracic Tumours,’ 1872. 

[Private information from members of the 
family ; Men and Women of the Time, 13th ed. 
1891; Times, 16 Dec. 1891.] J. B. N. 

BEIDSTETT, WILLIAM COX (1820- 
1895), miscellaneous writer, born at Green- 
wich on 14 Oct. 1820, was the younger son 
of John Bennett, a watchmaker of that 
place. He was educated at Greenwich in 
the school of William Collier Smithers, but 
when he was nine he was compelled, by 
the death of his father, to remain at home 
to assist his mother in business. Bennett 
took much interest in the affairs of his 
native borough, and succeeded in effecting 
several useful reforms. In 1868 he proposed 
Gladstone to the liberals of the borough as 
their candidate, and assisted to secure his 
return by very strenuous exertions. He 
was a member of the London council of the 
Education League. In 1869 and 1870 he 
was employed on the staff of the ‘ Weekly 
Dispatcu’ as a leader writer and art critic, 
and subsequently he contributed to the Lon- 
don ‘ Fijaro.’ He died on 4 March 1895 at 
his residence at Eliot Cottages, Blackheath, 
and was buried at Nunhead cemetery on 
8 March. 

Bennett was well known as a writer of 
songs. His chief works are: 1. ‘ Poems,’ 
London, 1850, 8vo ; new edit. 1862. 2. ‘ War 
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S. Barnabas^ PimlicOj* his Tolnme of ^ The 
last Sermons preached at St. Paul's, Knights- 
hridge, and St. Barnabas’, Pimlico/ and ^ A 
Farewell Letter to his Parishioners/ were 
all printed in 1851. 

The dowager ^Marchioness of Bath had 
been a member of Bennett’s congre jation at 
Portman Chapel, and had remained his friend 
ever since. As the guardian of her son, not 
yet of age, she appointed Bennett to the 
Ficarage of Frome Selwood, Somerset. 
The last incumbent of this living had been 
a low churchman, and opposition was raised 
at Frome to a ritualistic successor. The 
bishop of the diocese declined compliance 
with a petition praying him to refuse insti- 
tution, and Bennett took possession of the 
benefice in January 1852. The appointment 
was brought before the House of Commons 
by Edward Horsman [q. v.] on 20 April, 
8 and IS June 1852, but the matter ulti- 
mately was dropped. 

Bennett issued in that year ‘ A Pastoral 
Letter to the Parishioners of Frome’ (3 
editions). The fine church of the parish was 
in a bad state of repair and neglect. He at 
once took measures to restore it, and by 1866 
the works were completed at large cost. In 
his new charge he continued the nractices 
which had marked his rule at the cuurch of 
St. Pauls, Knight sbridge, and it was * round 
him that the battle chiefly raged when it had 
passed beyond the cloisters and combination 
rooms of the university.’ In ^A Plea for 
Toleration in the Church of England in a 
Letter to Dr. Pusey ’ (1867 ; 3rd edit. 1868), 
and in the essay of * Some Results of the 
Tractarian Movement of 1833,’ contributed 
by him to the second series of Orby Shipley’s 
* Church and the TTorld’ (1867), Bennkt 
made use of some unguarded expressions on 
the Pteal Presence in the Sacrament. The 
words in the ^Plea for Toleration’ were 
altered at the instance of Dr. Pusey, and the 
pamphlet in the amended form reached a 
thirc edition. But the council of the Church 
Association, acting through Thomas Byard 
Sheppard of Selwood Cottage, Frome," the 
nominal promoter of the proceedings, brought 
these pu alications before Sir Robert Joseph 
P hillim ore [q. v.], the dean of arches, on a 
charge of heresy against Bennett. Phillimore 
at first declined to entertain the charges, but 
was ordered by the privy council to consider 
them, and on 23 July 1870 decided that 
the defendant had not broken the law of the 
church. Appeal was made to the privy coun- 
cil, and on 8 June 1872 Phillimore’s ^dew 
was upheld. Bennett was not represented 

counsel on any of these occasions (Annual 
j^Snster, 1872, pp. 213-27). 


Bennett continued to work in his pui-ish 
and to take part in the services of his church 
until three days before his death. He died 
at the vicarage, Frome, on 17 Aug. 1886, 
and on 21 Aug. was buried near the grave 
of Bishop Ken, on the south side of the 
chancel. Bennett married, at Marylebone 
in 1828, the eldest daughter of Sii* William 
Franklin, principal inspector-general of the 
army. She diec at Frome on 2 Aug. 1879. 
His only son, William Henry Beunett, went 
out to Burmah in a regiment of native in- 
fantry, and died at Prome, Burmah, of fever, 
on 22 Aug. 1854. 

Bennett published many single sermons, 
and edited or wrote prefaces to the works of 
sacred writers, especially of Mrs. Lear. The 
most important works taat he edited for her 
were (1) ‘Tales of Kirkbeck,’ two series; 
(2) ‘ Our Doctor and other Tales of Kirk- 
heck;’ (3) ‘Tales of a London Parish;’ 
(4) ‘Cousin Eustace, or Conversations on 
the Prayer-book;’ (5) ‘Lives of certain 
Fathers of the Church in the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Centuries.’ His own 'works 
comprised, in addition to those abeady men- 
tioned; 1. ‘Sermons on Marriage/ 1837. 
2. ‘The Eucharist, its History, Doctrine, 
and Practice,’ 1837 ; 2nd edit. 1846 ; 3rd 
edit. 1851. 3. ‘Sermons on Miscellaneous 
Subjects/ vol. i. 1838, vol. ii. 1840. 
4. ‘Neglect of the People in Psalmody 
and Responses/ 1841, 3 edits. 6. ‘Guide 
to the Holy Eucharist,’ 1842, 2 vols. 

6. ‘ Lecture Sermons on the Distinctive 

Errors of Romanism,’ 1842, 3 edits. 

7. ‘Letters to my Children on Church 
Subjects,’ 1843, 2 vols. ; 2nd edit. 1850. 

8. ‘ The Principles of the Book of Common 

Prayer considered/ 1845. 9. ‘Crime and 

Education; the Duty of the State/ 1846. 
10. ‘ The Church, the Crown, and the State : 
two Sermons on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council,’ 1850, 4 edits. 11. ‘ Ex- 
amination of Archdeacon Denison’s Proposi- 
tions of Faith on the Holy Eucharist,’ 1857, 
12. ‘Why Church Rates should be abolished,’ 
1861, 2 edits. 13. ‘ History of the Church 
of St. John of Frome,’ 1866. 14. ‘ Mission 
Sermons preached at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
brid^e/ 1870. 16. ‘Defence of the Catholic 
Faith ; a Reply to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells/ 1873. 16. ‘Dream of the King’s 

Gardens; an allegory. By a Protestant 
Churchman/ 1873. 17. ‘ Catechism of De- 
votion,’ 1876. 18. ‘Foreign Churches in 
relation to the Anglican : an essay towards 
Reunion/ 1882. Bennett edited ‘ The Theo- 
logian ’ and ‘ The Old Church Porch,’ 1854- 
1862, 4 vols. (from the latter of which were 
reprinted the five volumes of ‘The Church’s 
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a handsome fortune, and left his widow and 
his only son, Ed ward White Benson the elder, 
in reduced circumstances. Edward White 
Benson, the archbishop^s father, set up as 
a chemical manufacturer in Birmingham, 
where the archbishop was bom on li July 
1829. The house was 72 Lombard Street. 
In 1843 the archbishop^s father died, his end 
being hastened by the failure of his business; 
and the widow, a sister of Sir Thomas Baker 
ofManchester, who lived on in a small house 
in the closed works upon an annuity given 
her by her husband’s partners, had much 
difficulty to provide for her six surviving 
children. 

At the age of eleven the boy entered 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, then 
under the government of James Prince Lee 
[q. V.], an inspiring teacher, to whom Ben- 
son used to say that he owed all that he 
ever was or should be. Bishop Westcott 
was at that time one of the senior boys in 
the school. Another pupil, Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. v.], who was nearer his own 
age, became Benson’s most intimate friend, 
and remained so to the end of his life. A 
devout and imaginative boy, he had already 
conceived the hope of enterin • holy orders. 
He read with eagerness the ‘Iracts for the 
Times ^ and other ecclesiastical literature, 
and secretly recited, with Li'htfoot or other 
select associates, the Latin Hours in a little 
oratory which he fitted up in the dismantled 
works. A tempting commercial prospect 
was refused, and in 1848 he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a subsizar. 

His mother died suddenly in 1850, ex- 
hausted by the strain of nursing her children 
though typhus fever, the eldest girl having 
died a few Sours before. Her annuity ending 
with her life,^ the family was left almost 
penniless. Friends came to their aid, but it 
Is a proof of the strength of Benson’s early 
convictions that he would not allow his 
youngest brother to become dependent upon 
his tmcle at Manchester, who was a Uni- 
tarian, lest he should be drawn away from 
the faith of the church. Benson was him- 
self set free from pecuniary anxiety by the 
g^epsitj of Francis Martin, the bursar of 
Trinity, who became a second father to him. 
His declamation at Trinity in praise of 
George Herbert made a -irofound impression 
upon those who heaxc or read it. He 
graduated B A. in 1852, being placed eighth 
m the classical tripos, and a senior optime 
in mathematics; he was also senior chan- 
ceUor’a medallist. 

In that autumn he went as a master to 
Bughy, under Edward Meyrick Goulbuin 
[q. V. SuppL], where he lived in the house of 


his cousin, Mrs. Sidgwick, widow of tlie Kev. 
William Sidgwick of Skipton. Yorkshire, 
and mother of Henry Sidgwick ‘q.v. Suppl.' 
Kext year he was elected fellow of Trinity, 
but he never resided upon his fellowshi'i. 
He was ordained deacon in 1853 by his old 
master, Lee, then bishop of Manchester, and 
priest at Ely in 1857. In 1859 he was 
married to Mrs. Sidgwick’s daughter Mary, 
to whom he had been attached from her 
early childhood. 

In January of that year, 1859, Benson had 
entered upon his first independent duties. 
His health had suffered at Rugby. He had 
been thinking of taking work at Cambrid 'e. 
At one moment he was on the point of je- 
coming domestic chaplain to Tait, bishop of 
London, afterwards archbishop. Just Gen 
Welhugton College was being constituted, 
and on the recommendation of Dr. Temple, 
who had succeeded Goulburn at Rugby, 
and who there formed a lifelong friendship 
with Benson, the prince consort offered 
Benson the mastership. Here he had the 
first opportunity of exercising hia peculiarly 
constructive genius. Wellington College 
was his creation. From the moment of his 
acceptance of the mastership of the still un- 
born institution be began to remodel the 
scheme that had been set before him, the 
prince consort supporting* him at every point 
until his death in 186;.. Instead of the 
charity school for a few sons of officers 
which it would otherwise have been, he 
made Wellington College one of the great 
public schools of England. He persuaded 
the governors to put the whole control of 
the school into tne hands of the master, 
instead of entrusting the commissariat to a 
steward and secretary responsible only to 
themselves. His whole soul was put into 
every detail^ of the arrangements. The 
chapel especially— which was dedicated to 
the Holy Ghost — and its services had, the 
deepest interest for him. To plan how the 
boys were to be seated, the windows deco- 
rated accordin * to a careful scheme, the 
capitals carved with plants native to the 
district, gave him delightful emplovment. 
He drew up a characteristic book of aymns 
and introits for use in the chapel. Though 
severely simple, there was an impression 
of care about the services which sometimes 
gave strangers the feeling that the college 
was very ' high church.’ One such visitor 
wrote to the governors to complain of the 
extreme sermon he had heard ; it turned out 
that the sermon on the occasion was preached 
by Benson’s neighbour and congenial Mend, 
Ojiarles Kingsley. 

The boys with whom he began were diffi.- 
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parts of the diocese. He was the first hishop 
to appoint a canon whose business it should 
be to conduct missions in the diocese and to 
gather a community round him for the pur- 
pose. He fortned a divinity school, like that 
at Lincoln, under the charge of the chan- 
cellor of the cathedral, for the training of 
candidates for holy orders. Meanwhile he 
found it needful to obtain a new cathedral 
for the see. There had been assigned for 
the purpose a small plain parish church, un- 
distinguished except by an interesting little 
southern aisle, and in almost ruinous condi- 
tion. Cornwall at the time was much 
impoverished, and the effort to find the en- 
dowment of the see was enough to exhaust 
the resources of its church people. Many 
thought that it would he best in the circum- 
stances to aim at building a good-sized 
church of the same type as the old. But 
the bishop was more ambitious. His en- 
thusiasm at length carried every one with 
him. John Loughborough Pearson [q. v. 
Suppl.] was chosen as the architect ; and on 
50 May 1880 the foundation stone of the 
present beautiful cathedral was laid by the 
Prince of "Wales (as Duke of Cornwall). 
The bishop took the keenest interest in the 
progress of the work. As archbishop he 
was present at the consecration of Truro 
Cathedral on 3 Nov. 1887. It was, he said, 
‘a most spiritual building.’ He left to it 
his pastoral staff, his rin j, and other relics. 

Among other works which the bishop took 
up with ardour was the foundation of a 
first-rate high school for girls at Truro, to 
which he sent his own daughters. He put 
on a new footing the ancient grammar school, 
though his hopes with regard to it were 
hardly fulfilled. He threw great energy 
into the organisation of Sunday-school work 
in the diocese, and into the maintenance of 
church day schools in the places where they 
still remained. It was his principle to make 
the most of what he found existing. He 
took a guild for the advancement of holy 
living, which had proved useful in a few 
Cornish parishes, and developed it into a 
powerful diocesan society with many 
branches. A devotional conference, which 
had been started by the Cornish clergy some 
years before he came, received an access of 
strength, and led on to the holding of dio- 
cesan retreats. The yearly conferences with 
the^ clergy and representative laity in the 
various rural deaneries, begun by Bishop 
Temple, gave him opportunities which he 
greatly valued. The diocesan conference at 
Truro, as well through the statesmanship of 
its president as through the skill and labour 
of its secretaries, Mr. Carlyon and Mr. J. R. 


Cornish, became famous for its businesslike 
character. The interest which he took in 
every detail of parochial work in every corner 
of his diocese had a most stimulating effect. 
Wherever he preached he told the people 
things about their church, or about their 
patron saint, or about the history of the 
place, of which they were ignorant. His 
attitude towards the prevailing dissent of 
Cornwall was that of personal friendliness 
towards all who sought to do good, while he 
felt bound to endeavour so to reinvigorate 
every department of church life that the 
people mijht of themselves return to what 
they would feel to be the most scriptural 
and spiritual religion. 

Besides his diocesan work, Benson, in 
spite of the remoteness of his see, was un- 
failing in his attendance at convocation and 
at the meetings of the bishops. The con- 
ciliar idea was a powerful motive with him, 
and he was always indignant when bishops 
allowed diocesan engagements to interfere 
with their wider duties as ‘ the bishops of 
England.’ He was appointed to serve on 
the royal commission upon ecclesiastical 
courts in 1881, and laboured hard upon it. 

Since his appointment to Truro the eyes 
of churchmen had been fixed upon him, and 
when Archbishop Tait died, in December 
1882, the queen, acting through W. E. Glad- 
stone as prime minister, offered him the 
primacy. Tait himself had foreseen that 
Benson would be his successor, and had for 
some time past taken him into relations of 
close intimacy. He gave him rooms in Lol- 
lard’s Tower. His son-in-law, Dr. Kandall 
Davidson, remained as chaplain to the new 
archbishop. The appointment was calculated 
to give peace and confidence to the church, 
which had been greatly agitated by ritual 
prosecutions. Archbishop Tait on his death- 
bed prepared the way for better times, and 
Benson carried on the tolerant policy. No 
ritual prosecutions, except that of Bishop 
King, took place during his primacy. 

Benson had not sat in the House of Ijords 
before his translation to Canterbury. But 
as soon as he became archbishop he made it 
his duty constantly to attend the sittings of 
the house, even when there was no ecclesias- 
tical business before it. Everything that 
concerned the nation concerned in his opinion 
the church. A conservative by trainin g and 
temperament, he was glad to speak and vote 
on matters that were of larger than party in- 
terest. In the first year of his archiepisco- 
pate, he spoke warmly in favour of the new 
extension of the franchise. ‘The church,’ 
he said, ‘ trusts the people.’ When many 
churchmen were inclined to fight the parish 
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Others, that largely contributed to repel the 
attack. 

It was seen that the "Welsh suspensory 
hill was only a first step to general dis- 
estahlishment, and the archbishop took mea- 
sures in view of the larger issue. He orga- 
nised an enormous meeting in the Albert 
HaU (16 May 1893), preceded by a great 
communion at St. Paul’s, consisting of both 
convocations and the houses of laymen, to- 
gether with other elected representatives of 
the laity. It was not only an imposing de- 
monstration ; it was the beginning of a new 
organisation for the defence of the church, 
which gradually absorbed the older * Church 
Defence Institution,' and exists now as the 
Central Church Committee for Church De- 
fence and Instruction. The organisation is 
one to touch every parish, and the work is 
chiefly that of diffusing true information on 
the sub’ect of the church. Quieter times 
followec ; hut the organisation still exists. 

The event of Benson’s primacy which is 
generally considered to be the most im- 
portant was the trial of Dr. Edward King, 
bishop of Lincoln, before him for alleged 
ritual offences. In 1888 the body known as 
the Church Association prayed him, as me- 
tropolitan, to judge the case. Only one un- 
doubted precedent since the Reformation 
could be adduced for the trial of a bishop 
before his metropolitan. The charges them- 
selves were of a frivolous character. The 
archbishop might have declined upon that 
ground to entertain them. The strongest 
pressure was brought upon him to do so. 
To this course he would* not consent. He 
saw that, if he did so, the complainants 
would apply to queen’s bench for a man- 
damus, and that, if the mandamus were 
granted, he should be forced to hear the case 
after all ; while if it were refused on the 
^Tound that he had no jurisdiction, he would 
je in the position of having claimed, by the 
use of his discretion, a power which the queen’s 
bench did not recognise. Besides, in the 
abeyance of other courts which high church- 
inen could acknowledg’e, he was not sorry to 
give proofs that there was a really spiritual 
court in existence, before which they might 
plead. ^ In former cases, before the public 
worship regulation court, they had fe,t un- 
able to produce their evidence. While peti- 
tions were poured in upon him, begging him 
to dismiss the suit, Benson had the strength, 
almost unsupported, to determine to proceed 
with it, if his jurisdiction were once esta- 
blished. The prosecution appealed to the 
‘jrivy council upon that c uestion, and the 
;ndicial committee decided that the juris- 
u'ctiun existed. 


On 12 Feb. 1889 the trial opened. The 
bishop’s counsel began by a protest against 
the constitution of the court, alleging that 
the case ought to be tried before the bishops 
of the province. Benson allowed the ques- 
tion to be fully argued before him, and on 
11 May gave an elaborate judgment, assert- 
ing the competence of the court. The hear- 
ing of the case proper began in the following 
February. The archbishop sat with five 
bishops as assessors. Judgment was given 
on 21 Nov. — the archbishop’s eldest daugh- 
ter having died a few w^eeks before. Mean- 
time he had been laboriously occupied, even 
during his brief holiday in Switzerland, in 
studies bearin ■ upon t^e case. From his 
youth up he had taken a great interest in 
liturgica. matters, and so brought to the 
case the knowledge of an expert. His 
jud ment was a masterpiece of erudition as 
weL as of judicial lucidity. But the main 
merits of it were, first, that it refused to 
base itself upon previous decisions of the 
privy council, but went de novo into every 
question raised, admitting the light of fresh 
evidence,* and, secondly, it treated the 
prayer-book not as a merely legal document 
to be interpreted by nothing beyond its own 
explicit language, but in an historical manner, 
with an eye to the usages of the church be- 
fore the Reformation. The chief points of 
it were that it allowed the celebrant at the 
eucbarist to assume what is called the east- 
ward position, the mixing of water with the 
wine in such a way as not to constitute a 
‘ ceremony,’ the ablution of the vessels before 
leavin • the altar, and the use of candles at 
the ce.ebration when not rec iiired for the 
purpose of giving light. Benson’s judg- 
ment was, in the words of Dean Church, 

' the most courajeous thing that has come 
firom Lambeth for the last two hundred 
years.* In those of Bishop Westcott, it 
‘ vindicated beyond reversal one master prin- 
ciple of his faith, the historic continuity of 
our church. The Reformation was shown 
to he not its beginning but a critical stage 
in its growth.’ 

While Benson thus spent himself for the 
good of the church at home, he bestowed 
more* care upon the church abroad than any 
archbishop of Canterbury before him. He 
threw himself into the missionary work of 
the church not only with ardour and saga- 
city, but with a philosophic largeness of view. 
The founding oJ a new mission, like that to 
Corea for example, gave him profound de- 
light. He guided the young church on the 
Niger throu^’h a most grave crisis. When 
the bishop 0 : Madagascar returned to Ent^- 
land at the moment of the French occupa- 
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veneration. The following day, Sunday, he 
went to the early celebration of the holy 
eucharist, and received, kneeling beside his 
wife. After breakfast he returned to the 
church* cheerful and seeming unusually well, 
for the morning prayer, and sat in Glad- 
stone’s place. "WTiiie the absolution was 
being pronounced he died, by a sudden 
failure of the heart. The body was con- 
veyed on the 14th to Canterbury, where it 
lay in the ' crown ’ of the cathedral, 'vdsited 
by multitudes of mourners. The funeral 
took place on Friday the 16th, in the presence 
of the Duke of York and a vast congre'^a- 
tion. He was the first archbishop buried in 
his own cathedral since Pole. 

The archbishop was survived by his wife, 
by three sons (Mr. Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son of Eton College, Mr. Edward Frederic 
Benson the novelist, and Mr. Robert Hugh 
Benson) and by one daughter, Margaret. 

Most men engaged in such arduous and 
multifarious work as Archbishop Benson 
would have given up all hope of consecutive 
study. Benson clung to his reading with 
indomitable perseverance. His hours of 
sleep were reduced to a minimum. Every 
day before breakfast, which was an early 
meal in his household, he secured time for 
earnest study of his New Testament. For 
some years before his death he took as the 
topic for this study the Revelation of St. 
John, One result is the suggestive and 
stimulating volume upon that book published 
since his death (* The Apocalypse,’ 1900). 
Besides this, from his Wellington days on- 
wards, he worked hard whenever oppor- 
tunity came, and chiefly at midnight, upon 
Cyprian. He undertook the work mainly 
as a corrective to the desultory habit of 
mind likely to he produced by such a mix- 
ture of external duties, and as a relief from 
care. ^ He went with extraordinary thorough- 
ness into the minutiae. He used half play- 
fully to persuade himself that the ‘ Cyprian ’ 
was his only serious life-work, and that all 
else was only so much interruption. Few 
things ever uve him such pleasure as a visit 
in 1892 to ZJartha ;e and the scenes with 
which his mind had so long been familiar. 
The history listed for him with a wonder- 
ful vividness and freshness, and continually 
threw li^ht for him upon the daily problems 
from wmch he had turned to it as a refuge. 
He lived to complete his task, all but for a 
few verifications, and the hook was pub- 
lished in 1897, a few months after his death. 
It would have been a great book if written 
hy a pan of leisure; for one in a position 
like his it is nothing short of marvekous. 
Archbishop Benson’s was a personality of 


very large and varied gifts. He had the 
temperament of a poet and a dramatist, with 
swift insight and emotions at once profound 
and soon stirred. He was naturally sanguine, 
though, like other sanguine persons, liable 
to great depression. His was the very op- 
posite temper to that which made Butler 
refase the primacy of a ^falling church.’ 
Benson showed ‘ no alacrity at sinking,’ said 
a leader-writer in the * Times,’ looking back 
at the difficulties which would have drowned 
a weaker man in the first days at Wellington, 
He was a masterful ruler, and was deter- 
mined to carry through whatever he felt to 
he right. Yet, reliant as he was upon his 
own judgment (under God), no man was 
ever more careful to consult every one con- 
cerned, or more loyal to those whom he 
consulted. By nature passionate, he learned 
to control his temper without losing the 
force which lies behind it. His industry 
knew no bounds. ‘The first off-day since 
this time last year,’ he wrote towards the 
end of a so-caUed holiday abroad. Three 
secretaries as well as himself were in- 
cessantly en -aged upon his letters. 'The 
penny post,’ he said, ‘ is one of those ordi- 
nances of man to which we have to submit 
for the Lord’s sake.’ The business of the 
see of Canterbury rose in his time to an un- 
precedented amount, so that he used to say 
that he needed a college of cardinals to do 
it. He did nothing in slovenly fashion, but 
went to the bottom of everything. His 
curious literary style was due to his de- 
termination to get rebind the commonplace 
and conventional. Details fascinated him; 
he seemed wholly absorbed in them. His 
position made him a trustee of the British 
Museum, and his mind would be on fire for 
days with the thought of some ornament 
lately brought from Egypt or ^gina. He 
would expatiate at lengta upon tne way to 
choose oats or to fold a rochet. He was 
devoted tosinimals, always wondering ‘what 
they were.’ In social life he was notable 
for genial freedom and courtliness. With 
all his gentleness and his rich store of affec- 
tion, he had an almost unique dignity of 
bearing. 

None of the painted pictures of Archbishop 
Benson are wholly satisfactory as portraits. 
The two principal pictures are one by Lau- 
rence, in the possession of Mrs. Benson, 
painted at the time of his leaving Welling- 
ton; and one by Herkomer at Lambeth. 
The portrait in the hall at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was painted after his death. His 
fine features seemed, in spite of the rapid 
changes of expression, which made him look 
almost a different man at different moments, 
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Bent and his wife in and around the southern 
^art of the Arabian peninsula, which from 
_893 to the end of his life he made the special 
field for his observation and travel. By his 
expeditions in the winter of 1893-4 and 
1894-5 he added much to European Imow- 
ledge of the Hadramut country, but his at- 
tempts in 1893, 1894, and 1895 to penetrate 
the Mahri district were unsuccessful. In 
Kovemher 1896 he traversed Socotra and 
explored the little-known country within 
fifty miles of.Aden. His last journey of ex- 
ploration was throu jh the Vafei and Eadbli 
countries in March 1897, an account of 
which was given by Mrs. Bent to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and published in the 
* Royal Geographical Journal’ (xii. 41). 

Bent died, 5 May 1897, at 13 Great Cum- 
berland Place, London, W., from pneumonia 
following on malarial fever, which developed 
after his return from Aden, and was buried 
at Theydon Bois, Essex. ^ 

Though naturally inclined to the study of 
archaeolo^ rather than to geographical ^s- 
covery, his antiquarian lmow_edge was in- 
suficient to enable him to make a complete 
use of the opportunities which his journeys 
afforded. A portrait of Bent is contained in 
his book on ‘ The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,’ and a photogravure portrait is prefixed 
to Mrs. Bent’s volume on ‘ Southern Arabia,’ 
Bent edited in 1893 a volume for the Hak- 
luyt Society entitled ^ Early Voyages and 
Travels in the Levant, with an Introduction 
giving a History of the Levant Company of 
Turkey Merchants,’ and he contributed many 
articles to reviews and magazines. ‘ Southern 
Arabia,' published in 1900, 8vo, though 
mainly written by Mrs. Bent, contains much 
matter derived from Bent’s journals. 

Bent’s notebooks and numerous drawings 
and sketches remain in the possession of Mrs. 
Bent, 

[Journal of the Royal G-eographical Society, 
ix. 671; Times, 7 May 1897; Bent’s works; 
private infonnation.] "W. C-n. 

BEOTLET, GEORGE (1828-1896), 
publisher and author, bom in Dorset Square, 
London, on 7 June 1828, was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Richard Bentley (1794-1871) 
[h. v.J and Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
Botten. He was educated, first, at the school 
of the Rev, Mr, Poticary, Blackheath, where 
Benjamin Disraeli had been a pupil, and, 
secondly, at King’s College, London, where 
he sat on the same form as Dr. Lionel Beale. 
At the age of seventeen he entered his 
father’s publishing office. He served as a 
specisi constable when a fear of breaches of 
iiB peace by the Chartists existed in 1848, 
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his beat being the same as Louis Napoleon’s. 
The following year he was in Rome when it 
was forcibly occupied bjr tbe French. 

From his marriage m 1853 until 1860 
Bentley lived in a house in Regent’s Park. 
He then moved to Slough and occupied a 
house in Upton Park. Several years later lie 
bought land at Upton and built a house for 
himself. He was interested in meteorology, 
and he kept records and charts of the rain- 
fall durin • many years. 

From 1859 onwards Bentley largely shared 
with his father the business of publishing; 
yet he found time for literary work also, 
writing an introduction to an edition of 
Maginn’s ‘ Shakspeare Papers ’ and ^ Rock 
Inscriptions of the Jews in the Peninsula of 
Sinai.’ When his firm purchased * Temple 
Bar Magazine ’ in 1866 he became its editor, 
holdin- that office till death and writing 
severa. papers for it, which he collected and 
urinted for private circulation. After his 
lather’s death in 1871, he had a very arduous 
task, as the resources of the firm had been 
crippled owing to a decision of the House 
of Lords denying copyright in England to 
works by American authors, to the commer- 
cial failure of ^ Bentley’s Quarterly,’ and of 
a newspaper called * Young England,’ and 
to a heavy loss on the complete edition of 
Horace Walpole’s ^Letters,’ which Peter 
Cunningham edited. However, Bentley, by 
his energy, perseverance, and tact, eventually 
placed the business on a more solid basis, 
with the result of reaping great pecuniary gain. 
Under his guidance the firm greatly improved 
its position both in the trace and in public 
estimatiou. The office of publisher in orcinary 
to her majesty, which his father had enjoyed, 
was continued to him and to his son. 

In 1872, Bentley achieved an extraordi- 
nary publishing feat of printing. Two copies 
of hie American case concernin ’ the ^ Ala- 
bama Claims ’ had been delivered, in London 
— ^the one to the government, the other to 
Bentley & Son. The documents filled a 
large quarto of five hundred pages, and 
among them were many coloured maps. * In 
seveuty-two hours afterwards, by the dili- 
gence of the Chiswick Press, a facsimile re- 
print was published [by Bentley] in this 
country, many days in advance of the go- 
vernment issue ’ {Leaves from the Past, pri- 
vately^ printed in 1896, p. 109). Reference 
to this prompt action was made by Glad- 
stone, then prime minister, in the House of 
Commons. 

The record of Bentley’s life is chiefly a 
list of the books which he published, the mor 
; ority consisting of works of fiction, travel, 
history, and biography. He prided himself 
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1874, 8vo. 3. ‘ Botany,’ 1875, 8yo ; one of 
tlie ‘Manuals of Elementary Science’ issued 
by tbe Society forPromoting Christian Know- ' 
ledge. 4. ‘ Medicinal Plants,’ 1875-80, 8vo ; 
written in conjunction with Henry Trimen 

S q.r.], with excellent coloured plates by D. 
ilair. 

[Pharmaceutical Journal, 1893-4, p. 559 j 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society, 1893-4, 
p. 28.] S. B. 

BEKESFORD, MARCUS GERVAIS 
(1801-1885), archbishop of Armagh, was 
second son ,of George De la Poer Beresford, 
bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh, and of 
Frances, dan hter of Gervais Parker Bushe, 
and niece of Henry Grattan [q. y.] He was 
bom on 14 Feb. 1801 at the Custom House, 
Bublin, then the residence of his grand- 
father, John Beresford 'q. v.], the Irish 
statesman, and received his education first 
at Br. Tate’s school at Richmond, and after- 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1824, M.A. in 1828, 
B.B. in 1840. Entering the ministry he 
was ordained in 1824, anc was preferred to 
the rectory of Kildallon, co. Cavan, in 
his father’s diocese, which he held for 
three years, and was then appointed 
to the vicarages of Brung and Larah. 
In 1839 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Ardagh, and remained in this position until, 
on the death of Bishop Leslie, who had 
succeeded his father in the see, he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Kilmore and Ardagh. He 
was consecrated in Armagh Cathedral on 
24 Sept. 1854. Eight years later — in 1862 
— on the death 01 his cousin, Lord John 
George Beresford [q. v.], Beresford was ele- 
vated to the Irish primacy, and was en- 
throned in Armagh Cathedral. With the 
archbishopric he also held the bishopric of 
Ologher, which was re-united to the see of 
Arm^-h by virtue of 3rd and 4th Wil- 
liam W, cap. 37, but which in the dises- 
tablished church of Ireland has been revived 
as an independent see. By virtue of his 
olfice Beres-brd was prelate of the order of 
St. Patrick, and a member of the Irish privy 
council. He was on several occasions sworn 
a lord-justice for the government of Ireland 
in the temporary absences of the viceroy. He 
received the honorary degree of B.C.L. from 
Oxford University on 8 * une 1864. 

In the earlier years of his episcopate Beres- 
ford took no forward part in church affairs 
outside Ms diocese. But he was pre- 
eminently fitted to guide the church of Ire- 
land through the troubled waters she en- 
countered in the first years of his primacy. 
In the stormy controversies provoked by 


Gladstone’s measure of disestablishment 
and disendowment, as well as in the difficult 
task of remodelling the constitution of the 
church when disestablishment had been con- 
summated, the primate earned the reputation 
of an ecclesiastical statesman. In the dis- 
cussions on the Irish church which preceded 
the more acute stages of the agitation, Beres- 
ford was among those who favoured the 
timely adoption of a measure of reform ; and 
with this view was an active promoter of the 
candidature of John Thomas Ball ]c .v. Suppl.] 
for the university of Bublin in 1 65. This 
policy savoured too much of Erastianism to 
satisfy the more militant section of Irish 
churchmen (vide Letters of ArcTihiahop 
Magee, vol. i.) Beresford had no place in 
the House of Lords during the debates on 
disestablishment, his brother archbishop, 
Richaxd Chenevix Trench [q. v.], having the 
right for that ‘ turn ’ of a seat in parliament. 
But the primate bore a large part in the ne- 
^‘otiations for terms for the church which 
followed the adoption by the House of Com- 
mons of the principle of Gladstone’s bill. 
He was a ready debater, and proved an ad- 
mirable chairman in the general synod over 
which he presided. In educational matters 
Beresford was a strong advocate of the 
system of united secular and separate reli- 
gious education, and in this respect reversed, 
on his accession to the primacy, the policy 
pursued by his predecessor. 

Beresford died at the Palace, Armagh, on 
26 Bee. 1886, and was buried in Armagh 
Cathedral. Beresford was twice married: 
first, on 26 Oct. 1824, to Mary, dau -hter of 
Henry L’Estrange of Moystown, and widow 
of R. E. Bigby of Geashill (she died in 1845) ; 
secondly, on 6 June 1850, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. T. Kennedy of Annadale, co. 
Down, and widow of Robert George Bon- 
ford of Rahenstown, co. Meath (she died in 
1870). He left a large family, of whom the 
eldest son, George J. Beresford, sat from 
1875 to 1885 as M^.P. for Armagh city in the 
House of Commons. 

A portrait of Beresford, executed shortly 
after his accession to the primacy by Catter- 
son Smith, P.R.H.A., is in the possession of 
his eldest son. A copy of this portrait, which 
has also been engraved, was executed by the 
artist’s son, and is in the collection at the 
Palace, Armagh. An earlier portrait, also 
by Oatterson Smith, painted when Beresford 
w^ bishop of Kilmore, is in possession of the 
primate’s second son. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Life of Archbishop Tait; 
Letters and Memorials of Archbishop Magee; 
Life of Bishop Samuel Wilbertbrce by his. son, 
voL iiL ; private information.] C. L, F. 
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King’s Colie 'e school, and studied chemis- 
try with C. l^emigius Fresenius, and after- 
wards with Justus Liebi ; at Giessen, where 
he graduated Ph.D. His doctoral thesis 
was probably a naper on limonin, a bitter 
principle which Se discovered in the pips of 
oranges and lemons (published in Buchner’s 
‘Kepertorium fiir die Pharmacie’ and abs- 
tracted in Liebig’s Annalen^ 1841, xl. 317). 
In 1845 he began his career as an analyst 
and lecturer on chemistry in Derby, and be- 
came known for his interest in questions 
concerning food and hygiene. In 1851 he 
served as a juror at the Great Exhibition. 
In 1852 he published the first edition of 
* Household Chemistry,^ a popular work, of 
which the fourth edition, pub'ished in 1862, 
was called ‘ The Science of Home Life,’ and 
the seventh edition, published in 1869, * The 
Student’s Chemistry.’ 

In 1855 Bernays was appointed to the 
lectureship in chemistry at tSt. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London ; he resigned in 1860, and ac- 
cepted a similar post at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, which he retained till his death. Ber- 
nays was also public analyst to St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, and St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
was for many years chemist and analyst to 
the Kent Water Company, and sometime 
examiner to the Royal College of Physicians. 
He died from bronchitis at Acre House, 
Brixton, on 6 Jan. 1892, and was by his 
own desire cremated at Woking. 

Bernays was a genial man and a capable 
and popular teacher ; he took a great inte- 
rest in social matters , ‘enerally, and gave 
over a thousand free pu Dlic lectures durin ■ 
his lifetime. Besides the works mentioned 
above he published a small manual on food 
in 1876, an essay on ‘ The’ Moderate Use of 
Alcohol True Temperance,’ published in the 
‘ Contemporary Review’ anc reprinted with 
essays by others in * The Alcohol Question,’ 
various editions of ‘Notes for Students in 
Chemistry,’ and miscellaneous lectures on 
agricultural chemistry and other subjects. 
He also carried out investigations on the 
atmosphere of Cornish mines and on danger- 
ous trad^, and made inventions in water 
filtration. He was a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and of the Institute of Chemistry. 

He married Ellen Labatt, daughter of 
Benjamin Evans ; she died on 6 Feb. 1901 
8 Feb. 1901). 

[Obituaries in the Times, 9 Jan. 1892 ; Journ. 
Chem. Soe.. 1892, p. 488, by T[homas] S[teven- 
stm]; Chemical News, 1x7. 85; Nature, xlv. 
258; Brit. Med. Journ. 1892, i, 148 ; The Ana- 
1892, xvii. 80, and index to Tols. i— xx. ; 
Brit. Mns. Cafe, ; Jong’s Coll. Cal. ; Bernays’s 
own works-J p, J. H, 


BERTHON, EDWARD LYON (1813- 
1899), inventor, born in Finsbury Square, 
London, on 20 Feb. 1813, was the tenth child 
of Peter Berthon, who married in 1797 a 
daughter of Henry Park [q. v.] of Liverpool. 
His father was great-grandson of St. Pol le 
Berthon, the only son of the Huguenot 
Marquis de Chatellerault, who escaped the 
persecutions that followed the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes in 1685. He found a 
refuge in Lisbon, whence his son proceeded 
to London, Peter Berthon was an army 
contractor, who was reduced from wealth to 
comparative poverty by the wreck of a 
number of bis ships and the end of the 
war on the downfaL of Napoleon. In 1828 
young Berthon was sent to Liverpool to 
study surgery under the care of James Daw- 
son (who had just taken over Henry Park’s 
practice), and with Dawson he continued for 
more than four years. At the end of this 
time, having engaged himself to a niece of 
Mrs. Dawson, he went to Dublin to finish his 
course at the College of Surgeons there ; but 
a violent attack of pneumonia, and, on bis re- 
covery, his marriage on 4 June 1834, seem to 
have put an end to his medical studies. He 
spent the greater part of the next six years 
travellin in France, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Durin • this time he also employed himself 
with philosophical experiments. From child- 
hood he had shown a remarkable aptitude 
for mechanical science; as a boy he had 
constructed an electrical machine, and had 
been in the habit of giving demonstrations 
to bis companions. While at Geneva on bis 
weddinjtour — he noted the date, 28 June 
1834 — he conceived the idea of applying the 
screw to nautical propulsion. To him it 
seems to have been absolutely new, and, as 
far as practical adaptation went, it really 
was so. In the autumn of 1835 he carried 
out a series of experiments with twin screws 
on a model three feet long, and arrived at 
the two-bladed propeller as now used. The 
model was then sent to the admiralty, 
but was returned some few weeks after- 
wards with the opinion that ‘ the screw was 
a pretty toy, which never would and never 
could propel a ship.’ This so far discouraged 
Berthon that he never completed the oatent 
and allowed the matter to rest. In 1838 he 
read in the newspaper of the invention of 
the screw propeller by Francis Smith [q. v.], 
and naturally assumed that Smith had got 
the idea from his abandoned sketch in the 
patent office. When he returned to Eng- 
.and in 1840 he went ‘ to have it out with 
the supposed pirate.^ It appeared, however, 
that Smith’s design was as original as Ber- 
thon’s, though his experiments had led him 
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His father, Anthony Bessemer, himself a 
notable inventor and engineer, was bom in 
the city of London, but with his parents 
passed over to Holland in early chi-dhood, 
and was in due time apprenticed to an en- 
gineer. Before he was twenty he took a 
conspicuous part in the construction and 
erection of the first steam pumping engine 
set to work in Holland. At the age of twenty- 
one the elder Bessemer went to Paris, and, 
although possessing scanty means and few 
friends, he quickly attained high distinction, 
becoming a member of the French Academy 
of Sciences five years after his arrival. Later 
he was appointed to a leading position in the 
Paris mint, where his artistic skill in die-sink- 
ing and engraving, and his invention of a 
copying machine, brourht him reputation 
and abundant means. Vv^ith the French Re- 
volution, however, reverses came, and An- 
thony Bessemer barely saved his life and 
lost nearly all his fortune. He escaped to 
England and settled in the Hertfordshire 
village of Charlton, where Henry Bessemer 
was bom. The pursuits followed hy the 
elder Bessemer in the secluded village shaoed 
the course of Henry Bessemer’s life. The 
former established a small factory at Charl- 
ton for the manufacture of gold chains, and 
this was subsequently abandoned for a more 
important enterprise, that of type-founding. 
This business was undertaken in association 
with William Caslon, the representative of 
the well-known family which for two pre- 
vious generations had been connected with 
this industry [see under Caslon, William]. 
The skill of the elder Bessemer as a die- 
sinker rapidly brought considerable success 
to the new business. 

Henry Bessemer, inheriting the energy, 
inventive talent, and artistic feeling of his 
father, was brought up amid con':enial sur- 
roundings ; except for the time c evoted to 
an elementary education, the whole of his 
early years were spent in his father’s work- 
shop, where he found every opportunity and 
encouragement for developing his natural 
inclinations. At the age of seventeen he 
came to London to seek his fortune, possess- 
ing a knowledge of all that his father and 
the Charlton factory could teach him. This 
was in 1830 ; he appears to have first turned 
his knowledge of easily fusible alloys, and 
of castin ■ them, to good account, and to 
have made a trade m art work of white 
metal, and afterwards in copper-coating 
such castings, the earliest practical applica- 
tion of electroplating. His work brought 
him into notice, fie occasionally showed 
it at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
at Somerset House. From art castings to 


embossing metal, cards, and fabrics, was a 
natural step, and in this his skill as a 
draughtsman, and his ability as a die-sinker, 
inherited from his father, gave him special 
advantages. The fly press at first, and 
afterwards the hydraulic press, in its then 
primitive form, enabled him to turn out 
Targe quantities of embossed work in different 
materials, and for this he found a ready 
market. 

His connection with Somerset House 
(through the annual art exhibitions), and 
the attention he was then paying to stamp- 
ing and embossing work, led to his first 
great invention. At that time (about 1833) 
it was notorious that frauds on the govern- 
ment, -by the repeated use of stamps affixed 
to deeds, were perpetrated to an alarming 
extent, involving a loss to the revenue of 
100,000/. a year. ■ This fraud Bessemer 
rendered impossible by the invention of per- 
forated dies, so that a date could be in- 
delibly impressed on every stamp. His 
gift of this invention to the government 
was to have been recognised by a permanent 
official appointment, but, fortunately for 
the inventor, the promise was not kept, 
although it was recognised many years later 
by a tardy bestowal o: knighthood. Greatly 
disappointed at the result of this, his first 
great invention, Bessemer turned to another 
direction in order to make a livelihood. He 
purchased plumbago waste at 2s. ^d. a pound, 
which, after cleaning and lixiviation, he com- 
pressed into blocks under hydraulic pressure, 
and cut into slips for making pencils; as 
the ^lumbago in this shape found a market at 
4/. LOs. a pound, the industry was a profitable 
one. Aftpr a time he disposed of the secret 
of manufacture for 200/. Reverting to eaidy 
experience, Bessemer now turned uis atten- 
tion for a while to type-founding, the novel 
idea of his process being that of casting 
under pressure ; this was followed by notable 
improvements in engine turning, an occupa- 
tion which brought him into contact with 
Thomas De La Rue [q. v.' , founder of the 
printing house. About 18&8 he invented a 
type-composing machine that was used at 
the printing offices of the ‘ Family Herald,’ 
and was capable of setting five thousand 
type an hour. It was at this time too that he 
invented and perfected a process for making 
imitation Utrecht velvet. The mechanical 
skill and artistic capacity of the inventor 
proved useful in this industry, for he not 
only had to design all the machinery re- 
quired, but to engrave the embossing rolls 
Himself. BLis arran 7 ement with the manu- 
facturers was to em josa the velvet supplied 
to him at a fixed price. At the commence-* 
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was admitted tlirough the tuyeres into the 
charge for about ten minutes, when a violent 
explosion of sparks and flame and melted 
slag occurred, lastinj some minutes. As 
soon as this had subsided the charge was 
tapped from the converter, and the metal 
was found to be wholly decarbonised mal- 
leable iron. After many experiments the 
fixed converter was replaced by one mounted 
on trunnions ; in its ear.iest form this arrange- 
ment was patented in February 1856. 

The success of Bessemer’s experiments 
attracted considerable attention, and this 
was increased to widespread enthusiasm on 
the reading of his famous paper before the 
British Association at the Cheltenham meet- 
ing in 1856. This paper was entitled ‘ On 
the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel 
without Fuel/ The result of the paper was 
remarkable. Bessemer’s reputation as a 
practical man of science was such that the 
statements he made were accepted without 
question, and within a month of the date of 
the meeting he had received no less than 
27,000^. from iromnakers in different parts of 
the country for licenses to use the invention. 
But Bessemer’s victory was not yet quite 
decisive. Trials of the process were hastily 
made by the licensees, without due care and 
knowledge, resulting for the most part in 
failure. Enthusiasm -ave place to discredit^ 
condemnation, and aDUse, and for a while 
Bessemer’s reputation and the Bessemer 
process were in danger of extinction. The 
great inventor, however, was not easily dis- 
couraged ; he carried out new experiments 
at Baxter House, spent thousands of pounds 
in the construction of fresh plant, and in 
1858 he was able to show his numerous 
licensees why they had failed, and how they 
could make higher-class steel with certainty. 
Thus he justified the claims made in his 
Cheltenham paper of 1856, and proved that 
he had passed the experimental stage of 
manufacture. Then followed a violent op- 
position on the part of the steel trade, which 
was met by Bessemer erecting in 1859 his 
own works in Sheffield, and starting in busi- 
ness as a steel maker. Those works be- 
came financially successful ten years after 
they were opened, and have continued to 
flourish till tue present time. In June 1859 
Bessemer was selling tool steel (for the first 
time quoted on the metal market), the price 
being 2?. 4#, per cwt. But this steel was 
not made by the real Bessemer process. The 
melted iron, having been quite decarbonised 
by the air blast, was granulated by being 
run into water, and was then remelted in a 
crucible with sufficient manganese to return 
the desired amount of carbon. It was in 


June 1859, however, that the first Bessemer 
steel was run direct from the converter, the 
decarbonising agent having been put into 
the charge after the blast had done its work. 
From this time the manufacture proceeded 
steadily on a constantly increasing scale. 
Subsequently, in 1879, the Bessemer process 
reached its ultimate stage of perfection, 
owing to the discovery by Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas [q. v.] of a means of eliminatin : 
phosphorus in the Bessemer converter, and 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel was 
thereby greatly facilitated and cheapened in 
both England and America. The Bessemer 
process from 1865 onwards experienced- the 
competition of the Siemens process for mak- 
ing steel ; this process was largely employed 
in Great Britain after its invention in that 
year [see Siemens, Sir William], but Bes- 
semer’s earlier invention has conspicuously 
maintained its superiority of output for the 
whole world. 

A claim was made by Robert Forester 
Musket [q. v.] to have anticipated Bessemer’s 
invention altogether, and to have been the 
first to carry it to a successful issue. But 
there is no doubt that Bessemer worked in- 
dependently of Mushet, and was not ac- 
quainted with Mushet’s experiments till he 
had completed his own. He consented to 
the award of the Bessemer medal of the Iron 
and Steel Institute to Mushet in 1890, and 
bestowed on him an annuity of 300/. Musbet 
stated his case in 1883 in * The Bessemer- 
Mushet Process, or the Manufacture of 
Cheao Steel.’ Bessemer told his story in an 
nnpu Dlished autobiography. 

"Vithin five years of 1859, the date of the 
completion of Bessemer’s invention, the 
Bessemer process had been adopted by all 
the steel-making countries of the world, and 
its real value was understood, though no one 
would have ventured to prophesy the vast 
developments that were in store for it. Re- 
verting to the cause which had first led him 
to this line of investigation, Bessemer soon 
after 1859 made a speciality of gun-making 
at Sheffield, and manufactured some hun- 
dreds of weapons for foreign governments. 
No doubt indeed exists that, but for the op- 
position to the use of steel for ordnance m 
this country, that material would have been 
used in the British services twenty years 
sooner than was the case. The Bessemer 
steel exhibits at the London International 
Exhibition of 1862 jave a good idea of the 
state of the manuiacture at the Sheffield 
works at that date. These exhibits included 
locomotive boiler tube plates, from one of 
which a disc 23 in. diameter and ^ in. thick 
had been cut, and stamped into a cup 11 in. 
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lenses. From tliis he was led to a series of 
interesting experiments on the application 
of solar heat for the production of mgh tem- 
•oeratureSj and he ho'Ded to do much with 
ois solar furnace. He also laid out with 
characteristic originality and skill a diamond 
cutting and polishing plant for one of his 
grandsons. 

The universal adoption of his inventions 
in the manufacture of steel gave Bessemer 
a world-wide public reputation, although he 
made few contributions to technical litera- 
ture. His famous British Association paper 
was excluded from the ^Transactions’ of 
that body. In May 1859 he read a paper 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
the ‘Manufacture of Malleable Iron and 
Steel.’ In 1886 he contributed a paper to 
the Iron and Steel Institute on ‘ Some Earlier 
Forms of the Bessemer Converter,’ and again 
in 1891 he read a second paper ‘On the 
Manufacture of Continuous Sheets of Mal- 
leable Iron or Steel direct from the Fluid 
Metal.’ A more recent paper to the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers on some 
early experiences of the Bessemer process 
concludes the list of his publications, though 
letters from him to the ‘ Times,’ ‘ Engineer- 
ing,’ and other papers were not infrequent. 

Considering the great services he rendered 
to the whole world, the recognitions he re- 
ceived were richly deserved. The legion of 
honour offered to him by the French em- 
peror in 1856 he was not allowed to accept. 
The Albert gold medal was awarded him Dy 
the Society of Arts in 1873 for his services 
in developing the manufacture of steel. In 
1868 his name appears as one of the foun- 
ders of the Iron and Steel Institute, of which 
he was the president from 1871 to 1873. On 
retiring from office he presented the insti- 
tute with an endowment for the annual pre- 
sentation of a Bessemer gold medal. This 
has been bestowed on distinguished metallur- 
gists of many nationalities. He was elected 
in 1877 a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, which conferred on him the Tel- 
ford gold medal in 1858 and the Howard 
quinc uennial prize in 1878 ; and he became 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1879. It 
was also in that year he was knighted for 
services rendered to the inland revenue office 
forty years before. He was given the freedom 
of the city of Hamburg, and on 13 May 
1880 he was presented with the freedom of 
the city of London in a gold casket at a 
specially convened meeting in the Guild- 
hklL He was also honorary member of 
many foreign technical societies, and he had 
the satisfi^tioE of knowing that no less than 
^ thriving manufacturing towns in the 


United States and one county (in Alabama) 
were named after him. The towns are in 
Michigan, Alabama (chief town of the county 
of Bessemer), Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wyo- 
ming, and North Carolina. 

Sir Henry Bessemer died at his residence 
at Denmark Hill on 16 March 1898, and was 
buried at Norwood cemetery. He married 
in 1833 Anne, daughter of Richard Allen of 
Amersham ; she died a year before bim. He 
was survived by two sons and a daughter. 

His portrait, painted by Rudolph Leh- 
mann, was bequeathed to the Iron and Steel 
Institute; another portrait hangs on the 
wall of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers’ building in New York. 

During the fifty-six years that intervened 
between Bessemer’s first patent specification 
(that relating to an invention of machinery 
for casting type, dated 8 March 1838) and 
his last patent specification (that relating 
to his invention dealing with ships’ saloons, 
which was completed in 1894), the records 
of the patent office show that he pro- 
tected no fewer than 114 inventions, an 
average of two a year, although, as may be 
supposed, the number is not evenly distri- 
buted. His life may be divided into three 
epochs, each of them full of momentous con- 
sequences to himself, the last of the highest 
importance to the world. The events mark- 
ing these epochs were : The invention of a 
means for defacing government stamus ; the 
invention of Bessemer bronze powder and 
gold paint; the invention of the Bessemer 
steel process. Nearly all the many minor 
incidents of an incessantly busy life may be 
said to have led up to, or to have grown out 
of, these three great inventions. The first 
saved the revenue 100,000Z. a year; the 
second, conducted during forty years as a 
secret process, brought Bessemer a sufficient 
income to prosecute his experiments in the 
manufacture of steel; aud the third has 
revolutionised the commercial history of the 
world. ‘ The invention [of Bessemer steel] 
takes its rank with the great events which 
have changed the face of society since the 
time of the middle ages. The invention of 
printing, the construction of the magnetic 
compass, the discovery of America, and the 
introduction of the steam engine are the 
only capital events in modern history which 
belong to the same category as the Bessemer 
process’ (Address of the Hon. Abram S. 
Heimtt to the Iron and Steel Institute, 1890), 

^ [Bessemer left behind him a completed auto- 
biography, but it is scarcely likely to be pub- 
lished. The only bio :raphy of him in existence 
is a monograph by tae present writer, written 
for the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
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ably painstaking and conscientious (Musical 
B^eraldj October 1900, p. 293). He 'was 
deeply studied in HandePs music, and edited 
his concertos and large selections of airs from 
the operas and oratorios. A Handel- Album, 
'wb.icS extended to twenty Tolumes, was ori- 
ginally intended to consist of selections from 
the lesser-known instrumental 'works ar- 
ranged for the organ; it 'was afterwards 
taken from more varied sources — the operas 
especially. He arranged for organ some hun- 
dreds of excerpts from other great masters’ 
vocal and instrumental 'works. Another of 
Best’s editions was * Cecilia ’ (1883), a collec- 
tion, in fifty-six parts, of original organ 
pieces by modern composers of various coun- 
tries; it included his own sonata in D minor, 
a ‘ Christmas Pastorale,’ a set of twelve pre- 
ludes on English psalm-tunes, a concert- 
fugue, a scherzo, and several other pieces of 
his own composition. ‘ The Art of Organ- 
Playing ’ (1869) is a very complete and tho- 
roughly practical instruction Dook, ranging 
from the rudiment-s of execution to the 
highest proficiency. At the bicentenary of 
Bach’s birth in 1885 Best be'*^an an edition 
of Bach’s organ works, -which he almost com- 
pleted before he died. 

Best was somewhat eccentric and in the 
main a recluse. He associated little with 
other musicians. He would not ;*oin the 
Royal College of Organists, and refused to 
play on any organ whose pedal-keyboard 
had been constructed ou the plan recom- 
mended by that college. Pop many years 
he refused to let any other organist play on 
his own organ. He kept the tuner in at- 
tendance at his recitals in St. Georsre’a Hall, 
and would leave his seat in the middle of a 
performance to expostulate -with him; on 
one occasion he informed the audience that 
the tuner received a princely salary and 
neglected his work. He would indulge his 
fancies to the full in brilliant extemporisa- 
tions when a church organist, hut his recitals 
in St. George’s Hall -were invariably re- 
strained and classical 

[Musical Herald, January 1890 and June 
1897; Monthly Musical Record, July 1871; 
Musical Times, June and July 1897 ; Brown 
and Stratton’s British Musical Bio vaphy, p. 44, 
All these accounts differ in details. E. D. 

BEVERLEY, \VHLLTAM ROXBY 
(1814 P-1889), scene painter, bom at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, ap-oarently in 1814, was 
youngestson of William Roxby (1765-1842), 
a well-known actor-mana‘j'er, who, on taking 
to the boards, had added to his name the 
suffix of Beverley, from the old capital of 
tJie east riding of Yorkshire. The family 


consisted of four sons and a daughter, all of 
whom were identified with the stage — some 
under the name of Beverley and others under 
that of Roxhy ; of these Henry Roxhy 
Beverley and Robert Roxhy are noticed 
separately. Beverley at an early age de- 
ve.oped a remarkable aptitude for drawing, 
and quickly turned his attention to scene 
painting. Under his father’s management 
of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, in 1830, 

1 he painted a striking scene of the ' Island of 
Mist ’ for the dramatic romance of ‘ The 
Frozen Hand.’ "When in 1831 his father 
and his brothers Samuel and Robert Roxhy 
[q. V.] took over the control of the Durham 
circuit, comprising Scarborough, Stockton, 
Durham, Sunderland, and North and South 
Shields, Beverley followed their fortunes, 
and for a few seasons played heavy comedy 
besides paintin ; scenery. His work at Sun- 
derland createc a very favourable impres- 
sion, although one of his predecessors there 
had been Clarkson Stanfield. In December 
1838 he was specially engaged to paint the 
major portion of the scenery for the panto- 
mime of ‘Number Nip’ at Edinburgh, his 
princi-^al contribution being a moving dio- 
rama cepicting scenes from Falconer’s ‘ Ship- 
wreck.’ On 16 Sept. 1839 his brother, Harry 
Beverley, assumed the control of the Victoria 
Theatre in London for a short time, and 
there he painted for the first time in the 
metropolis, executing the scenery for the pan- 
tomime of ‘ Baron Munchausen.’ 

In December 1842 Beverley -was engaged 
as principal artist by Knowles of the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester. In 1845 he executed a 
beautiful act drop for the new Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, which remained in use for a 
c^uarter of a century. At the same house in 
^ une 1846 some magnificent scenery from 
his brush was seen in the opera of ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ A little earlier in the year he 
had been engaged by Maddox as principal 
artist at the Princess’s, London. In July 
the scenery for the revival of Blanche’s 
‘Sleeping Beauty’ -was from his brush, as 
were the vividly imaginative backgrounds 
in the Christmas pantomime of ‘ Tae En- 
chanted Beauties oz the Golden Castle.’ In 
Easter 1847 he provided a beautiful setting, 
with some ingenious transformations, for 
the revival of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
While still continuin • his association with 
the Princess’s, Bever_ey proceeded to the 
Lyceum under the Vestris-Mathews regime 
(1847-65), where his scenery illustrated the 
extravaganzas of Blanche. Combining, as 
Blanche said, ‘the pictorial talent of Stan- 
field with the mechanical ingenuity of [Wil- 
liam] Bradwell [the mechanist]/ Beverley 
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of a London Plajgoer; Stirlings Old Drniy 
Lane ; files of the Illustrated London News ; 
Williams's Some London Theatres Pjistand Pre- 
sent ; Barrett’s Balfe ; Dutton Cook’s Nights at 
the Play ; The Dramatic Essays of G-, H. Lewes ; 
Era Almanack for 1873 and 1874 ; Magazine of 
Art for 1888» 1889, 1895, and 1897 ; files of the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle.] W. J, L. 

BICKERSTETH, EDWARD (1814- 
1892), dean of Lichfield, born on 23 Oct. 
1814 at Acton in Suffolk, w'as the second 
son of John Bickersteth (1781-1855), rector 
of Sapcote in Leicestershire, by his wife 
Henrietta {d. 19 March 1830), dan .hter 
and co-heiress of Georje Lang of Ley .and, 
Lancashire. Henry Bickersteth, baron Lang- 
dale [q. y.], and Edward Bickersteth [q. v.^ 
were his uncles ; Ptobert Bickersteth q. y.] 
was his brother. Edward entered Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, graduating B.A, 
in 1836, M.A. in 1839, and D.D. in 1864 
He also studied at Durham University in 
1837. In that year he was ordained deacon, 
and in 1838 was curate of Ohetton in Shrop- 
shire. In 1839 he was ordained priest, and 
became curate at the Abbey, Shrewsbury. 
From 1849 to 1853 he was perpetual curate 
of Penn Street in Buckingbams lire. In 1853 
he became vicar of Aylesbury and archdeacon 
of Buckin hamshire. In 1866 he was nomi- 
nated an jonorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was select preacher at Cambridge 
in 1861,1864, 1873, and 1878, and at Oxford 
in 1875. In 1864, 1866, 1869, and 1874 he 
presided as prolocutor over the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury, During 
his tenure of office an address to the crown 
was presented by the lower house requesting 
that a mark of the royal favour should be 
conferred on him, but nine years elapsed 
before he was installed dean o? Lichfield on 
28 April 1875. As prolocutor he was er 
officio member of the committee for the re- 
vised version of the Bible, and he attended 
most regularly the sittings of the New 
Testament section. 

His chief achievement as dean was the 
restoration of the west front of Lichfield 
Cathedral, which was commenced in 1877 and 
completed and dedicated on 9 May 1884. He 
resided the deanery on 1 Oct. 1892, and died 
without issue at Leamington on 7 Oct. He 
was buried at Leamington on 1 1 Oct. He was 
twice married: first, on 13 Oct. 1840, to 
Martha Mary Anne, daughter of Valentine 
Vickers of Oransmere in Shropshire, She 
died on^ 2 Feb. 1881, and on 12 Oct. 1882 
he UQarried Mary Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Whitmore Wylde-Browne of The Wood- 
lands, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. She survived 
him. 


Bickersteth, who was a high churchman, 
was the author of numerous sermons, 
charges, and collections of prayers. He , 
also published: 1. ^Diocesan Synods in 
relation to Convocation and Parliament,’ 
London, 1867, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1883. 2. ‘ My 
Hereafter/ London, 1883, 16mo. He edited 
the fifth edition of ‘ The Bishopric of Souls ’ 
(London, 1877, 8vo), with a memoir of the 
author, Robert Wilson Evans [q. v.], and 
in 1882 contributed an exposition on St. 
Mark’s Gospel to the ‘Pulpit Commentary.’ 

[Lichfield Diocesan Mag. 1892, pp. 169-70, 
185 ; Liverpool Courier, 10 Oct. 1892 ; Guardian, 
12 Oct. 1892; Church Times, 14 Oct. 1892; 
Burke’s Family Ref’ords, 1897, pp. 70-1; Men 
andWomen of the Time, 1891 ; Simms’s Biblioth. 
Stafford. 1894.] E. I. C. 

BICKERSTETH, EDWARD (1850- 
1897), bishop of South Tokyo, Japan, born at 
Banningham rectory, Norfolk, on 26 June 
1850, was the eldest son of Edward Henry 
Bickersteth, bishop of Exeter (from 1885 
till his resignation in 1900), and Rosa (d. , 
2 Aug. 1873), daughter of Sir Samuel Bignold. 
Educated at Highgate school, he obtained 
in 1869 a scholarship at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1873 and 
M.A. in 1876. In 1874 he won the Schole- 
field and Evans prizes. He was ordained 
deacon in 1873 and priest in 1874 by the 
bishop of London. From 1873 to 1875 he 
was curate of Holy Trinity, Hampstead. In , 
1875 he was elected to a fellowship at his' 
college. Mainly through his exertions the 
Gam Dridge mission to Delhi was founded, and 
in 1877 he left England as its first head. The 
work grew under his care, and the influence 
of his example was felt beyond the limits of 
Ms own mission. He returned home in im- 
paired health in 1882, and was appointed to 
the rectory of Framlingham, Suffolk. He had, 
however, resigned the living and was prepar- 
ing for a return to Delhi when he was offered 
the bishopric in Japan. He was consecrated 
and sailed for his diocese in 1886. The same 
powers shown at Delhi were even more 
conspicuously displayed in the organisation 
of the Nippon Sei Kokwai, the native Japan 
church of the Anglican communion. Under 
the incessant work of the diocese Bicker- 
steth’s* health again gave way. He came 
home, and, after a long illness, died on 
5 Aug. 1897. Bickersteth represented a 
third generation of missionary zeal, but his 
churchmanship was more distinctively Angli- 
can than that of Edward Bickersteth [q. v.], 
Ms grandfather. His position is well repre- 
sented in Ms volume o: lectures, ‘ Our Heri- 
tage in the. Church,’ London, 1898, 8vo. 
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deuce oa 29 May 1889, lie was severely 
pressed by the ' Times ’ counsel as to his rela- 
tions with the T'enians, and as to his conne^ 
tion with the land agitation. He would admit 
no cognisance of the management or disposal 
of the league accounts, though he was ad- 
mittedly one of the treasurers, always taking 
shelter under the plea of defective memory. 
His advocacy of boycotting formed an im- 
portant feature in the whole case. Bijgar 
advocated the extreme doctrine that any 3oy- 
cotting short of physical force was justifi- 
able, and extensive extracts from his speeches 
are cited in the report of the judges to sup- 
ort their findings on that count. His ad- 
ress to the court, delivered on 24 Oct., 
occupied only about a quarter of an hour. 

Parnell considered Biggar a valuable aup- 
liary, and he enjoyed unbounded popularity 
among the Irish members ; while his oppo- 
nents came in time to recognise his honesty 
and good nature. He died of heart disease 
at 124 Sugden Road, Olapham Common, on 

19 Feh. 1890. A requiem mass, said for him 
the next day at the Redemptorist Church, 
Clapham, was attended by the Irish mem- 
bers, and the body was then taken to Ire- 
land and buried in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Donegal Street, Belfast, on 24 Feh., the 
funeral being the largest ever seen in the 
town. He was, after his conversion, a 
devout Roman catholic. During the later 
years of his life Biggar was in very comfort- 
able circumstances. One result of his re- 
sidence in Paris in 1882 was a breach of pro- 
mise suit by a lady named Panny Hyland, 
who in March 1883 recovered 400?. damages. 
He was unmarried, and the bulk of his for- 
tune was left to a natural son. 

Probably no member with less qualifica- 
tions for public speakin ■ ever occupied so 
much of the time of the House of Commons. 
!Kone practised parliamentary obstruction 
more successfully. With a slmill voice and 
an ngly presence, he had no pretensions to 
education. But he had great shrewdness, 
unbounded courage, and a certain rough 
humour. 

[O’Brien's Dife of Parnell, i. 81 * 6 , 92 - 3 , 109 - 
111 , 135 - 6 , 195 , 254 - 5 , 301 , ii. 1 , 2 , 122 - 8 ; 
Lucy’s Diary of Two Parliaments ( 1874 - 85 ), and 
jy\sixj of Salisbury Parliament, with two sketches 
by Barry Fumiss; O'Connor’s Gladstone’s House 
of Commons, and Parnell Movement; Men of 
the Time, r2th edit. ; Illustrated London News, 

20 Nov. 1880 (with portrait) ; Times, 20-26 Feb, 
1890 ; Weekly Northern *^ig, 22 Feb. 1890 ; 
Report of the Special Commission, 1890 ; Mac- 
donald’s Diary of the Parnell Commission, 1890 ; 
McCarthy's Eeininisceuces, ii. 398 .] 

G. Lb G. N. 


BINGHAM, GEORGE CHARLES, 
third Eael of Litcak- (1800-1888), field- 
marshal, bom in London on 16 April 1800, 
was eldest son of Richard, second earl, by 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Henry, third 
Earl of Fauconberg of Newborough, and 
divorced wife of Bernard Edward Howard, 
afterwards fifteenth Duke of Norfolk. 

Lord Binjham was educated at West- 
minster, and was commissioned as ensign in 
the 6th foot on 29 Aug. 1816. He exchanged 
to the 3rd foot guards on 24 Dec. 1818, went 
on half-pay next day, and became lieutenant 
in the 8th foot on 20 Jan. 1820. He ob- 
tained a company in the 74th foot on 16 May 
1822, again went on half-pay, and on 20 June 
was gazetted to the 1st life guards. He was 
given an unattached majority on 23 June 
1825, and on 1 Dec. was appointed to the 
17th lancers. He succeeded to the com- 
mand of that re jiinent as lieutenant-colonel 
on 9 Nov. 1826, and held it till 14 April 
1837, when he went on half-pay. During 
the term of his command the regiment re- 
mained at home, hut he himself witnessed 
the campaign of 1828 in the Balkans, being 
attached to the Russian staff. The order of 
St. Anne of Russia (2nd class) was con- 
ferred on him. 

He was M.P. for county Mayo from 1826 
to 1830. On 30 J une 1 839 his father’s death 
made him Earl of Lucan, and in 1840 he 
was elected a representative peer of Ireland, 
He was made lord lieutenant of Mayo in 
1845, and for several years devoted himself 
mainly to the improvement of his Irish 
estates. He became colonel in the army on 
23 Nov. 1841, and major-general on 11 Nov. 
1851. 

In 1854, when a British army was to be 
sent to Turkey, Lucan applied for a brigade, 
and on 21 Feh. he was appointed to the 
command of the cavalry division. It con- 
sisted of two brigades — a heavy brigade 
under James Yorke Scarlett [q. v.] and a 
light brigade under Lord Cardi^'an [see 
BETjnENELL, James Thom:as\ The latter 
was Lucan’s brother-in-law; jut there was 
little love between them, and no two men 
could have been less fitted to work together. 
There was soon friction, Cardigan complained 
of undue interference, and Lucan complained 
that his brigadier’s notions of independence 
were encoura -ed by Lord Raglan, 

At the batt_e of the Alma (20 Sept.) Lucan 
was present, hut the cavalry was not allowed 
to taxe an active part in it. When the army 
encamped in the upland before Sebastopol 
the cavalry division remained in the valley 
of Balaclava, to assist in guardin • the * 3 ort. 
On 25 Oct. the Russians advanced, on Sala- 
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Liican, and is reproduced in Fortescue’s 
‘ History of the 17th Lancers.’ 

[Times, 12 Nov. 1888 ; G. E. C[okayiie'/s Com- 
plete Peeraje; English Cavalry in the Army of 
the East ; Kinglake’s War in the Crimea ; Ens- 
selVs letters to the Times ; Hansard* 3rd ser. 
vol. cxxxvii. ; Keport of the Chelsea Board.] 

E. M. L. 

BINN’S, Sir HENRY (1837-1899), third 
prime minister of Natal, son of Henry Binns 
of Sunderland and Croydon, a quaher, was 
bom at Sunderland, Durham, on 127 June 
1837, and educated at Ack worth from ^1847 
to 1852, and then at York. In 1858 he 
migrated with some relatives to Natal, ar- 
riving on 14 Sept., and thus he was con- 
nected with Natal almost from its first exist- 
ence as a separate colony. He decided to 
devote himse. f to agriculture, and bought a 
property called Umhlanga at Riet River, 
near Phoenix, in Victoria county, which in 
1860 he turned into a su ^ar estate. Subse- 
quently he amalgamated his estate with 
those of his relative, Robert Acutt, and a 
friend, and in 1868 returned to England to 
float the Umhlanga Valley Sugar Estate 
Company, of whieh he became the jeneral 
manager, only retiring finally in 1892. 

Binns did not enter public life till com- 
paratively late. In 1879 he was selected by 
Sir Garnet (now Viscount) Wolseley as a 
nominee member of the legislative council 
under the Crown Colony system of govern- 
ment. In 1883 the elective element was 
introduced into the council, and he became 
member for Victoria county, for which he 
sat without iutemiption till his death. At 
the close of 1887 Binns was appointed one 
of three delegates from Natal to the confer- 
ence which assembled at Bloemfontein from 
30 Jan. to 18 Feb. 1888, on the question of 
a South African customs union. At this 
time only a partial union was inaugurated, 
which Natal did not join. In 1890 he was 
one of three delegates who arranged for the 
extension of the Natal government railway 
to Harrismith in the Orange Free State. 
In December 1893 he was sent on a mission 
to India respecting the question of Indian 
coolie labour for the su' ar estates, and the 
return of labourers to their native country 
on the expiration of their indentures. 
Originally opposed to the idea of self- 
government for Natal, Binns was so far recon- 
ciled to the idea by 1893 that he acquiesced 
in Sir John Robinson’s policy directed to 
introducing the reform ; hnt he declined to 
join the first ministry under the new con- 
stitution, ^d so became a sort of leader of 
the opposition, whose duty it was, as far as 
possible, to support the ministry. It was a 


curious application of the form rather than 
the full spirit of the constitution of the 
mother country. In 1897, after the succes- 
sive retirements of Sir John Robinson and 
Henry Escombe [q. v. SuppL], Binns was 
appointed prime minister. He took office 
on 5 Oct. 1897 as colonial secretary and 
minister of agriculture, but soon resigned 
the latter portiolio. He threw himself into 
the work of his position with remarkable 
energy. The discontent of the Natal civil 
service was successfully met. An extradi- 
tion treaty with the South African republic 
was concluded on 20 Nov. 1897. It was 
his idea to ofier a given monthly supply of 
coal for the use of her Majesty’s fieet, as a 
contribution from Natal to mark the queen’s 
year of jubilee. His first session of parlia- 
ment be ;an on 24 Nov. 1897, and was chiefly 
occupiec with the incorporation of Zululand. 
He tiien turned his attention to the one 
subject on which his mind was particularly 
bent — the entrance of Natal into the South 
African customs union. In May 1898 a 
conference on the subject was held at Cape 
Town, at which he was the chief delegate 
from Natal. A convention was settled, in 
compEance with which Binns, on 20 May, 
introduced a resolution in favour of the union 
into the Natal parliament. The policy was 
bitterly opposed, and it took all Binns’s energy 
and determination to carry the enabling hill 
through the assembly. It was read a third 
time in the assembly on 30 June, and its 
success was thus assured. On 6 July his 
health failed so completely that he could 
not enter the house for the remainder of 
the session. He spent some time on the 
Berea, and seemed better on his return to 
Pietermaritzburg in December 1898. In 
January 1899 he attended the postal con- 
ference at Cape Town. He was present at 
the opening of the Natal parliament on 
11 May, but he soon became ill again, and 
died on 6 June 1899. The assembly ad- 
journed for the rest of the week. His body 
_ay in state at the vestibule of the House of 
Assembly and was buried on 7 June at the 
military cemetery, Pietermaritzburg. 

Binns’s political life was marked by his 
courage and persistence. He was a pungent 
speaker, who rarely wasted words — a good 
critic of finance. He was a sound business 
man, and his name will always be connected 
with the building up of the sugar industry 
in Natal; he was a director of the Natal 
Bank and of the Durban Telephone and 
Tramways Companies. He was also a cap- 
tain of mounted rifles. He was made K.C.M.Gr. 
in 1898. 

Binns married in 1861 his cousin Clara, 
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The egyptologist’s father, also Samuel 
Bireh (178C P-1848), matriculated from St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, iu 1798. He 
graduated BmA.. as tenth senior optime in 
the mathematical tripos in 1803, gained the 
second member’s prize for a Latin essay, 
and was elected a fellow of his college. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1805, and D.B. in 1828. 
He was for forty years professor of geometry in 
Gresham College, London. He became rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
church-Haw in 1808, a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (occupying the Twyford 
stall) in 1819, and in r834 vicar of Little 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire, where he died 
on 34 June 1848, He published many ser- 
mons preached before distinguished people. 

Samuel, the eldest son, was bom in Lon- 
don on 3 N OT. 1 813. He was sent to prepara- 
tory schools at Greenwich and Blackheath, 
and be entered on 3 July 1826 the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where he studied for five 
years, leaving in 1831. For one year he and 
(Sir) Edwarc Augustus Bond [q. v. Supply, 
afterwards principal librarian of the Britis n 
Museum, were fellow-pupils. Before Birch 
left school he had, at the suggestion of an ac- 
quaintance of his grandfather who was in the 
British diplomatic service in China, begun the 
study of Chinese under a capable teacher. He 
made pood progress in the difficult language. 
In 1833 he was promised an appointment in 
China, and, although the promise was not 
fulfilled, he continued his study of Chinese. 
In 1834 he entered the service of the com- 
missioners of public records, and, on the re- 
commendation of W illiam Henry Black [c .t.], 
assistant-keeper of the public record office, 
aided the keeper, (Sir) Thomas Duffus Hardy 
"q. v.l For seventeen months he worked side 
3y side with Bond. His salary was then 40^. 
a year (^Report from Select Committee on 
Record ComTmmion, London, 1836, u. 340, 
!N^o. 3848), On 18 Jan. 1836 he became 
assistant in the department of antiquities at 
the British Museum, where his first duty 
to arrange and catalogue Chinese 
coins. Soon arter his appointment there (he 
used to tell the story with great glee) his 
grandf ither called to see him, and, in answer 
to a question as to what he was about, on 
being told that he was cataloguing coins, 
exclaimed, ^ Good God, Sammy ! uas the 
family come to that ? ’ At an early period 
in his Chinese studies he began to examine 
carefully the writings of ChampoUion on 
the d^ipherment o: the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, hut it was not until he entered 
the British Museum that he threw himself 
heart and soul into the study of egyptology . 
For a short time, in 1832 and 1833, he had 


hesitated about accepting Champollion’s sys- 
tem of the decipherment of Egyptian in its 
entirety ; but when he had read and con- 
sidered the mixture of learning and nonsense 
which Champollion’s critics, Klaproth and 
Seyffarth, hac -written on the subject, he re- 
jected once and for all the views which they 
and the other enemies of ChampoUion enun- 
ciated with such boldness. To Le-Dsius in 
Germany and to Birch in England oelon ^s 
the crecit of having first recognised tae 
true value of Champollion’s system [cf. arts. 
Wilkinson, Sie John Gabuneb; Yottno, 
Thomas, 1773-1829]. They were so firmly 
persuaded of its importance that Lepsius 
abandoned the brilliant career of a classical 
scholar to follow the new science, and Birch 
finally relinquished the idea of a career in 
China, to the great regret of his grandfather, 
to he able better to pursue his Egyptian 
studies in the service of the trustees of the 
British Museum. Birch’s earliest known 
paper (‘On the TaoUy or Knife Coin of the 
Chinese’) appeared in 1837, and it was a 
year later that his first writing on Egyptian 
matters saw the li 'ht. From this time on- 
wards he continues to write short papers on 
numismatics, to translate Chinese texts, and 
to edit papyri for the trustees of the British 
Museum. Besides this work he found time to 
write lengthy explanatory notes for -v^^orks 
like Perring’a ‘ Pyramids of Gizeh ’ (3 pts. 
1839-42), and frequently to supply whole 
chapters of descriptive text to hooks of 
travellers and others. In 1844, the year 
which saw the publication of the third part 
of his ‘ Select Papyri in the Hieratic Charac- 
ter,’ he was made assistant keeper in the 
department of antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum, which appointment he held until 1861, 
In 1846 he was sent by the trustees to Italy 
to report on the famous Anastasi collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, which was subse- 
quently purchased by them ; and ten years 
later he was again sent to Italy to report, 
in connection with Sir Charles T. Newton 
V. SuppL], on the Campana collection 
of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman vases, coins, 
&c. In 1861 the trustees of the British 
Museum divided the department of antiqui- 
ties into three sections ; William Sandys 
Yaux [q. v.] became keeper of the coins and 
medals, Newton keeper of the Greek and 
Roman antiquities, and Birch keeper of the 
oriental, British, and mediaeval antic uities. 
In 1866 a further subdivision was mace, and 
the British and mediaeval antiquities were 
placed under the keepership of (Sir) Arthur 
Wollaston Franks [q. v. Suppl.] ; Birch was 
thus enabled to devote his whole official time 
to the study of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
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Tersity of Aberdeen in 1862, and by Cam- 
bridge University in 1875 ; and tnat of 
D.C.L. by Oxforc University in 1876. He 
was honorary fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford: president of the oriental congi*ess which 
met in London in 1874; officier ce I’instruc- 
tion publique de l’universit6 de Paris ; Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1875; and presi- 
dent of the Society of Biblical Archjsology 
from 1870 to 1885. The emperor of Ger- 
many conferred noon him in 1874 the order 
of the Crown, and the emoeror of Brazil the 
order of the Kni ’ht of tne Rose in 1875. 
Birch was kind-hearted and genial, shy 
among stran 'ers, and so modest that he was 
content to a .ow much of his best work to 
appear only in the volumes of others. 

The following are Birch’s principal inde- 
pendent works : 1. * Analecta Sinensia,’ 
.841, 2. ‘ Select Papyri in the Hieratic 

Character,’ 3 pts. fol. 1841-4. 3. ^Tablets 
from the Collection of the Earl of Belmore,’ 
1843. 4. * Friends till Death ’ (from 

Chinese), 1845. 6. ‘ An Introduction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics,’ 1857. 
6. ‘History of Ancient Pottery,’ 2 vols. 
1858, 7. ‘M6moire sur une Pat ere,’ 1858. 
8. ‘Select Papyri,’ pt, ii. 1860. 9. ‘De- 

scription of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum,’ pt. ii. 1861. 10. ‘ Chinese Widow’ 
(from Chinese), 1862. 11. ‘Elfin Foxes’ 
(from Chinese), 1863. 12. ‘Papyrus of 

Has-Khem,’ 1863. 13. ‘Facsimiles of 

Egyptian Relics,’ 1863. 14. ‘ Facsimiles of 
two Papyri,’ 1863. 15. ‘Inscriptions in 

the Himyaritic Character,’ 1863. 16. ‘ The 
Casket of Gems’ (from Chinese), 1872. 
17. ‘History of Egypt,’ 1876. 18. ‘Fac- 
simile of Papyrus of Rameses III,’ fol. 1876. 
19. ‘The Monumental History of Egypt, 
1876. 20. ‘ Egyptian Texts,’ 1877. 21. ‘ Ca- 
talogue of Egyptian Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle,’ 1880. 22. ‘The Coffin of Amamu ’ 
(unfinished). Birch made the following 
important contributions to the publications 
of others: ‘Egyptian Antiquities’ (in the 
‘ Synopsis of the Contents of the British Mu- 
seum , 1838 ; ‘ Remarks on Egyptian Hiero- 
■lyphics’ (in ‘Pyramids of (Sizeh,’ by J. S. 
Perring), 1839 ; ‘ Remarks’ (in Cory’s ‘Hora- 
pollo Kinufl ’), 1841 ; ‘ Descriptions ’ in 
Arundale and Bonomi’s ‘ GaUery of Anti- 
g^uities,’ 1842, 1843 ; ‘ List of Hiero jlyphics ’ 
in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place,’ 1847 ; ‘ Egyptian 
Grammar,’ ‘ Egyptian Dictionary,’ ‘ The Book 
of the Dead ’ (in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place,’ 
vol. V.), 1^7. "With Sir Henry Rawlinson 
[q,v.] he prepared ‘ Inscriptions in the Cunei- 
form Character,’ 1851 ; and with (Sir) Charles 
Thomas Kewton [q. v. Suppl.] ‘ Catalogue of 
Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British 


Museum,’ 2 vols. 1851. He revised in 1878 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians.’ Birch was also 
author of numerous papers in the ‘Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,’ ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ ‘ Proceedings ’ and ‘ Transactions ’ of 
the Royal Society of Literature, ‘ Archseo- 
logia,’ ‘ Revue Archeologique ’ (Paris), 
‘ Tournal of the Royal Archaeological Insti- 
tute,’ ‘Journal of the British Archaeological 
Association,’ ‘ Classical Museum,’ ‘ M6moires 
des Antiquit5s de France’ (Paris), ‘ Aegyp- 
tische Zeitschrift,’ Chabas’s ‘Melanges,’ 
‘ Month,’ ‘ Nature and Art,’ ‘ Phoenix,’ ‘Pro- 
ceedings ’ and ‘ Transactions ’ of the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, ‘Records of the 
Past,’ ‘English Cyclopaedia,’ ‘Transactions 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society,’ ‘ En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,’and many periodicals. 

[Times, 29 Dec. 1885; Athenaeum, 2 Jan. 
18»6 ; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. January 1886 ; 
Srt.turday Review, 2 Jan. 1886 ; Brighton Daily 
News, 5 Jan. 1886 ; Manchester Guardian, 
6 Jan. 1886 ; Academy, 2 Jan. 1886 ; Le XIX* 
Si^cle, 11 Jan. 1886; Illustrated London News 
(with portrait), 2 Jan. 1886 ; and in Revue 
Egypto.-ogique, IV. 187-92. All these were re- 
printed bj' W. de Gray Birch, his son, in 1886. 
The fullest account of Birch’s life and work will 
be found (with portrait) in Trans. Soc. Bibl. 
Arch. ix. 1-41, by E. A. Wallis Bud^e ; a good 
account of his work up to 1877 wi-1 be found 
(with portrait) in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, 1877.] E. A. W. B. 

BLACK, WILLIAM (1841-1898), no- 
velist, was born at Glasjowon 9 Nov. 1841. 
After receiving his education at various 
private schools he studied for a short time 
as an artist in the Glasgow school of art, 
but, becominj connected with the ‘ Glasgow 
Citizen,’ gradually exchanged art for jour- 
nalism. His contributions to the ‘ Citizen ’ 
included sketches of the most eminent 
literary men of the day. He came to Lon- 
don in 1864, and obtained some standing as 
a contributor to the magazines. In the same 
vear he published his first novel, ‘James 
Merle, an Autobiography,’ which passed ab- 
solutely without notice from the literary 
journals. In 1865 he became connected with 
the ‘ Morning Star,’ and in the following year 
went to Germany as correspondent for that 
paper in the Franco-Prussian war, with, as he 
himself admitted, no special qualification for 
the part but a very slight smattering of Ger- 
man. During most of tbe very short cam- 
paign he was under arrest on suspicion 
of being a spy, but the observations he made 
in the Black Forest aided the success of his 
excellent novel, ‘In Silk Attire’ (1869), 
part of the scene of which was laid there. 
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by severe discipline, he added a depth of 
learning, a breadth of view, a sobriety of 
judgment, and an inexhaustible patience, 
which made his decisions as nearly as pos- 
sible infallible. Few causes celebres came 
before him during his seventeen years’ tenure 
of office as judge of first instance; but the 
dignity and impartiality with which he pre- 
sided at the trial (28 Oct. 1867) of the Man- 
chester Fenians were worthy of a more 
august occasion ; and his charge to the 
grand ury of Middlesex (2 June 1868) on 
the bi-l of indictment against the late go- 
vernor of Jamaica, Mr. Edward John Eyre, 
though not perhaos altogether unexception- 
able, is, on the whole, a sound, weighty, and 
vi ‘orous exposition of the principles appli- 
ca jle to the determination of a question of 
great delicacy and the gravest imperial con- 
sequence. The consolidation of the courts 
effected by the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 

1875 gave Blackburn the status of justice of 
the high court, which numbered among its 
members no judge of more tried ability 
when the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 

1876 authorised the reinforcement of the 
House of Lords by the creation of two judi- 
cial life peers, designated ‘ lords of appeal in 
ordinary.’ Blackburn’s investiture with the 
new dignity met accordingly with universal 
approbation. He was raised to the peerage 
on 16 Oct. 1876, by the title of Baron 
Blackburn of Killearn, Stirlingshire, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords and was 
sworn of the privy council in the following 
month (21, 28 Nov.) In the part which he 
thenceforth took in the administration of 
our imperial jurisprudence, Blackburn ac- 
quitted himself with an ability so consum- 
mate as to cause his retirement in December 
1886 to be felt as an almost irreparable loss. 
The regret was intensified by the discovery 
of a curious flaw in the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Act, by which his resignation of office 
carried with it his exclusion from the House 
of Lords. This anomaly was, however, re- 
moved by an amending act. He died, un- 
married, at his country seat, Doonholm, 
Ayrshire, on 8 Jan. 1896. 

Blackburn was a member of the royal 
commissions on the courts of law (1867) and 
the stock exchange (1877), and presided 
over the royal commission on the draft 
criminal code (1878). He was author of a 
masterly * Treatise on the Effect of the Con- 
tract of Sale on the Lejal Eights of Pro- 
perty and Possession in jfoods, Wares, and 
Merchandise,’ London, 1845, 8vo, which 
held its own as the standard text-hook on 
the subject until displaced by the more 
eomprehenave work of Benjamin, A new 


edition, revised by J. 0. Graham, appeared 
in 1885. As a reporter Blackburn colla- 
borated with Thomas Flower Ellis [q. v.] 

[Eton School Lists; Foster’s Men at the Bar, 
and Peerage, 1880 ; Burke's Peerage, 1896 ; Grad. 
Cant. ; Cal. Univ. Cambr. ; Times, 10 Jan. 1806; 
Ann. Eeg. 1863-8, 1896, ii. 127 ; Law Times, 2, 
9, 16 July 1859, 13 June 1868, 16 Dec. 1886, 
15 Jan. 1887, 18 Jan. 1896 ; Law Mag. and Law 
Eev, XXV. 256 ; Law Journ. 18 Jan. 1896 ; Camp- 
bell’s Life, ed. Hard castle, ii. 372 ; Pollock’s 
Personal Remembrances, ii. 86 ; Stephen’s Life 
of James Fitz James Stephen ; Finlason’s Report 
of the Case of the Queen v. Eyre, 1868, p. 53; 
Lords’ Journ. cvriii. 424; Pari. Papers (E. C.), 
1868-9 C. 4130, 1878 C. 2157, 1878-9 C. 2345 ; 
Ballantine’s Experiences, 1890, pp. 248 et seq., 
333.] J.M. E. 

BLACKIE, JOHN STUART (1809- 
1895), Scottish professor and man of letters, 
eldest son of Alexander Blackie (d, 1856) 
by his first wife, Helen Stodart (<f. 1819), 
was born in Charlotte Street, Glasgow, on 
28 July 1809. His father soon removed to 
Aberdeen, as manager of the Commercial 
Bank. Blackie had his early education at 
the burgh grammar school and Marischal 
College (1821-4). In 1824 he was placed 
in a lawyer’s office, but as his mind turned 
towards the ministry, after six months he 
went up to Edinburgh for two more years 
in arts (1825-6). He gained the notice of 
^ Christopher North,’ but was prevented by 
‘ a morbid religiosity ’ from doing himself 
justice. He then took the three years’ theo- 
logical course at Aberdeen. The divinity 
professors, William Laurence Brown [q. v.] , 
and Duncan Mearns [q. v.}, seem to have in- 
fluenced him less than Patrick Forbes, pro- 
fessor of humanity and chemistry at King’s 
College, who turned him from systems of 
divinity to the Greek testament. It was 
on the advice of Forbes, whose sons were 
going to Gottingen, that Blackie was sent 
with them in April 1829, At Gottingen he 
came under the influence of Heeren, Ottfrled 
Muller, and Saalfeld. The following session 
(after a walking tour) he spent in Berlin, 
hearing the lectures of Schleiermacher and 
Neander, Boeckh and Raumer. From Berlin 
he travelled to Italy, having an introduction 
from Neander to Bunsen, then in Rome. 
Bunsen met one of his theological difficulties 
by telling him that ‘ the duration of other 
people’s damnation was not his business,’ 
After a few months he was able to compose 
an archaeological essay in good Italian (‘ In- 
tomo un Sarcofago,’ Rome, 1831, 8vo). 
From a Greek student at Rome he learned 
to speak modern Greek, and grasped the 
idea that Gtfeek is ' nob a dead but a living 
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had previously done duty as told of William 
Edmonstoune Aytoun f^. y.] Perhaps his 
best service to the Edinburgh University 
was his long and energetic labour in connec- 
tion with the founding and endowment of 
the Celtic chair, instituted in 1882, shortly 
after he had become an emeritus professor. 

During the whole of his Edinburgh career 
he had been growing in public favour, till 
his genial eccentricities were relished as the 
living expression of a robust and versatile 
nature. His boundless good-humour made 
amends for his brusc ue manner and for his 
somewhat random thrusts, frankly delivered 
with great gusto in his cawing, cackling 
voice. With a rich fund of Scottish pre- 
judices he combined a very outspoken 
superiority to local and sectarian narrowness. 
He became the most prominent feature of 
the patriotic and literary life of Edinburgh, 
and as a breezy lecturer made his personality 
felt in all parts of Scotland. Always fond 
of movin'; about, his public appearances be- 
came stO more freq^uent after his retire- 
ment from his chair. He kept up his love 
of foreign travel ; his last visit to Greece was 
in 189... Till May 1894, when he was 
attacked with asthma, his health and 
strength were marvellous. His last public 
appearance was at the opening of the college 
session in October 1894. He died at 
9 Douglas Crescent, Edinburgh, on 2 March 
1895, and, after a public funeral service in 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, was buried in the 
Dean cemetery on 6 March. He left 2,500^. 
to the Edinburgh University for a Greek 
scholarship, limited to its theological stu- 
dents. His portrait was painted (1893) by 
Sir George JEleid. His clear-cut features, 
shrewd grey eyes, and long white hair (for 
some time during the fifties he had worn a 
carious grey wig) were made familiar in 
countless photographs, engravings, and 
caricatures, which reproduced, his jaunty air, 
the plaid thrown about his shoulders, his 
huge walking staff, and his soft hat with 
broad band. He never wore spectacles. 
He married, on 19 April 1842, Eliza, third 
daughter of James Wyld of Gilston, Fife- 
shire, hut had no issue. His half-brother, 
George S. Blackie, professor of botany in the 
university of Tennessee, died in 1881, 
aged 47. 

It is difficult to classify Blackie’s writings, 
in which prose and verse were often inter- 
mingled. Nothing he has written has kept 
so permanent a place as his hymn, * Angels 
holy, high and lowly,’ written by the hanks 
of the Tweed on his wedding tour (1842) 
and first published in * Lays and Leerends ’ 
(1857). ^ 


His chief publications were: 1. ‘Faust 
. . . translated into English Verse,’ 1834, 
8vo; 1880, 8vo. 2. ‘On Subscription to 
Articles of Faith,’ Edinburgh, 1843, 8vo. 
3. ‘University Reform,’ Edinburgh, 1848, 
8vo. 4. ‘The Water Cure in Scotland,’ 
Aberdeen, 1849, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Lyrical 
Dramas of -^Eschylus . . . translated into 
English Verse,’ 1850, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘ On 
the Studying and Teaching of Languages,’ 
Edinbur -h, 1852, 8vo (English and Latin). 
7. ‘On the Advancement of Learning in 
Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1855, 8vo. 8. ‘ Lays 
and Legends of Ancient Greece, with other 
Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1857, 8vo. 9. ‘ On 
Beauty,’ Edinburgh, 1858, 8vo. 10. ‘Lyrical 
Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1860, 8vo. 11. ‘The 
Gaelic Language,’ Edinburgh, 1864, 8vo. 
12. ‘ Homer and the Iliad,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 
4 vols. 8vo. 13. ‘Musa Burschicosa . . . 
Songs for Students,’ Edinburgh, 1869, 8vo. 
14. ‘War Songs of the Germans,’ Edinbur h, 

1870, 8vo. 15. ‘Four Phases of Mora .a: 
Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilita- 
rianism,’ Edinburgh, 1871, 8vo. 16. ‘ Greek 
and English Dialogues ... for Schools,’ 

1871, 8vo. 17. ‘ Lays of the Plighlands and 
Islands,’ 1871, 8vo. 18. ‘ On Self Culture,’ 
Edinburgh, 1874, 8vo. 19. ‘Horse Hel- 
lenicse,’ 1874, 8vo. 20. ‘Songs of Religion 
and Life,’ 1876, 8vo. 21. ‘The Language 
and Literature of the . . . Highlands,’ 
Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo. 22. ‘The Natural 
History of Atheism,’ 1877, 8vo. 23. ‘The 
Wise Men of Greece , . . Dramatic Dia- 
logues,’^ 1877, 8vo. 24. ‘The Egyptian 
Dynasties,’ 1879, 8vo. 25. ‘ Gaelic Societies 
, . . and Land Law Reform,’ Edinburgh, 
1880, 8vo. 26. ‘ Lay Sermons,’ 1881, 8vo. 
27. ‘Altavona . . . from my Life in the 
Highlands,’ Edinburgh, 1882, 8vo. 28. ‘ The 
Wisdom of Goethe,’ Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. 
29. ‘The . . . Highlanders and the Land 
Laws,’ 1886, 8vo. 30. ‘ What does History 
teach? ’ 1886, 8vo. 31. ‘ Gleanings of Song 
from a Haopy Life,’ 1886, 8vo. 32. ‘ Life 
of Robert Burns,’ 1887, 8vo. 33. ‘ Scottish 
Song,’ Edinbur fi, 1889, 8vo. 34. ‘Essays,’ 
Edinburgh, 1890, 8vo. 35. ‘A Song of 
Heroes,’ 1890, 8vo. 36. ‘Greek Primer,’ 
1891, 8vo.^ 37. ‘ Christianity and the Ideal 
of Humanity,’ Edinburgh, 1893, 8vo. 

In 1867-8 he published some pamphlets 
on forms of government, and a debate on 
democracy with Ernest Charles Jones [q . v.j 
He contributed to the volumes of ‘Edin- 
burgh Essays ’ (1856-7) and prefaced a good 
many books on subjects in which he was 
interested. Selections of his verse were 
edited in 1855 (with memoir) by Charles 
Rogers (1825-1890) [q.v.], and in 1896 (with 
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advanta ‘e and therefore took up educational 
work, which he never liked, and for which 
he was ill-adapted. He became in 1855 
classical master at Wellesley House School, 
Twickenham Common. His dreams of dis- 
tinction gathered in those days around poet^ 
rather than prose, and his &st book, a thin 
and scarce volume, appeared in the same 
year, entitled * Poems by Melanter/ the most 
ambitious of which was a drama, * Eric and 
Karine,’ founded on the fortunes of Eric XIV 
of Sweden. It was quickly foUowed—at 
an interval of a few months — by ‘ Epullia,’ 
which was also published anonymously. This 
book contains a felicitous translation from 
Musaeus of the story of Hero and Leander, and 
an ambitious patriotic ballad on the battle 
of the Alma. But of more account is the 
beautiful invocation ‘ To my Pen’ — perhaps 
the most finished and certainly the most 
fanciful of Blackmore’s verse. ‘ The Bugle 
of the Black Sea,’ a patriotic poem suggested 
by the war then in orogress in the Crimea, 
aT)peared in 1855. He also translated some 
o: the idyUs of Theocritus, and his renderings 
were printed in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ This 
was followed in 1860 by * The Fate of Frank- 
lin,’ on the title-page of which his name for 
the first time appeared as of ‘ Exeter College, 
Oxon. M.A., and of the ^ Middle Temp.e.’ 
He wrote the poem in aid of the fund for 
the erection of a statue of the explorer in 
his native town of Spilsby. 

Shortly before this Blackmore’s uncle, the 
Hev. H. H. Knight, died, and bequeathed to 
him a sum of money which enabled him to 
realise one of the dreams of his life —a house 
in the country encompassed by a large gar- 
den. His father, who in his closing years 
(he died suddenly in the autumn of 1858) 
was extremely kind to the young couple, 
took ^eat interest in this scheme, and 
helped him to carry it into efieet. Blaclmore, 
in his walks about Twickenham when a 
master at Wellesley House, had seen a plot 
of land at Teddington which he coveted, and 
he now bought it and built himself, well 
hack from the road — there was no railway 
in those days— a ^lain substantial dwelling 
which he called Gomer House, a name sug- 
gested by that of a favourite dog; and there 
he remained for the rest of his life, culti- 
vating his vines, peaches, nectarines, pears, 
and strawberries, in enviable detachment 
from the world. His knowledge of horti- 
culture both wide and exact, and he 
devoted himself, with an enthusiasm and 
patience which nothing chilled or tired, to 
the lowly tasks of a market gardener. Un- 
fortunately for himself he had received no 
business training, and was>in consequence 


somewhat at the mercy of the men he em- 
ployed, more than one of whom robbed him 
to a considerable extent. He was an expert 
in the culture of grapes and exotic plants, 
and for long years his fruit and flowers, and 
notably his pears, of which he was especially 
fond, found their way regularly to Covent 
Garden market, where, at one time — dis- 
gusted by the extortions of the middle men 
— ^he set up a stall. Late in life he declared 
that his garden of eleven acres, far from 
being remunerative, represented on an aver- 
age 250Z. a year out of pocket. He loved 
quality in fruit, and would send far and 
wide, regardless of expense, for choice speci- 
men trees and plants, whereas the English 
public, he was never tired of asserting, had 
set its heart on quantity. 

After Blackmore’s settlement at Tedding- 
ton, the earliest product from his pen was 
‘ The Farm and Fruit of Old,’ a sonorous and 
happy translation of the first and second 
Geor ics of Virgil, which appeared in 1862. 
Scho.ars recognised its merit, but their 
approval did not sell the book. Dis- 
heartened by the languid reception of his 
work in verse, alike original anc in transla- 
tion, Blackmore sought another medium of 
expression, and found it in creative romance. 
His first novel, ^ Clara Vaughan,’ appeared 
in 1864, when he had entered his fortieth 
year, and it marked the beginning of his 
renown. In spite of the dramatic situations 
of the book and the remarkable powers of 
observation which it revealed, * Clara 
Vaughan’ was regarded as a curiously un- 
equal sensational story, dealing with the 
unravelling of crime, and yet lit up by ex- 
quisite transcripts from nature. It appeared 
without its author’s name, and rumour 
attributed it at the time to a lady novelist 
who was then rapidly approachin^’ the height 
of her popularity. * Oradpck Nowell’ — a 
name suggested by a veritable man so called, 
who once owned Nottage Court, and whose 
name is still conspicuous on a tablet in 
Newton church, which Blackmore said he 
used to gaze at as a child durin ■ the sermon 
— was published in 1866. ' Cradock Nowell ’ 
was described by its author as a tale of the 
New Forest. It was the only book in which 
he laid himself open to a charge of a parade 
of classical scholarship. It gave him a vogue 
with people who, as a rule, care little for 
fiction, hut its allusions proved caviare to 
the general, and taxed the patience of the 
circulating libraries. ‘Cradock Nowell,’ 
notwithstanding this, is one of the best of 
Blackmore’s heroes, and in Amy Rosedew 
he^’ave the world one of the most bewitching 
. of -leroines. It was in 1869, with his third 
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forth on the least proTocation in the giye 
and take of ordinary talk. He loved peace 
and quietness supremely, sat lightly to the 
verdict of his neighbours, minded his own 
business, was scrupulously honourable, and 
cultivated his garden hardly less assiduously 
than the philosophic mood. He had scarcely 
any intimates ; one of the most trusted was 
Professor (Sir) Richard Owen, with whom 
he had much in common beyond the game 
of chess, and whom he introduced into 
< Tommy XJpmore.’ All his novels, except 
* Clara Yaughan’ and part of ‘The Maid of 
Sker,^ were written in his plain brick house 
at Teddington. His day was divided be- 
tween his garden and his manuscript. The 
momin-- was held sacred to the vines and 
pears, the afternoon and early evenmg to the 
task of composition. He detested London, 
and in later life seldom went beyond his own 
grounds, except once a week to church. His 
_avouxite poets were Homer, Virgil, Shake- 
speare, and among modern men Matthew 
Arnold. His skill with the lathe was quite 
out of the common, and he carv^ed some 
ivory chessmen delicately and curiously. He 
was a keen judje of fruit, and often gave his 
friends delightful and quite unpremeditated 
lessons in its culture. Blackmore was a tall, 
square-shouldered, powerfully huilt, digni- 
fied-looking man, and was the picture of 
health with fair complexion and high colour. 

[Personal knowledge and private information.] 

BLADES, WILLIAM (1824-1890), 
printer and bibliographer, the son of Joseph 
Blades, was bom at Clapham on 5 Dec. 18S4, 
and was educated at the Stockwell and 
Clapham grammar schools . He was appren- 
ticed on 1 May 1840 at his father^s printing 
firm of Blades & East, 11 Abchurch Lane, 
London. Shortly after the expiration of his 
apprenticeship he was admitted a partner in 
the business, and soon he and his brother 
conducted it under the style of Blades, 
East, & Blades. He turned his attention to 
the typography of the first English press, 
and in 18o8 undertook to write an introduc- 
tory note to a reprint of Caxton’s edition of 
the 'Govemayle of Helthe.’ His Caxton 
studies were conducted in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. New biographical facts 
were discovered in searching tue archives 
of the city of London, and, instead of blindly 
adopting the conclusions of Lewis, Ames, 
Herbert, Dihdin, and other preceding hiblio- 
^phers, he personally inspected 450 vo- 
iLumes from Oaxton’s press, preserved in 
various public and private libraries, and 
carefully collated, compared, and classified 
them. Each volume was critically examined 


from the point of view of a practical printer, 
and arranged according to its letter. The 
career of each class of type was traced from 
its first use to the time when it was worn 
out and passed into strange hands. This 
inquiry was more important in his eyes 
than the recording of title-pages and colo- 
phons. Every dated volume thus fell into 
its proper class, and the year of undated 
volumes was fixed by its companions. Such 
was the way in which the story of Caxton’s 
press was written. The first volume of the 
‘ Life of Caxton ’ appeared in 1861, and the 
second two years later. It was only one of 
many books, articles, and papers devoted by 
Blades to the study of England's first print- 
ing-press. A notable result of his labours 
was to give an increased value to the Caxton 
editions. His careful and systematic methods 
had much in common with those of Henry 
Bradshaw [q. v., Suppl.], with whom he 
carried on a friendly correspondence ex- 
tending over twenty-five years (G. W. 
Peotheeo, Memoir of B. Bradshaw, 1888, 
pp. 73-G, 99, 201, 255, 363). 

Blades took a leading part in the organi- 
sation of the Caxton celebration in 1877, 
was a warm supporter of the Library Asso- 
ciation founded, the same year, and read 
papers before several of the annual meetings 
of that body. His ‘ Enemies of Books ' 
(1881), which was the most popular of his 
literary productions, was a discursive ac- 
count of their foes, human, insect, and ele- 
mental. In a series of articles in the ' Printers’ 
Register ' in 1884 he supported the claims of 
William Nicholson (1753-1815) [q. v.] as 
the English inventor of the steam press 
against the contention of Goebel on behalf 
01 the German, Eoenig. 

He was a keen and honourable man of 
business, ever alive to modern im’orovements 
in the mechanical part of his cabling. His 
writings were chiedy devoted to the early 
history of the art of printing, and besides 
the hooks mentioned below he contributed 
many articles to trade ^[ournals and biblio- 
graphical periodicals. He was an ardent 
collector o: books, pictures, prints, medals, 
jettons, and tokens relating to printing. He 
took an active share in the municipal work 
of his city ward (Candlewick), was a mem- 
ber of the council of the Printers' Pension 
Fund, and a liveryman of the Scriveners’ 
Company. He died on 27 April 1890 at his 
residence at Sutton, Surrey, in his sixty-sixth 
year, leaving a widow, to whom he was 
married in 1862, and seven children. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Governayle of 
Helthe, reprinted from Oaxton’s edition,’ 
London, 1858, 8vo. 2, ‘ Moral Prouerbes ; 
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catholic disabilities induced him to publish 
an edition of Fox’s ' Book of Martyrs ; ’ this 
appeared as * Ajl Universal History of 
Christian Martyrdom * , . originally com- 
posed by John Fox . . . and now entirely 
rewritten , . . by the Bev. J. Milner, M. A.’ 
(London, 1807, 8vo) ; the use of the pseu- 
donym ‘ the Rev. J. Milner ’ was inexcusable, 
as a well-known Roman catholic divine, 
John Milner [q.v.], was then living ; subse- 
quent editions of Blagdon s work appeared 
in 1817, 1837, 1848, 1863, 1871, and in 
1881 ; and in 1892 was published a version 
by Theodore Alois Buckley, described as 
‘abridged from Milner’s edition.’ 

In 1809 Blagdon came into conflict with 
William Cobbett [q.v.], and in October of 
that year he published a prospectus of ‘Blag- 
don’s Weekly Political Register,’ which was 
‘ to be printed in the same manner as Cob- 
bett’s Register ; ’ with the first number was 
to commence ‘The History of the Political 
Life and Writings of William Cobbett,’ who 
was compared to Catiline. Blagdon’s 
‘ Weekly Register ’ never seems to have 
appeared, and the ‘ Phoenix,’ another of his 
ventures, soon came to an end. In 1812, 
with a view to exposing French designs on 
England, Blagdon brought out ‘ The Situa- 
tion of Great Britain in 1811. . . trans- 
lated from the French of M, de Mont nillard 
(London, 8vo) ; this evoked a rep.y from 
Sir John Jervis White Jervis, who describes 
Bla -don as * a gentleman well known in the 
walxs of literary knowledge and of loyal 
authors.’ In 1814 Blagdon published ‘ An 
Historical Memento , . . of the public Re- 
joicings ... in celebration of the Peace of 
1814, and of the Centenaiy of the Accession 
of the House of Brunswick ’ (London, 4to), 
and in 1819 a ‘ Hew Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations ’ (London, 1819, 8vo). He died 
in obscurity and poverty in June 1819, and 
a subscription was raised for his destitute 
widow and children (Gent. Mag, 1819, iL 
88 ). 

Besides the works mentioned above, Blag- 
don was author of : 1. ‘The Grand Contest 
... or a View of the Causes and 
probable Consequences of the threatened 
invasion of Great Britain,’ 1803, 8vo. 
2. ‘Remarks on a Pamphlet entitled “Ob- 
servations on the Concise Statement of 
Facts by Sir Home Popham,” ’ 1805, 8vo. 
S. ‘ Aut lentic Memoirs of George Morland,’ 
1806, foL ; this contains many engravings 
of norland’s pictures. 4. ‘The Modern 
Geographer,’ 1807, Svo. 5. ‘Langhome’s 
Fakes of Flora . . . witk a Life of the 
Author,’ 1812, Svo. 6.^ ‘ Letters of the 
Princes of W ales, comprising the only true 


History of the celebrated “Book,”’ 1813, 
Svo [see Caroline Amelia Elizabeth]. He 
also contributed a life of Dr. Johnson with 
an edition of his poems to ‘The Laurel’ 
(London, 1808, 24mo), and compiled a gene- 
ral index to the ‘ British Critic,’ vols. xxi- 
xlii. ; to him is also attributed ‘ Paris as it 
was, and as it is ’ (London, 1803, Svo). 

[Blagdon’s Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Gent. 
Mag. 1819, ii. 88; Biogr. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816; Reuss’s Register, 1790-1803, 
i. 109 ; Edward Smith’s Life of C<jbbett, ii. 
47-8 ; Watt’s Bibl. Britannica.] A. F. P. 

BLAIKIE, WILLIAM GARDEN 
(1820-1899), Scottish divine, born at Aber- 
deen on 6 Feb. 1820, was the second son of 
James Blaikie (1786-1836) of Oraigiebuckler, 
advocate, and provost of Aberdeen from 1833 
to 1836, by his wife, the daughter of Wil- 
liam Garden, a land surveyor. His aunt, 
Jane Blaikie, married Alexander Keith 
(1791-1880) [q. v.] In 1828 he entered the 
Aberdeen grammar school, then under James 
Melvin [q. v.] He was one of Melvin’s most 
brilliant scholars, and entered Marischal 
College in November 1833. His third 
divinity session (1839-40) was spent at 
Edinburgh, and in 1841 he was licensed to 
preach by the Aberdeen presbytery. On 
22 Sept. 1842, on the presentation of the Earl 
of Kintore, he was ordained minister of Drum- 
blade, the early home of Dr. George Mac- 
donald. On 18 May 1843 he signed the 
deed of demission and joined the Free Church 
of Scotland. Most of his congregation 
seceded with him, and a church was erected 
for their use. 

Early in 1844 Blaikie was invited to 
undertake a new charge at Pilrig, in the 
rising district of Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 
He was inducted on 1 March, and continued 
there for twenty-four years. During this 
period he manifested a strong concern for 
the welfare of the ^oor. He promoted the 
foundation and toox part in the manage- 
ment of the model buildings which still 
form a feature of the district. In 1849 he 
"jublished ‘ Six Lectures to the Working 
"Classes on the Improvement of their Tem- 
poral Condition ’ ( J^dinburgh, 16mo), which 
in 1863 he transformed into ‘Better Days 
for the Working People’ (London, Svo), a 
publication which attained remarkable popu- 
.arity, and which was praised by Guizot. 
The latest edition appeared in 1882. He had 
also other literary interests. From May 1849 
to 1853 he edited ‘ The Free Church Maga- 
zine,’ and from 1860 to 1863 ‘ The North 
British Review.’ 

Li 1868 Blaikie was chosen to fill the 
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nos/ and ‘ Still Waters run deep/ Among 
Ids original characters at the Criterion were 
Talbot in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Foggert-^’s Fairy/ 
16 Dee. 1881; Brummies in H. Byron’s 

* Fourteen Days/ 4 March 1882 ; Ferdinand 
Pettigrewin Albery ’s * F eatherbrain/ 23 June 
1884; Barnabas Goodeve in the ‘Candidate/ 
29 Not. ; General Bletchingley in Mr. Bur- 
nand’s ‘Headless Man/ 27 July 1890. At 
Daly’s theatre he was, 2 Feb. 1895, Smoggins 
in ‘ An Artist’s Model ; ’ Duckworth Crabbe 
in the ‘ Chili Widow/ Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier’s adaptation of ‘ M. le Directeur,’? Se^t. ; 
and Commodore Yan Giitt in the ‘ NewBa 3y/ 
28 April 1896. His last appearance in Lon- 
don was at the Criterion as Thomas Tyndal 
in ‘ Four Little Girls,’ by Mr. W^alter Stokes 
Craven, produced 17 July 1897. Besides 
being what is known as a ‘mugger,’ or maker 
of comic faces, Blakeley was a genuine come- 
dian, and was accepted as Hardcastle in 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ In showing self- 
importance, La airs of assumed dignity, and 
in the revelation of scandalised propriety, he 
stood alone. He died at Criterion House, 
Clovelly Terrace, Walham, London, on 
S Dec. 1897, and was buried in Fulham 
cemetery. 

[Personal knowledge; Era newspaper, 11 Dec. 
1897 ; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; TheDra- 
matic Peerage.] J. K. 

BLAKISTON, THOMAS WPJGHT 
(1832-1891), explorer and ornithologist, was 
bom at Lymington in Hampshire on 27 Dec. 
1832. 

His father, JoHiT Biazistoit (1785-1867), 
major, was the second son of Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, second baronet, hy his wife Anne, 
daughter of John Rochfort. He served in 
the Madras engineers and in the 27th re'i- 
ment (Enniskillens), was present at tne 
battle of Assaye, and engaged at the capture 
of Bourbon, Mauritius, and Java, and during 
the Peninsular war from Yittoria to Tou- 
louse. He published ‘ Twelve Years of Mili- 
tary Adventures’ anonymously in 1829, and 

* Twenty Years in Retirement’ with his 
name in 1836. He died on 4 June 1867 at 
Moherley Hail, Cheshire. On 26 Seot. 1814 
he married Jane, daughter of Thomas Wright, 
rector of Market Harborough, 

His second eon, Thomas, was educated at 
St. Paul’s (proprietary) school at Southsea, 
and at the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, from which he obtained a commission 
in the royal artillery on 16 Dee. 1851. He 
served with his regiment in England, Ire- 
^nd, and Nova Scotia, and in tie Crimea 
before Sebastopol, where his brother Law- 
rence was kaied in the battle of the Redan 
oa 8 Sept, 1865. In 1857 BiaJdston was 


appointed, on the recommendation of Sir Ed- 
ward Sabine [q. v.l a member of the scientific 
expedition for the exploration of British 
North America between Canada and the 
Rocky Mountains, under the command of 
John Palliser [q. v.] He was chiefly em- 
ployed in taking observations on the mag- 
netic conditions, temperature, &c. ; but in 
1858 he crossed the Kutanie and Boundary 
passes independently, and published at Wool- 
wich in 1859 a ‘ Report of the Exploration 
of Two Passes through the Rocky Moun- 
tains.’ During the Chinese war of 1859 Bla- 
kiston was left in command of a detachment 
of artillery at Canton, and there he organised 
his famous exploration of the middle and 
upper course of the Yang-tsze-Kiang, the 
idea being to ascend the rivei* as far as the 
Min, and then cross the province of Sze- 
chuen, and reach north-western India via 
Tibet and Lhassa. The party consisted of 
Blakiston, Lieutenant-colonel H. A. Sarel, 
and Dr. Alfred Barton, who still survives, 
and with the Rev. S. Schereschewsky as in- 
terpreter, four Sikhs, and three Chinese, set 
out from Shanghai on 12 Feb. 1861, con- 
voyed by Vice-admiral Sir James Hope’s 
squadron, which left them at Yo-chau on 
16 March. They reached Pingshan on 25 May, 
having travelled eighteen hundred miles from 
Shanghai, nine hundred miles further than 
any other Europeans, except the Jesuits in 
native costume. The country there being 
much disturbed hy rebels, they were obliged 
to retrace their route on 30 May, reaching 
Shanghai on 9 July. Blakiston produced a 
surprisingly accurate chart of the river from 
Hankow to Pingshan, published in 1861, for 
which he received in 1862 the royal (patron’s) 
medal of the Royal Geo-raphical Society, 
Partial narratives were published in the So- 
ciety’s Journal, vol. xxxii., by Sarel and Bar- 
ton, while Blakiston prepared in October 
1862 a longer account of their ‘ Five Months 
on the Yang-tsze,' with illustrations hy Bar- 
ton and scientific appendices. This is still 
treated as a text-hook for the country (cf. 
A. J . Little, Through the Yang-tse Gorges^ 
1888). 

Before returning to England Blakiston 
visited Yezq, the northern island of Ja'oan. 
Having resigned his commission in 1362, 
he entered into an arrangement with a sub- 
stantial firm, and returned to Yezo in 1863, 
via Russia, Siberia, and the Amur river. 
He settled at the treaty port of Hakodate, 
and founded sawmills for the export of 
timber to China. This business bad to be 
abandoned owing to the obstructions of the 
Japanese government; hut he remained in 
H^odate as a merchant, executed surveys 
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intended to prepare the public mind for this 
step. 

Blakman is stated in the title of the 
printed copy of his booh to have been a 
'bachelor of divinity and afterwards a monk 
of the Charterhouse of London.’ The cor- 
rectness of the latter part of this statement 
is rendered probable by the existence of a 
copy of Higden’s ‘Polychronicon’ in the 
Ashbumham collection inscribed at the foot 
of the first page, ‘Liber domus beate Marie 
de Witham ordinis Carthusiensis ex dono 
m. JohannisBiakman.’ The volume is hound 
in crimson morocco with the royal arms, 
each book having an illuminated initial with 
the arms of Eton College and a marginal 
ornament in gold and colours. Nothing is 
known as to the date of Blakman’s death. 
An inscription in the west wall of the Grey 
Eriars C-mrch, London, 'fr. Johannes 
Blackeman ob. 31 Jul: 1511 ’ must, as the 
dates show, refer to another person. A 
third contemporary of the same name was a 
benefactor of St. John’s Hospital, Coventry. 

[Oxford City Documents,ed. J. E. T. Eogers, 
1S91, p. 314; Epiatolse Academicse, ed. H. An- 
6tey, 1898, i. 175 ; Heame’s Duo Eerum Angli- 
carum Scriptores, 1732, i. 285-307 ; Harwood’s 
Alurani Etonenses, 1797 ; Lyte’s Hist, of 
Eton College, 1877 ; Harl. Soc. t. 193 ; Collect. 
Topogr. ii. 156, v 398 ; Hist. HSS. Comm. 8th 
Eep. App. 1881, 105 dz ; Brodrick’s Memorials of 
Merton College, 1885, p. 233.] I. S. L. 

BLANCHAED, EDWAEB LITT 
LAMAN (1820-1S89), miscellaneous writer, 
the son of William Blanchard [q, v.], co- 
median, was horn at No. 28 (originally 31) 
Great Queen Street, London, was educated 
at Brixton, Ealing, and Lichfield, accom- 
panied his father to New York in 1831, and 
was in 1836 suh-editor of Pinnock’s ‘ Guide 
to Knowledge.’ In 1839 he wrote for ama- 
teurs his first pantomime, in which he played 
harlequin. Under the pseudonym of ‘ Eran- 
- cisco Frost,’ and subsequently under his 
own name, he wrote countless dramas, farces, 
and burlesques. In 1841 he edited Cham- 
bers’s 'London Journal,’ and subsequently 
founded and edited 'The Astrologer and 
Oracle of Destiny ’ (1845, 29 Nos.), and also 
edited the 'New London Magazine’ (1845, 
2 Nos.) He is responsible for editions of 
Thomas Dugdale’s ' England and Wales De- 
lineated’ (2 vols. 1854, 1860),and Willough- 
by s 'Shakespeare;’ was author of 'Temple 
Bar’ and 'Brave without a Destiny,’ novels ; 
wrote many illustrated guides to London and 
other pl^es, including Bradshaw’s ' Descrip- 
tive Bsdlway Guides ; ’ furnished entertain- 
ments for W, S. Wbodin and Miss Emma 
Stanley ; songs comic and sentimental, princi- 


pally the former ; and other miscellaneous 
works. His dramatic efforts included plays 
for the eastern or minor theatres, written 
often for 10^. an act. To west-end playgoers 
he is principally known as having for thirty- 
seven years supplied the Drury Lane panto- 
mime. These works were not devoid of pretti- 
ness and fancy, in which respects they have 
not since been equalled. Alone or with 
various collaborators be also w^rote panto- 
mimes for otherLondon and country theatres, 
amounting, it is said, to one hundred in all. 
His plays have never been collected, very 
few of them having been printed. Blan- 
chard contributed to most of the comic rivals 
to 'Punch’ and to various literary ventures, 
and was associated with many well-known 
men of letters, from Leigh Hunt to Edmund 
Yates ; was theatrical critic of many '■japers, 
including the ' Sunday Times,’ the ' ^ eekly 

Dispatch,’ the ' Illustrated Times,’ the ‘ Lon- 
don Figaro,’ the ' Observer,’ and ultimately 
the ' Daily Telegraph.’ To successive numbers 
of the ‘ Era Almanack ’ he contributed ‘ The 
Playgoer’s Portfolio,’ and he wrote frequently 
in the ' Era.’ A mere list of his productions, 
theatrical and other, would occupy columns. 
He keot a diary, edited in 1891, after his 
death, 3y Messrs. Clement Scott and Cecil 
Howard, which is a memorial of arduous 
and incessant struggle and, until near the 
end, of miserable pay. It furnishes a delight- 
ful picture of one of the kindest, most genial, 
and lovable of Bohemians — a man with some 
of the charm of a Charles Lamb. After a 
long and distressing illness he died of creep- 
ing paralysis (4 Sept. 1889) at Albert Man- 
sions, Yictoria Street, and was buried on the 
10th in the Kensington cemetery at Hanwell. 
Blanchard was twice married, his second wife, 
to whom a complimentary performance was 
given at Drury Lane, surviving him. In his 
' Life ’ by Scott and Howard his third name is 
given as Leman; on his tombstone it is 
Laman. 

[Personal knowledge; Yates’s Becollections 
and Experiences, p. 210 ; Scott and Howard’s 
Life, 1891 (with portrait) ; Era, 7 aad 14 Sept, 
1889; Men of'the Time, 12th ed.; Athenseum, 
7 Sept. 1889.] J. K 

BLAND, NATHANIEL (1803-1865), 
Persian scholar, born 3 Feb. 1803, was the 
only son of Nathaniel Bland of Randalls 
Park, Leatherhead. His father’s name was 
originally Orumpe, but after leaving Ireland 
and purchasing Randalls Park he took, in 
1812, the surname of his mother, Dorothea, 
dau ;hter of Dr. Bland of Derriquin Castle, 
CO. Kerry, an eminent civilian. 

Bland entered Eton in 1818, matriculated 
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pal ajent of the Brandling family who 
owned the extensive Middleton collieries in 
that district. On 10 April 1811 he obtained 
a patent (No. 3431) for a new species of loco- 
motive, developing some of theideas embodied 
in the locomotive constructed by Richard 
Trevithick [q. v.] in 1803, but combining 
with them a new plan to overcome the pre- 
sumed difficulty of securing adhesion between 
the engine wheels and the rails. This was 
effected by means of a racked or toothed 
rail, laid alon-; one side of the road, into 
which the tootaed wheel of the locomotive 
worked as pinions work into a rack. The 
boiler of Blenkinsop’s locomotive was of 
cast iron, of the plain cylindrical kind with 
one flue — the fire being at one end and the 
chimney at the other. It was supported 
upon a carriage resting without springs, 
directly upon two pairs of wheels and axles, 
w'hich were unconnected with the working 
parts, and served merely to support the 
weight of the engine upon the rails, the pro- 
gress being effected wholly by the cog-wheel 
working into the toothed rack. The engine 
had two cylinders instead of one as in 
Trevithick’s engine. The invention of the 
double cylinder was due to Matthew Murray, 
of the Arm of Teuton, Murray, & Wood, 
one of the best mechanical engineers of 
his time j Blenkinsop, who was not him- 
self a mechanic, having consulted him as to 
all the practical details. The connecting 
rods gave the motion to two pinions by 
cranks at right angles to each other ; these 
pinions communicating the motion to the 
wheel which worked into the cogged rail. 

The first experiment with Blenkinsop’s 
en:,*ine was mace on Wednesday, 24 June 
18.. 2. Upon that day * at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon the machine ran from the coal 
staith to the top of Hunslet moor, where six 
and afterwards eight waggons of coal, each 
weighing 3- tons, were hooked to the back 
part. With this immense weight, to which, 
as it approached the town, was superadded 
about fifty of the spectators mounted upon 
the waggons, it set off on its return journey 
to the coal staith and performed the 'ourney, 
a distance of about a mile and a ha .f, in 23 
minutes, without the slightest accident’ 
{Leeds Mercury, 27 June 1812). The 
machine was stated to he capable, when 
lightly loaded, of moving at a speed of ten 
miles an hour. A drawing and description 
of it with the official specification were given 
in the ‘Leeds Mercury’ of 18 July 1812. 

Blenkinsop’s engine has an undoubted 
claim to he considered the first commercially 
successful engine employed uoon any rail- 
way. The locomotives mace upon the 


Blenkinsop pattern began working regularly 
in August _812, hauling 30 coal wagons a 
distance of 3J miles within the hour. They 
continued for many years to be thus em- 
ployed and formed one of the chief curiosi- 
ties of Leeds, being greatly admired by the 
Grand Duke (afterwards the czar) Nicholas 
in 1816. George Stephenson saw one of the 
‘Leeds engines ’ at Ooxlodge on 2 Sept. 1813, 
and his first locomotive constructed at 
Killingworth was built to a large extent 
after the Blenkinsop pattern ; but he soon 
saw his way to get rid of the cog-wheels, 
and it was his second locomotive of 1816 
which ranks as the direct ancestor of the 
present machine (cf. Roberx Stephenson’s 
Narrafire of My Father's Inventions), 

Blenkinsop died at Leeds on 22 Jan. 1831, 
‘after a tedious illness, aged forty-eight.’ 
A beautiful model of his engine of 1812 was 
exhibited at a conversazione of the Leeds 
Philosophical Society in December 18G3, 
and a photograph of this model with ex- 
planatory notes has since been placed in the 
Leeds Philosophical Hall. 

[Leeds Mercury, 29 Jan. 1831 ; Taylor’s Bio- 
graphia Leodiensis, 1865, 327 ; Smiles’s Lives of 
the Engineers, 1862, iii. 87, 97; Woodcrofl’s 
Index of Patentees, 1617-3852 ; Trevithick’s 
Life of Bichard Trevithick, 1872, 208 ; Stuait’s 
Descriptive History and Anecdotes of the Steam 
Engine.] T. S. 

BLEW, WILLIAM JOHN (1808-1894), 
liturgiologist, only son of William Blew of 
St. James’s, Westminster, was born in that 
parish on 13 April 1808, and educated with 
John Henry (afterwards Cardinal) Newman 
[q. v.~ at St. Nicholas’s school, Ealing, and 
at Oxford, where he matriculated from Wad- 
ham College in October 1825. He was 
elected Goodridge exhibitioner of Wadham 
in 1826, graduated B.A. on 13 May 1830, 
and M.A. on 13 June 1832. He was curate 
of Nuthurst, Sussex, from 1832 to 1840, 
bein'* ordained deacon in 1832 and priest by 
the Dishop of Chichester in 1834. From 
1840 to 1842 he was curate of St. Anne’s, 
Soho, and in 1842 became incumbent of St. 
John’s, Milton-next- Gravesend, where he 
was free to give a high church tone to the 
services. In 1850, owin; to a difference 
with his bishop, he retired from active clerical 
work and devoted himself mainly to litur- 
gical and theological studies. He had mar- 
ried after his father’s death in 1845, and re- 
sided at his father’s house, 6 Warwick 
Street, Pall Mall East, where he died, aged 
86, on 28 Dec. 1894. 

Blew was a scholar of some repute. He 
published translations of the ‘ Iliad ’ in 1831, 
.^schylus’s ‘Agamemnon’ in 1855, and 
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Eussel Wallace (1899) and the publication 
of ‘ The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind * 
(a selection edited by Arthur Symons, with 
a memoir by Dr. Garnett, 1900, 8vo). 

There was more character in Mathilde 
Blind than she could quite bring out in her 
poetry, though no effort was wanting. The 
consciousness of effort, indeed, is a draw- 
back to the enjoyment of her verse. Some- 
times, however, especially in songs, sonnets, 
and the lyrics with which she was inspired 
by sympathy with the destitute and outcast 
classes, she achieves a perfect result; and 
the local colouring of her Scottish and many 
of her oriental poems is fine and true. Some 
of her sonnets are exceedingly impressive ; 
she nevertheless did her powers most real 
justice when her singing robes were laid 
aside, and her reputation would be enhanced 
by a judicious selection from her correspon- 
dence. 

[Memoir prefixed to Mathilde Blind’s collected 
poems, 1900; Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the 
Century; personal knowledge.] R. G-. 

BLITH, WALTER {fl. 1649), agricul- 
tural writer, issued in 1649 a work en- 
titled ‘The English Improver, or a new 
Survey of Husbandry. . . . Held forth 
under Six Peeces of Improvement. By 
Weaker Blith, a Lover of Ingenuity,’ Lon- 
don, 1649. This edition has two dedica- 
tions : one ‘ To thole of the High and Ho- 
nourable Houses of Parliament ; ’ and another 
‘ To the Ingenuous Reader.’ Of this book 
Thorold Rogers says in his ‘ Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages’ (p. 458) : ‘ The parti- 
culars are those commonplaces of agriculture 
which are found in all treatises of the time.’ 
In 1652 it was re-issued in a revised form 
as ‘ The English Improver Improved, or the 
Survey of Husbandry Surveyed,’ with ‘a 
second part containing six newer peeces of 
improvement,’ and with an engraved title- 
page headed ‘ Vive la Republick,’ which con- 
tained representations of horse- and foot- 
soldiers, mid of agricultural operations. The 
edition of 1652 contains seven dedications 
or preliminary epistles : to ‘The Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Generali Cromwell, and 
the Council of State ; ’ to ‘ The Nobility and 
Gentry; ’ to ‘ The Industrious Reader; ’ to 
*The Houses of Court and Universities;’ 
to ‘ The Honourable the Souldiery of these 
Nations of England, vScotland, and Ireland ; ’ 
to * The Husbandman, Farmer, or Tenant ; ’ 
to ’‘The Cottager, Labourer, or meanest Com- 
moner.’ 

In the first dedication Blith refers to 
eight ‘prejudices to improvements,’ the first 
of which is interesting horn the.point of view 


of thehistory often ant-right and Agricultural 
Holdings Acts. ‘ If a tenant be at never so 
'Teat paines or cost for the Improvement of 
his Land, he doth thereby but occasion a 
greater Rack upon himself, or else invests his 
Land-Lord into his cost and labour gratis, or 
at best lyes at his Land-Lord’s mercy for re- 
quitall, which occasions a neglect of all 
•ood Husbandry, to his owne, the land, the 
Land-Lord, and the Common wealth’s suffer- 
ing. Now this I humbly conceive may be 
removed, if there ’were a Law Inacted by 
which every Land-Lord should be obliged 
either to give him reasonable allowance for 
his cleaie Improvement, or else suffer him or 
his to enjoy it so much longer as till he hath 
had a proportionable requitall.’ In the 
fifth decication Blith signs himself ‘ Your 
quondam brother, fellow-souldier, and very 
servant, Walter Blith,’ and some commen- 
datory verses prefixed to the book, signed 
‘ T. C.,’ are addressed ‘ To Ca'^tain W. 
Blith upon his Improvement.’ He would 
therefore seem to have been a captain in 
the parliamentary army. There was a ‘ Cap- 
tain Blith’ of the king’s ship Vanguard 
in 1642. 

[Blith’s English Improver, 1649, 16-52.] 

E. C.-B. 

BLOCHMANN, HENRY FERDI- 
NAND (1838-1878), orientalist, born at 
Dresden on 8 Jan. 1838, was the son of 
Ernest Ehrenfried Blochmann, printer, and 
nephew of Karl Justus Blochmann, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of Pestalozzi. He was 
educated at the Kreuzschule in Dresden and 
the university of Leipzig (1855), where he 
studied oriental languages under Fleischer, 
and afterwards (1857) under Haase at Paris. 
In the following year he came to England, 
eager to visit India and to study the eastern 
languages in situ; and as the only means 
open to him of getting there he enlisted in 
the British army in 1858, and went out to 
India as a private soldier, after the example 
of Anquetil du Perron. His linguistic and 
other abilities had, however, become known 
on the voyage to India, and soon after his 
arrival in Calcutta he was set to do office- 
work in Fort William, and gave lessons in. 
Persian. In the course of about a year ho 
obtained his discharge, and for a time entered 
the service of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company as an interpreter. He was be- 
friended by the Arabic scholar, Captain 
(afterwards Major-general) William Nassau 
Lees ,[q.v.], the principal of the Madrasa and 
secretary to the board of examiners, who 
had assisted in obtaining his discharge, and 
through whom he obtained, at the age of 
twenty-two, his fir&t ^overntnent appoint- 
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in MgK estimation as a work of reference, 
and specially praised, as regards the ornitho- 
logical details, by Charles Lncien Bonaparte. 
Before he had completed it, at the earnest 
request of Charles Darwin, he undertook to 
edit the monogra'oh on the * Fishes ’ for the 
^Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle,’ 
published in 1840. The post of naturalist 
to the Beagle had first been offered to Hens- 
low and then to Jenyns, but he hesitated to 
leave bis parochial work, and joined Hens- 
low in recommending Darwin for the place. 
Upon the same grounds a few years later he 
refused to stand for the chair of zoology at 
Cambridge. In October 1849 the state of 
his wife’s health compelled his removal to 
Ventnor, and his resignation of the vicarage 
at Swaffham Bulbeck, where his parishioners 
subscribed to a handsome testimonial for 
him. In the autumn of 1850 he settled at 
South Stoke, near Combe Down, Bath, but 
two years later moved to Swainswuck, and 
while there during eight years served the 
curacy of Woolley, and for a year or two of 
Langiidge as well. In 1860, upon the death 
of his first wife, he settled finally in Bath. 
With that city his name will be associated 
as the founder (18 Feb. 1855) and first presi- 
dent of the Bath Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Field Club, and the donor of the 
< Jenyns Library,’ a munificent gift, now 
housed in the Boyal Literary and Scientific 
Institution. This contains over two thou- 
sand volumes, mostly works on natural his- 
tory, and his choice herbarium of British 
plants, consisting of more than forty folio 
and an equal number of quarto volumes, the 
result of his life-work in this branch of 
science. He had originally extended his 
studies from zoology to botany under the in- 
fluence of Henslow, and upon his friend’s 
death he wrote a masterly memoir of him, 
published in 1862. The ^Proceedings’ of 
the Bath Field Club abound with papers and 
addresses from his pen. Not the least valu- 
able are those on the climate and meteo- 
rology of Bath. It was entirely at his in- 
stance that the small observatory was erected 
in the Institution gardens in 1865. 

During the close of his career he was held 
in. honour as the ■oatriarch of natural history 
studies in Great Britain. He was elected a 
member of the Linnean Society in Novem- 
ber 1822, and in the same year was elected 
into the Cambrid ‘e Philosophical Society. 
He was an original member of the Zoologi- 
cal (1826), Entomological (1834), and Ray 
(1844) societies, while he joined the British 
Ajssodation shortly after its institution, and 
was present at the second meeting held at 
Oxford in 1832. He had the greatest venera- 


tion for Gilbert White, whose ‘ Selbome ’ he 
copied out while a boy at Eton, and knew 
almost by heart. He edited the * Natural 
History of Selbome ’ in 1843, and one of his 
latest interests was the welfare of the Sel- 
borne Society, before which on 14 May 1891 
he read a delightful paper on ^ The Records 
of a Rookery.’ 

In 1871, through his connection with the 
Chappelow faini.y, the descendants of Ed- 
ward Chappelow of Diss, whose sister mar- 
ried Francis Blomefield, the historian of 
Norfolk, a considerable property devolved 
upon him, and he adopted the name of 
Blomefield. Extremely methodical and regu- 
lar in all his habits, he retained his mental 
vigour almost to the last, and died of old 
age at 19 Belmont, Bath, on 1 Sept. 1893, 
aged ninety-three. He was buried in Lans- 
down cemetery, Bath, on 6 Sept. He mar- 
ried, first, in 1844, Jane, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Andrew Edward Daubeny (1784- 
1877), a brother of Professor Charles Daubeny 
of Oxford. His first wife died in 1800, and 
be married, secondly, in 1862, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Robert Hawthorn of 
Stapleford. 

Blomefield’s attractive personality is re- 
vealed in his ^ Chapters in my Life ’ (pri- 
vately printed at Bath in 1889), a short 
autobiography written with the greatest sim- 
plicity and directness. It contains interest- 
ing vignettes of Charles Darwin, Buckland, 
Heberden, Wollaston, Whew ell, Daniel 
Clarke, and Leonard Chappelow, and nothing 
that he relates is second-hand. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
Jenyns published, in 1846, a kind of supple- 
ment to White’s ^ Natural History,’ under 
the title ^ Observations in Natural History : 
with an Introduction on Habits of Observ- 
ing, as connected with the study of that 
Science. Also a Calendar of Periodic Phe- 
nomena in Natural History.’ The material 
for this was collected mainly while he was 
editing White’s book, which he was scrupu- 
lously careful not to overload with notes. In 
1858 appeared his ‘ Observations on Meteo- 
rology,’ dated Upper Swainswick, near Bath, 
18 Feb. At Bath, in 1885, he printed for 
private circulation some highly interestin : 
‘Reminiscences’ of William Yarrell and o.' 
Prideaux John Selby. A large number (65) 
of scientific memoirs, contributed to the 
‘ Transactions ’ of learned bodies, are enume- 
rated at the end of his ‘Chapters in my Life.’ 

[Times, 11 Sept. 1893 ; Bath Chronicle, 
7 Sept. 1893 ; Chapters in my Life, 1889 ; Works 
in British Museum Library ; Illustrated London 
News, 9 and 16 Sept. 1893 (with portrait); 
Guari'an, 14 Sept. 1893.] T. S. 
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BLOMFIELD, Sib ARTHUR WIL- 
LIAJtl (^1829-1899), architect, fourth son of 
Charles James Blomfield [q. y.’, bishop of 
London, hy his wife Dorothy, daughter of 
Charles Cox, was born at Fulham Palace on 
6 March 1829. He was brother of Admiral 
Henry John Blomfield and of Alfred Blom- 
field, bishop-suffragan of Colchester. He 
was educated at Pugby and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, 
and M.A. in 1851 and 1853 respectively. 
On leaving college he was articled for three 
years to Philip Charles Hardwick (1822- 
1892), son of Philip Hardwick [q. v.], 
then architect of the Bank of England, and 
hefollowed up this training in 1855 by a conti- 
nental tour in company with Frederick Pepys 
Cockerell ^q. v.] Though his architectural 
schooling had not been under Gothic influ- 
ences, Blomfield showed, when in 1856 he 
opened his first office in Adelphi Terrace, 
that Gothic was to be the style of his choice. 
His family connection with the clergy soon 
assured him occupation in various church 
works. He joined the Architectural Asso- 
ciation (established about 1846 for junior 
architects), of which he became president 
in 1861, and subsequently the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, of which he was 
elected fellow in 1867. Later (in 1886) 
he became vice-president of the institute, but 
declined nomination to the presidentship. 

Blomfield’s works, though mainly eccle- 
siastical, were not exclusively so, nor wholly 
Gothic. In 1883 he succeeded to his old 
master’s post of architect to the Bank of 
England, for which he built the law courts 
branch, his most important classic building. 
On the death of George Edmund Street 
[q. V.] in 1881, Blomfield was associated 
with Street’s son, Arthur Edmund, in super- 
intending the erection of the law courts. 
He was also a trustee of Sir John Soane’s 
museum. The works with which Blomfield 
felt the most satisfaction, probably as being 
least hampered therein by questions of money, 
were the private chapel at Tyntesfield (the 
residence of the late William Gibbs), Privett 
church, Hampshire (designed for William 
Nicholson), and St. Mary’s, Portsea (begun 
1884), which was due to the liberality of 
William Henry Smith [q. v.] His most 
important productions other than churches 
were Denton Manor, near Grantham, Lin- 
colnshire, for the late Sir WiUiam Welby 
Gregory, bart. ; the Whitgift Hospital Schools 
at Croydon ; the King’s Schools at Chester ; 
the Bancroft School at Woodford for the 
Drapers’ Company ; the Sion College Library 
on the Thames Embankment ; and the 
Queen’s School at Eton College, attached to 


which is the ^ Lower ’ school chapel. One of 
Blom field’s principal -works for the church 
was the complete scheme for the Church 
House in Dean’s Yard, Westminster, which, 
though the great hall block was opened for 
use in 1896, is at present only partially 
completed. Blomfield designed more than 
one church for the colonies or for Englisli 
congregations abroad, such as the cathedral 
of St. George, George Town, Demerara, built 
largely of timber on a concrete raft, owing 
to insecure foundations ; a church for the 
Falkland Isles, forwhich most of the materials 
were exported from England ; the church of 
St. George at Cannes, consecrated 1887, and 
built as a memorial to the Duke of Albany ; 
the little English chapel at St. Moritz ; and 
(in 18S7) the important church of St. Alban 
at Copenhagen, in connection with which 
he was elected an honorary member of the 
Danish Academy and received the order of the 
Danebrog (3rd class) from the king of Den- 
mark. _n 1888 he was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy; in 1889 he was 
knighted, and in 1891 was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for his distinguished works. 

Blomfield admitted the possibility of indi- 
viduality in ecclesiastical art, and even held 
that ‘ where convenience is at stake we ought 
not to be too much confined by the precedent 
of mediaeval architecture.’ In the matter 
of materials he felt that architects ought not 
to allow blind adherence to tradition to de- 
prive them of the benefits of modern discovery. 
He instanced the advisability of sometimes 
making use of iron columns in the nave of a 
church, and he even carried this particular 
suggestion into practice in the small church 
of yt. Mark, Marylebone Road. In spite of 
these unconservative views he was rightly 
regarded as a conscientious restorer, and had 
four cathedrals under his care at various 
times — Salisbury (for repair of tower), Can- 
terbury, Lincoln, and Chichester, in the case 
of the two latter succeeding to John Lough- 
borough Pearson [q. v., Suppl.], with whom 
he was in 1896 consulted as to the restora- 
tions at Peterborough. He was also diocesan 
architect to Winchester, and built the cathe- 
dral library at Hereford. The work of 
restoration by which he will be best known 
is his complete and skilful rebuilding of the 
nave and south transept of St. Mary Overie 
(St. Saviour’s, Southwark). These oj)erations, 
costing 60,000^., were in progress from July 
1890 to February 1897. The south porch is 
entirely Blomfield’s creation, and the nave, 
which is of fine ‘ early English ’ work, may 
perhaps be looked upon as rather a revival 
than a restoration ; it replaced a structure of 
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eomparatively modern date, remarkable only 
for the complete absence of beauty, dimity, 
or practical convenience, and for a total dis- 
regard of tbe many evidences, still extant, 
of the character and detail of the original 
building (see F. T. Dollmajt, The Priory of 
St, Mary Oveine^ Southwark^ London, 1881, 
4to). 

Blomfield excelled in the charitable but 
unremunerative art of keeping down the 
cost, and among his triumphs in this direc- 
tion is the church of St. Barnabas, Oxford, 
in which, abandoning his usual and favourite 
^ perpendicular ’ English Gothic, he adopted 
an Italian manner, making use of the basilica 
tvpe of plan and adding a campanile. The 
cnurch, though erected at a small cost, is 
singularly effective. 

He carried out several works in connec- 
tion with schools and colleges besides the * 
examples already mentioned, such as the 
chapels at Selwyn College, Cambridge, and 
at Malvern College ; additions to the library 
and master’s house at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; the junior school at St. Edmund’s, 
Canterbury ; a chapel for a school at Cavers- 
ham, Beading ; school buildings at Shrews- 
bury; and the ‘great school,’ museum, and 
other buildings at Charterhouse, Godaiming. 
Among his London works not abeady noted 
were the Royal College of Music ; the im- 
portant church of St. John, Wilton Road ; 
"St. Barnabas, Bell Street, Edgware Road ; 
St. Saviour’s, a striking brick building in 
Oxford Street; St. James’s Church, West 
Hampstead ; and the rearrangement of the 
interior of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. Men- 
tion may also be made of the churches of 
Leytonstone, Barking, Ipswich, and Chig- 
well, the West Sussex Asylum, and various 
important works for the Prince of Wales 
at and near Sandringham; in the diocese 
of Chichester alone, besides restoring or 
repairing twelve old churches, Blomfield 
built no less than nine new ones, of which 
the most ii^ortant are All Saints and Christ 
Church at Hastings, St.John at St. Leonards, 
St. Luke at Brighton, St. Andrew at Worth- 
ing, and St. John at Bognor. 

Blomfield, who was a rowing man when 
young, and had occupied the bow seat in his 
college eight, when head of the river, was 
fond in middle life of taking recreation in 
acting, in which his fine voice, expressive 
clean-shaved face, and real dramatic talent 
made him unusually successful. In his pro- 
fessional work he was unfailingly industrious 
and an excellent draughtsman. In spite of 
the fact that his large practice necessitated 
the employment of a good staff* of assistants 
and pupils, he drew a large proportion of 


his working drawings with his own hands, 
and even wrote the whole of his own corre- 
spondence in a handwriting which to the 
last retained exceptional beauty. He died 
suddenly on 30 Oct. 1899, and was buried at 
Broadway, Worcestershire, where he had his 
country home. There is in the possession 
of the family an oil portrait by Mr. Charles 
W. Purse, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
exhibition in 1890. 

He was twice married : first, in 1860, to 
Caroline, daughter of Charles Case Smith, 
who died in 1882, and was the mother of 
the two sons mentioned below ; and secondly 
to Sara Louisa, daughter of Matthew Ryan, 
who survives. 

Blomfield worked for many years at an 
office in Henrietta Street, at the corner of 
Cavendish Square, but latterly his residence 
and office were at 28 Montagu Square and 
6 Montagu Place. In 1890 he took into 
partnership his two sons, Charles J. Blom- 
neld and Arthur C. Blomfield, who were 
associated with him in the design of the 
Magdalen College choir schools and other 
bui_dings. They continued several of their 
father’s works after his death, including the 
development of the Church House scheme 
and the additions to the parish church at 
Leamington, and succeeded him in his appoint- 
ments at the Bank of England, St. Cross 
Hospital, Winchester, and St. Mary Redcliflfe, 
Bristol. 

[Builders’ Journal, 1899, p. 207 ; Architect, 
1899, p. 276, with good photographic portrait ; 
Times, 1 Nov. 1899; R.I.B.A, Journal, 1899, 
vol. vii. No. 2, p. 36 ; Chichester Diocesan Ga- 
zette, December 1899, No. 72 ; information from 
Mr. Arthur Conran Blomfield ; personal know- 
ledge.] P. W. 

BLOXAM, JOHN ROUSE (1807-1891), 
historian of Magdalen College, Oxford, born 
at Rugby on 26 April 1807, was the sixth 
son of Richard Rouse Bloxam, D.D. (d. 
28 March 1840), under-master of Rugby 
school for thirty-eight years, and rector of 
Brinklow and vicar of Bulkington, both in 
W'arwickshire, who married Ann, sister of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. All the six 
sons were foundationers at Rugby school, 
and all attended, as chi^f mourners, the 
funeral of Lawrence in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(D. E. Williams, Sir T, Lawrence, ii. 624- 
668 ). 

Bloxam was sent in 1814 to Rugby school, 
where he was a school-fellow of Rouudell 
Palmer, lord Selhorne (Sblboenb, Memorials, 
i.i. 74-6,311-16), and obtained an exhibition 
for the university in 1826. He matriculated 
from Worcester College, Cxford, on 20 May 
1826, and was hible clerk there from that year 
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to 1530. From 1830 to 1835 lie held a demy- 
ship at Magdalen College, and graduated 
B.A. from that college on 9 Feb. 1832, 
having been in the fourth (honorary) class 
in classics in 1831. He Tvas ordained by 
the bishop of Oxford deacon in 1832 and 
priest in 1833, and took the further degrees of 
M.A. in 1835, B.D. in 1843, and D.D. in 1847. 

In July 1832 Bloxam became chaplain 
and classical master in the private school at 
"Wyke House, near Brentford, of which Br. 
Alexander Jamieson was principal, and 
from 1833 to 1836 he was second master at 
Bromsgrove school. He was elected pro- 
bationer fellow of Magdalen College in 1835, 
and came into residence in 1836. He served 
as pro-proctor of the university in 1841, and 
he held at his college the posts of junior 
dean of arts (1838 and 1840), bursar (1841, 
1844, 1850, 1854, and 1859), vice-president 
(1847), dean of divinity (1849), and libra- 
rian (1851 to 1862). From 1837 to February 
1840 Bloxam was curate to John Henry 
Newman at Littlemore. He was in fuU sym- 
pathy with the tract arians. A carriage acci- 
dent in a Leicestershire lane introduced him 
to Ambrose Phillips de Lisle. They corre- 
sponded in 1841 and 1842 on a possible re- 
union of the Anglican and Roman churches 
(Pttecell, Life of De Lisle^ i. 178-298, ii. 
9-10, 225-7). In 1842 he proposed going 
to Belgium to ^superintend the reprinting of 
the Sarum breviary ’ (i6. i. 234-5). He was 
well acquainted with William George "Ward 
[q. V.] (WiLPEin Waed, W.G. Ward and 
the Oaford ^lavement, 2nd ed. pp. Ill, 
153-5, 190-201, 305, 338). He continued 
to live at Oxford until 1862, where he was 
conspicuous as ‘ a striking figure, spare and 
erect, with reverent dignity,^ 

Bloxam was appointed by his college to 
the vicarage of Upper Beeding, near Steyn- 
ing in Sussex, in Fe Druary 1862, and vacated 
his fellowship in 1863. Newman paid 
several visits to him in this pleasant retreat, 
and he was probably the last survivor of 
the cardinal’s Oxford associates. By Lord 
Blachford he was called ‘the grandfather of 
the ritualists.’ He died at Beeding Priory, 
Upper Beeding, on 21 Jan. 1891, having en- 
joyed wonderful health almost until the end 
of his days, and was buried in Beeding church- 
yard. A crayon drawing by Laurence of 
Bloxam and his brother Matthew when 
children is in the school museum at Rugby. 
He is a prominent figure in Holman Hunt’s 
picture of the ceremony on Magdalen College 
tower on Mayday morning. 

The labours of Bloxam in illustration of 
the history of his college were inspired by 
deep affection, and he worked at his task 
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with unflagginj;,' zeal. His ‘ Register of the 
Presidents, Fellows, Demies, Instructors in 
Grammar and in Music, Chaplains, Clerks, 
Choristers, and other Members of St. Mary 
Magdalen College, Oxford,’ came out in 
seven volumes, describing the choristers, 
chaplains, clerks, organists, instructors in 
grammar, and demies. Their publication 
began in 1853 and ended in 1881, and an 
index volume was issued by the college in 
1885. His collections ‘for the history of 
the fellows, presidents, and non-foundation 
members were left by him to the college, 
together with much of his correspondence,’ 
and on them the Rev. 'VV. D. Macray has 
based his ‘ Register of the Members of St. 
Mary Magdalen ColleTe, Oxford,’ two vo- 
lumes of which have been published. The 
appendix to the third volume of E. M. Mac- 
farlane’s catalogue of the college library 
contains a ‘ Catalogus operum scriptoram 
vel editorum’ by its chief alumni which 
Bloxam had gathered together. In that 
library is a ‘ Book of Fra'-ments,’ privately 
printed by him in 1842, which gives a series 
of extracts from various books on eccle- 
siastical rites, customs, &c. It ends abruptly 
at p. 286, having^ been discontinued on 
account of a similar publication entitled 
‘Hieriirgia Anglicana’ brought out by the 
Cambridge Camden Society. 

Bloxam edited for the Caxton Society in 
1851 the ‘Memorial of Bishop Waynflete, 
by Dr. Peter Heylyn,’ and he collected the 
series of documents entitled ‘Magdalen Col- 
lege and James II,’ which was published by 
the Oxford Historical Society in 1886. He 
assisted Dr. Roiith in his 1852 edition of 
Burnet’s ‘Reign of James II j ’ he possessed 
many relics of Routh, and gave much infor- 
mation on his life to Burgon {Twelve Good 
Men, i. 47). E. S. Byam dedicated to 
Bloxam the memoir of the Byam family 
(1854), and he assisted W. H. Payne Smith 
in editing the volume of M. H. Bloxam’s 
collections on ‘ Rugby, the School and Neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

He possessed four volumes of ‘ Opuscula,’ 
containing many letters of Newman and 
prints of the chief persons at Oxford, which 
are now among the manuscripts in Magdalen 
College Librt^. He was also the owner of 
several curiosities belonging toAddison which 
had been preserved at BLtoii, near Rugby; 
they are now the property of Mr. T. H. 
liVarren, the president of Magdalen College. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Rugby School Reg. 
i. 120; Magdalen Coll. Reg. vii. 323-4; 
Guardian, 28 Jan. 1891, p. 131, 11 Feb. p. 224; 
Newman’s Letters, ii. 298-324; Macray ’s Mag* 
dalen Coll. Reg. vol.i. preface,] W, P. 0. 
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BLOXAM, MATTHEW HOLBECHE 
(1805-1888), antiquary and writer on archi- 
tecture, was bom on 12 May 1805 at Rugby, 
where his father, the Rev. Richard Rouse 
Bloxam (who married Ann, sister of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence) w^as an assistant master. 
He was one of ten children, and brother to 
Andrew Bloxam [q. v.] and Br. John Rouse 
Bloxam [q. v. Suppl.] In 1813 he entered 
RUgby school as a pupil in his father’s house, 
anc in 1821 was artic.ed to George Harris, a 
solicitor in Rugby. It was during profes- 
sional visits to the registers of country 
churches that Bloxam made the early obser- 
vations which led to his subsequent know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical architecture ; and while 
still under articles he began collecting the 
notes w’hieh, in 1829, he published as the first 
edition of ‘ The Principles of Gothic Archi- 
tecture elucidated by Question and Answer’ 
(Leicester, 1829, 12mo). For its date this was 
a remarkable book, and it justly entitled its 
young author to rank among the authorities 
of the Gothic revival. It had certainly been 
preceded by the writings of Thomas Rick- 
man [q. V.], a friend of the author, to whose 
kindred work he owed a certain debt, but it 
was several years ahead of the publications 
of Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin 'q. v.], 
and twenty years earlier than John Henry 
Parker’s [q. v.] ^ Introduction to the Study 
of Gothic Architecture,’ which has been its 
principal rival in the hands of students. A 
seconc edition appeared in 1835, after which 
a rapid succession of issues :ave evidence 
both of the value of the worx and of the 
popular interest in the Gothic revival. The 
catechetical form of the first five editions 
was abandoned in the sixth (1844). Fresh 
issues were almost continuous to 1849, and 
when the tenth edition of 1859 was ex- 
hausted no less than seventeen thousand 
copies had been sold in England ; a German 
translation, by E. Henktmann, was also 
issued at Leipzig in 1845. At the sug- 
gestion of Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. vj, 
Bloxam set himself to prepare an enlarge- 
ment of his work, which, in his anxiety for 
completeness and accuracy, he withheld from 
puhheation till 1882, when it was issued in 
three volumes, containing additional chap- 
ters on vestments and on church arrange- 
ments, as well as a bibliography of ■orevious 
editions. The illustrations of this hook are 
good specimens of the wood-engraving of 
Thomas Orlando Sheldon Jewitt [q. v.] 
Bloxam’s other published volumes were: 
‘A Glimpse at the Monumental Architec- 
ture and Sculpture of Great Britain,’ Lon- 
don, 1834, 12mo ; and * Some Account of 
the Rectory and Rectors of Rugby,’ 1876, 


8vo. ‘ Fragmenta Sepulcralia,’ an unfinished 
work, was privately printed in 1876, as was 
also, in 1888, a full catalogue of all his pub- 
lished works under the title ^ A Fardel of 
Antiquarian Papers.’ Two of his books were 
cited in evidence in the case of Churton v, 
Frewen (La 10 Hep, Equity Cases, 1866, 
vol. ii.) 

Many of Bloxam’s writings are to be found 
in the * Arclimologia ’ of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, of which he became a fellow in 1863, 
in the ‘Arclueological Journal,’ the * Archfco- 
logia Camb reiisis,* and in the ‘ Transactions ’ of 
such societies as the Warwickshire Field 
Club. Among them are important papers on 
* Warwickshire during the Civil Wars,’ ‘ Me- 
diaeval Sepulchral Antiquities of Northamp- 
tonshire,’ ‘ Effigies and Monuments in Peter- 
borough Cathedral,’ and ‘ The Charnel-vault 
of Rothwell, Northamptonshire.’ He wrote 
in all no less than 192 of such essays. He 
was one of the honorary vice-presidents of 
the Royal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain, and an officer or member of a great 
number of local antiguarian societies. In 
spite of his archaeological work Bloxam did 
not abandon the profession in which he had 
been trained, and did not resign until 1872, 
after forty years’ service, his post as clerk to 
the magistrates for the Rugby division. He 
died on 24 April 1888, and was buried in the 
grounds of the Norman chapel of Brownsover. 

To Rugby boys of many generations Bloxam 
was known as an enthusiastic Rugbeian. He 
compiled various notes on the hikory of the 
school, subsec uently collected by the Rev, 
W. H. Payne-Smith in a posthumous volume 
(1889, 8vo), entitled ‘ Rugby: the School and 
the Neighbourhood,’ which also contains a 
brief biography and a portrait. 

[Notice by G. E. S. in Academy, 28 April 
1888, vol. xxxiii. ; Annual Register, 1888.1 

P. W. 

BLUNT, ARTHUR CECIL (1844-1896), 
actor. [See Cecil, Arthur.] 

BLYTH, Sir ARTHUR (1823-1891), 
premier of South Australia, son of William 
31yth, who emigrated from Birmingham to 
Adelaide, and of Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. William Wilkins of Bourton-on-the- 
Water, Gloucester, was born at Birmingham 
on 19 March 1823, and educated at King 
Edward the Sixth’s school in that city until 
1839, when he left England with his father to 
settle in South Australia. Here he entered 
into business under his father in Adelaide as 
an ironmonger ; the firm ultimatelv became 
well known under the style of Blyth ^Brothers, 
His brother Neville was also a member of 
assembly, and held office in South Australia, 
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Blytb. soon commenced to take an inte- 
rest in public life. He became a member of 
the district council of Mitcham, near which 
he resided, and later chairman of the coun- 
cil; he was also elected a member of the 
central road board, and became a prominent 
member of the Adelaide chamber of com- 
merce. He joined the first volunteer corps 
raised in South Australia during the Crimean 
war, and became a captain. In 1855 Blyth 
entered a wider sphere, and became member 
for Yatala district in the old mixed legis- 
lative council, taking a prominent part, in 
the movement which led up to the establish- 
ment of an elective council ; he was in 1857 
chosen member for Gumeracha in the first 
elected council. 

On 21 Aug. 1857 Blyth first took office as 
commissioner of works in Baker’s ministry; 
but this lasted only till 1 Sept. From 
12 June 1858 till 9 May 1860 he held the 
same office under Beynolds. From 8 Oct. 
1860 to 17 Oct. 1861 he was treasurer 
under Waterhouse, and a;;;ain, on 19 Feb. 
1862, after a short interval, he came back to 
the same office. This was the ministry which 
carried Sutherland’s Act and adopted apolicy 
which was much criticised as to the assign- 
ment of waste lands and immigration. In 
March and April 1863 Blyth represented 
South Australia in the conference on tariffs 
and other matters of interest to all the 
colonies. On 4 July the ministry fell. On 
4 Au y. 1864 he again came into office, taking 
his O-d post as commissioner of lands and 
immigration. The chief political question at 
this time was that of sc uatting; in November 
a great attack was mace on the government’s 
policy, and on 22 March 1865 it fell. On 
20 Sept. 1865 Blyth again became treasurer 
under Sir Henry Ayers for a little over a 
month, being out of" power a ;ain on 23 Oct. 
On 28 March 1866, however, ne became chief 
secretary and premier in a ministry which 
held together much better, not falling until 
3 May 1867. He now took a rest from 
:3olitics, and paid a two years’ visit to 
Jingland. On nis return to South Australia 
he was re-elected to the assembly as member 
for Gumeracha, and on 30 May 1870 became 
once more commissioner of lands and immi- 
gration under John Hart [q. v. SuppL] In 
August 1871, in CM)nsequence of the loss of 
the land bill|»>various efforts were made to 
reconstruct this government, and finally on 
10 Nov. Blyth became premier and treasurer, 
holding office till the dissolntion of parlia- 
ment, when he was thrown out on 22 Jan, 
1872. On the retirement of Sir Henry Ayers 
he was again sent for, and became premier 
for the third time. -He held office as chief 


secreta^ from 22 July 1873 to 3 June 1875, 
and this may be considered his 'Drincipal 
ministry. He had to deal with the disap- 
pointment over the Northern Territory; he 
met with great opposition on the immigra- 
tion question, and his free education hill 
was lost in the legislative council. His 
oolicy, however, was marked by caution and 
financial prudence ; and his fall in June 
1875 was mainly due to Boucaut’s promise 
of a holder and more magnificent policy of 
public works which carried away the elec- 
tors. At the general election of 1875 he 
changed his seat and became member for 
North Adelaide. ^ On 25 March 1876, when 
the Boucaut ministry was reconstructed, he 
became treasurer, and retired on 6 June, being 
appointed agent-general for the colony in 
England, where he arrived in February 1877. 

In England Blyth was for many years a 
familiar figure in colonial circles, and greatly 
respected as representative of his colony. In 
1886 he was executive commissioner for 
South Australia at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition ; in 1887 he was associated with 
the Hon. Thomas Playford, the premier, in 
the representation of the colony at the first 
colonial conference held in London in April- 
May in that year. He died at Bournemouth 
on 7 Dec. 1891, and the South Australian 
parliament, on hearing the news, moved a 
vote of condolence with his widow and sus- 
pended their sitting. Blyth’s career had 
been eminently that of the official. He was 
constantly called into office by ministers of 
Afferent type; his general bent was for 
liberal measures, but he did not connect 
himself with any great reform or achieve- 
ment. He was a man of somewhat nervous 
temperament, with some sense of humour ; 
he was chiefly marked by those characteris- 
tics which fitted him for official life — method, 
conscientiousness, punctuality, and courtesy. 
He was a prominent member of the synod 
of the church of England in South Australia. 
He was created K.C.M.G, in 1877, and C.B. 
in 1886. 

Blyth married in 1850 Jessie Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edward Forrest of Birmingham, who 
survived him only a fortnight. They left 
one son and two daughters. 

[Adelaide Observer, 12 Dee. 1891; Mennell’s 
Diet, of Austral. Biogr. ; Hodier’s History of 
South Australia ; official records.] C. A. H. 

BOASE, CHAHLES WILLIAM (1828- 
1895), historian and antiquary, born in 
Chapel Street, Penzance, on 6 July 1828, 
was the eldest child of John Josias Arthur 
Boase (1801-1896), who married at St. Cle- 
ment, near Truro, on 4 July 1827, Charlotte 
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(1802-1873), second daughter of llobert 
Sholl of Truro (cf. Times, 12 Sept. 1896, 
p. 9). George Clement Boase [q. v. SuppL] 
was a younger brother. 

Charles was sent to the Penzance gram- 
mar school to 1841, and to the Truro 
grammar school from that date to 1846. 
At Truro he gained several medals and 
prizes, and durhir four years (1846-9) he 
held from it an E-iot scholarship at Exeter 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
4 June 1846. Prom 1847 to 1850 he com- 
bined with it an open scholarship at his 
college, and on 18 Aay 1850 he graduated 
B.A. with a second class in classics. He 
was elected to a Cornish fellowship on 
30 June 1850, proceeded M.A. in 1853, and 
was ordained deacon at Cuddesdon by Bishop 
Wilberforce on 4 March 1855. 

Prom the day of his matriculation to that 
of his death Boase dwelt at Exeter College. 
He witnessed its rebuilding, and took an 
especial interest in the construction and 
fitting of its library buildings. He was 
assistant tutor 1853-6, tutor 1855-84, lec- 
turer in Hebrew 1859-69, lecturer in modem 
history 1855-94, and librarian from 1868. 
Between 1857 and 1875 he examined in 
various schools, and he was appointed in 
1884 the university reader in foreign history. 
He resigned this last appointment and his 
college lectureship of modern history (which 
he held for nearly forty years) in the sum- 
mer of 1894, but he retained the place of 
librarian. He died in his rooms at Exeter 
College on 11 March 1895, and was buried 
in St. Sepulchre’s cemetery, Oxford, on 
13 March. 

Boase had acquired vast stores of know- 
ledge, which were given ungrudgingly to 
others, and he was endowed with much quiet 
humour. He had long studied the history 
of Exeter College and its alumni, and in 
1879 two hundred copies were printed for 
private circulation of his annotated ‘ Register 
of the Rectors, Fellows, Scholars,’ &c,, with 
an Hstorical introduction (cf. JEdinburgh 
Review, October 1880, pp. 344-79). A 
second edition, but without the introduction, 
came out in 1893, and a third edition, with 
the introduction revised and greatly ex- 
panded, forms vol. xxvii. of the publi- 
cations of the Oxford Historical Society, 
the cost of the printing, a sum exceeding 
200?., being defrayed by the author. The 
second part of the college register, contain- 
ing a similar list of the commoners, being 
^ all names other than those in the nrevious 
volume,’ was issued by him in 1894. He 
contributed to Mr. Andrew Clark’s ‘ Colleges 
of Oxford’ the article on Exeter College. 


On the formation of the Oxford Historical 
Society in 1884 Boase was one of the honorary 
secretaries, and he acted on the committee 
to ] June 1892. Much of its success was 
due to his judgment and enerry, and its first 
publication consisted of the ^ Register of the 
'Jniversity of Oxford, 1449-63, 1505-71,’ 
which he compiled and edited. He also 
wrote the preface to J. E. Thorold Rogers’s 
‘Oxford City Documents, 1268-1665,’ which 
the society issued in 1891. The volume on 
< Oxford ’ in the ‘ Historic Towns ’ series, a 
‘ veritable storehouse of materials,’ was 
written by him, hut much of the information 
which he had collected was omitted. 

Boase edited, with Dr. G. W. Kitchin 
(afterwards dean of Durham), the transla- 
tion in six volumes of Leopold von Ranke’s 
‘ History of England,’ being himself respon- 
sible for the rendering of the first volume. 
In conjunction with nis two brothers he 
compiled an ‘ Account of the Families of 
Boase or Bowes,’ tracing his ancestors back 
in West Cornwall to the end of the six- 
teenth century. The first edition was printed 
at Exeter in 1876 (seventy-five copies only 
for private circulation), and the second ap- 
peared at Truro in 1893 (a hundred copies 
only for private issue, and ten of these con- 
tained five additional sheets). He contri- 
buted to the ‘ Literary Churchman,’ ‘ Aca- 
demy,’ and ‘English Historical Review,’ 
wrote the article on the ‘ Macedonian Em- 
pire ’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britunnica ’ (9th 
edit.), and the lives of' the Cornish saints in 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography.’ 
The account of the deeds and writs (1306- 
1836) in the Dawson collection at the Pen- 
zance public library was compiled by him 
{Cat, of Library, 1874, pp. 330-343). His 
library and manuscripts, including great col- 
lections on Cornish genealogies, were dis- 
persed at the time of .lis death. 

[Account of Boas© family; Athenseum, March 
1895, pp. 345-6, 378 ; Academy, 16 March 
1895, p. 237 ; Oxford Mag. 13 March 1895, pp. 
285-6, 1 Hay 1895, pp. 310-11 ; private know- 
ledge.] W. P. C, 

BOASE, GEORGE CLEMENT (1829- 
1897), bibliographer, born at Chapel Street, 
Penzance, on 20 Oct. 1829, was the second 
son of John Josias Arthur Boase and 
younger brother of Charles William Boase 
[c . V. Suppl.] Pie was educated at Regent 
pZouse academy and the grammar schoo- at 
Penzance, and for a short time in 1844 at 
Bellevue House academy, Penryn, Prom 
that year to 1846 he was in a local bank at 
Penzance, from 1847 to 1850 be was with 
Nehemiah Griffiths, ship and insurance 
. broker, at 2 White Hart Court, Lombard 
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Street, London, and from ISoO to 1854 lie 
was a clerk with Hansom & Co., hankers, at 
1 Pall Mall East. 

Boase sailed for Australia on 29 April 
1854, and was at first corrector of the press 
on the ‘ Age ’ newspaper of Melbourne, then 
gold-digger at Simpson’s Ranges, and next 
in a general store. During 1855-64 he was 
tutor with the Darchy family on the Mur- 
rumbidgee river, IS^ew South Wales, and on 
Lachlan river, and was also correspondent 
of the ‘ Sydney Ilklomin- Herald.’ In 1864 
he returned to Englanc, and managed the 
business of "^Miitehead & Co., provision 
merchants, from 1865 to 1874, when he re- 
tired into private life and occupied himself 
in biographical and antiquarian literature. 
During these years of leisure he lived suc- 
cessively at 15 Queen Anne’s Gate and at 
36 James Street (now 28 Buckingham Gate), 
where he collected a unique library illus- 
trative of the biography of the nineteenth 
century. He died at 13 Granville Park, 
Lewisham, on 1 Oct. 1897, and was buried 
at Ladywell cemetery on 5 Oct. 

Boase was the joint author, with !Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, of the ‘Bibliotheca Cor- 
nubiensis’ (1874-82, 3 vols.), and the sole 
author of a kindred volume, entitled ‘ Col- 
lectanea Cornubiensia ’ (1890). With his 
brothers he compiled the several editions of 
‘The Pamilies of Boase or Bowes,’ and 
helped in the compilation of the works on 
Exeter College by his brother, Charles Wil- 
liam, and the ‘ Modern English Biography ' 
of his youngest brother, Frederic. He com- 
piled with Mr. W. P. Courtney, for Professor 
Skeat, the Cornish portion of the ‘hiblio- 

f raphical list of the works in the various 
ialects of English’ {English Dialect Soc, 
1877), and he assisted the Rev. John Ingle 
Dredge in Ins tracts on Devonshire biblio- 
graphy, He was a frequent contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries ’ and the ‘ Western An- 
tiquary.’ He supplied 723 memoirs to the 
* I ictionary of National Biography,’ the last 
appearing in vol. lix. 

[Times, 5 Oct. 1897; Notes and Queries, 8th 
ser. xii. 301-2 (1897) ; Account of Boase Family; 
personal knowledge.] W. P. C. 

BODICHON, BARBARA LEIGH 
SMITH (1827-1891), benefactress of Girton 
CoUe *e. was tbe eldest child of Benjamin 
Smith 'see under Smith, Willulm, l7o6- 
1835], and was bom at Wathington, Sussex, 
on 8 April 1827. She early showed artistic 
ability and was taught water-colour drawing 
by William Henry Hunt [q. v.] and other 
artists, and was taken to visit J. M, W. 
Turner in his studio. Her father’s political 


associations made her acquainted with most 
of the anti-com-law *ooliticians, and she took 
great interest in aL questions relating to 
the education of women and the general 
improvement of their position in the state. 
She -wrote a very brie: but lucid pamphlet 
on the laws relating to women, wSich was 
of service in procuring the passing of the 
Married W Oman’s Property Act. She had a 
house in Algiers, and in 1857 married Dr* 
Eugene Bodichon, whom she had met there. 
He died in 1886, and they had no children. 
She built for herself a small house at Sea- 
lands Gate, in Sussex, and had also a house 
in London, 5 Blandford Square, and at all 
her residences exercised much hospitality. 
William Allingham, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
William Bell Scott, Richard Cobden, and 
their friends were often her guests, and she 
was a friend of Marian Evans, best known as 
George Eliot. She recognised the authorship 
of ‘ Adam Bede,’ and wrote at once to the 
authoress, who afterwards gave her a copy of 
the three volumes inscribed ‘To Barbara 
L. S. Bodichon, tbe friend who first recog- 
nised me in this book, I give it as a remem- 
brance of tbe moment when she cheered me 
by that recognition and by her joy in it. — 
George Eliot, 7 July 1859.^ Of he personal 
description of Romola was drawn from 
George Eliot’s recollections of her. She 
may justly be re :arded as the foundress of 
Girton College, t le plan of which was pro- 
posed by her between 1860 and 1870, and to 
which, when it began at Hitchin, she gave a 
thousand pounds, and afterwards bequeathed 
more than ten thousand pounds. She worked 
assiduously at water-colour painting, and 
often exhibited pictures. Her talent lay in 
open-air effects of sunlight and cloud, inland 
and on the coast, and such great artists as 
C-orot, Daubeny, and Henry Moore admired 
her work. 

She had a small house at Zennor in Corn- 
wall, and while sketching there in May 1878 
had an attack of hemiplegia. She partially 
recovered, but had further attacks and died 
at Scalands Gate, Sussex, in 1891 . Her por- 
trait was more than once painted, but never 
well, and the best likeness of her is a drawing 
by Samuel Laurence. Letters and accounts 
of her are in Mr. Cross’s .‘ Life of George 
Eliot.’ 

[Personal knowledge ; papers and letters.' 

N. JS-. 

BOEHM, Sib JOSEPH EDGAR, first 
baronet (1834-1890), sculptor, was bom at 
Vienna on 4 July 1834. He was of Hun- 
garian nationality; but his father, Joseph 
Daniel Boehm (1794-1865), was director of 
the imperial mint of Vienna. He married,. 
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on 5 Feb. 1825, Louisa Anna, daughter of 
Dominick Lussman, inspector of imperial 
chateaux in Luxemburg at Hetzendorf. 
The elder Boehm was a man of tsiste, and 
had formed a collection of fragments of 
antique sculpture. From these the son may 
have received his first impetus towards 
modelling, but in the end it was rather by 
the Italians of the Eenaissance than by the 
Greeks and Eomans that he was mainly in- 
fluenced. In 1848 he came to England, 
where he worked for three years, chiefly in 
the British Museum. After this he studied 
in Italy, Paris, and Vienna, winning the 
^ First Imperial Prize ’ in the latter city in 
1856. In 1862 he settled in London, and 
took out letters of naturalisation three years 
later. In the year of his arrival he made 
his debut at the Eoyal Academy with a 
bust in the then unfamiliar material, terra 
cotta. In 1863 he exhibited statuettes in 
the same material of Millais and his wife. 
Boehm’s work soon became popular, and, 
from about 1865 to the enc of his life, 
commissions came to him in an unbroken 
stream from fashionable patrons as well as 
from the government. For some years he 
had almost a monopoly in providing statues 
of public men and of mem Ders of the royal 
family. His works are so numerous that it 
is impossible to give anything like a com- 
plete list of them here. Among the more 
notable are, in London : Lord Stratford de 
Hedcliffe, Lord Beaconsfield, and Dean 
Stanley, in Westminster Abbey; the W^el- 
lington monument at Hyde Park Corner; 
Lord Lawrence, Sir John Burgoyne, and 
Lord Napier of Ma 'dala, in Waterloo 
Place ; Carlyle and WLliam Tyndale on the 
Embankment ; and Darwin in the Natural 
History Museum ; in Bombay, the eques- 
trian statue of the prince of Wales ; in Cal- 
cutta, that of Lord Napier of Magdala, of 
which the group in Y^aterloo Place is a 
i*eplica; at Colombo, Sir William Gregory; 
and in Oanterbuiy Cathedral, the recumbent 
figure of Archbishop Tait. He also pro- 
duced statues of Queen Victoria, of the first 
king of the Belgians, of the Duke of Kent, 
Princess Alice and her danghters, Prince 
Leopold, and Dean Wellesley. All these 
are at Windsor, where also tne recumbent 
figure of the prince imperial, excluded from 
Westminster Abbey by popular objections, 
has found a place. Among his innumerable 
busts are those of Gladstone, Huxley, Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Bussell, Lord W^olseley, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and Millais, the last- 
named in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House. His last important work was a 
statue of the German Emperor Frederick 


for Windsor Castle. Among his few * ideal ' 
works the best known, and perhaps the best 
is the ‘ Young Bull.’ ' 

Boehm was elected an A.B..A. in 1878, 
and an R.A. in 1880. He was a member of 
several foreign academies, lecturer on sculp- 
ture at the Royal Academy, and sculptor-in- 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. He was created 
a baronet on 13 July 1889. He married, on 

20 June 1860, Louise Frances, daughter of 
F. L. Boteler of West Derby, Liverpool. He 
died in his studio, at 25 Wetherby Gardens, 
London, very suddenly, on 12 Dec. 1890, and 
was succeeded in the baronetcy by his only 
son, Edgar Collins Boehm. 

As a practical sculptor Sir Edgar Boehm 
takes a -ligh place in the English school, but 
as an artist he scarcely deserved the patronage 
he received. In the large bronze popula- 
tion with which he endowed his adopted 
country, it would be diflicult to find a single 
true work of art, while some of his produc- 
tions, notably the Wellington group at Hyde 
Park Corner, fall lamentably short of their 
purpose. 

[Athenaeum, 1890, ii. 861 ; Mon of the Time, 
13th edit. ; Burke’s Peerage, 1890.] W. A. 

BOLTON, Sib FRANCIS JOHN (1831- 
1887), soldier and electrician, son of Dr. 
Thomas Wilson Bolton, surgeon, of London 
and Manchester, was born in 1831. He en- 
listed in the royal artillery, in which he rapidly 
rose to he a non- commissioned officer, getting 
his first step as acting bombardier at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He ODtained a commission as 
ensign in the Gold Coast artillery corps on 
4 Sept. 1857, and served in the expedition 
against the Crohboes in September, October, 
and November 1858, being present at the ac- 
tion of Crobboe Heights on 18 Sept. He was 
promoted to he lieutenant on 9 Nov. In June 
and July 1859 he was adjutant in the expe- 
dition against the Dounqiiah rebels, which 
resulted in the capture of all the rebel chiefs. 
On his return to England Bolton was 
transferred to the 12th or East Sufiblk regi- 
ment of foot and promoted to be captain on 

21 Sept. 1860. He was for several years 
enga ‘ed in conjunction with Captain (after- 
wards Rear-admiral) Philip Howard Oolomb 
[q. v. Suppl.] in developing a system of visual 
signalling, applicable to naval and military 
operations, which was adopted by the autho- 
rities.^ He also invented and perfected an ap- 
pUcatiqn of the oxy-calcium light for night 
signalling. The whole apparatus fitted into 
ahoxfor transport, and was admirably adapted 
for its purpose. The ' Army and N avy Signal 
Book ’ was compiled by Bolton and Oolomb, 
assisted by an officer of royal engineers, and 
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was used with good results during the Abys- 
sinian campaign in 1867. 

From 1867 to 1869 Bolton was deputy- 
assistant quartermaster-general and assistant 
instructor in yisual signalling at the School 
of Military Engineering at Chatham under 
Captain (afterwards Major-general) Richard 
Hugh Stotherd [q. v.], instructor in tele- 
graphy. He was promoted on 8 July 1868 
to an unattached majority in consideration 
of his special services in army signalling. 
Bolton was largely instrumental in 1871 in 
founding the Society of Telegraph Engineers 
and Electricians, of which he became hono- 
rary secretary. He edited the ‘ Journal ^of 
the society, and was afterwards vice-presi- 
dent. In 1871 he was appointed by the board 
of trade under the Metropolis Water Act to 
be water examiner to the metropolis. He was 
promoted to be lieutenant-colonel on lo June 
. 877, and retired from the military service 
with the honorary rank of colonel on 1 July 
1831. He was knighted in 1884. 

Bolton interested himself in electrical 
matters, and the beautiful displays of coloured 
fountains and electric lights which formed 
prominent features of the exhibitions at 
South Kensington from 1883 to 1886 were 
designed by him and worked from the central 
tower under his personal superintendence. 
Bolton died on 5 Jan. 1887 at the Royal 
Bath Hotel, Bournemouth, Hampshire. 

He was the author of ‘ London Water 
Supply,' 1884, 8vo, of which a new and en- 
larged" edition, with a short exposition of the 
law relating to water companies jenerally, 
by P. A. Scratchley, was published in 1888 ; 
‘Description of the Illuminated Fountain 
and of the Water Pavilion,' 1884, 8vo, ori- 
ginally delivered as a lecture at the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. 

Bolton married in 1866 Julia, second 
daughter of R. Mathews of Oatlands Park, 
Surrey ; she survived him, 

[War Office Records ; obituary notices in tbe 
Times of 7 Jan. 1887, in the Royal Engineers’ 
Journal of February 1887, and in the Annual 
Register and other periofficals.] E. H. V. 

BONAR, HORATIUS (1808-1889), 
Scottish divine, second son of James Bonar, 
second solicitor of excise, Edinburgh, was 
bom in Edinbur ;h on 19 Dec. 1808. Edu- 
cated at the high school and the miiversity 
of Edinburgh, he had among his fellow- 
students Robert Murray McCheyne [c v.] 
and others, afterwards notable as evange-ists. 
Licensed as a preacher, he did mission work 
in Leith for a time, and in November 1837 
he settled at Kelso as minister of the new 
North Church founded in connection with 


Thomas Chalmers’s scheme of church exten- 
sion. He became exceedingly popular as a 
preacher, and was soon well known through- 
out Scotland. In his early years at Kelso he 
anticipated the methods of the evangelical 
alliance by frequently arranging for eight 
days or more of united prayer. He began 
the publication of pam-ohlets supplementary 
to his ministerial worjj, and he gradually 
produced evangelical books, such as * God’s 
W'ay of Peace ’ and ‘The Night of Weeping,' 
the sale of the former almost immediately 
disposing of two hundred and eighty-five 
thousand copies, while of the latter an issue 
of fifty-nine thousand was speedily ex- 
hausted. For the advancement of his work 
in his congregation and his Sunday-school 
classes, he began in Leith the composition of 
hymns, continuing the practice in Kelso and 
afterwards. He ; oined the free church in 
1843. On 9 AorR 1853 he received the hono- 
rary degree oi'D.D. from Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. He was appointed minister of Chalmers 
Memorial Church, Edinburgh, on 7 June 
I 1366. He was moderator of the general as- 
sembly of the free church in May 1883. A 
I man of extraordinary energy and versatility, 
Bonar was one of the last among notable 
Edinburgh preachers to conduct services in 
the open air, and this he frequently did on a 
Sunday in addition to the regular work for 
his congregation. He died in Edinburgh on 
31 July 1889. 

Bonar married in 1843 Jane Katherine, 
third daughter of Robert Lundie («?. 1832), 
minister of Kelso. She sympathisedfully with 
his work, and is herself said to have written 
religious verse. She predeceased him, as did 
also several members of his family. He was 
survived by three daughters and a son, who 
became a free church minister. 

As a hymn- writer Bonar was able to con- 
secrate a passing mood by giving it a tan- 
gible expression in verse. His best hymns 
are spontaneous, fluent, melodious, and devo- 
tional. Occasionally they are genuine lyrical 
poems, as e.g. ‘"VMien the weary seeking 
rest ' and ‘ I heard the voice of Jesus say,' 
which Bishop Fraser of Manchester thought 
the best hymn in the language. Bfis ‘ Hymns 
of Faith and Hope ' were soon sold to the 
number of 140,729 copies. The standard 
value of his work is illustrated in the ‘ Scot- 
tish Hymnary* — used in common by the 
three Scottish presbyterian churches and 
the' Irish presbyterians — in which eighteen 
of his hymns occur, along with devotional 
lyrics drawn from all possible sources. 
Early influenced by Edward Irving, w’ho 
delivered in Edinburgh three series of lec- 
tures on the Apocalypse (1828-9-30), Bonar 
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steadily adhered through life to the belief 
in the Second Advent, urging his views in 
‘Prophetic Landmarks’ (1847) and the 
‘ Coming and Elingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ (1849), as well as in the ‘ Journal of 
Prophecy,’ which he edited. 

Bonar published numerous religious tracts 
and sermons; edited ‘Kelso Tracts,’ many 
of which he wrote ; and contributed to the 
‘Imperial Bible Dictionary’ and Smith’s 
‘Bible Dictionary,’ He was for a time 
editor of ‘The Presbyterian Beview,’ ‘The 
Quarterly Journal of Prophecy,’ ‘The Chris- 
tian Treasury,’ and ‘The Border 'VVatch.’ He 
selected devotional readings, which he fur- 
nished in some cases with prefaces and notes. 
His chief works were as follows: 1. ‘Son;*s 
for the Wilderness,’ 1843-4. 2. ‘The Bib. e 
Hymn-Book,’ 1845. 3. ‘Hymns Original 

and Selected,’ 1846. 4. ‘ The Desert of 

Sinai : Notes of a Journey from Cairo to 
Beersheba,’ 1857. 5. ‘Hymns of Faith 

and Hope’ (translated into French), 3rd 
ser. 1857-61-6. 6. ‘The Land of Promise: 
Notes of a Spring Journey from Beer- 
sheba to Sidon,’ 1858. 7. ‘ God’s Way of 

Peace, a Book for the Anxious ’ (translated 
into French, German, and Gaelic), 1862. 
8. ‘Days and Nighra in the East, or Illus- 
trations of Bible Scenes,’ 1866, 9. ‘The 
Son ; of the New Creation, and other Pieces,’ 
1872^. 10. ‘ My Old Letters ’ (a long auto- 
biographical poem), 1877; 2nd edit. 1879. 
11. ‘Hymns of the Nativity, and other 
Pieces,* 1879. 12. ‘The White Fields of 

France : an Account of Mr. M‘ All’s Mission 
totheWorkingMenofParis,’ 1879. 13, ‘ Com- 
munion Hymns,’ 1881. 

JoHir Jambs Boitae (1803-1891), elder 
brother of Horatius Bonar, bom at Edin- 
burgh on 25 March 1803, was trained at 
the high school and at the university of 
Edinburgh, and licensed to preach oh 
25 Apri_ 1827. Ordained minister of St. 
Andrew’s, Greenock, on 20 Aug. 1835, he 
joined the free church (1848), received the 
degree of D.D. at Edinburgh on 20 April 
1883, and celebrated his jubilee on 8 June 
1885. A respected and popular preacher, 
he prepared several religious handbooks, in- 
cluding ‘Books of the Bible,’ ‘Fourfold 
Creation of God,’ ‘Mosaic Eitual,’ and 
‘ Outline of Propbeetic Truth.’ He died at 
Greenock on 7 July 1891. 

Aitoeew Albxanbbe Boitae (1810-1892), 
the youngest of the three brothers, was born 
at Edinburgh on 29 Aug. 1810. Latin me- 
dallist at high school and Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, he was licensed as a preacher in 1835, 
and, after some experience in Jedburgh and 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, he was ordained 


minister of Collace, Perthshire, in 1838. He 
joined the free church in 1843, and on 4 Dec. 
1856 he became free church minister of 
Finnieston, Glasgow, holding the charge till 
his death on 31 Dec. 1892. He travelled in 
Palestine in 1839 with R. M. McCheyne, of 
whom he published a very successful ‘Me- 
moir ’ in 1843. Besides various other short 
memoirs, pamphlets, and tracts, he wrote : 

1. ‘Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,’ 1842. 

2. ‘ Commentary on Leviticus,’ 1845. 3. ‘ Christ 
and His Church in the Book of Psalms,’ 1859. 
4. ‘Palestine for the Young,’ 1865. He edited 
Samuel Rutherford’s ‘ Letters,’ 1862 ; 2nd 
edit. 1891, He kept a shorthand diary con- 
tinuously from 1828 to 1892, the record 
closing within a few weeks of his death. Of 
rather limited interest this was extended and 
edited by his daughter, who published it as 
‘Andrew A. Bonar, D.D., Diary and Letters/ 
1894. It speedily reached its fifth thousand. 

[Horatius Bonar, D.D. ; a Memorial (includ- 
ing an autobiographical fragment); Scotsman, 
1 Aug. 1889 ; .lulian’s Diet, of ITymnology; 
John James Bonar, D.D. : a Jubilee Volume ; 
Dr. A. A- Bonar’s Diary and Letters; Rfev. 
A. A. Bonar, D.D., by Professor Fergus Fer- 
guson, D.D.] T. B. 

BOND, Sir EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
(1816-1898), principal librarian of the Bri- 
tish Museum, son o:' John and Sophia Bond, 
was born on 31 Dec. 1815 at Han well, 
where his father, a clergyman, conducted a 
large private school. Pie was admitted at 
Merchant Taylors’ school in Dec. 1830, 
and in 1833 entered the record office as 
an assistant. Placed under the immediate 
direction of Sir Thomas Dullus Hardy and 
the Rev. Joseph Hunter, he had the best 
opportunities of making himself acquainted 
with mediaeval handwriting in so far as this 
is exemplified in the national records, and 
was a thorough expert in this department at 
the time of his transfer in 1838 to the British 
Museum, where he speedily became an ac- 
complished palseographer. _Iis services were 
warmly acknowledged by his chief, Sir Fre- 
deric Madden [q. v.], before the Museum 
commission of 1849, and in 1850 he w’-as 
made Egerton librarian. On the sudden 
death in 1854 of John Holmes [q. v.]he suc- 
ceeded him as assistant keeper, and held this 
post until his promotion to the keepership 
upon the retirement of Sir Frederic Madden 
in 1866. His position as assistant keeper 
had been more prominent than usual, the 
estrangement between Sir F. Madden and 
the principal librarian, Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
causing much official work to be performed 
through him. His deportment in these deli- 
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cate circumstances was equally satisfactory 
to both his superiors. 

Upon assumin ■ charge of the manuscript 
department Bone proved himself a vigorous 
reformer. From various causes the work of 
the department was very greatly behind- 
hand. Bond grappled vigorously with the 
arrears, and before he quitted office all were 
made up, and the high standard of regularity 
and efficiency established which has been 
maintained ever since. He published cata- 
logues of acquisitions up to date, caused 
Anglo-Saxon and illuminated manuscripts to 
be more satisfactorily described, and superin- 
tended the compilation of a classified index 
of the highest value. While thus steadily 
pursuing a career of unostentatious service, 
he and the public were surprised by his 
sudden elevation to the principal librarian- 
shin in August 1878, upon the resignation 
of ohn Winter Jones [q. v.], the post hav- 
ing been most unexpectedly declined by Sir 
Charles Thomas Newton [q. v,], to whom it 
had been ottered almost as a matter of course. 
Bond’s name had hardly been mentioned in 
connection with it, but no other officer of 
the museum had equal claims, and he ac- 
cepted it on the strong urgency of Sir A. 
Panizzi. 

As principal librarian Bond showed the 
same vigour and reforming spirit that had 
characterised his administration of the manu- 
script department. He had not long held 
office ere he instituted experiments for the 
introduction of the electric light, which after 
some disappointments were crowned with 
success, and have greatly extended the use 
of the museum by the public, besides con- 
tributing to its security. By able negotia- 
tions with the treasury he carried out a re- 
form, which he had long advocated, by ob- 
taining power to convert the huge and un- 
wieldy manuscript catalogue of the printed 
book department into a handy printed cata- 
logue, and keep it up in print for the future. 
Nothing was more remarkable in him than 
his openness of mind, and a receptiveness of 
new ideas most unusual in a veteran official. 
A signal instance was his introduction of the 
sliding press, which by providing space for 
the enormous accumulation of new books 
without additional building, has saved a vast 
sum of money to the nation. An ordinary 
official would have hesitated for years; Bond 
took the idea up in five minutes. The separa- 
tion of the natural history museum from the 
other departments was efiected during his 
term of office, and under him were erected 
the new buildings of the W^hite Wing, with 
accommodation for manuscripts, newspapers, 
prints, and drawings. Perhaps the most 


important acquisition made during his prin- 
cipal librarianship (1878-1888) was that of 
the Stowe MSS., of the highest importance 
I for En^hsh history. The remainder of the 
Earl of Ashhumham’s collection would have 
been acquired if the liberality of government 
had risen to the occasion. 

Apart from his work in the museum Bond’s 
most distinguished service was his founda- 
tion in 1873, in conjunction with his suc- 
cessor, Sir E. Maunde Thompson, of the 
Palseographical Society, whose publications 
of facsimiles have contributed much to raise 
ualffiography to the rank of an exact science* 
He also took a leading part in the controversy 
respecting the date of the ‘Utrecht Psalter/ 
and edited the ‘ Speeches in the Trial of 
Warren Hastings’ (4 vols. 1859-61) for go- 
vernment, the ‘ Chronica Abbatiae de Melsa’ 
(1868) for the Rolls Series, and Griles 
i'letcher’s ‘ Russe Commonwealth ’ and Sir 
Jerome Horsey’s ‘ Travels in Russia ’ for the 
Hakluyt Society (printed in one volume as 
‘ Russia at the close of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ 1856). He edited the valuable folio 
‘Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the 
British Museum ’in 1873, and in 1886 he 
gave to the Chaucer Society ‘ Chaucer as 
Page in the Household of the Countess of 
Ulster’ (printed in ‘ Life Records of Chaucer,’ 
vol. iii.) After his retirement in 1888 he 
resided in Princes Square, Bay swater, where 
he died on 2 Jan. 1898. The honour of 
X.C.B. was conferred upon him only a few 
days before his death. Gladstone caused 
him to he made a C.B. in 1885 ; he was an 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge, and received 
the order of the crown of Italy. He mar- 
ried, in 1847, Caroline Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Richard Harris Barham, 
author of the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ and left 
five daughters, all married. 

[Times, 4 Jan. 1898 ; Robinson’s Merchant 
Taylors’ School Register, ii. 244 ; Men of the 
Time, 14th edit.; Garnett’s Essays in Biblio- 
graphy ; personal knowledge.] R. G. 

BOOTH, Mbs* CATHERINE (1829- 
1890), ‘mother of the Salvation Army,’ was 
bom at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, on 17 Jan. 
1829. She was the only daughter of a 
family of five. Her father, John Mumford, 
was a coach-builder by profession, and in 
the earlier years of life a Wesleyan lay 
preacher. Her mother was a woman of 
unusually strong and fervent religious feel- 
ing ; she preferred to educate her daughter at 
home, except for two years from 1841, and her 
influence upon her was deep and permanent. 
From early years Catherine was specially 
sensitive to religious impressions, in 1844, 
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when her parents removed to London, she 
experienced what she considered her con- 
version and joined the Wesleyan church in 
Brixton. In 1848 numbers of members, 
known as the Beformers, were excommuni- 
cated by the Weslevan church, among them 
Catherine Mumforc, She joined the Re- 
formers’ chapel and worked hard in support 
of the congregation and its work. In 1851 
WiUiam Booth, also an excommunicated 
Reformer, preached at this chapel and made 
the act^uaintance of Miss Mumford. In 
1862 Booth accepted the position of pastor 
to the Reformers at a salary of 50/. a year, 
and in the same year became engaged to 
Catherine Mumford. They were married on 
16 June 1855, when Booth was appointed 
by the annual conference of the new con- 
nexion to carry on regularly a series of 
itinerant missions or ‘reviva-S.’ William 
Bramwell Booth, the eldest son of his 
parents, was bom at Halifax in 1856, and 
the second son, Ballington, at Brighouse, 
Yorkshire, in 1857. In 1858 Booth began 
a ministry at Gateshead, and there Mrs. 
Booth for the first time took a share pub- 
licly in her husband’s work by leading off in 
prayer at the conclusion of his sermon. Her 
dau -hter Catherine, afterwards Mrs. Booth- 
Cliboorn, was born at Grateshead in the same 
year. It was during Mr. Booth’s ministry 
at Gateshead that many of the methods after- 
wards characteristic of the Salvation Army 
were inaugurated. Mrs. Booth in 1860 
wrote a pamphlet asserting the right of 
women to preach and teach, in answer to 
an attack made by an independent minister, 
the Rev. A. A. Rees, upon the practice. In 
the spring of 1860 Mrs. Booth made her first 
appearance in her husband’s pulpit, and her 
fame as a preacher at once began to grow. 
In 1861 Mr. Booth resigned his position at 
Gateshead in order that ne might give him- 
self up to revivalistic work. 

His wife everywhere accom’Danied him, 
and by 1864 had brought hersel: to conduct 
meetings single-handed whenever it seemed 
advisable. A third sou, Herbert, was born 
in 1862 ; four more daughters made up the 
family to eight. In I860 the Booths came 
to London, and the Salvation Army is gene- 
rally held to have been founded by the for- 
mation of the * Christian Revival Associa- 
tion ’ in the tent used for revivalistic ser- 
vices in the ijuaker burial-ground in White- 
chapel. At this time Mrs. Booth began to 
address meetings in the west end, in the 
Polytechnic, and the Kensington assembly 
rooms, and other “>laces, and her power of 
impressing the rieS proved as remarkable as 
her influence over the masses. In 1867 she 


conducted a mission at Margate wdth great 
success, and in 1873 another, equally re- 
markable in its results, at Portsmouth. In 
1877 the term ‘ Salvation Army ’ was ado-Dted 
and the military idea and discipline elabo- 
rated in various directions. During the next 
five years the movement made gigantic 
progress, and became one of the largest reli- 
gious organisations of the world, Mrs. Booth 
gave her husband invaluable support while 
the army was growin ^ up, and devoted her- 
self especially to all measures tending to 
improve the position of women and children 
in great cities. In 1885 she exerted her.self 
strenuously to secure the passing of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, writing let- 
ters to the queen and to Mr. Gladstone, and 
addressing many meetings in London and 
the provinces. During the end of 1886 and 
the whole of 1887, in a series of meetings 
in Exeter Hall and the great towns of t le 
provinces, Mrs. Booth may be said to have 
reached the height of her influence as a 
speaker and revivalist. In her youth Mrs. 
Booth was a sufferer from spinal weakness, 
and continually during her arduous life she 
was prostrated by severe illness. In 1875 
she was in danger from an acute attack of 
angina pectoris, and in 1888, after some 
months of pain and depression, was pro- 
nounced to De suffering from cancer. After 
an illness endured with heroic courage she 
died at Clacton-on-Sea on 4 Oct. 1890. Her 
body ^ lay in state’ at the Congress Hall of 
the Salvation Army, Clapton, and her funeral 
at Olympia was attended by a gathering 
supposed to number thirty-six thousand. 

This account is the merest outline of a 
series of evangelistic labours which rival the 
efforts of Wesley and Moody. It was due 
in the main to Mrs. Booth’s genius and 
capacity that the position and work of 
women in the Salvation Army became so 
distinctive and original a feature of its 
organisation. It is impossible yet to esti- 
mate the full significance of the Salvation 
Army as a religious movement and a reli- 
gious sect, and only when that estimate is 
made can Mrs. Booth’s service to her gene- 
ration be understood. It may meanwhile 
be noted that those special methods of the 
army which might be criticised as irreve- 
rent or sensational, heartily as they were 
accepted by Mrs. Booth, were in her case 
always kept wholesome and harmless by 
her deeply earnest and spiritual tempera- 
ment, Her passionate, reverent, and cour- 
ageous faith was invaluable to her husband’s 
work, and a true cause of all that is best 
and most permanent in the methods of the 
Salvation Army. 
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Mrs. Booth wrote copiously in the publi- , 
cations of the Salvation Army. Among her 
collected papers and addresses may be spe- 
cially noted : 1. ‘ Papers on Practical Re- 
ligion,’ 1879, 8vo. 2. * Papers on Aggressive 
Christianity,’ 1881, 8vo. 3. ‘Papers on 
Godliness,’ 1882, 8vo. 4. ‘The Salvation 
Army in relation to the Church and State, 
and other Addresses,’ 1883, 8vo. 5. ‘ Life and 
Death. Keports of Addresses delivered in 
London,’ 1883, 8vo. 6. ‘ Popular Chris- 
tianity: a Series of Lectures delivered in 
Princes Hall, Piccadilly,’ 1887, 8vo. 

[The Life of Catherine Booth, the Mother of 
the Salvation Army, by her son-in-law, P. de L. 
Booth-Tucker, in two large volumes (1892), 
Tives a voluminous and detailed account of her 
.ife and labours. There is a useful short sketch 
in Four Noble Women, by Jennie Chappell, 
1898. A Life by Mr. W. T. Stead is announced.] 

R B 

BOOTH or BOTHE, WILLIAM (1390?- 
1464), archbishop of York, born in Eecles 
parish, Lancashire, probably about 1390, was 
third or fourth son of John Booth of Barton 
in that county, by his first wife, Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Trafford of Trafford. Law- 
rence Booth [q. V." was his half-brother, and 
from bis brother Ilobert were descended the 
barons Delamere. A third brother, John 
{d, 1478), was dean of the collegiate church 
of Manchester, archdeacon of Richmond, 
chancellor of Cambridge in 1463, secretary 
to Edward IV, and bishop of Exeter from 
1465 until his death on 5 April 1478. 

William is said to have studied common 
law at Gray’s Inn, and then, disliking that ' 
pursuit, to have moved to Cambridge, pos- 
sibly to Pembroke HaU, where his brother 
Lawrence was educated. After being ordained 
he was collated on 9 April 1416 to the pre- 
bend of Oxton in Southwell colle ^iate church. 
He became sub-dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in or before 1420, and in 1421 he was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the same cathedral; 
he was also rector of Ilaclmey and of Prescott 
in Lancashire. On 18 Oct. 1420 he was in- 
stalled in the prebend of Dunhobn in Lmcoln 
Cathedral, but resigned it in 1421, being on 
28 May in that year made prebendary of 
Cosumpta-per-Mare in St. Paul’s. On 2 May 
1429 he was made archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and in 1434 he was collated to the prebend 
of Lan ;ford Ecclesia in Lincoln Cathedral. 
On 2 Nov. 1443 he received the prebend of 
Ohamberlainwood in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and on 26 April 1447 he was provided by 
papal bull to the bishopric of Coventry and 
Lfichfield, being consecrated on 9 July fol- 
lowing. 

Booth seems to have rendered himself un- 


popular by taking part with the Lancastrian 
ministers, Sufiblk and Somerset ; and in 1450, 
according to Gascoigne, there were hostile 
demonstrations against him in his diocese. 
On 20 Jan. 1450-1 he was one of the persons 
named by the House of Commons as causes 
of the recent disturbances, and they de- 
manded his banishment from the kingdom. 
No notice was taken of this request, and on 
21 July 1452 Booth was, through Somerset’s 
influence, translated to the archbishopric of 
York; he was enthroned on 4 Sept. Un- 
like his brother Lawrence, he took little part 
in politics ; but it appears to have been he, 
anc not Lawrence, who was chancellor to the 
queen, Margaret of Anjou {Letters of Mar- 
garet of Anjou, Camden Soc., pp. 153, 156 ; 
Gascoigkb, Loci e Libro Veritatum, p. 40). 
He acquiesced in Edward IV’s accession 
and assisted at his coronation. On 10 Aug. 
1464 he was exempted from attendance at 
parliament on account of his debility and 
old age {CaL Patent Rolls, 1461-7, p. 
341). He resided chiefly at Southwell 
palace, where he made his will on 26 Aug. 
and died on 12 Sept. 1464. He was buried 
in the chapel of St. John Baptist in South- 
well Minster, where an unpretentious monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. His will, 
proved on 24 Nov. 1464, is printed in ‘ Testa- 
menta Eboracensia’ (Surtees Soc. ii. 264-7), 
William Worsley [q. v.] being one of the 
witnesses. With Ajrchbishop Eempe he 
rebuilt Southwell Minster, and he left his 
ring and crozier to York Cathedral, where 
they are still preserved. According to Gas- 
coigne, whose testimony must be somewhat 
discounted, Booth was ‘ neither a good gram- 
marian, nor knowing, nor reputed virtuous, 
nor a graduate of either university ’ {Lod e 
Libro Veritatum, p. 194). 

[Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1461-7, _ passim ; Rotnli 
Parliamentorum ; Proe. Privy Council, ^ ed. 
Nicolas; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, passim ; 
Hennessy’s Novum Rep. Eccl. Londin.; Testa- 
menta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc,), pts. ii. and 
iii. passim ; Ga^'Ccigne’s Loci e Libro Veritatum, 
ed. Thorold Rogers, pp. 42, 47-8, 52, 194 ; 
Letters of Margaret of Anjou (Camden Soc.)-; 
Baines’s Lancashire, iii. 149, iv. 779 ; Burke's 
Extinct Peerage ; Ramsay’s Lancaster and Y'ork.] 

BORTON, Sis APvTHUR (1814-1893), 
general and governor of Malta, youn ;est son 
of John Drew Borton, rector of Blofield, 
Norfolk, and of his wife Louisa, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Carthew of Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, was born on 20 Jan. 1814 at Blo- 
field. Educated at Eton, he received a com- 
mission as ensign in the 9th, or East Norfolk, 
regiment of foot on 13 July 1832 ; he became 
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lieutenant-colonel 10 June 1853, colonel 
28 Kov. 1854, major-general 1 Jan, 1868, 
lieutenant-general 19 Oct. 1876, colonel 
of the 1st 'jattaliott of the West India regi- 
ment 22 May 1876, general 4 Dee. 1877, and 
■was transferred to the colonelcy of the Nor- 
folk regiment 17 Oct. 1889. 

Borton joined his regiment in Ireland, 
and accom-oanied it to the Mauritius in 1833, 
and on to "ndia in 1835. He came home in 
1838 to study in the senior department of 
the Boyal Military College, and obtained a 
certificate in November 1839. After his 
return to India he served with his regiment 
in the cam-oaign in Afghanistan under 
Major-general (afterwards Held Marshal 
Sir) G-eorge Pollock [q. v.] in 1842; he 
took part in forcing the Ehaibar pass on 
5 April, when the 9th foot was broken into 
detachments which had the honour of lead- 
ing the columns of attack ; he was also 
engaged in the victory over Muhammad 
Akbar Khan at the Tezin pass and the Haft 
Kotal on 13 Sept., when Borton, at the head 
of a party of the 9th foot, made a gallant 
charge. After the arrival of the force at 
Kabul on 15 Sept, he accompanied the 
column under Major-general John McOaskill 
into Kohistan, and took part in the assault 
and capture of the strongly fortified town 
of Istalif on 29 Sept. Borton returned to 
India in October with his regiment, which 
formed part of the rearguard, and experienced 
some fighting in the passes. He received the 
medal for the campaign. 

‘He served with his regiment in the fifth 
brigade of the third infantry division in 
the Satlaj campaign of 1845-6, and was 
■^resent at the battle of Mudki on 18 Dec. 
_845, and at the battle of Firozshab on 
21 and 22 Dec. In this battle he succeeded 
to the command of- his regiment when 
Lieutenant-colonel A. B. Taylor was killed, 
and was himself very severely wounded in 
the right elbow, and never recovered the 
complete use of his arm. For his services 
in this campaign he received the medal and 
clasp, the brevet of major, and a pension 
for his wound. 

The 9th foot returned home in 1847, and 
Borton did duty with the regiment at Win- 
chester till the end of 1848, and diirin'' the 
next six years at various’ stations in Ire and, 
succeeding to the command on 10 June 
1853. He embarked with the regiment for 
Malta on 18 Feb. 1854, and went on with 
it to the Crimea on 19 Nov., where he eom- 
nmnded it at the siege of Sebastopol from 
27 Nov. to the end of the war with Kussia. 
He led the regiment in the assault on the 
Kedan by the column under Majors-general 


Eyre on 18 June, and was mentioned in 
despatches (London Gazettej4c July 1855). 
For his services on this occasion he was pro- 
moted to be colonel in the army on 17 J uly, 
and made a companion of the order of the 
Bath, military division, on 27 July. At the 
close of the war he received the British war 
medal with one clasp, the Turkish medal, 
the Turkish order of the Medjidie, 3rd class, 
and the French Legion of Honour, 5th class. 
He was also awarded a good service pension. 

From the Crimea Borton took his regi- 
ment to Canada in 1850, and brought it 
home in November of the following year, 
when he was stationed at Shorncliffe. On 
1 March 1865 he was appointed a colonel on 
the staff to command the troops at Colchester. 
On 1 April 1860 he was given the command 
of the infantry brigade at tlie Ourragh, Ire- 
land, with the rank of brigadier-general, 
until his promotion to bo major-general on 
1 Jan, 1868. 

On 9 Sept. 1870 he was appointed to the 
command of the Maisur division of the Madras 
army, which he held ibr five years. He was 
promoted to bekn ight commander of the order 
of the Bath, military division, on 2 J une 1877, 
and on 13 May of the Ibllowing year was ap- 
pointed governor and commander-in-chief at 
. lalta. He was made a knight grand cross 
of the order of St. Michael and St. George 
on 28 May 1880, and on relinquishing t ,ie 
government of Malta was promoted G.O.B., 
24 May 1884. Borton dieu, on 7 Sept. 1893, 
at his residence, 105 Eaton Place, London, 
and was buried on 9 Sept, at Iluntou, near 
Maidstone, Kent. He married, on 9 April 
1850, at Drumbanagher, co. Armagh, Caro- 
line Mary Georgina (who survived him), 
daughter of the Kev. John Forbes Close, 
rector of Morne, co. Down, and of his fivat 
wife, Mary Sophia Brownlow, sister of the 
first Lord Lurgan. lie left two sons : 
H) Arthur Close, lieutenant-colonel 13th 
Somerset (Prince Albert’s) light infantry ; 
(2) Charles Edward, major 9th Norfolk regi- 
ment,, who served in the Afghan war of 
1879-80. 

A fine portrait in oils of Sir Arthur 
Borton by Herman Herkomer of “William 
Street, London, is in possession of Lady 
Borton at 106 Eaton Place, and a copy in 
smaller size by Miss Herkomer was pre- 
sented by Lady Borton to the dep6t of the 
Norfolk regiment at Norwich. 

[Despatches ; o^dtuary notices in Times, 
8 Sept. 1893, and Admiralty and Horse Guards’ 
Gazette, 9 and 16 Sept. 1893, with portrait; 
Cannon’s Hist. Becords of the Ninth or East Nor- 
folk Regiment of Foot ; Gough’s The Sikhs and 
the Sikh Wars ; private sources.] R. H. V. 
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BOUCICAtrLT, DION (1820 P-1890), 

originally called Bouscicattit, actor and 
dramatist, was born in Dublin on 26 Dec. 
ISJO (or by other accounts on 20 Dec. 
1822). His guardian in youth was Dionysius 
Lardner, who showed almost parental in- 
terest in him. He was educated partly in 
Dublin and partly at Thomas Wright Hill’s 
school at Bruce Castle, Tottenham, and at 
the London University under his guardian, 
Dr. Lardner. On 4 March 1841, under the 
pseudonym of ^ Lee Morton/ he produced at 
Covent Garden ‘ London Assurance/ a five- 
act piece, which, supported by Charles 
Mathews (Dazzle), W. Barren, James Ander- 
son, Mrs. Nesbitt (Lady Gay Spanker), and 
Madame Vestris (Grace Harkaway), was a 
triumph, remains to this day one of the best 
of actin»-- plays of its period, and is a re- 
markable work for so young a man. In Fe- 
bruary 1842 he gave to the same theatre, 
under his own name, ^The Irish Heiress/ 
and on 19 Sept, to the Haymarket ^Alma 
Mater, or a Cure for Coquettes.’ ‘ Woman’ 
followed at Covent Garden, 2 Oct. 1843, 
and at the Haymarket, 18 Nov. 1844, ‘ Old 
Heads and Young Hearts/ Other pieces, 
vrritten alone or in conjunction with Ben- 
;amLn Webster [q. v.], were ‘A Lover by 
Prosy, ‘ Curiosities of Literature/ ‘ Used 
Up,’ ^ The Fox and the Goose/ and ‘ Ceesar 
de Bazan,’ a translation of ‘ Don C6sar de 
Bazan/ * A School for Scheming/ ‘ Confi- 
dence/ ^The Knight of Arva’ and ‘The 
Broken Vow’ (‘ L’Abbaye de Castro ’), ‘The 
W^illow Copse/ and ‘ The Queen of Spades ’ 
(‘ La Dame de Pique ’). On 14 June 1852 
Boucicault made at the Princess’s, as the 
Vampire in his own adaptation of the piece 
so named, his first appearance as an actor. 
To the Princess’s he gave ‘The Corsican 
Brothers/ ‘Louis XI/ and ‘Faust and 
Marguerite/ and to the Adelphi ‘ Prima 
Donna/ ‘ Janet Pride,’ ‘ Genevieve/ and other 
skilful adaptations. He married, in January 
1853, Miss Agnes Eobertson, with whom he 
played in New York, returning occasionally 
to superintend the production of pieces at 
Drury Lane or the Adelphi. With his wife 
he began at the Adelphi, 16 Sept. 1860, an 
engagement, playing ' lyles-na-Coppaleen to 
the Eily O’Connor of Mrs. Boucicault in 
his best-known drama, ‘The Colleen Bawn,’ 
based to some extent upon Gerald Griffin’s 
Irish story, ‘ The Collegians.’ This piece was 
remarkably successful, being played 360 
nights. ‘The Octoroon,’ in which he was 
Salem Scudder, followed on 18 Nov. 1861, 
* The Dublin Boy ’ Le Gamin de Paris ’) was 
seen 10 Feb. 1862, and ‘ The Life of an Ac- 
tress ’ 1 March. ‘ Dot ’ (‘ The Cricket on the 


Hearth ’) was given at the Adelphi, 14 April 
1862, and at Drury Lane, of which he-became 
temporarily manager, ‘ The Relief of Luck- 
now.’ As manager of Astley’s he gave, 
21 Jan. 1863, ‘ The Trial of Eifie Deans.’ 
In 1864 the St. James’s saw his ‘ Pox Chase/ 
and the Princess’s ‘ The Streets of London.’ 

‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,’ first seen in Dublin, 
perhaps his greatest success, was given at 
the Princess’s 22 March I860, and was 
translated into and acted in French and 
other languages. The author took the part 
of Shaun, the Post. ‘ The Parish Clerk/ 
written for Joseph Jefferson, was given in 
Manchester, ‘ The Long Strike ’ at the Ly- 
ceum, ‘ The Flying Scud ’ for the opening of 
the Holborn, ‘ Hunted Down ’ at the St. 
James’s, ‘After Dark’ (1863) and ‘Pre- 
sumptive Evidence’ at the Princess’s, and 
‘ Formosa ’ at Drury Lane. In 1870 he gave 
to the Princess’s ‘ Paul Lafarge,’ ‘ A Dark 
Night’s Work,’ and ‘The Eapparee,’ and to 
the Holhom ‘ Jezehel.’ After revisiting 
America, he appeared at the Gaiety on 4 May 
in ‘Night an£ Morning/ and was Dennis 
Brulgruddery inan alteration of ‘ John Bull.’ 
‘Led Astray"’ followed in 1874, and at Drury 
Lane in 1875 ‘ The Shaughraun.’ In 1876 
he retired to America, where, after repu- 
diating his wife and making other so-called 
nuptial arrangements, casting on his children 
an unmerited stigma, he died 18 Sept. 1890. 
Two sons of Boucicault and two dai^hters 
are, or have been, on the sta je. One daugh- 
ter married John Clayton (1843-1889) fq. v. 
Suppl.] Mr. Dion "Boucicault, jum, was 
concerned with the management of the Court 
Theatre, and is at present at the Criterion. 

His name appears to a few plays in addi- 
tion to those mentioned ; he was responsible 
for ‘Babil and Bijou,’ given at Co vent Gar- 
den 29 Aug. 1872, a fairy extravaganza, 
which may claim to have been the most 
scandalously costly spectacle ever put on the 
English stage. On 2 Aug, 1880 he gave to 
the Haymarket ‘ A Bridal Tour/ an altera- 
tion of ‘ Marriage/ played in the United 
States. To the same year belong ‘ Forbid- 
den Fruit ’ and ‘ The O’Dowd.’ In 1881 he 
produced ‘ ilimi,’ and in 1886 ‘ The Jilt,’ in 
which he was last seen in London. 

Boucicault was an excellent actor, espe- 
cially in pathos. His Irish heroes he ren- 
dered very touchingly, and his Kerry in 
‘Night and Morning’ (‘La Joie fait Peur ’) 
might stand comparison with the Noel of 
M. Regnier of the original. His dramas show 
little originality, being almost without ex- 
ception built on some work, play, or romance 
previously existing. They are often models 
of construction, and the characterisation is 
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not seldom effective. They have never been 
collected. Many of them are included in the 
acting national drama of Webster, and the 
collections of Lacy, French, and Dicks. 
Boucicault’s brilliant literary and histrionic 
qualities were not supported by any very 
rigorous moral code. -Te was for, a time a 
strong advocate of Irish home rule. 

[Personal knowledge; Pascoe’s Dramatic 
List; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; Cook’s 
^'ights at the Play ; Cole’s Life of Charles 
Kean; Era; Era Almanack; Athenaeum, 
27 Pept. 1S90; Sunday Times, various years ; 
Men of the Time, 12th edit.] J. K. 

BOWEH, CHARLES SYNGE CHRIS- 
TOPHER, Birou- Bowen (1835-1894), 
judge, born at Woolaston on 1 J an. 1835, was 
eldest son of Christopher Bowen, a member 
of a CO. Mayo family who was successively 
curate of Woolaston, near Chepstow, and of 
Bath Abbey church, penetual curate of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Soutnwark, and rector 
of St. Thomas’s, Winchester. His mother 
was daughter of Sir Richard Steele, 4th 
dragoon guards, and her mother was of 
mixed Austrian and Irish descent. The 
son Charles from 1845 to 1847 was at 
school at LiUe, and from 1847 at the pro- 
prietary school at Blackheath, At the 
age of fifteen, when he went to Rugby, he 
had greatly impressed his masters with his 
proficiency as a scholar. At Rughy he was 
in the school house under Edward Meyrick 
Goulhurn [q.v. Suppl.],his tutors being first 
Mr. Cotton (afterwards bishop of Calcutta), 
and subsequently Mr. Bradley (now dean 
of Westminster). As a schoolboy he was 
most remarkable for his combination of 
scholastic and athletic distinction. He 
always occupied the highest place in the 
school open to a boy of his age and standing. 
In November 1853 be was elected a scholar 
of Balliol, and at Rugby in July 1854 ob- 
tained the first exhibition {facile j^rinceps), 
the queen’s medal for modern history, and 
the prize for a Latin essay. He was a dis- 
tinguished member of the cricket eleven, 
and is said to have been the best football 
player in the school. He also obtained the 
cup given at the athletic sports to the boy 
who had been successful in the greatest 
number of competitions. His brother wrote 
of him, ‘ He is the only person I ever knew 
to jump a cow as it stood.’ He went into 
residence at Balliol in 1854, and won the 
Hertford scholarship in 1855, and the Ire- 
land in 1857. In the latter year, while yet 
an undergraduate, he was elected a fellow 
of BaUioL In 1858 he obtained a first class 
in ‘ greats,’ and was president of the union 
in the same year ; and in 1859 he won the 


Arnold historical prize. He graduated B.A, 
in 1857, M.A. in 1872, and was created 
D.C.L. on 13 June 1883. During bis under- 
graduate life Bowen became, and remained 
to the end of his life, the intimate friend 
and warm admirer of Benjamin Jowett [q. v. 
Suppl.], subsequently master of Balliol, upon 
whose proposal in 1885 the college paid 
Bowen the highest compliment in its power 
by electing him as its visitor. 

In April 1858 Bowen entered as a student 
at Lincoln’s Inn (of which he was elected 
a bencher in 1879), and in the same year, 
upon leaving Oxford, became a pupil in the 
chambers 0 : Mr. Christie, an eminent con- 
veyancer. From 1859 to 1861 he was a fre- 
quent contributor to the * Saturday Review,’ 
then edited by John Douglas Cook [q.v.], but 
terminated his connection with it in the 
latter year because of his disagreement with 
the view taken by its conductors of the or- 
thodoxy of Dr, A. P. Stanley (subsequently 
dean of Westminster), and of his friend 
Jowett. The editorship of a proposed rival 
journal was offered to and declined by 
nim. 

On 26 Jan. 1861 Bowen was called to tbe 
bar, and in the following October joined the 
western circuit, and records having had ^ ten 
little briefs ’ when he went sessions for the 
first time. lie continued to work success- 
fully at his profession until 1865, when his 
health failed seriously. lie spent the winter 
of that year and the spring of 1867 abroad, 
suffering much from fever and nervous pro- 
stration. From this time his health was always 
precarious, and his physical strength was 
probably never equal to the strain put upon 
it by his unremitting industry. After the 
general election of 1868 he was appointed 
a member of theTotnes election commission, 
but upon the discovery that his standing at 
the bar did not qualify him for that office 
the appointment was cancelled and that of 
secretary to the commission substituted for 
it. In 1869 he was made a revising barrister. 
In 1871-4 he was employed as junior coun- 
sel in the ‘Tichhorne Case,’ appearing against 
the * Claimant ’ both in the trial at nisi priua 
before Chief-justice Bovill, and in the crimi- 
nal trial ‘ at bar ’ before Lord-chief-justice 
Cockburn and Justices Mellor and Lush [see 
Suppl. Oeton, Aethue]. In the former of 
these trials he was brought into close con- 
nection with Sir John Duke (afterwards 
Lord) Coleridge [q. v. Suppl.], who led for 
the defendants, and the two men formed an 
affectionate intimacy which lasted through- 
out their lives. It is said that it was Bowen 
who invented in consultation the phrase, 
‘Would you be surprised to hear that ? ' 
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'with which Coleridge began a very large pro- 
portion of the questions addressed in cross- 
examination to the ‘ Claimant.’ The expres- 
sion became a popular catchword, and was 
remembered for many years, though not in 
the least understood by the public, who were 
amused simply by its wearisome reiteration. 
The object with which it was devised was 
to abstain from giving in the form of the 
question the least hint as to whether it 
would be correctly answered in the affirma- 
tive or in the negative. During the progress 
of this case in 187^ Bowen was appointed by 
Coleridge, who was then attorney-general, 
junior counsel to the treasury in succession 
to Mr. Justice Sir Thomas Dickson Archi- 
bald [q.v. Suppl.] While he held this labo- 
rious'office his reputation for learning and 
ingenuity was extremely high, and he had, 
besides his official work, a large and lucra- 
tive private practice. iln May 1879 he was 
appointed by Lord Cairns a judge of the 
queen’s bench division, and was knighted, 
and in 1882 he was made a judge of the 
court of appeal. In 1893 he was appointed 
a lord of appeal in ordinary, receiving at 
the same time a life-peerage, and in the same 
year he nresided over a departmental com- 
mittee 0 - the home office, which inquired 
into the circumstances of a riot at Feather- 
stone, and reported correctly upon the state 
of the law — with which the public had be- 
come unfamiliar — relating to the suppression 
of riots by force. In the following spring 
Bowen’s health, which had for some time 
been such as to cause uneasiness, failed en- 
tirely, and he died on 10 April 1894. 

Bowen married, in 1862, Emily Frances, 
eldest daughter of James Meadows Kendel 
[q. V.] By her he had three children — the 
Kev. William Edward Bowen (6. 1862), 
Maxwell Steele Bowen {b. 1865), and Ethel, 
who married Josiah Wedgwood, esq. Lady 
Bowen survived her husband and died on 
25 March 1897. A marble tablet, bearing an 
inscription by Mr. J ustice Denman, was 
erected to his memory by his fellow-benchers 
of Lincoln’s Inn in their chapel. 

Without having that commanding force 
of character which procures for some men 
recognition as among the greatest judges of 
their day, Bowen was conspicuous amon~ 
his contemporaries for the subtlety anc. 
rapidity of his perceptions, for his almost 
excessive power of refined distinction, and 
for the elegant precision of his language. 
It was generally felt that his success as a 
judge of first instance, especially when try- 
ing cases with a jury, was not commen- 
surate with his reputation as a man of very 
high ability and great mental distinction. 


He could not consider questions of fact from 
the sort of point of view which might be 
expected to he taken by juries, and his slim- 
ming up of evidence had consequently less 
influence upon their verdicts than those of 
some of his brethren. In the court of appeal 
his work suited him better. The master of 
the rolls, William Baliol Brett, lord Esher 
[q.v. Suppl.], in whose court he had usually 
sat before his promotion to the House of 
Lords, said of him from the bench, upon 
the announcement of his death, ‘ His know- 
ledge was so complete that it is almost be- 
yond my powers of expression. His rea- 
soning was so extremely accurate and so 
beautifully fine that what he said sometimes 
escaped my mind, which is not so finely 
edged.’ This tribute, uttered in a moment 
of emotion by a generous and warm-bearted 
critic, is probably equivalent to the opinion 
that Bowen’s strength lay rather in his re- 
markable intellectual agifity and gi'ace than 
in the faculty of firmly expounding the great 
principles of law, and lucidly tracing them 
to their logical application in particular 
circumstances. 

In private life Bowen was remarkable for 
the vivacity of his wit, for the charm of his 
manner— described by his biographer as 
* almost deferential urbanity ’ — and a pro- 
found reserv^e which made it doubtful 
whether any one knew him with real inti- 
macy. He was the author of many apt 
and much-quoted sayings, of which perhaps 
the most famous is his suggested amend- 
ment of a proposed address by the judges to 
the sovereign upon the opening of the royal 
courts of justice. The draftsman had used 
the expression, ‘ Conscious as we are of our 
own infirmities,’ and objection was taken 
that the phrase was unduly humble. Bowen 
suggested, by way of pleasing both parties, 
^Conscious as we are of one another’s in- 
firmities.’ In person he was well-propor- 
tioned and of middle size ; his features were 
regular, and his eyes of remarkable beauty. 
To the end of his life, in spite of ill-health, 
he preserved ^Teat juvenility of appearance. 
At the time of his appointment to the bench, 
in his forty-fifth year, his aspect was almost 
boyish. 

In 1868 he published a pamphlet in favour 
of submitting to arbitration the whole of the 
differences between ourselves and the United 
States arisin ■ out of the American civil 
war. In 1887 he published a translation 
iato English verse of the Eclogues, and the 
first six books of the .^neid, of Virgil. The 
metre he selected was the shortened rhym- 
ing hexameter, and he handled it with re- 
markable skill. 
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[Lord Bowen, a Biographical Sketch, by Sir 
Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.LE., printed 
for private circulation 1896, published 1897 ; 
Campbell and Abbott’s Life and Letters of 
Jowett ; Foster’s Alnmni Oxon. 1715-1886, and 
Men at the Bar; Lincoln’s Inn Kecords, 1896; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1894; personal recollections.] 

H. S-N. 

BOWEIT, Sir G-EOHGE FERGUSON 
(1821-1899), colonial governor, born in Ire- 
land on 2 Nov. 1821, was the eldest son of 
Edward Bowen, afterwards rector of Taugh- 
boyne, co. Donegal. He was educated at 
Charterhouse, and obtained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, matriculating 
on 16 June 1840, and graduated B.A. 
in 1844. In that year he was elected a 
fellow of Brasenose College, and in 1847 he 
graduated M.A. While at Oxford he was 
twice president of the Union. On 27 May 
1844 he entered Lincoln’s Inn as a student. 
In 1847 he was appointed president of the 
university of Corfu, a post which he held for 
four years. He acquired a reputation by his 
'Ithaca in 1850’ (^Corcyra, 1850, 8vo), which 
reached a third edition in 1854 (London, 
8vo), and was translated into Greek in 1859, 
and which Gladstone and other Homeric 
scholars have regarded as establishing the 
identity of that island with the island of 
Odysseus. In 1852 he added to his fame by 
his ‘ Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus : a 
Diary of a Journey from Constantinople to 
Corfu’ (London, 8vo). In 1848 he witnessed 
the desperate fighting at Vienna and its ca-o- 
tiire by the imperial troops, and in 18^:9 
journeyed across Hungary before the close of 
the civil war. He conveyed a letter, at 
some risk, from the refugees at Widin to 
Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Viscount 
Stratford de Redclifie) [q. v.], the English 
ambassador at Constantinople, and thus 
prevented the fugitives being handed over 
'^y the Turkish government. 

In 1854 Bowen was appointed chief se- 
cretary of government in the Ionian IslandsS. 
The desire of the natives for incorporation 
■with the Greek kingdom was then under' the 
consideration of the English government, 
and Gladstone was sent out in 1858 as lord 
high commissioner extraordinary to inquire 
into the question. Bowen advocated the 
surrender of the southern islands to Greece, 
and the incorporation of the important stra- 
tegic position of Corfu with .the British 
domimons. Although his suggestion -was 
not adopted, the fact that the population of 
Corfo and Paxo was rather Italian than 
Hellenic was a strong argument in its favour. 

- created C.M.G., and 

m 1856 11.0.M.G. On 3 June 1859 he was 


appointed first governor of Queensland on 
the recommcncuit.ion of the secretary of 
state, Sir Jildvvard Biilwer Lytton. The 
colony, on the petition of its inhabitants 
had just been severed from its dependence on 
New South Wales. lie lauded at Moretou 
Bay^ on 1 0 Dec. 1859. The first three months 
of his administration were devoted to organis- 
ing the departments of the new government 
and he then set out on a tour into tbe in- 
terior. He had an observant eye for natural 
beauties, and a quick discernment of social or 
political questions in their (jarly atai’^es, to- 
gether with a ready perception of historical 
analogies. The va.st sheep-runs appeared to 
him exactly the djjofini of Ifomer, the 
Darling Downs reminded him of Horace’s 
'Larissm campus opinne,’ and the squatter 
question soeniod a revival of the strife 
between the patricifiua anti plebeians for 
the af/er publku,,^. Universal sufirago and 
vote by ballot he considered to be really con- 
servative. measures in the colony of Queens- 
land. On his return he urgciu the home 
government to assist in the establishment of 
a disciplined volunteer force, both to defend 
the colony from foreign attack and to preserve 
internal tranquillity with the native popu- 
lation. A corps (mtitlcd Mhe Queensland 
Mounted Rifles’ was enrolled in 1860 at 
Brisbane, as wtdl as several companies of in- 
fantry. Bowen encouraged the exploration 
of northern and inland Queensland, in which 
William Landsboroiigh [q. v.], George El- 
phinstone Dalrymple, and others took part, 
while he himso.f accompanied an expedition 
which led to the •formation of a coaling 
station and settlement at Cape York. On 
16 April 1860 he was nominated G.C.M.G,, 
and in 1866, on account of his services, his 
term of ollice was prolonged from six to 
eight years. In the same year, however, the 
monetary crisis in England aflected Queens-, 
land. The failure of the Agra and Master- 
man’s bank brought serious trouble on the 
colony, and the ministry proposed to meet it 
by issuing an inconvertible paper currency. 
Bowen refused to sanction the proposal, 
and endured in consequence considerable 
unpopularity for a short time. He was, 
however, supported by the more influential 
paii; of the community, and outlived popular 
resentment. 

Towards the close of 1867 Bowen was 
promoted, in succession to Sir George Grey 
v. Suppl.] to tlie difficult government 
oz New Zealand. The second Maori war 
had lasted for eight years, and although the 
Maoris were unbroken, the home government 
had withdrawn almost all tbe regular trooos. 
Bowen assumed office on 9 Feb. 1868. 3y 
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firmness and justice as well as conciliatory 
efforts lie reconciled tlie natives to British 
rule. He met tlie chiefs in conference, made 
oificial tours through both islands, and re- 
ceived addresses and gave answers in patri- 
archal style. In May he visited the Waikato 
district, in the centre of the North Island, a 
frontier district where English and Maori 
possessions were intermingled. He was 
struck by the parallel between the social 
condition of the Maori highlands and that of 
the Scottish highlands in the first part of 
the eighteenth century. He pursued a policy 
of conciliation, endeavouring to 'iromote good 
feeling between the Maoris anu the settlers. 
In October the peace was broken by dan- 
gerous and simu..taneous outbreaks on the 
west coast of the North Island under Tito- 
kowaru, and on the east coast under Te 
Kooti. The tribes, formerly friendly, at first 
showed an ominous coolness, but by a per- 
sonal visit to Wanganui, where they were 
assembled, Bowen prevailed on them to 
espouse the English cause. This was the 
turning point in the contest, and the ten 
years’ struggle was brought to an end in 
1870. The land question had been a great 
source of trouble, and there had been large 
confiscations of the estates of natives in 
punishment of rebellion. Bowen approached 
the question in an equitable spirit, and by a 
considerable measure of restitution mitigated 
the force of native resentment. In 1872, in 
rew^ard for his ability and success, he was 
promoted governor of Victoria. 

The difficulties which he met with in 
A'ictoria were of a parliamentary character, 
occasioned by the differences between the 
assembly and the legislative council, which 
was elected for life and was therefore more 
independent than a nominated second cham- 
ber. The principal incident of his term of 
office was a dispute on the subject of payment 
of members. An item was included by the 
assembly in the general appropriation bill 
for providing * for the reimbursement of the 
expenses of the members of the council and 
assembly,’ and in consequence the council in 
December 1877 rejected the entire bill, being 
precluded by the constitution from amending 
it. Bowen felt that the question was purely 
colonial and preserved strict impartiality, de- 
voting himself to reducing the expenditure of 
the executive to meet the failure of supplies. 
In April 1878 the matter was compromised 
by the item relating to the expenses of 
members being passed as a separate bill. 
Bowen was afterwards assailed for the 
measures he took to meet the threatened 
financial deficiency, but he successfully 
vindicated his conduct hy pointing out that 
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the question was a colonial one and that he 
had acted in accordance with the advice of 
the ministry in office. 

During his governorship he paid a visit to 
Europe and America, and received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from the uni- 
versity of 0.^ord on 9 June 1875. On the 
expiry of his term of office, on ?>l March 
1879, he was appointed to the crown colony 
of Mauritius, where he landed on 4 April, 
ffis sojourn there was uneventful, his prin- 
cipal task being to put into successful opera- 
tion the comprehensive labour code projected 
hy his immediate predecessor, Sir Arthur 
Purves Phayre [q. v.] On 28 Dec. 1882 he 
was appointed to Hongkong. In two years 
he reconstructed the colonial legislature and 
established friendly relations with neigh- 
bouring powers in" the course of visits to 
them and Japan. His tenure of office in- 
cluded the period of the Franco-Ohinese war 
of 1884-5, which called for great vigilance 
and tact from the British governor. In 1885 
ill-health compelled him to return to Europe, 
and on his way home he visited India and 
was the guest of his Oxford friend, Lord Duf- 
ferin. In 1887 he retired from office. On 
26 Nov. 1886 he was nominated a privy 
councillor, and in the same year received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. from 0am- 
brid 'e Umversity. His long experience 
rendered him a special authority on colonial 
questions, and in December 1887 he was 
appointed chief of a royal commission sent 
to Malta to report on the arrangements con- 
nected with tue new constitution granted 
to that island. All his recommendations 
were adopted, and he received the thanks of 
government. Bowen died at Brighton on 
21 Feb. 1899, and was buried at Kensal 
Green cemetery on 25 Feb. He was twice 
married — first, in 1856, to Diamantina, 
Countess Koma, daughter of Candiano, 
Count Koma, president of the Ionian senate. 
She died on 17 Nov, 1893, and he married, 
secondly, on 17 Oct. 1896, at the church of 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, Florence, dau h- 
ter of Thomas Luby [q. v.l, and the widow 
of Henry "White. By his "first wife he had 
a son, George William, and four daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Bowen, who was elected a member of the 
Koyal Geographical Society in 1844, and 
served on the council from 1889 to 1892, 
was the author of Murray’s 'Handbook for 
Greece ’ (1854), and of a paper read before 
the Koyal Colonial Institute on 'The Federa- 
tion of the British Empire,’ London, 1886, 
8vo ; 2nd edit. 1889. A selection from his 
despatches and letters was edited hy Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole in 1889, entitled ' 'Iffiirty 
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Years of Colonial (xovernment/ London, Bowman became the leading ophthalmic 
2 vols. 8vo. sui;geon m London after the death of John 

rThirty Y'ears of Colonial Government, 1889 Oa.ryrai)le (1804-1852) [q. v.], and for this 
(with portrait) ; Times, 22 Feb. 1899; Geographi- position he was eminently fitted both by his 
cal Journal, 1899, iii. 438-9; llusden’s Hist, of _mowledge and by his naanual dexterity. 
lS:ew Zealand, 1883, ii. 446-519 ; Escott’s Pillars The ophthalmoscope was devised by Helm- 
of the Empire, 1879, pp. 1-7; Adderley’s Be- holtz in 1851, and Bowman was amon ‘the 
view of the Colonial Policy of Lord J. Rnssell’s -firat to become expert in its use. In 18o7 he 
Administration, 1 869, i. 123-4 ; Foster’s A1 umni employed and advocated strongly von Graefe’a * 
Oxon. 1715-1886.] E. I. C. treatment of glaucoma by iridectomy, and 

BOWMAIT, SiE WILLIAM (1816- he was busy during the years 1864 and 
1892), ophthalmic surgeon, third son of 1866 with new methods of treating cases of 
John Edcowes Bowman, a banker and fellow detached retina and cataract. He suggested 
of the Linnaean Society, and Elizabeth, improvements in the treatment of epiphora, 
daughter of William Eddowes of Shrews- and the probes used in this ajfiPection still 
bury, was born at Nantwich on 20 July bear his name. In 1880 he was elected the 
1816. He was educated at Hazelwood first president of the Ophthalmological 
school, near Birmingham, then kept by Society of the United Kingdom, a post he 
Thomas Wright Hill, father of Sir Rowland retained for three years. I.is services were 
Hill. He left school about the age of sixteen, so highly valued t lat the ^ society has since 
and was apprenticed to Joseph Hodgson, established an annual oration in his honour 
surgeon to the General Hospital, Birming- called the ‘ Bowman Lecture.’ In 1884 he 
ham, and in 1837 he came to London and was created a baronet, 
joined the medical department of King’s Bowman took a wide interest in the wel- 
College. Here he served the office of fare of his hospital patients, and in con- 
physiological prosector, and after a visit in junction with Robert Bentley Todd (1809- 
_838 to the hospitals of Holland, Germany, 1860) [c . v.] and others he established the St. 
Yienna, and Paris, he was admitted a mem- John’s House and Sisterhood, an institution 
her of the Royal College of Surgeons of which provided trained nurses for the sick 
England on 10 June 1839 . In, the following and poor. A few years later he was able to 
October he was appointed junior demonstra- aid Miss Nightingale by sending out trained 
tor of anatomy and curator of the museum nurses to the East during the Crimean war, 
at King’s College, and in 1840 he was elected and he remained a member of the Nightingale 
assistant surgeon to Kin ’’s College Hospital, fund until his death, 
being more particularly associated with Bowman’s work divides itself sharply 
Richard Partridge [q. v.] He became full into two periods — one of pure scientific 
surgeon to the hospital in 1866, and though investigation, the other concerned with the 
the claims of private practice soon compelled practice of ophthalmic surgery. ^ His scien- 
him to resign this office he maintained his tific and literary work was chiefl;^ carried 
interest in the institution until he died, out between the years 1839-42, and included 
Elected professor of physiology and of his original investigations on * The Structure 
■;eneral and morbid anatomy at King’s Col- of Striated hlusele,’ read before the Royal 
_ege in 1848, he became an honorary fellow Society in 1840-1 ; on ^ The Structure of 
in 1856 and a member of the council in the Mucous Membrane of the Alimentary 
1879. In 1846 he was appointed assistant Canal,’ which appeared in Dr. Robert Bent- 
surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic ley Todd’s illustrated ^ Oycloptedia of Ana- 
Hospital, Moorfields, becoming full surgeon tomy and Physiology ; ’ and on * The Struc- 
in 1851, and retiring under an age limit in ture of the Kidney,’ which was read before 
1876. the Royal Society in June 1842. In 1839 

He was elected a fellow of the Royal he was associated with Todd in the produc- 
Society of London in 1841, and in the fol- tion of his cyclopsedia (1836-69, 6 vols.) He 
lowing year he was awarded the royal medal also co-operatec with Todd in producing 
of the society in recognition of nis work ‘Anatomy and Physiology of Man,’ the 
upon the minute anatomy of the liver, and first physiological work in which histology 
he afterwards served upon the council and was given a place (1843-60). Both woras 
as one of the vice-presidents. He was contain numerous illustrations by Bowman, 
elected a fellow of the Royal College of whose drawings were made directily upon the 
Surgeons of England on 26 Aug, 1844, and block without the intervention of an artist, 
in -867 the degree of M.D. honoris causa The first important communication made 
was conferred upon him by the university by Bowman in connection with ophthalmic 
of Dublin. surgery was a paper which has since become 
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classical. It was read before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the Oxford meeting in 1847, and was 
entitled * On some Points in the Amatomy 
of the Eye, chiefly in reference to the Power 
of Ad^'ustment.’ In this paper he demon- 
stratec simultaneously with, but indepen- 
dently of, Ernst Wilhelm l^uecke (1819- 
1S92), the structure and function of the 
ciliary muscle. 

Bowman died at Joldwynda, near Dork- 
ing, on 29 March 1892, and is buried in the 
neighbouring churchyard of Holmbury St. 
Mary. He married, on 23 Dec. 1842, Har- 
riet, fifth daughter of Thomas Paget of Lei- 
cester, by whom he had seven children. 
His widow died at Joldwjmds on 25 Oct. 
1900. He was succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, Sir Paget Bowman. 

A kitcat portrait of Bowman was painted 
by Mr. G-. J’. Watts, RA. A photograph 
of this picture is reproduced as a frontispiece 
to the * Collected Papers,’ vol. i. A presen- 
tation portrait by Mr. W. W. Ouless, II.A., 
was painted in 1889 for the Bowman Tes- 
timonial Fund, and engraved by J. Clother 
W ebb. 

Sir William Bowman was the father of 
general anatomy in England, and the brilliant 
results of his investigations into the structure 
of the eye, of the kidney, and of the striped 
muscles were of themselves sufficient to 
establish a reputation of the highest order. 
But Bowman had other and equal claims to 
distinction, for his practical gifts were as 
great and as fruitful as his scientific attain- 
ments. As an ophthalmic surgeon he oc- 
cupied a unique position. Unrivalled in 
his knowledge of the ocular structures, in 
his experience and in his operative skill, in 
consultation he was gentre, patient, and 
thoughtful ; alive to and quickly seizing the 
salient joints of every case, he was yet very 
reserved, givin 7 his opinion in a few words, 
but decisively Doth as to forecast and treat- 
ment. 

Bowman’s works are: 1. ‘Lectures . . . 
on the Eye,’ London, 1849, 8 vo. 2. ‘The 
Collected Papers of Sir William Bowman, 
hart., F.RS., edited for the Committee of 
the “Bowman Testimonial Fund” by J. 
Burdon-Sanderson, M.D,, and J. W. Hulke,* 
London, 1892, 2 vols. 4to. Bowman took an 
active interest in the preparation of these 
volumes. He revised every proof sheet with 
his own hands, and added frequent notes. 

[Personal knowledje ; prefatory memoir by 
Mr. Henry Power in the Collected Papers, vol. i. ; 
obitaary notices in the Trans. Med. and Chir. 
Soc. 1893, vol. Ixxvi., and Proc. of the Eoyal 
Soc. 1893, vol. lii.] D’A. P. 


BOYCOTT, CHARLES CUXXI^'G- 
HAM (1832-1897), land agent, from whose 
surname the word ‘ boycott ’ is derived, born 
on 12 March 1832, was the eldest surviving 
son of William Boycott, rector of Burgh Sr. 
Peters, Norfolk, and Elizabeth Georgians, 
daughter of Arthur Beevor. He was edu- 
cated at Blackheath and Woolwich, and in 
1850 obtained a commission in the 39th foot. 
Some years later he retired from the army 
with the rank of captain. In 1873 he became 
agent for Lord Erne’s estates in county Mayo, 
and himself farmed five hundred acres near 
Loughmask. Six years afterwards the land 
agitation began. On 1 Aug. 1879 a notice 
was posted on Boycott’s gate threatening 
his life if he attempted to collect from the 
tenants any rents without making a further 
reduction than the abatement of 10 per cent, 
already granted by Lord Erne. Notwith- 
standing this all the tenants except three 
paid the sum demanded. But in the follow- 
ing year a reduction of 25 per cent., which 
woidd have brought the rents below Griffith’s 
valuation, was demanded under the influence 
of the land league, and Boycott had to issue 
eleven processes. In September 1880 attempts 
were made to serve them, but the servers and 
police were forced by a mob to retire and take 
refuge in Boycott’s house. He himself had 
to be placed imder police protection, and on 
1 Nov. was hooted and hustled by a mob at Bal- 
linrobe. He was received into the barracks, 
and was thence escorted by a combined force 
of police and infantry to Castlebar, where he 
received such rents as were paid. Meanwhile 
Charles Stuart Parnell, the leader of the 
agitation, had in a speech at Ennis on 19 Sept, 
advised tenants who could not obtain the 
reductions they demanded to take certain 
measures against the landlords and their 
representatives. The result was seen in the 
treatment of Boycott, Labourers refused to 
work for him ; his walls were thrown down 
and his cattle driven about ; he was unable 
to obtain provisions from the neighbourhood, 
and the ordinary necessaries of life had to be 
conveyed to him firom a distance by steamer. 
He was hooted and spat upon as he passed 
in public roads, and only with great difll- 
culty received letters and telegrams. 

Appeals to the government for assistance 
were at first made in vain, but at the begin- 
ning of November 1880 fifty Orangemen, 
chiefly from county Cavan (afterwards known 
as ‘emergency men’), volunteered to gather 
in Boycott’s crops, and were granted an escort 
of nine hundred soldiers with two field-pieces. 
At the end of the month, when the work 
was done, Boycott left Loughmask for Dub- 
lin, but the landlord of Herman Hotel, having 
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received a threatening letter, refused to ac- 
commodate him. He then went on to Lon- 
don, and thence to the United States. On 
his return to Ireland in the autumn of 1881 
he was mohbed at an auction at Westport, 
and his eifigy was hanged and burnt. He 
also received letters signed ‘Rory of the 
Hills,’ threatening him with the fate of Lord 
Leitrim, who had lately been murdered. 
But things gradually improved, and in little 
more than a year were in a normal condition. 
In February 1886 Boycott left Ireland and 
became ajent for Sir H. Adair’s estates in 
Suffolk. He soon lived down his unpopu- 
larity and was even accustomed to take his 
holidays in Ireland, He was unable to ob- 
tain any compensation from the government. 
On 12 Dec. 1888 he gave evidence before 
the special commission appointed to investi- 
gate the charges made by the ‘Times’ against 
the Irish leaders. He was not cross-examined. 

The word ‘boycott’ first came into use at 
the end of 1880. In the ‘Daily News’ of 
13 Dec. it is printed in capitals. Joseph 
Gillis Bi ‘gar ^q[. v.] and otliers habitua.ly 
employed it to signify all intimidatory 
measures that stopped short of physical 
violence. It is now generally used in both 
England and America in the sense of a de- 
liberate and hostile isolation. Boycott as he 
appeared before the commission is described 
as a shortish man with a bald head, a heavy 
white moustache, and flowing white beard. 
He died at Flixton, Suffolk, on 19 June 1897. 
He married, in 1853, Annie, daughter of John 
Dunne, esq., who survived him, 

Report of the Special Commission, 1890, i. 
613—14, iy, 267—8, &c. ; Barry O’Brien’s Parnell, 
i. 236-8 ; Macdonald’s Diary of the Parnell 
Commission, p. 80 ; Times, 22-24 June 1897 ; 
Daily News, 22 June ; and Standard, 22-23 June ; 
Corresp. of Lord Erne and the Lotighmask 
Tenantry, 1880; Norfolk Chronicle, 26 June 
1897 ; Walford’s County Families ; Murray’s 
Engl. Diet. ; private information.] 

G-. Le Q-, N. 


BOYD, ANDREW KENNED 
HUTCHISON (1825-1899), Scottish divin 
son of Dr. James Boyd, was horn at Auchi: 
leek Manse, Ayrshire, on 3 Nov. 1825. Aft 
receiving his elementary education at A-^ 
he studied at King’s College and the Midc 
Temple, London, with thoughts, apparentl 
of bein • an English barrister. ‘ I am tl 
only kirk minister,’ he once said, ‘ who is 
member of the Middle Temple.’ Returnii 
to the university of Glasgow, he qualified f 
the ministry of the national church, gainii 
high distinction in philosophy and theoloe 
^d securing several prizes for English essav 
He graduated B.A. at Glasgow in Apl 
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184«, and at tlio end of 1860 was licensed as 
a preacher by the presbytery of Ayr For 
several months ho was assistant in St 
George’s parish, Edinhnrgh, and on 18 Sept 
1861 ho was ordamod parish minister of 
Newton-on-Ayr, whore he succeeded John 
Caird(c.v.] In 1854 he became minister 
of Kirxpatrick-Irougray, near Dumfries 
Here he remained five years, maturing bis 
and, writing under his initials 
ot A. K. 11. B.,’ steadily gaining reputation 
in I riiser « Magazine ’ witj. his ‘ Recreations 
of a Country Parson.^ Both his excellence 
as a parish minister and his literary distinc- 
tion soon attracted attention, anc he was 
sought after for vacant charges. In April 
1859 he was ap pointed to the parish of St. 

. Bernard’s, l^klin nirg^h, and found the pres- 
bytery much exeri'Jsed on the cuestion of 
decorous church service, raisedby tae practice 
and advocacy of Dr. Robert Lee [c. v.l 
Boyd seems to have intermeddled but “ittle 
in the controversy, but he sympathised with 
the desire for a devout and graceful form of 
worship, and ho was afterwards a prominent 
member of the Church Service Society. In 
1864 the university of Edinburgh conferred 
on him the honorary degree of J.D. 

In 1865 Boyd succeeded Dr. Park as 
minister of the first charge, St. Andrews, 
finding in the post the goal of his ecclesias- 
tical ambition.’ ‘Never once, for one mo- 
ment,’ he Ksaid, ‘ have I wished to go else- 
where ’ (Twenty-fmi Years of 8t, Andrews^ 
i. 10). Boyd at St. Andrews was probably 
better known beyond Scotland than 
other presbyterian divine of his day. jSe 
had numerous friends among the leaders of 
the English clergy and eminent men of 
letters, and, popular as his writings were at 
home, they were even more widely read in 
America. Soon after settling in St. Andrews 
he began to urge the question of an improved 
ritua- in the services of the national church, 
and in 18(56, on the initiative of his pres- 
bytery, a committee was appointed by the 
general assembly to prepare a collection of 
hjrmns. The hymnal compiled by the com- 
mittee, with Boyd as convener, was published 
in 1870, and enlarged in 1884. This work 
brought Boyd prominently forward in the 
church courts; he amply proved his judg- 
ment and discrimination as a critic of sacred 
song, and his business capacity and un- 
flagging diligence as convener of his com- 
mittee. St. Andrews University conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. in April 1889. 
In May 1890 he was appointed moderator of 
the general assembly. He performed his 
duties assiduously and well, and, as was said 
at the time, ‘with archiepiscopal dignity.’ 
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His introductory and closing addresses — 
notably tbe latter, on * Church Life in Scot- 
land : Retrospect and Prospect ’ (Edinburgh, 
1890), with its touching reminiscences — 
were h ne in feeling and graceful in form. In 
his moderator’s year he was much occupied 
throughout Scotland, reopening churches, in- 
troducing organs, and so on, showing every- 
where unfailing tact, urbanity, and sincerity. 
One of his last public services was the re- 
opening, on 11 July 1894, of the renovated 
church of St. Cuthfiert’s, Edinburgh — one of 
the oldest ecclesiastical edifices in Scotland — 
his address on the occasion being adequately 
archeological, and graced with a fine lite- 
rary flavour. Early in 1895 he was seriously 
ill, but recovered, only to lose the devoted, 
wife who had nursed him back to health. 
In the winter of 1898-9 he had a recurrence 
of ill-health and went to Bournemouth to 
recruit. Here he resumed work on sermons 
and essays, but in the evening of 1 March 
1899 he died of misadventure, having taken 
carbolic lotion in mistake for a sleeping- 
draught. He was interred in the cathedral 
burying-ground, St. Andrews. 

Boyd married, in 1854, Margaret Bucha- 
nan, eldest daughter of Captain Kirk (71st 
regiment) of Carrickfergus, Ireland. She 
predeceased him in 1895. In 1897 he mar- 
ried, for the second time, Janet Balfour, 
daughter of Mr. Leslie Meldrum, Devon, 
Clackmannan. She survived him, with five 
sons and one daughter of his first wife’s 
family. 

Clear, precise, and definite in his- habits, 
Boyd, both professionally and socially, was 
entirely unconventional and independent. A 
close and shrewd observer, with quick grasp 
of character and a humorous sense tinged 
with cynicism, he was always fresh and 
attractive — and not seldom brilliant — as 
preacher, writer, or conversationalist. His 
sermons were literary and practical rather 
than dogmatic; his essays, although often 
commonplace in thought and expression, 
caught the attention by their common sense, 
their easy allusiveness, and transparency of 
style; and his brisk unflagging talk was en- 
riched with endless and apposite anecdotes, 
although it was not devoid of a certain over- 
bearing element. ^ I came to the conclusion,’ 
says Sir Edward Russell, * that he was almost, 
if not quite, the greatest raconteur I had ever 
known ’ ( That reminds Me, p. 138), His best 
books resemble his conversation, and his 
autobiographical reminiscences are excep- 
tionally realistic and outspoken. 

Boyd wrote and published much. The 
following volumes contain his most notable 
literary and didactic work ^1. ‘ Recreations of 


a Country Parson,’ three series, 1859-61-78, 
each running into many editions. 2. ‘ Graver 
Thoughts of a Country Parson,’ three series, 
1S62-0-75. 3. ‘Leisure Hours in Town,’ 

1862. 4. ‘The Commonplace Philosopher 
in Town and Country,’ 1S62-4. 5. ‘ Coun- 
sel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit,’ 

1863. 6. ‘ Autumn Holidays of a Country 

Parson,’ 1864. 7. ‘Critical Essays of a 

Country Parson,’ 1865. 8. ‘Sunday After- 

noons in the Parish Church of a University 
City,’ 1866. 9. ‘Lessons of Middle Age, 
and some Account of various Cities and 
Men/ 1868. 10. ‘ Changed Aspects of Un- 
changed Truths/ 1869. 11. ‘ Present-day 

Thoughts/ 1871. 12. ‘ Seaside Musinjs on 
Sundays and Week-days/ 1872. 13. ‘ Scotch 
Communion Sunday/ 1873. 14. ‘Land- 

scapes, Churches, and Moralities,’ 1874. 
15. ‘ From a Quiet Place,’ 1879. 16. ‘ Our 
Little Life : Essays Consolatory,’ two 
series, 18S2-4., 17. ‘Towards the Sun- 

set; Teachings after Thirty Years/ 1882. 
18. ‘ What set him Right ; with Chapters to 
Help,’ 1885-8. 19. ‘Our Homely Comedy 
and Tragedy/ 1887. 20. ‘The Best Last; 
with other Papers/ 1888. 21 and 22. ‘To 
meet the Day, and East Coast Days and Me- 
mories/ 1889. In 1892 Boyd published, in 
two volumes, the first instalment of his re- 
miniscences, or transcripts from his minute 
and faithful diaries, entitled ‘Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews.’ This was followed 
in 1894 by a similar work, ‘St. Andrews 
and Elsewhere.’ In 1895 appeared a vol^e 
of the earlier- style, with the characteristi- 
cally descriptive title, ‘ Occasional and Im- 
memorial Days.’ The record closes in 1896 
with the ‘Last Years of St. Andrews,’ a 
continuation of the autobiographical series, 
with its curious personal revelations and 
frank character sketches. 

[Information from Boyd’s son, Mr. F. M. 
Boyd ; Scotsman, Dundee Advertiser, and other 
daily papers of 3 March 1899 ; St. Andrews 
Citizen, People’s Journal, and other Fife papers 
of 4 March 1899; Principal Story in Life 
and Work Ma^zine for May 1899; Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch, pp. 369, 
476 ; Men of the Reign ; Mr. Andrew Lang in 
I^ngman’s Magazine for May 1899 ; personal 
knowledge.] T. B. 

BBABOTJRNE, Baeoit. [See Kjtatch- 
BTrLi.-HuGEssEN, Edwaed Hugessek, 1829- 
1893.] 

BRACKEISTBURT, CHARLES BOOTH 
(1831-1890), major-general, bom in London 
on 7 Nov. 1831, was third son of William 
Brackenbury of Aswardby, Lincolnshire, by 
!Maria, daughter of James Atkinson of 
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Newry, co. Down, and widow of James 
Wallace. He belonged to an old Lincoln- 
shire family, which has been well represented 
in nearly all the British wars of the nine- 
teenth century. William Brackenbury served 
in the 61st foot, like his elder brother, Sir Ed- 
ward Brackenbury [q. v,], and was severely 
wounded at Talavera and Salamanca. 

Charles Brackenbury obtained a cadetship 
at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
on 8 July 1847, was commissioned as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 19 Dec. 
1850, and promoted* lieutenant on 27 Sept. 
1862. He served in the Crimea in 1855-6 
with the chestnut troop of the horse artillery. 
He received the medal with clasp for the 
siege and fall oi Sebastopol, and the Turkish 
medal. He was promoted second captain on 
17 Nov. 1857, and was sent to Ma-ta. In 
March 1860 he was appointed assistant-in- 
structor in artillery at the Royal Military 
xA.cademy, and in February 1864 assistant- 
director of artillery studies at Woolwich. 
He became first captain on 9 Feb. 1866, and 
was one of the boundary commissiojaers under 
the Reform Act of 1867. 

During the war of 1866 in Germany he was 
military correspondent of the ^ Times ’ with 
the Austrian army, and was present at the 
battle of Koniggratz. He was again < Times ^ 
correspondent in the war of 1870-1, when 
he accompanied PrinQ.e Frederick Charles in 
the campaign of Le Mans ; and in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877, when he crossed the 
Balkans with Gourko. 

He became regimental ma'oron 6 July 
1872, and lieutenant-colonel on 15 Jan.^ 
1876. He *oined the intelligence branch of 
the war off.ce on 1 April 1874, and trans- 
lated the second oart of ‘ Reforms in the 
French Army,’ oiSP-cially published in that 
year. On 1 April 1876 he was appointed 
superintending officer of -arrison instruction 
at Aldershot, and on 1 July 1880 super- 
intendent of the gunpowder factory at 
Waltham Abbey. Fie was promoted colonel 
in the army on 15 Jan. ^881, and in the 
regiment cm 1 Oct. 1882. He commanded 
the artillery in the south-eastern district, as 
colonel on the staff, from 8 May 1886 till 
2 June 1887, when he was appointed director 
of artillery studies at Woolwich. His title 
was changed on 1 Oct, 1889 to ^director of 
the artillery college,’ and he was given the 
temporary rank of major-general. 

Ee died suddenly on 20 June 1890 from 
failure of the heart, when travelling by rail, 
and was buried with military honours at 
Plumstead cemetery. On 6 April 1864 he 
married Hilda Eliza, daughter of Archibald 
Campbell of Quebec, her majesty’s notary, 
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and he had six sons and three dauo-hters 
Two of his sons joined tb,e Indian stafPcorps* 
and died in Indni— one, Charles Herbert, of 
typhoid fever contracted in the Bolan Pass 
in 1886 ; the other, Lionel Wilhelm, killed 
at Manipur in 1891. 

Few men had seen so much of modern 
warfare on a large scab} as Charles Bracken- 
bury, and no one did more to spread sound 
ideas in England about the tactical changes 
demanded by the changes in weapons. He 
was a frequent contributor to the * Times,’ 
and often lectured at the United Service 
Institution. 

His chief works and papers were: 1. 

^ European Armaments in 1867’ (based on 
letters to the * I'lnios ’), 1 867, 8vo. 2. ‘ The 
Constitutional lk)rces of Great Britain,’ 
1869, 8vo, 3. * Foreign Armies and Home 
Reserves ’ (from the ^ Times ’), 1871, 8vo. 

4, * Frederick the Great.,’ 1884, 8vo {Military 
Bioffvaphies) . 5. * J^'iel d- W orks : their Tech- 
nical Construction and Tactical Application ’ 
(one of a sericss o]‘ military handbooks edited 
by him), 1888, 8va, I Us contributions to 
the ^United Service Institution Journal’ 
(vols. xv-xxviii.) includo papers on ^The 
Military Systems of France and Prussia in 
1870’ (xv.), ^The Winter Campaign of 
Prince Frederick Charles, 1870 -71 The 
Intelligence Duties of the Staff’ (xix.), and 
‘ The Latest Development of the Tactics of 
the Three Anne ’ (xxvii. 439) ; this supple- 
mented a lecture on the same subject given 
ten years before by his younger brother, now 
General Sir Henry Brackenbury. 

[Blackwood’s Msgatzine, clxv. 376; Foster’s 
RoyMl Lineage of our Noble cind Gentle Fami- 
lies, p. 117; Times, 21 June 1800; private in- 
formation.] E, M. L. 

BRACKENBURY or BRAKEN- 
BURY, SiK ROBERT {d. 1486), constable 
of the Tower, was younger son of Thomas 
Brakenbury of Denton, Durham. He was 
descended from an ancient family traceable 
in the county of Durham since the end of 
the twelfth century, lords of the manors of 
Burne Hall, Denton, and Selahy. Robert 
Brakenburjr inherited Selaby, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Barnard Castle, 
which h$.d passed to Richard, duke of 
Gloucester "Rmhard III], in right of his wife, 
Anne NevOe [see Anne, 1466-1485], about 
1474. A tower of the castle still goes by 
the name of Brakenbury's Tower. ^ This 
neighbourhood to one of the duke’s principal 
seats probably led to their acquaintance. 
Nothing^ is heard of him until, taree weeks 
after Richard Ill’s accession, two grants, 
dated 17 July |483, wore made to him ; the 
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first, of the profitable office of master and of the lands granted had been held by the 
■worker of the moneys and keeper of the rebels, and these grants (9 March and 28 May 
king’s exchange at tae Tower of London, 1484) are expressly stated in the patent roll 
with jurisdiction 0 ' 7 er the kingdom of Eng- to have been the reward of his services against 
land and the town of Calais ; the second of them. According to Sir Thomas More, 
the office for life of constable of the Tower. Richard III, being at Gloucester, ‘ sent John 
In the autumn of 1483 came the abortive Green, a creature of his, to Sir Robert 
rising of Buckingham [see Staj’I'OED, Henby, Brackenbury, constable of the Tower, with a 
second Duee op BucKrs'GiLUi]. Eor his letter, desiring him one how or other to make 
ser'vices against the rebels Brakenbury, now away with the two children whom he had in 
styled ‘esquire of the royal body,’ received keeping. Brakenbiirv refused to do it, and 
large grants. He was appointee for life to Green returned to King Richard with the 
the office of receiver of the lordships or constable’s answer,’ the king being then at 
manors of Wrytell, Haveryng, Hoyton, Had- W arwick. Richard thereupon sent Bracken- 
legh, Rayleyh, and Recheford {sic) (Esses) ; bury a letter commanding him to deliver the 
of the cast.e, manor, and lordship of Tun- keys of the Tower to Sir James Tyrrell 
bridge, with ten marks (6/. 135 . id.) fee ; of [q. v.],.who executed the murder. Polydore 
Hadlowe, of the manor or lordship of Pens- Vergil tells substantially the same^ story, 
hurst (Kent), and of the manor, hundred, or except that Richard was at the time at 
lordship of Middelton and Mardon (Kent) Gloucester. The ‘CroylandContinuator’ does 
{Pat. Roll, 8 March 1484). To this re- not mention Brakenbury’s name in the 
ceivership was added the office of surveyor matter. The ultimate authority for the 
of the same places {ib. 29 May). He also story about him must be Tyrrell’s confession, 
received grants {ih. 9 March) of numerous on which, with that of Dighton, the narra- 
manors, mostly in Kent, belonging to Buck- tive of More was founded. Richard arrived 
ingham’s attainted followers. On the same at Gloucester on the night of V'ednesday, 
day (9 March 1484) his grant of the office ' 3 Aug., and at Warwick on the night fol- 
of constable of the Tower was confirmed to lowing. It is improbable^ that Green could 
him for life, with a salary of 100^. a year, have left Gloucester (105 miles from Lon- 
and arrears of salary hitherto unpaid at the ■ don) on the Wednesday night, conferred 
same rate (Rtmee, Feed. xii. 219). Next with Brakenbury, and rejoined Richard at 
day (10 March) he was made keeper of the Warwick (ninetymiles from London), which 
lions &c. in the Tower, with a salary of 12d2. plkce the king must have left on the 5th, 
a day. On 8 April he was nominated a com- for he was at York on i Aug. The circum- 
nussioner of the admiralty, "with the rank of stances of the grants make in favour of 
vice-admiral. His "orevious grants in Kent Brakenbury’s innocence. In any case, sur- 
were enlarged (28 May) by the addition of render of the keys of the Tower by the king’s 
Hastings (Sussex), formerly held by the order could not make him an accessory, 
Cheyne family, and all the rest of the lands though his resumption of them might do so. 
of Roherd in Kent, as well as in Surrey and Brakenbury remained faithful to Richard, 
Sussex. He was nominated commissioner who, when at Nottingham, summoned 
of jaol delivery for Canterbury on 16 July, *by often messengers and letters’ to join him, 
and on the commission of the oeace for Kent and to bring with him ‘ as felows in warr,’ hut 
on 17 July. On 21 Aug. 1484 he was ap- really as prisoners. Sir Thomas Bourchier, 
pointed receiver-general of crown lands in Sir Walter Hungerford', and other suspects. 
Sussex, Kent, and Surrey. Between this Brakenbuiy obeyed, hut his prisoners escaped 
date and 26 Jan. 1485, when he was ap- at Stony Stratford and joined Richmond. 
-Dointed constable of Tunhrid;e Castle for He Hmself held a command under Richard 
life, with a fee of ten marks (CJ. 135. M.), he at Bosworth. According to the ‘ Croyland 
received kmvhthood. He was also made- Contmuator’^he,with other leaders, was slam 
(26 Jan.) steward of the lordship of Ware in flight without having struck a blow. But 
for life. Inawritof inquiry, dated 24 March that he remained staunch to his party is 
1485 (2 R. Ill), he is styled ‘ knight of the attested by tbe inclusion of bis name m the 
king’s body.’ In the third year of Richard III, Act of Attainder of 7 Nov. 1486. As he 
i.e. from 26 June 1486 to the following had but a life interest in his estate of Selaby, 
22 Aug., he was sheriff of Kent, being de- which was held in tail male, that Moperty 
scribed as of the Mote, Ightham., descended to his nephew, Ralph ^aken- 

The dates of these preferments are of some- bury. All his grpts from Richard m were 
value in connection with the historic doubt confiscated, but in 1489 an act was passed 
associated with Brakenbury’s name as to tbe annulling the attainder, so far as regarded 
murder of the princes in the Tower. Most , his other lands, in favour of his two daugh- 
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ters, Anue and Elizalietli, with remainder to 
his iDastard son (name unmentioned). The 
surname of his wife is unknown ; but among 
the manuscripts of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury is one intituled * Littere frater- 
nitatis concesse . . . Roberto Brakenbury 
Armigero et Agneti uxori ejus.’ This pro- 
bably refers to the same person. Tt is dated 
1483. As he was a younger son, his style 
was properly ‘ generosus,’ and ‘ armiger’ was 
doubtless assumed by him on his appoint-*- 
ment as esquire of the royal body after 
Richard Ill’s accession. This fixes approxi- 
mately the date of the letter. 

A branch of the family is said to have 
been settled in Lincolnshire [see Bea^ceen- 
BTTET, SiE Edwaed], from which county 
their name was perhaps originally derived. 

[Eot. Pari, Tol. vi. ; More’s Hist, of the Life 
and Eeign of Eichard III, in Kennet’s Hist, of 
England, Tol. i. (1719); The Cr^yland Con- 
tinuator in Grale’s Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores, 
vol. i. ; Hall’s Chron. 1809 ; Pabyan’a Chron. 
1811 ; Polydnre Vergil, edited by Sir H. EUis 
(Camden Soc.), 1844 ; StoVs Survey, ed. by J, 
Strype (1754), i. 75; Surtees’s Hist, of Durham 
(1840), iv. 17--20; Hasted’s Hist, of Kent (1778- 
1799), vola. i. ii. ; Ninth Rep. of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, 1848, Patent Rolls of 
Richard III; Carte’s Hist, of England (1760), 
i. 819; Henry’s Hist, of areat Britain (1795), 
xii. Append, pp. 420-1 ; Horace Walpole’s ‘His- 
toric Doubts,’ Works (1798), ii. 138 ; Ramsay’s 
Lancaster and York (lS92),n. 512, 513 ; Gard- 
ner’s Life and Reign of Richard III, 1878 ; 
Engl. Hist. Rev. (1891), vi. 250, 444 ; Metcalfe’s 
Book of Knights, 1885_; Gent. Mag. (1796) 
Ixvi. ii, 1012; Inq. p.m.in App. to 44th Rep. of 
the Deputy Keeper of Public Records, p, 324.1 

I. S. L. 

BRADLAUGH, CHARLES (1833- 
1891), freethought advocate and politician, 
bom on 26 Sept. 1833 at Hoxton, was the 
eldest son of Charles Bradlaugh, solicitor’s 
clerk, and Elizabeth Trimhy. He was edu- 
cated at local elementary schools, and at the 
age of twelve became office boy to the firm 
employing his father. Two years later he was 
clerk to^ a coal merchant. The strife which 
^set his life began early. At the age of 
clergyman of some doubts 
which he had of a theological nature, and 
this resulted in his being compelled to leave 
home m 1849 and accept the hospitality of 
some political friends, one of whom was the 
widow of Richard Garble [q. v.] An attempt 
to make a hying as a coal agent failed owing 
to the notoriety he was acquiring as an advo- 
cate of freethought, and in despair he 
enlisted in the army as a private soldier on 

lbo6 ins family procured his discharge, and 


he returned to London, where after a time 
he obtained em-iloyment as message boy 
to a solicitor. He was soon promoted to 
the management of the common law de- 
partment in the office, and while serving 
in this capacity under various employers he 
acquired that Lcnowledge of the law which 
he put to such effective use in the many law 
cases in which he found himself involved. On 
his return to London he had entered into the 
propaganda of freethought and radical prin- 
ciples at Sunday open-air meetings, and to 
shield himself in his week-day employment 
adopted the nom de guerre Hconoclast,’ 
which he used until his first contest at 
Northam-oton in 1868. In 1868 he began 
the platform campaign in the provinces, 
which lasted until close upon his death, and 
vvhich was marked in its earlier stages bv 
riotous opposition and by frequent conflicts 
with the police authorities, His nlatform 
oratory and his powers of physica'". endur- 
ance rapidly won for him a large personal 
following, and he became the popular leader 
of an extreme party in the country, chiefly 
composed of working men, which combined 
freethought in religion and republicanism in 
politics. His connection with t-ie freethought 
and republican weekly periodical, the ‘ Na- 
tional Reformer,’ lastec from the founding 
of the paper in 1860 b.y some Sheffield free- 
thinkers until his death, with a short break, 
1863-6. He became proprietor of the paper 
in 1862. In 1868 he was secretary to the fund 
started to defend Mr. E. Truelove for pub- 
lishing a defence of Orsini for attempting to 
assassinate Napoleon III ; he was a member 
of the parliamentary reform league of 1866, 
and his resolution committed tlie league to 
set aside the police prohibition and go on with 
the meeting which _ed to the railings of Hyde 
Park being pulled down on 22 July 1866. 
He drew up t ne first draft (afterwards altered) 
of the Fenian proclamation issued in 1867. 
He was sent to Sefior Oastelar, the Spanish 
republican leader, in 1870 as the envoy of 
the English republicans, and on the esta- 
blishment of the French republic in the same 
y^s^ he was nominated as candidate for a 
division of Paris; on the outbreak of the 
commune he went to act as an intermediary 
between Thiers and the communists, but was 
arrested at Calais and sent back. 

Resolved to secure a seat in the House of 
Commons, Bradlaugh stood for Northampton 
in 1868, hut was unsuccessful at the polls. 
His notoriety greatly alarmed the minds of 
the religious and conservative sections of the 
electors, and every effort was made to defeat 
him. A similar result attended his second 
candidature in the same constituency in 1874 ; 
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but in 1880, on the third occasion that he struggle. He had fought single-handed- 
offered himself for election, he was returned. Although he was a follower of the liberal 
On 3 May he presented himself at the house government, it gave him very half-hearted 
with a view to t ahl-n ■ his seat, and- he then support in his efforts to tahe his seat ; its 
claimed the right to arirm instead of swearing action was mainly confined to unsuccessful 
an oath on the bible. He thus initiated a endeavours to alter the law so as to enable 
struggle with the House of Commons which him to affirm. He was re-elected for orth- 
lasted for six years and involved him in eight ; amnton in the general election of J une 1SS6, 
actions in the law courts. The war began ; and thenceforth sat in the House of Com- 
when the question of his claim to the right mons unchallenged until his death four and 
to affirm on 3 May 18S0 was referred to a a half years later. 

select committee, which, by the casting vote Bradlaugh’s efiorts to maintain^ the free- 
of its chairman, decided against him. On dom of the press in issuing criticisms on 
23 June he appeared at the bar of the House religious belief and on sociological ques- 
of Commons, and, refusing to retire, was tions involved him in several law-suits, 
taken away in custody. On 2 July he took which kept him constantly in debt. In 1868 
his seat in consequence of a motion having . he was prosecuted by the government for 
been passed on the previous day that he could ' having failed to give securities against the 
affirm and sit at his own risk. Having voted, publication of blasphemy and sedition in the 
the legality of his action was contested and ‘ National Reformer.’ _n the end he out- 
he was unseated. Re-elected on 9 April 1881, manoeuvred the government, and the re- 
he consented to remain inactive while the strictions on the popular press imposed by 
government introduced an aflhcmatiou bill, the security laws were withdrawn. Another 
which, however, had to be dropped. On contest, 1867— 9, which arose out of a refusal 
3 Aug. he attempted to force his way into of a judge to hear his evidence, on the ground 
the house, but was ejected by force. "VVTien that he was an atheist, and therefore could 
the new session opened, 20 Feb. 1882, he not take the oath, led to the passing of the 
appeared at the bar, and advancing up the Evidence Amendment Act, 1869, which en- 
floor he pulled a testament out of his pocket abled the evidence of freethinkers to be taken, 
and administered the oath to himself. Next The most notorious of these suits was that 
day he was expelled, and a new wnt for relating to a pamphlet by one Khowlton, 
Northampton was issued. He was re-elected entitled * The Fruits of Philosophy,’ which 
on 2 March, bnt the struggle in parliament dealt with the question of population and 
was allowed to rest whLe that in the law the need of restraining its increase, 1877- 
courts was proceeding. His opponents were 1878. The prosecution ended in favour of 
endeavouring to make Bradlaugh bankrupt Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, with whom he 
by imposing upon him the financial conse- had been indicted as joint publishers of the 
quences of his vote in parliament in the pre- pamphlet ; and the effect of them victory was 
viousyearj he was suing the deputy sergeant- to remove the remaining restrictioim on the 
at-armsoftheHouseofCommonsforassault; liberty of the press. This connection with 
a friendly action to test the le-al right of the Mrs. Besant is one of the most important 
House of Commons to exclude him was being episodes in Bra^ugh’s life. He met her in 
promoted ; and another prosecution for bias- 187 4, and for thirteen years their names "^©re 
phemous libel was commenced. A second joined together in freethought and political 
affirmation bill was introduced on 20 Feh. work, until Mrs, Besant refused to fol^w 
1883, and rejected by three votes on 3 May. Bradlaugh in his opposition to socialism. The 
Next day Bradlaugh presented himself for the separation was formally made in 1885, when 
fourth time at the bar of the house, and on Mrs. Besant ceased to he joint editor of the 
9 July a resolution was passed excluding him. ‘National Reformer.’ 1 t> t. 

Again at the opening of the new session in As a result of this propaganda Bradlaugh 
February 1884 he appeared, but he was im- found it impossible to carry on any occupa- 
mediately excluded, 11 Feb. 1884, and next tion, and from 1870 he lived by his pen and 
day a new writ was issued. Although re- the aid of appreciative friends. Towards the 
elected hedidnottroiiblethehouseagain until end of his life a public subscription reheved 
6 July 1885, when he was again excluded, him of the last of his debts. As a sitting 
At the general election held in November member of parliament from 1885 to 1890 he 
that year he was elected once more, and ischieflyrememberedfor the unipuai number 
when parliament met on 13 Jan. following of measures the passage of whicb^e secured; 
the new speaker (afterwards Viscount Peel) the chief of them was the ainnn^ion biU 
would not allow any objection being made legalising the substitution of an affirmation 
to his taking the oath. This ended the for an oath both in the House of Commons 
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and the law courts, which was passed on 'Grantley Grange’ (1874) and ' Nelly Hamil- 
9 Aug. 1888. In 1889 he was nominated a ton’ (1876), while an uncle, William Bradley 
member of the royal commission on yaccina- of Leamington, wrote * Sketches of the Poor 
tion. He took a special interest in questions by a retired Guardian.’ After education at 
relating to India, and interested himself so the Kidderminster grammar school, Bradley 
deeply in the social and political condition went up in 1846 to University College, 
of the natives that he was known as ‘ the Durham, where he was a Thorp and founds- 
member for India.’ In 1889 he attended the tion scholar. He graduated B.A. in 1848, 
Indian national congress at Bombay, and was and took his licentiateship of theology in 
received with great honour. He became very 1849. Not being of age to take orders, he 
popular with the House of Commons, and on appears to have stayed a year at Oxford, 
27 Jan. 1891, on the motion of William Alex- pursuinj various studies, thou :h he never 
ander Hunter [q. v. Suppl.], it unanimously matricu_ated, and while there he formed a 
expunged from its journals its resolutions lifelong friendship with John George Wood 
expelling him. But at that time Bradlaugh [q.v.], the future naturalist. For a year or so 
was lying unconscious at his house in Circus he worked in the clergy schools at Kidder- 
Boad, St. John’s Wood, London, and he died minster. In 1860 he was ordained by the 
on the 30th. He was buried at Brookwood. bishop of Ely (T urton) to the curacy of 
His portrait was presented by subscription to Glattou-with-Holme, H untingdonshire. He 
the National Liberal Club after his death. remained there over four years, during 
He married, on 5 June 1855, Alice, eldest which he described for the ‘ Illustrated Lon- 
daughter of Abraham Hooper, and by her don News’ the extensive work of draining 
had one son and two daughters. W’'hittlesea Mere, then being carried out by 

Bradlaugh’s writings were mostly contro- William Wells of Hohnewood. In 1857 
versial pamphlets and press articles. Some Bradley was appointed vicar of Bobbington in 
of his pamphlets went into several editions, Staffordshire. From 1859 to 1871 he was rec- 
the best known being (1) * Impeachment tor of Den ton- with- Caldecote, Himtingdon- 
of the House of Brunswick,’ London, 1872; shire. In 1871 he became rector of Stretton, 

(2) ' Land for the People,’ London, 1877; Rutlandshire, where he carried through a 

(3) ^Perpetual Pensions,’ London, 1880; much-needed restoration of the church, at a 

(4) ‘John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough,’ cost of nearly 2,000^. In order to raise the 
London, 1884. He was also connected funds he gave lectures in the midland towns, 
editorially with the ‘ London Investigator,’ andwasmuchindemandasanauthorityupon 
vols. V. and vi. 1854, &c.; ‘Half-hours with ‘Modern Humourists,’ ‘Wit and Humour,’ 
the Freethinkers,’ London, 1866, &c. ; * The and ‘ Light Literature.’ 

National Secular Society’s Almanac,’ Lon- Bradley was a friend and associate of 
don, 1869, &c. ; ‘ Freethinkers’ Textbook,’ Cruikshank, Frank Smedley, Mark Lemon, 
London, 1876, &c. Reports of the public and Albert Smith (for whose serials, ‘ The 
debates in which he took part were fre- Month,’ ‘ The Man in the Moon,’ and ‘ The 
quently published. He also wrote his ‘Auto- Town and Country Miscellany,’ he began to 
biography,’ London, 1873; ‘ Genesis: its Au- write about 1850), He generally wrote for 
thorshb and Authenticity,’ London, 1882; the press under the pseudonym of ‘Outhbert 
‘The True Story of my Parliamentary Bede,’ the names of the two patron saints of 
Struggle,’ London, 1882; ‘Rules, Customs, Durham. His one marked literary success 
and Ifrocedure of the House of Commons,’ was obtained in 1863, when he produced 
London, 1889. ‘ The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an 

[Charles Bradiangh, by Hypatia Bradlaugh Oxford Freshman. With numerous iUus- 
Bonner and John M. Robertson; Autobiography, trations designed and drawn on the wood 
supra; Life hj A. S. Headingly; Review of by the author.’ Bradley had the greatest 
Reviews, March 1891 ; Annie Besant; an Auto- difficulty in finding a publisher, but part i. 
biography, by Mrs. Besant ; Collection of Broad- was eventually issued by Nathaniel Cooke 
sides, Ballacs, &c., issued in connection with of the Strand as one of his shilling ‘ Books 
Northampton election in Brit. Mus.] for the Rail’ in October 1853. Part ii. ap- 

J. B. M. peared in 1864, and part iii. in 1856, The 
BRADLEY, EDWARD (1827-1889), three parts were then bound in one volume, 
author of ‘Verdant Green,’ the second son of which one hundred thousand copies had 
of Thomas Bradley, surgeon of Baddermin- been sold by 1870 ; subsequently the book 
ster, who came of a somewhat ancient Wor- was issued in a sixpenny form, and the sale 
c^tersMre and clerical family, was horn on was more than doubled. The total amount 
2o March 1827. A brother, Thomas Wal- that Bradley received for his work was 8501. 
dron Bradley, was author of two novels, The three original parts are now scarce, and 
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fetehed over five guineas in 1890. Th.e 
picture of * Master Verdant kissing the Maids 
on the Stairs after his return from Oxford 
College’ was omitted from the later editions. 

Verdant Green contains portraits of Br. 
Plumptre, vice-chancellor 18-8-52, Dr. Bliss, 
registrar of the university, and ‘ the waiter at 
the Mitre,’ while Mr. Bouncer reproduces 
many traits of the Bev. J. G. Wood. Ver- 
dant Green himself is a kind of undergra- 
duate Pickwick, and the hook is full of 
harmless fun. When we regard the diffi- 
culty of the subject, the general fidelity with 
which one side of university life is depicted, 
and the fact that Bradley was not himself 
an Oxford man, we can scarcely refuse a 
certain measure of Genius to the author. 
Taine used it effectively (together with ^Pen- 
dennis’ and 'Tom Brown at Oxford’) as 
material for his tableau of an English uni- 
versity in his ' Notes sur I’Angleterre.’ A 
sequel by Bradley, produced many years later 
as ‘ Little Mr. Bouncer and his friend Ver- 
dant Green’ (1878), did not approach the 
original in vigour, nor can much success be 
claimed for the Cambridge rival of 'Ver- 
dant Green,’ ' The Cambndje Freshman, or 
Memoirs of Mr. Golijhtly ’ (1871), by Martin 
Legrand (i.e. James Pace), with illustrations 
by ' Phiz.’ 

In 1883, on the presentation of Lord Ave- 
land, Bradley left Stretton for the vicarage 
of Lenton with Hanby, near Grantham. 
There, as elsewhere, he was indefatigable as 
a parochial or *aniser, establishing a free 
library, a school bank, winter entertainments, 
and improvement societies. He died, greatly 
regretted by all who came into contact with 
his kindly personality, at the vicarage, Len- 
ton, on 12 Dec. 1889. He was buried in 
the churchyard of Stretton, which he had 
laid out durinj his incumbency there. In 
December 1858 he married Harriet Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Samuel Hancocks of 
"Volverley, Worcester. By her he left two 
sons, Cuthbert Bradley and the Rev. Henry 
Waldron Bradley. Portraits are reproduced 
in the 'Illustrated London News,’ 'Boy’s 
Own Paper’ (February 1890), and Spiel- 
mann’s ‘History of Punch’ (1892). As a 
young man, then closely shaven and very 
pale, Bradley was introduced to Douglas 
Jerrold as ‘ Mr. Verdant Green.’ ' Mr. Ver- 
dant Green? ’ said Jerrold; ‘ I should have 
thought it was Mr. Blanco White.’ 

Commencing with ‘ Bentley’s’ in 1846, 
Bradley (as E. B. or ‘ Cuthbert Bede’) con- 
tributed to a great number of papers and 
periodicals, including ‘Punch’ (1847-55), 
' All the Tear Hound,’ ' Illustrated London 
Magazine ’ (1853-5), ' The Field/ ' St. James’s’ 


and 'The Gentleman’s’ magazines, 'Leisure 
Hour,’ ' Quiver,’ ' Notes and Queries’ (1852- 
1886), ' The Boy’s Own Paper,’ and the ' Illus- 
trated London News,’ for which paper he 
conducted a double acrostic column, com- 
mencing 30 Aug. 1856. He claimed to have re- 
introduced the double acrostic into England. 
His separate publications comprise : 

I. ' Love’s Provocations,’ 1855. 2. ' Photo- 
graphic Pleasures popularly portrayed with 
Pen and Pencil,’ 18*55, 18*^64 . 3. ‘ Motley. 
Prose and V'erse, Grave and Gay,’ with cuts 
by the author, 1855. 4. ‘Medley. Prose and 
Averse,’ 1856. 5. ' Shilling Book of Beauty,’ 
edited and illustrated by Cuthbert Bede, 
1856, 12mo. (Like 3 and 4, a miscellany of 
parodies, many of them his own, in prose and 
verse.) 6. ‘ Tales of College Life,’ 1856. 

7. ‘ Nearer and Dearer’ (a novelette), 1857. 

8. ' Fairy Fables’ (illustrated by A. Crow- 
quill), 1858. 9. ' Funny Figures,’ 1858. 10. 

‘ Happy Hours at Wynford Grange,’ 1858. 

II. ‘ Humour, Wit, and Satire,’ 1860. 
12. ‘ Glencreggan, or a Highland Home in 
Cantire,’ 2 vols. 1861. 13. ' The Curate of 
Cranston,’ with other prose and verse, 1862. 
14. ‘ Tour in Tartan Land,’ 1863. 15. ' Hand- 
book to Hosslyn and Hawthornden,’ 1864. 
16. ‘ The White Wife, with other Stories, 
supernatural, romantic, and legendary’ 
(sequel to 12), 1865. 17. ‘ The Hook’s Gar- 
den ; Essays and Sketches,’ 1865. 18. ‘ Mat- 
tins and Muttons’ (a Brighton love story), 
2 vols. 1866. 19. ' A Holiday Ramble in the 
Land of Scott,’ 1869. 20. ‘ Fotheringay and 
Mary Queen of Scots,’ 1886. 

'Durham University Journal, January and 
Feoruary 1890; Times, 13 Dec. 1889; Bio- 
graph, vi. 612; Men of the Time, 12th edit.; 
Grantham Journal, 14 and 21 Dec. 1889 ; Boy’s 
Own Paper, July 1889, February 1890; Truth, 
21 Dec. 1889 ; Crockford’s Clerical Direct. 1890 ; 
Hamilton’s Book of Parodies ; Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. passim; Spielmanu’s Hist, of Punch, 
1895; Halkett and Laing’s Anon, and Pseud on. 
Lit.; Hamst’s Fictitious Names, 1868; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. s,v. ‘ Bede, G.*] T. S. 

BRADSHAW, HENRY (1831-1886), 
scholar, antiquary, and librarian, was the 
third son of Joseph Hoare Bradshaw and 
Catherine, daughter of R. Stewart of BaUin- 
toy, CO. Antrim. His father, a partner in 
Hoare’s bank, belon ed to the Irish branch 
of an old En^sh family, long settled in 
Chesbire and TOerbyshire, and was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends until his mar- 
riage. Henry Bradshaw was horn in Lon- 
don on 3 Feb. 1831, He was educated at 
Temple Grove and at Eton, first as an oppi- 
dan, then, after his father’s death, in college. 
After attaining the captaincy of the school 
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he "became a scholar of King’s College, Cam“ 
bridge, early in 1850. His undergraduate 
life was uneventful. He studied in a de- 
sultory manner, spent much of his time in 
the university library, read Wordsworth and 
Kehle, Tennyson and Kingsley with avidity, 
discussed literature and tneology, and made 
many friends, among them E. W. Benson, 
F. J. A. Hort, H. M. Butler, H. E. Luard, 
B. F. Westcott, and George Williams. The 
college was then confined to Eton men, hut 
most of Bradshaw’s friends were outside its 
walls. Early in 1853 he became, in what 
was then the ordinary course of things, a 
fellow of his college. King’s men still enr 
ioyed the doubtful privilege of obtaining a 
degree without examination,* but Bradshaw 
resolved to enter for honours, and in 1864 
took a second class in the classical tripos. 
Soon afterwards he accepted a post as assis- 
tant-master in St. Columba’a College, near 
Dublin, a school founded some ten years 
earlier on high-church lines. Here Brad- 
shaw remained two years, but, finding the 
•work more and more uncongenial, he re- 
signed in April 1856, and returned to Cam- 
bridge. 

In November 1856 Bradshaw became an 
assistant in the university library. He 
seems to have hoped that his appointment 
would afford him opportunities and leave 
him time for study ; but in this he was dis- 
appointed, and in June 1858 he resigned. 
P-e remained, however, at Cambridge, and 
emploj^ed his now too abundant leisure in 
mastering the earlier contents of the library. 
In order to retain his services for the univer- 
sity, a special post was created for him. The 
manuscripts — of which a catalogue was then 
in course of publication — were in disorder, 
and the early printed books were scattered. 
Bradshaw was appointed in June 1859 at a 
nominal salary, afterwards increased, to 
supervise and rearrange these treasures. In 
the space of eight years, during which he 
held this char 'e, he worked a complete re- 
form in the cepartment, made many dis- 
coveries, enabled a correct catalogue of the 
manuscripts to be drawn up, and established 
his reputation as a bibliographer. He 
laboured with unremitting industry, and in 
the process of identifying the printers of 
early books, or unravelling the history of 
n^uscripts, he made frequent journeys to 
different parts of England and the continent, 
and gained a first-hand acquaintance with 
most of the great libraries of this country and 
of Europe. He also attained a knowledge of 
manylangua ’eSyOriental as weU as Euroueam, 
sufficient at *east for the purposes of identi- 
fication and deBcription. He had already, 


in 1857, discovered the ' Book of Deer ’ a 
manuscript copy of the Gospels according to 
the Vulgate version, containing charters in 
Gaelic, which are among the earliest remains 
of that language. This volume was even- 
tually edited by John Stuart (1813-1877) 
[c . V.], and published by the Spalding Club 
(1869). The discovery (1858) of a large 
number of Celtic ‘ glosses ’ in a manuscript 
of Juvencus was tae first of many similar 
finds which placed the study of the early 
Celtic languages on a new basis. In 1862 
Bradshaw rediscovered the Vaudois mauu- 
scrbts, which had been brought to England 
by Samuel Morland, Cromwell’s envoy to 
the^ court of Savoy, and, having been de- 
posited in the university library, had been 
lost to view for nearly two centuries. This 
discovery possessed not only philological in- 
terest — for these manuscripts contain some 
of the earliest remains of the Waldensian 
language and literature — but were also his- 
torically important. On the strength of a 
date in the poem called ‘ La Nobla Leyton,’ 
Morland, in his * History of the Evangelical 
Churches of Piedmont,’ had dated back the 
origin of Vaudois Protestantism to the 
twelfth century. Bradshaw, however, dis- 
covered that an erasure had changed 1400 
into 1100 : and furtlier examination proved 
that the poems themselves, and therefore, so 
far at least as their evidence was concerned, 
the tenets which they expressed, could not 
be dated earlier than the fifteenth century. 
In 1863 he took a prominent part in expos- 
in • the pretences of the forger Simonides, 
who professed to have written with his own 
hand the Codex Sinaiticus, discovered by 
Tischendorf in 1859. In 1866 Bradsbaw 
made an important addition to early Scottish 
literature by bringing to light two hitherto 
unknown works, apparently by Barbour — 
the ‘ Siege of Troy ’ and the ^ Lives of the 
Saints.’ These poems were edited in 1881 
by Dr. 0. Horstmann. Their authorship is 
still matter of dispute. Meanwhile Bar- 
hour’s ^Teater contemporarievS, Chaucer and 
Wjclifie, were engaging a large share of 
Bradshaw’s attention. As an undergraduate 
he had studied Chaucer ; he now examined 
all the manuscripts of the poet, mastered the 
history of the text, discovered in the rhyme- 
test a means of detecting spurious works, 
and projected, along with Ilr. Earle and 
Mr. Ald'is Wright, a complete edition of the 
poet. He acquired such a knowledge of 
Wycliffe that he was invited by 
Wjaddington Shirley [q. v.] to take part in the 
edition of Wycliffe ’s works which tSat scholar 
was preparing; but, before anything came 
of this project, Shirley died (1866). At 
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the same time Bradshaw was actively en- 
gaged in the study of early printing — a study 
naturally connected with his researches in 
manuscripts. Beginning with Caxton, he 
helped William Blades [q. v. Suppl.] in the 
preparation of his great work on that printer; 
1)ut English printing- could not be mastered 
without a knowledge of the presses from 
which it had sprung. He studied especially 
the Dutch, Flemish, and Rhenish printing, 
and was thus drawn into friendship with 
Holtrop, Vanderliaeghen and other leading 
bibliographers on the continent. 

"WTien the post of librarian fell vacant in 
1864 Bradshaw was pressed to stand, but 
declined. On the resignation of J\Ir. Mayor, 
three years later, the general voice of the 
university called him to succeed; and he 
was elected librarian without opposition on 
8 March 1867. In one respect the appoint- 
ment was a misfortune, for it prevented 
Bradshaw from carrying any of his multi- 
farious researches to the point at which, in 
his view, publication of anything but details 
was possible. He did not cease to be a stu- 
dent, but his real student-days were over. 
Always working as much for others as for 
himself, always slow to generalise, and apt 
to be led on from one field of research to 
another, he now found the obstacles to pub- 
lication insurmountable. The superinten- 
dence of a great public institution occupied 
much of his time ; attacks of illness not un- 
fi’equently disabled him; and towards the 
end of his life he took a larger part in the 
general affairs of the university. Accumu- 
lation of knowledge and experience had 
reached such a point that a few more years 
of uninterrupted work might have enabled 
him to produce a scholarly edition of Chaucer, 
a history of early typography, a treatise on 
later mediseval liturgies, with valuable con- 
tributions to Celtic philology, early Irish 
literature, and kindred subjects. BLis tem- 
perament was indeed such that he might in 
any case have gone on inquiring and never 
producing as long as he lived ; but, at all 
events, tne rec uisite leisure was denied him. 
The amount o= his published work is small, 
and the reputation which he enjoyed anaong 
contemporaries will be almost unintelligible 
to those who never knew him, and who are 
unaware how much of his labour took shape 
in the productions of others. On the other 
hand, he was not in every respect fitted for 
the duties of a librarian. His knowledge of 
the books in his charge was only equalled 
by his readiness to place it at the service of 
any diligent inquirer ; but the work of orga- 
nisation was not congenial to him, and he 
more than once contemplated resigning his 


post. Nevertheless, he laboured hard to cope 
with the difficulties of his task, and suc- 
cess came in the end. Before he died ink 
had, to a large extent, rescued the library 
from the somewhat chaotic condition in 
which he found it. He presided at the fifth 
meeting of the Library Association, held at 
Cambridge in 1882, and won the esteem of 
all the members present. Meanwhile he 
continued, so far as was possible, his re- 
searches, especially in Celtic languages and 
liturgiology. He explored the early history 
of the collection of ecclesiastical canons 
known as the ^ Hibernensis,’ unravelled many 
of the difficulties connected with the curious 
low-Latin poem entitled ‘HispericaEamina,’ 
established the differences w^hieh separate 
Breton from other Celtic dialects, and threw 
new light on mediaeval cathedral organisa- 
tion by tracing the development of the Lin- 
coln statutes. In the midst of these labours, 
when his popularity and influence in the 
university and his reputation in the world 
of scholars were at their height, he died 
suddenly of heart disease in the night of 
10-11 Feb. 1886. 

In person Bradshaw was of middle height, 
broad-shouldered, and latterly somewhat 
stout. His hair was crisp, of a reddish- 
brown colour, and always kept very short. 
The face was clean-shaved and of a some- 
what eighteenth-century type. The eyes 
were grey-blue; the features massive, but 
regular and finely cut, with a sensitive 
mouth. A portrait of him by^H. Herkomer, 
R.A., hangs in the hall of jxing’s College. 
His religious views were those of the church 
of England, but he was wide-minded and 
tolerant. In politics he was a conservative 
reformer. He sympathised strongly with 
the abolition of tests and the changes intro- 
duced by the university statutes of 1882. 
Though not a skilled musician, he had a con- 
siderable knowledge of music, and delighted 
in hearing the works of great composers, 
especially Bach. Naturally quick-tempered, 
he had great self-control : but the slightest 
appearance of meanness, pretence, or un- 
cnaritableness roused his indignation. In 
conversation he was not epigrammatic hut 
■persuasive, full without being tedious, frank 
'but tactful, frequently ironical but never 
bitter. Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of his character was the combination of 
strength, uprightness, and personal reserve, 
with quick sympathies and unusual tender- 
ness of heart. Though by no means univer- 
sal in his friendships, he possessed an un- 
equalled capacity for making and keeping 
friends, especially among younger men ; and 
in every generation of undergraduates some 
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two or three became attached to him for 
life. Such as enjoyed this privilege were 
■permanently influenced not only by the 
■^jeauty and elevation of bis character, but 
by the high ideal of scholarship which he 
kept before him, the scientific thoroughness 
of his methods, and the absolute disregard 
of self which marked his relations to others 
and his devotion to the cause of learning. 
As a memorial of the scholar, and in order 
to carry on his work in one department, the 
‘ Henry Bradshaw Society ’was founded in 
1890 ‘for the editing of rare liturgical 
texts.’ 

The most important of Bradshaw’s pub- 
lished works, consisting of eight ‘ Memo- 
randa,’ or short treatises concerning early 
typography, Chaucer, Celtic antiquities, &c., 
with various papers communicated to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, have been 
collected in one volume and edited by Mr. 
F. Jenkinson (Cambridge, 1889, 8vo). 

[A Memoir of Henry Bradshaw, by G-. W. 
Prothero, 1888; Collected Papers of Henry 
Bradshaw, 1889; personal recolleetions.] 

G. W. P. 

BRADY, HENRY BOWMAN (1835- 
1891), naturalist and pharmacist, son of 
Henry Brady, medical practitioner, of Gates- 
head, and his wife, Hannah Bowman of 
One Ash Grange, Derbyshire, was born at 
Gateshead on ^28 Feb. 1835. He was edu- 
cated at Friends’ schools at Ackworth and 
at Tulketh Hall, near Preston. On leaving 
school in 1850 he was apprenticed to Thomas 
Harvey, a pharmaceutical chemist at Leeds. 
He afterwards studied under Dr. Thomas 
Richardson at the Newcastle College of 
Medicine, and in 1855, after passing the 
examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
set up in business for himself at 40 Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His energy 
and industry soon made him noted, and he 
ultimately carried on a large ex-port trade, 
retirin • from business in 1876. During this 
period he had been closely associated with 
the Pharmaceutical Society, served on its 
council several years, and at another period 
acted as one of its examiners. He was also 
originator of the ^ British Pharmaceutical 
Congress, and president at the meetin 's in 
Brighton in 1872, and Bradford in 1873. 

_ Brady became a fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety on 17 March 1859, but resigned in 1887 ; 
he was also a fellow of the Geological So- 
ciety from 1864, of the Royal Society from 
1874, serving on its council in 1888, and 
of the Zoological Society from 1888. He 
received the honorary decree of LL.D. of 
Aberdeen University in 1388, and was the 
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recipient of a gold medal from the em- 
peror of Austria in acknowledgment of as- 
sistance rendered to the Hof-Museum at 
Vienna. He was also made a corresponding 
member of the Imperial Geological Institute 
at Vienna, and an honorary member of the 
Royal Bohemian Museum at Prague. 

He had never been strong in health, and 
often had to winter abroad. After 1876 he 
travelled a great deal, and twice went round 
the world. Resolving in 1 890 to winter at 
Bournemouth, the unusually severe season 
proved fatal to him, and he died there, un- 
married, on 3 Jan. 1891. He was buried at 
the Jesmond old cemetery, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

A keen love of natural history, inherited 
from his father and fostered at his schools, 
led him to associate himself with the many 
eminent naturalists of his city, where he 
lectured on botany at the Durham College of 
Medicine. He early devoted special atten- 
tion to the Foraminifera, on which he be- 
came the leading authority, his labours on 
this subject culminating in the ‘ Report on 
the Foraminifera collected by H.M.S. Chal- 
lenger’ (London, 1884, 2 vole. 4to), still 
the foremost work on this group of animals. 

In addition to his great work, Brady was 
author of: 1. ‘ Monograph of the Foramini- 
fera of the Crag. Part i.,’ written in con- 
junction with V^illiam Kitchin Parker ”q.v.] 
and Professor T. Rupert Jones, one o- the 
Palseontographical Society’s Monographs, 
London, 1866, 4to. 2. ‘ Monograph of Car- 
boniferous and Permian Foraminifera,’ for the 
same society, London, 1876, 4to. 3. ‘ Cata- 
logue of British recent Foraminifera,’ written 
with J. D. Siddall, Chester, 1879, 8vo. ^ He 
also contributed notes on the Foraminifera 
to Nares’s ‘ Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Polar Sea ’ (1878) ; on the Rhizopoda to 
Markham’s ‘ Polar .Reconnaissance ’ (1881) ; 
on Foraminifera to Tizard and Murray’s ‘ Ex- 
ploration of the Faroe Channel’ (1882) ; and 
'between 1864 and 1883 some thirty papers 
on these microzoa to various scientific jour- 
nals. 

The genus Bradyma, in the Foraminifera, 
was created in his honour by Valerian von 
Holler in 1878. 

[Newcastle Daily Journal, 15 Jan. 1891 ; 
Proc. Royal Soc. vol. 1, p. x ; Quarterly Journal 
Geol. Soc. Proc. xlvii. 64; Geol. Mag. 1891, 
p. 95 ; Brit. Mas. Oat. ; Nat. Hist. Mus. Cat. ; 
Royal Soc. Cat.] B. B. W. 

BRADY, HUGH (d. 1584), bishop of 
Meath, was an Irishman by birth, and a 
native of the diocese of Meath. He is said 
to have been born at Dunboyne by one 
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account, and by another to have been son of 
Sir Denys O’Grady or O’Brady of Fassa- 
more, co. Clare (Coga^S", Diocese of Meath, 
ii. 17 ; Cotton, Fasti Fed. Hih. iii. 116) ; 
but the son of Sir Denys appears to have 
been a different Hugh Brady (cf. Cal. Fiants, 
Eliz. Ko. 3943). The bishop was on his 
appointment described by the English privy 
council as * one Hugh Bradby [sic], one of 
that nation, a graduate in Oxford, being a 
professor of divinity, and well commended 
for his conversation’ {Cal. Carew MSS. 
1515-71, p. 359) ; but no one of that name 
appears in the university register. Brady 
was appointed bishop of Meath by patent 
dated 2.. Oct. 1563. He arrived at Dublin 
on 3 Dec. 1563 following, and was conse- 
crated on the 19t.h. He was almost imme- 
diately sworn of the Irish privy council, of 
which he remained an active member until 
his death {Sist. MSS. Comm. 15th Bep. 
Apo. iii. 130 sqq.) He was also energetic 
in cefending his bishopric against the attacks 
of Shane O’Neill [q. v.] His conduct as 
bishop of Meath was warmly commended ; 
the lord deputy, Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.], 
wrote that ^ms preaching was good, his 
•’udgment grave, his life exemplary, and his 
hospitality well maintained’ {Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1509-73, p. 298). He 
made a parochial visitation of his diocese 
in 1576, accompanied Sidney on his western 
tour in the following year, and restored the 
ruined church of KeUs in 1578; in 1568 
the bishopric of Clonmacnoise was united to 
that of 3^eath by act of parliament. 

Brady’s virtues and abilities suggested 
his promotion to the archbishopric of Dub- 
lin in 1566, when Hugh Curwen [q. v.] was 
translated to Oxford. In April 156d the lord 
deputy and Adam Loftus [q. v.], archbishop 
of Armagh, urged Brady^s promotion, but 
soon afterwards Brady had a dispute with 
Loftus ‘ in the execution of the commission 
for causes ecclesiastical,’ and in September 
Loftus wrote that Brady was ‘ unfit’ for the 
archbishopric. Eventually Loftus secured 
his own translation to Dublin, and Brady 
remained bishop of Meath until his deatt 
on 13 Feb. 1583-4. He was buried in 
Dunboyne parish church. His widow Alice, 
daughter of Lord-chancellor Robert Weston 
V.], who afterwards married Sir Geoffrey 
Fenton [q. v.], was described as ^a very 
virtuous and religious lady, charged with 
many children ’ {ib. 1574r-'85, p. 511) ; the 
eldest son, Luke, graduated M.A. from 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1592 (Fosteb, 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714). 

[Cal. State Papers, Ireland, 1609-85 ; Cal. 
Carew MSS. ; Cal. Fiants, Ireland ; Hist. MSS. 


Comm. 15th Rep. A'Dp. iii, ; Ware's Bishops (ed. 
Karris); Mant’s Hist. Church of Ireland; 
Cotton’s Fasti; Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors.] 

BRAMLEY-MOORE, JOHN (1800- 
1886), chairman of the Liverpool docks, 
youngest son of Thomas Moore, was bom at 
Leeds in 1800. As a young man he went 
out to the Brazils to engage in trade, and 
lived for several years at Rio de Janeiro, 
where in 1828 he entertained the officers of 
the exploring ships Bea le and Adventure. 
On his return to Englanc. in 1835 he settled 
at Liverpool as a merchant, and soon began 
to interest himself in public affairs. In 1841 
he was elected hy the town council as an 
alderman, an office which he held for twenty- 
four years. In 1841 he became a member 
of the dock committee (afterwards called 
the dock hoard), and in the following year 
was appointed chairman. Foreseeing that 
great extensions of the docks would in the 
future be required, he induced his committee 
to agree to some bold proposals, resulting in 
1846 in an arrangement with the Earl of 
Derby by which two miles of the foreshore 
of the river Mersey, from the borou;h 
boundary to Bootle, became available for 
the construction of docks. After the openiug 
of the Albert Dock hy Prince Albert in 
1846 he was offered the honour of knight- 
hood. This he declined. Five other docks 
were opened on 4 Aug. 1848, one of them 
receiving the name of ‘ Bramley-Moore 
Dock.’ He was elected mayor of Liverpool 
in November 1848, and during his year of 
office originated a fancy fair and bazaar by 
means of which the sum of 12,000Z. was 
raised for the local hospitals. In politics he 
was a conservative, and was returned to 
•Darliament in 1864 as member for Maldon. 
He lost that seat in 1859, hut afterwards 
represented the city of Lincoln from 1862 to 
1865. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for Hull in 1852, for Liverpool in 1853, and 
Lymington in 1859. For many years he 
was chairman of the Brazilian chamber of 
commerce in Liverpool, and in that capacity 
earnestly pressed the government to reduce 
the then high duties on coffee and sugar. In 
1863 he made a speech in parliament on the 
subject of the relations of England with 
Brazil, for which he was decorated with the 
order of the rose hy the emperor of Brazil. 

Some years before his retirement from 
business he went to live at Gerrard’s Cross, 
Buckinghamshire, where he built a free 
reading-room. He died at Brighton on 
19 Nov. 1886, aged 86, and was buried at 
St. Miebaers-in-tbe-Hamlet, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool. 
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He married in 1830 Seraphina Hibernia, 
daughter of William Pennell, British consul- 
general for Brazil, and left two sons, the 
Rev. William Joseph Bramley-Moore, for- 
merly a clergyman of the church of England, 
and author of several theological works, and 
John Arthur Bramley-Moore {d. 10 July 
1899). His additional name of Brainley 
was assumed in 1841. 

[Picton’s Memorials of Liverpool ; Shimmin’s 
Pen-and-inlc Sketch of Liverpool Town Coan- 
cillors, 1866; Manchester Guardian, 23 Nov. 
1886 ; Liverpool newspapers, 23 and 26 Nov, 
1886. Bramley-Moore’s will is given in the 
Liverpool Post, 27 Pec. 1886.] C. W. S. 

BRAMWELL, GEORGE WILLIAM 
WILSHERE, Bakou Beamwell (1808- 
1892), judge, was the eldest son of George 
Bramwell (1773-1858), a partner in tae 
banking firm of Dorrien, Magens, Dorrien, & 
Mello, since amalgamated with Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, & Co. His mother is said to have 
been a woman of much character, and to 
have attained the age of ninety-six. Bram- 
well was born on June 1808 in Finch 
Lane, Coriihill. At twelve years old he was 
sent to the Palace school, Enfield, kept by 
Dr. George May, where he was the school- 
fellow of (Sir) AVilliam Fry Channell [q. v.], 
afterwards Baron Channell, his contemporary 
on the home circuit and his colleague in the 
court of exchequer. On leaving school he 
became a clerk in his father’s bank. In 
1830, having married his first wife, he de- 
termined to devote himself to the law, and 
became the pupil of Fitzroy Kelly [q. v.“ 
After practising for some years as a specia. 
pleader he was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in May 1838. He joinec. the home 
circuit, and speedily acquired, both on circuit 
and at the Guildhall, a substantial junior 
practice and a good reputation as a lawyer of 
solid learnin, •. In 1850 he was appointed a 
member of the common law procedure com- 
mission, the other members being Ohief- 
■ustice Jervis, Baron Martin, Sir A. Oock- 
3urn, and Mr. (afterwards Mr. Justice) 
Willes. The result of their labours was the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1862. In 
1851 Bramwell was made a Q.C., and in 
1853^ he served on the commission whose 
inc uiries resulted in the Companies Act, 
1852. Bramwell thus took an active part 
both in the modem development of En dish 
law represented by the joint effects o- the 
Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judi- 
catime Acts, and in the invention of ‘ limited 
liability’— two revolutions of about ecual 
importance in the history of law and of 
commerce.-. 

In 1856, upon the resignation of Baron 


Pavlte, Bramwell was appointed to succeed 
him m the court of exchequer, and was 
tlKireupon knifflited He sat in this court 
until It ceased to exist in 1876, and perhaps 
refined scholarship was the only requisite of 
an ideal j udge to wliich he had no pretension 
An admirable lawyer, with an immense 
knowledge and understanding of case-law 
he was also one of the strongest judges that 
ever sat on the bimcli. In the ^rst year of 
his judgeship it fell to his lot, on circuit to 
try a man named Dove for murder. Dove was 
an example of the people who are both mad 
and wiciod. He hated his wife with a 
hatred that could only be called insane, and 
after brooding over and cherishing his hatred 
for years he murdered her with every circum- 
stance of cruelty and premeditation. Bram- 
well stated the law to the jury with so much 
force, accuracy, and lucidity that Dove was 
found guilty and hanged. For the next twenty 
years the ' mad doctors,’ who either could 
not or would not understand that by Eng- 
lish law some mad persons who commit 
crimes are responsible, and others are not, 
had no more formidable antagonist than 
Bramwell. Ilis favourite question, when a 
medical witness called to support a defence 
of insanity had deposed that in his opinion 
the prisoner ^ could not help’ acting as he 
did, was * Do you think he would have acted 
as he did if ho had seen a policeman watch- 
ing him and ready to take him into custody ? ’ 
Bramwell gave both expression and effect 
to his opinions with the most absolute fear- 
lessness, and never shrank from the logical 
conclusions of his views. When he sat in 
the House of Lords after his retirement, he 
held with equal clearness and vigour to his 
opinion that a corporation was legally in- 
capable of malice, and therefore could not 
he sued as such for malicious prosecution, 
however great the hardship thereby inflicted 
upon the plaintiff. He distinguished clearly 
between the provinces of the legislature and 
the judge, and never sought to evade the 
duty of putting in force some part of the 
kw which, by common consent, was ob- 
viously in need of alteration. 

During the twenty years that he sat in 
the exchequer division he made a great re- 
putation, and became extremely popular with 
the members of the bar who practised before 
him, owing to his kindness, good humour, 
and businesslike grasp of affairs. He used to 
relate with satisfaction how, when^a ruffianly 
prisoner in the north of England had been 
convicted before him of an atrocious assault, 
he had begun to address to him the com- 
mentary upon the offence with which it is 
usual to preface a serious criminal sentence 
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"When lie tad spoken a few words the 
convict interrupted him with the abrupt 
question, * How much ? ^ ‘ Eight years,' 

answered Bramwell, without saying another 
word. 

In 1876, upon the establishment of the 
court of appeal under the Judicature Acts, 
Bramwell was appointed one of the lords 
'ustices with universal approbation. He 
held that office untd the close of 1881, when 
he retired after twenty-six years’ judicial 
service. He was memorably entertained at 
dinner by the bar of England in the Inner 
Temple Hall upon his retirement. Early in 
] 882 he was created a peer by the title of 
Baron Bramwell of Hever, and thereafter sat 
frequently in the House of Lords on the 
hearing of appeals. Many of his judgments 
both in the court of appeal and in the House 
of Lords were models o: forcible conciseness, 
and for the strength and clearness of his un- 
derstanding he had few equals on the bench. 

Bramwell published no book, but during 
his tenure of judicial office, and more par- 
ticularly after his resignation, he not unfre- 
quently addressed letters to the news- 
papers upon the topics in which he took an 
interest. In later years these were usually 
signed ' B.,’ and were so characteristic in 
style and substance as to be instantly recog- 
nisable by those who were interested. He 
was always interested in political economy, 
and to the end of his life strove vigorously 
in the House of Lords and in the columns 
of the * Times’ for freedom of contract — 
meaning the unchecked power of making 
contracts, and the means of enforcing them 
after they were made — and the cognate 
matters which had been the popular com- 
monplaces of the middle of the century, and 
imderwent so much socialistic modification 
in its last quarter. He became a champion 
of the * Liberty and Property Defence League,’ 
and never slackened in his efforts on account 
of the want of success which attended them. 
He died at his country house, Holmwood, 
near Edenbridge, on 9 May 1892, and was 
buried at Woking. 

In or about 1829 Bramwell married Mary 
Jane, daughter of Bruno Silva. She died 
on 13 April 1836, leaving two daughters, 
one of whom is living. He married secondly, 
in 1861, Martha Sinden, who died at 
17 Cadogan Place on 5 June 1889 in her 
fifty-fourth year (G. E. C[ozatne], Complete 
Peerage, ‘ Corrigenda,’ viii. 320). 

No portrait of Bramwell is known to be 
in existence, but a reproduction of a good 
and characteristic "shotograph of him as he 
appeared in his old age forms the fronti- 
spiece of Mr. C. Fairfield’s memoir. 
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[Some AccouBt of George 'William Wilshire, 
Baron Bramwell of Hever, and his Opiaions, bv 
Charles Fairfield (London, 1898) ; private in- 
formation ; personal recolleetions.] H. S-x. 

BRAND, SiE HENRY BOLWERIE 
WILLIAM, first Tiscoir^s’T Ha3ii>den and 
twenty-third Baron Daore (1S14-1S92), 
bom on 24 Dec. 1814, was the second son of 
Henry Otway Brand, twenty-first Baron 
Dacre, by his wife Pyne, second daughter of 
the Hon. and \ ery Rev, Maurice Crosbie, 
dean of Limerick. The barony of Dacre bad 
passed through the female line to the Fiennes 
family _^see Fiennes, Thomas, ninth Baron 
Dacre , from them to the Lennards [see 
Lenna'rd, Francis, fourteenth Baron 
Dacre], and from them to Charles Trevor 
Roper, eighteenth Baron Dacre (174o-1794) ; 
the ei 'hteenth baron’s sister Gertrude mar- 
ried Tuomas Brand of The Hoo, Hertfordshire, 
father of Thomas Brand, twentieth Baron 
Dacre (whose wife was Barbarina Brand, 
lady Dacre [q. v.]), and great-grandfather of 
Yiscount Hampden. Hampden 3 elder brother 
Thomas succeeded as twenty-second Baron 
Dacre, but died s.p. in 1890, when the barony 
of Dacre devolved upon Viscount Hampden. 

Brand was educated at Eton, where in 
1829 he was in the lower division of the 
fifth form. He did not go to a university, 
and on 16 April 1838, when twenty-three 
years of age, married Eliza, daughter of 
General Robert Ellice (1784-185 ). His 
first political employment began in 1846, 
when he became private secretary to Sir 
Geor'^e Grey [q. vj, home secretary. On 
6 July 1852 he entered parliament as mem- 
ber for Lewes, for which he was re-elected 
on 27 March 1857, 29 April 1859, and 
13 July 1865. On 26 Nov. 1868 he was re- 
turned for Cambridgeshire, which he con- 
tinued to represent until his elevation to the 
peerage. JEe was a lord of the treasury 
under Palmerston 17 April 1855 to 1 March 
1858.. For a few weeks in the spring of 
1858 Brand was keeper of the privy seal to 
the prince of Wales, and on 9 June 1859 he 
became parliamentary secretary to the trea- 
sury, a post held in the previous liberal 
administration by Sir William Goodenough 
Hayter[q.v.] He jeld this post under Palmer- 
ston anc Russell until July 1866, when 
Derby came into power, and he continued to 
act as senior liberal whip for the two years 
during which the liberals were in opposition. 
When Gladstone took office in 186*3 Brand 
was not included in the administration, his 
place at the treasury being occupied by 
George Grenfell Glyn, afterwards Baron 
Wolverton [q. v.] ; hut when John Evelyn 
Denison (afterwards Viscount Ossington) 

s 
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[c . V.] resigned tlie speakership of the House 
o: Commons in February 1872, Brand was 
elected without opposition to succeed him. 
Brand’s long tenure of the position of party 
whip caused doubts as to his fitness for the 
sueakership, but these were soon solved^ by 
Brand’s impartial performance of his duties j 
he endearechimself to the house by his uniform 
suavity (Mowbea.y, pp. 115, 118), and in 
1874, when Disraeli returned to office, Brand 
was on 5 March, on the motion of Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, unanimously re-elected speaker 
(Lucy, JDiary of two Parliaments^ i. 6). The 
development of systematic obstruction under 
Parnell’s auspices placed Brand in a position 
of unprecedented difficulties [see Paknell, 
Chaeles Stewart], and on 11 July 1879 
Parnell moved a vote of censure on him for 
having ordered two clerks to take minutes of 
the speeches, on the ground that he had no 
power to do so ; the motion was lost by 421 
to 29 votes, one of the biggest majorities re- 
corded in the history of parliament (Luoy, 
i. 485-6). Brand had in the same parlia- 
ment some difficulty in dealing with Samuel 
Plimsoll [q.v. SuppL] 

After the general election of 1880 Brand 
was once more, on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland [q. v. SuppL] on 30 April, 
unanimously elected speaker, but the return 
of the Parnellite home-rulers in increased 
numbers added to his difficulties, and their 
obstructive tactics culminated in the debate 
on W. E. Forster’s motion for leave to intro- 
duce his coercion bill. The sitting, which 
began on 31 Jan, 1881, was by these means 
protracted for forty-one hours until 9 a.m. 
on Wednesday, 2 Feb. Brand, who had left 
the chair at 11.30 on the previous night, 
then returned, and ended the debate by re- 
fusing on his own responsibility to hear any 
more speeches. The strict legality of his 
action is perhaps doubtful, but it was justi- 
fied by sheer necessity. It was the first 
check imposed upon members’ power of un- 
limited obstruction; on the following day 
Gladstone introduced resolutions reforming 
the rules of procedure, and the speaker^ 
powers of dealinj with obstruction have 
subsequently been further increased. Brand’s 
tenure of the speakership was henceforth 
comparatively uneventful; he received the 
unusual honour of G.C.B. at the close of the 
1881 session, and in February 1884 resigned 
the chair on the ground of failing health. 
He WM granted the usual pension of 4,0007. 
and viscountcy, being created on 4 March 
Viscount Hampden of Glynde, Sussex. His 
choice of title was probably determined by 
his descent in the female line from John 
Hampden [q. v.] For the rest of his life he 


devoted himself to agricultural experiments 
at Glyiidc^, particularly in dairv farminff 
lie was made lord-lieutenant of Sussex and 
in 1800 succeeded his elder brother, Thomas 
Crosbic William, as twenty-third Baron 
Dacro. lie ditjd at Tau on 14 March 1892 
and was buried at Glynde on the 22nd a 
memorial service being held on the same 
day in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A por- 
trait of Hampden, painted by Frank tloll 
is at The Lloo, 'Welwyn, Hertfordshire, and 
a replica hangs in the Speaker’s Court, West- 
minster. 

By his wife, who died at Lewes on 
9 March 1899, aged 81, Hampden had issue 
five sons and five daiiThters; the eldest son, 
Henry Hobert (b. 1841), is the present 
Viscount Hampden ; the second son, 'fhomas 
Seymour (5. 1847), is admiral, E.N.; the 
third son, Arthur (5. 1853), was M.P. for the 
Wisbech division of Cambridgeshire (1892- 
1895), and treasurer of the household in 
1894-5. 

[Burke’s Peerage; G, E. C[okayne]’s Com- 
plete Peerage, s.vv. ‘Dacre’ and 'Hampden;’ 
Times, 16-23 March 1802 and 10 March 1899; 
Daily News, 16-23 March 1892; Animal Re- 
gister, 1892 p. 166, 1890 p, 141 ; Official Return 
of Members of Parliament; Hansard’s Pari, 
Debates; Lucy’s Diary of two Parliaments; 
T. P. O’Connor’s Q-lacstone’s House of Com- 
mons; Andrew Lang’s Life of Stafford North- 
cote; Sir John Mowbray’s Seventy Years at 
Westminster, 1900 ; Childers’s Life of H. C. E. 
Childers, 1901.] A. F. P. 

BRAND, StR JOHANNES HENRTCUS 
(JAN HENDRIK) (1823-1888), president 
of the Orange Free State, the son of Sir 
Christofiel Brand (1797-1875), speaker of the 
House of Assembly at the Cape, was born at 
Cape Town on 6 iJec. 1823, and educated at 
the South African College at that place. On 
18 May 1843 he entered Leyden University, 
graduating LL.D. in 1846 (Peacock, Leyden 
Students^ p. 13). He was admitted student 
of the Inner Temple in London on 9 May 
1843, and was called to the bar on 8 June 
1849. He returned almost immediately to 
South Africa, and commenced to practise as 
an advocate before the supreme court of the 
Cape Colony, making gradually a sound repu- 
tation. In 1864 he became a member of the 
first House of Assembly, representing the 
borough of Clan will iam. In the house, as at 
the bar, his speeches were delivered with 
vehemence, and his manner was confident, 
but he made no great impression in the as- 
sembly. In 1858 he was elected professor 
of law at the South African College, Cape 
Town. 

In November 1863 Brand was elected by 
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tlie burgliers of the Orange Free State, then 
at a very low ebh, to be their president, and 
he migrated to the new sphere thus opened to 
him, taking the oaths on 2 Feb. 1864, and 
thus nominally relinquishing British citizen- 
ship. The burghers’ choice was amply justi- 
fied. From the first Brand hand-ed their 
finances with prudence, and organised the 
service of the state on an economical and 
efficient basis. A few years after he assumed 
the office of president, a state which had been 
on the point of begginj the British empire 
to take it over became a fiourishing and hopeful 
territory. 

Brand had no light task before him on 
taking up his post ; he was immediately called 
upon to arrange the boundary with the Ba- 
sutos. Brand had appealed to the British 
high commissioner. Sir Philip Wodehouse 
[q.v. Suppl.', but the Basutos declined to 
accept Sir Philip’s award. A war with Mo- 
shesh, the Basuto chief, ensued, and lasted 
from June 1865 to April 1866. The peace 
then made was not lasting, and when wax 
began again on 16 July 1867, Brand at once 
set himself to free the republic of its chronic 
strife with the Basutos. He served himself 
through the campaign, and at the close of 
it was in a position to exact his own terms 
from the natives. At this juncture, however, 
the British government interposed, and the 
terms settled by the convention of Aliwal 
IS^orth, where in February 1869 Brand met 
Sir Philip Wodehouse for this purpose, were 
somewhat lenient to the beaten natives. 

In 1869 Brand was re-elected president. 
On the discovery of diamonds in Griqualand 
West the Orange Free State claimed the 
district, and Brand was deputed to support 
the claim at Cape Town, where he arrived 
on 29 Dec. 1870, but he was not successful 
in carrying his point. In the following year 
his intuence was so great that he was 
approached with a view to becoming presi- 
dent of the Transvaal Eepublic as well as 
the Orange Free State, but on learning that 
the coalition was to be hostile to Great 
Britain he declined. In 1874 he was again 
elected president. In 1876 he made a jour- 
ney to England to discuss with the British 
government the cuestion of South African 
confederation and the general relations of 
Great Britain and the republics. He was 
again re-elected president in 1879. 

In the struggle between the British and 
his old enemies the Basutos in 1880 Brand 
preserved strict neutrality. In the war of 
Great Britain with the Transvaal in 1881 he 
was equally careful not to commit himself to 
either side, thou ;h he offered to arbitrate on 
the points of di :erence, and finally, in the 


negotiations for peace, appeal was frequently 
made to his o'Dinion. The queen offered him 
the dignity of G.C.jM.G,, and he desired to 
accept it ; but the council at first objected, 
and it was not till they understood that he 
would not tolerate their obstruction that they 
gave way (1882). In 1885 he acted with 
great judgment as arbiter in the dispute be- 
tween Sepniara and Samuel, the Baralong 
chiefs, and averted what might have been a 
serious feud within the territories of the re- 
public. In 1886 he had what was practically 
his first collision with the Raad. In the fol- 
lowing year (1887) he was engaged in 
conferences with President Elruger of the 
Transvaal as to the question of railway con- 
nection between the two republics and the 
outer world, and took a strong line in favour 
of preserving the connection of the Orange 
Free State with the Cape Colony. The party 
in his own Raad which favoured Ehuger’s 
pretensions carried a resolution in secret ses- 
sion which censured Brand’s attitude. They 
passed their vote only by a narrow majority, 
hut Brand at once resigned. This step was 
the signal for an outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm in his favour, which was almost 
pathetic in its intensity. He was at last 
induced to withdraw his resignation, and 
the Raad passed a resolution of confidence 
in him, with hut one dissentient vote. He 
thus successfully resisted every effort that 
Kruger made to draw him into a position of 
close alliance with the Transvaal and antago- 
nism to the British, always holding that the 
best bond of union in South Africa in the 
future would be a real understanding be- 
tween the races. 

Brand’s health broke down a year later, 
in 1888, and he decided to visit Cape Colony, 
where Sir Hercules Robinson (afterwards 
LordRosmead) fq.v. SuppLj, then governor, 
had placed the &range at his disposal. He 
died suddenly of heart disease at Bloem- 
fontein on 14 July 1888. His death was de- 
plored in speeches in the British parliament 
(Haitsasi), 16 July 1888; Times, 17 July, 
p. 6). He was an honest, zealous, and 
prudent administrator, to whose personal 
effort alone was due the erection of the 
Orange Free State into a really prosperous 
republic. He had none of the unctuousness 
which so often mars South Africans of Dutch 
descent. His head was fine and presence 
striking (see portrait in Thosal s Geschiede- 
Tiis van Zuid Afrika, p. S81). 

Brand married a daughter of Johanna 
Zuatron, and left eight sons, some of whom 
were in the Orange Free State service at 
the time of his death, and three daughters. 
One of the sons took aprominent part with the 

s2 
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Boers during the great Boer war in their se- 
cond invasion of Cape Colony in J anuary 1901 - 

[Cape Argus of 16 July 1888 ; Noble’s South 
Africa, p. 322 n; 'Wiliiiot’s Hist, of our own 
Times in South Africa, pp. 100-10; Foster’s 
Men at the Bar; Life anu Times of Sir John 
C. Molteno ; Froude’s Two Lectures on South 
Africa, ed. 1900, pp. 60-3, 95 ; Theal’s History 
of South Africa (tue Eepublics), passim ; Lord 
Carnarvon’s Essays, hi. 77-8; W. P. Greswell’s 
Our South African Empire, and work above cited, 
pp. 380-2. Cf. Robinson’s Lifetime in South 
Africa, p. 343 ; Butler’s Life of Colley, p. 322 
sqq.] C. A. H. 

BRANDRAM, SAMUEL (1824-1892), 
reciter, born in London on 8 Oct. 1824, was 
the only son of William Caldwell Brandram. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors*, King’s 
College School, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B.A. in 1846, and M.A. 
three years later. At the university he was 
best known as an athlete. After leaving 
Oxford he became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar on 22 Nov. 
1850. He practised as a barrister till 1876, 
when, under stress of financial difficulties, 
he came before the public as a professional 
reciter, and obtained wide popularity. 

From his university days, when he took 
part with Frank Talfourd in founding the 
^st Oxford Dramatic Society, Brandram 
had shown great aptitude for the stage, and 
was also well known for his singing of bal- 
lads., Henry Crabb Robinson [q. v.] records 
in his diary how on 24 Jan. 1348, at Mr. 
Justice Talfourd’s house in Russell Si^uare, 

* one Brandreth (wb) played the King very 
well indeed ’ in a performance of his host’s 
play of * Ion.’ Afterwards, when a Macbeth 
travesty was performed at Talfourd’s house, 

^ the same Brandreth played Macbeth, and 
made good fun of the character.’ Brandram 
was accustomed during his vacations to act 
with the Canterbury Old Stagers and the 
Windsor Strollers, in company with Albert 
Smith, Joe Robins, Edmund Yates, and 
others. He .played harlequin in A. Smith’s 
amateur pantomime in 18o6. 

Brandram first appeared as a reciter at 
Richmond, and very soon met with success. 
He had been a student of Shakespeare from 
his schooldays, and, although his miscel- 
laneous pogrammes were excellent, he was 
seen at his Dest when he gave a whole play 
of Shakespeare or Sheridan. Of the first he 
was wont to recite in an almost complete 
form some dozen plays, among which ^ Mac- 
beth ’ was his favourite. 

In 1881 he published * Selected Plays of 
Shakspeare, a >ridged for the use of the 
Young ; ’ it reached a fourth edition in 1892, 


The more important passages are printed in 
full, while short narratives supply the place 
of the others. In 1885 appeared ‘ Brandram’s 
S^peakerq a Set of Pieces in Prose and 
Verse suitable for Recitation, with an In- 
troductory Essay on Elocution,’ and a por- 
trait, This was reprinted without the essay 
in 1893. In the same year he issued a 
further volume of ‘ Selections from Shake- 
speare.’ _ Brandram died at 6 Bentinck Street 
Cavendish Square, London, on 7 Nov. 1892! 
He was buried three days later in Richmond 
cemeteiy. He married Miss Julia Murray, 
an actress in Charles Kean’s company, and 
left three sons and three daughters. 

[Fosters Alumni Oxon. and Men at the Bar; 
Blackwood’s Mag. February 1893, by W. K. r! 
Bedford; Times, 8 and 11 Nov. 1892; Athenseum 
and Era, 12 Nov. ; Brit. Mus, Cat.; Illustrated 
London News, 19 Nov. 1892 (by F. T. S.), with 
portrait.] G. Ln G. N. 

BRANTINGHAM, THOMAS m {d. 
1394), lord treasurer and bishop of Exeter, 
probably came from Brantingham, near Bar- 
nard Castle, Durham, and was doubtless re- 
lated to the Ralph de Brantingham, king’s 
clerk in the rei Tfiis of Edward II and Ed- 
ward III. He does not appear to have been 
educated at any university, and even when 
bishop is credited with no degrees. He 
early entered Edward Ill’s service as a clerk 
in the treasury. Before 1 36 1 he was granted 
the rectory of Ashby David in the diocese 
of Lincoln, and in December of that year 
the king requested the pope to give him in 
addition a canonry and pre 3end in St. Paul’s. 
The request was granted, but Brantingham’s 
name does not appear in Le Neve’s list (Cad 
Papal Petitions j 1342-1419, pp. 381, 415). 
From 1361 to 1368 Brantingham was trea- 
surer of Calais and Guisnes; he was also 
receiver of the mint at Calais, and was em- 
ployed in various negotiations with the Duke 
of Burgundy and other business connected 
with the defence of the English Pale(RTMBB, 
Foidera^ Record edit. ill. ii. 612 et passim). 
In 1363 he held a prebend in Hereford 
Cathedral, and in July 1367 he was treasurer 
of Bath and Wells Cathedral (Le Neve, ed. 
Hardy, i. 173); he also held the rectory of 
Mortboe in the diocese of Exeter. 

Brantingham seems to have attached him- 
self to Wuliam of Wykeham 'q. v.] and on 
27 June 1369, a year after A\'ykeham’s ap- 
pointment as chancellor, Brantingham be- 
came lord treasurer. On 4 March 1370 he 
was appointed by papal provision to the 
bishouric of Exeter ; he was consecrated on 
12 May following, and received back the 
temporalities on the 16th. His political 
and official duties prevented him from visit- 
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ing his diocese until July 1371, by which 
time he had been dismissed from the trea- 
surership. The failures in France enabled 
the opponents of the clerical ministers to 
drive tnem from office. Wykeham lost the 
chancellorship on 14 March 1371, and on the 
27th Scrope succeeded Brantingham as lord 
treasurer (Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 440; cf. 
Trevelian, Affe of Wyclijfe, 2nd edit. p. 4). 
For six years Brantingham took no part in 
politics ; but the accession of Eichard IT, in 
June 1377, brought Wykeham and his friends 
once more into power, and on 19 July fol- 
lowing Brantingham was again appointed 
lord treasurer {Cal. Patent Rolls, 1377-81, 
p. 7 ; Stubbs, ii. 461). In January 1380-1 
'^^alsingham {Historia Anglicana, j&oUs Ser. 
i. 449) makes Sir Robert Hales succeed Bran- 
tingham as treasurer; but, according to 
Bishop Stubbs, Sir Hugh Segrave [c. v.J be- 
came treasurer in the August of that year 
{Const. Hist. ii. 4S0). Brantingham, how- 
ever, continued to take an active part in 
public affairs. He constantly served as trier 
of petitions in the parliaments from 1381 
onwards {^Rolls of Pari. iii. 99-229 passim). 
In November 1381 he was one of the peers 
appointed to confer with the commons, and 
he was similarly employed in 1382 and 1884 
{ib. iii. 100, 134, 167). In November 1381 
he was also on the commission appointed to 
reform the king’s household ; in 1885 he was 
made controller of the subsidy, and in the 
same year was one of those nominated to 
inc uire into the king’s debts. 

These attempts to check abuses having 
proved ineffectual, the barons under Glou- 
cester took control of the :overnment in 
1386, impeached the chanceLor, Michael de 
la Pole, earl of Suffolk ~q. v.], and appointed 
eleven lords, of whom iTrantingham was one, 
to reform and regulate the realm and the 
king’s household. He was not, however, one 
of the appellants who rose against Richard 
in 1387, and when the proceedings of 1386 
were annulled in 1397, Brantingham, who 
had been dead three years, was on the com- 
mons’ petition declared by the king to have 
been innocent and loyal {ib. iii. 353). More- 
over, when in May 1389 Richard declared 
himself of age, and changed his ministers, 
Brantingham returned for a few months to 
the treasury. But by this time he was too 
old for the work. In Au ;ust he resigned 
the treasury, and on the 26th Richard, on 
account of Brantingham’s a b and services 
to his grandfather and himself, excused him 
from further attendance at parliament and 
the council (Rtmer, Fmdera, orig. edit. vii. 
649). 

Brantingham retired to his diocese, and 


died at St. Mary le Clyst in October 1 394 
(Olivee, p. 92; Le Neve says 13 Dec.) 
He was buried in the nave of Exeter Cathe- 
dral. His tomb, which was opened on 3 Dec. 
1832, was found to have been completely 
despoiled by the puritans in 1646 (Oliver, 
loc. eiti) Brantingham’s episcopal register, 
which occupies two volumes, is still extant. 
His ‘ Issue Roll ’ as treasurer for the year 
44 Edward III (1370-1) was translated and 
published by Frederick Devon in 1835 (Lon- 
don, 4to). 

[Bolls of Parliament, vol. iii. passim; Rot, 
in Scaccario Abbreviatio, ii. 322 ; CaL Eot. Pat. 
in Turri Londin. p. 185 ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1377-81 and 1381-5, passim ; Rymer’s Fcedera, 
orig. edit. vols. vi, and vii., Record edit. vol. iii. 
pt. ii. passim; Nicolas’s Ordinances of the Privy 
Gouncil, voL i.; Le Neve’s Fasti Eecl. Angl., ed. 
Hardy, i. 173, 372; Walsingham’s Hist. Angl., 
Chronicon Anglias, and Trokelowe and Blane- 
forde (Rolls Ser.) ; Oliver’s Lives of the Bishops 
of Exeter, pp. 89-94 ; Wallon’s Richard II, ii. 
15, 398; Stubbs’s Const. Hist. ii. 440, 461, 497, 
504 ; Preface to Devon’s Issue Roll of Thomas 
de Brantingham.] A. F. P. 

BRASSEY, ANNA (or, as she always 
wrote the name, Annie), Baroness Brassey 
(1839-1887), traveller and authoress, first 
wife of Thomas Brassey, first Baron Brassey, 
born in London on 7 Oct. 1839, was daugh- 
ter of John Allnutt, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth Harriet, daughter of John Faussett 
Burnett of May Place, Orayford. Losing her 
mother when she was an infant, she lived with 
her grandfather at Clapham, and afterwards 
with her father in Chapel Street, and Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square. In her early years 
she acquired a love of country life and pur- 
suits which she retained to the last, and she 
made a special study of botany. On 9 Oct. 
1860 she married at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, IVIr. Thomas Brassey (created 
Baron Brassey in 1886), eldest son of Thomas 
Brassey [q. v.J, the railway contractor. She 
bore her husband one son and four daughters- 
At first she and her husband lived at Beau- 
port Park, three miles from Hastings, and 
then at Normanhurst Court, a house which 
they built in 1870, in the parish of Catsfield, 
Sussex. She became a leader of society in 
the neighbourhood of her residence, and 
Marianne North [q. t.] records of the season 
1862-3, ‘ The great event of the winter was 
a fancy ball given at Beauport by the Tom 
Brasseys, most hospitable or youthful hosts ’ 
{Recollections of a Happy Life, i. 33). Her 
husband’s candidature for parliament at 
Birkenhead, Devonport, and Sandwich, 
where he was unsuccessful, and at Hastings, 
, for which constituency he was elected in 
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1808, drew her into political work. When 
a petition was brought against her husband^s 
return for Hastings in 1869, she was called 
as the first witness in his defence, and 
Serjeant Ballantine [q.v. Suppl.', his leading 
counsel, writes that he ' receivec the greatest 
assistance from suggestions given me by Mrs. 
Brassey; she showed the greatest astute- 
ness, and I consider that the result which 
was ultimately given in favour of her 
husband was in a great measure due to her 
exertions' {Experiences of ct Barrister's Life^ 
p. 248). 

While living at IN' ormanhurst Lady Brassey 
occupied herself in the management of the 
house and estate, in munificent hospitality to 
people of all ranks, in promotin r good works 
in Hastings and the neighbourhood, and in 
furthering her husband's efforts in political 
and other public work. 

Lady Brassey spent much time in travel, 
and she wrote for the benefit of her friends 
accounts of many of her voyages. Her 
earliest books, both of which were issued 
for private circulation, were ‘ The Blight of 
the Meteor’ (1869) and Cruise in the 
Eothen ’ (1872), accounts of yachting trips 
to the Mediterranean and to Canada and the 
United States. A voyage round the world, 
undertaken in 1876-7 in her yacht called 
‘The Sunbeam,’ led to the publication of 
‘ The Voyage in the Sunbeam, our Home on 
the Ocean :br Eleven Months,’ 1878, This 
was compiled from weekly journals for- 
warded to her family at home, which were 
originally printed for private circulation. 
In arranging the work for publication she 
received assistance from Lady Broome. The 
success of the book was immediate and great, 

‘ The favourable reception of the first book 
was wholly unexpected by the writer. She 
awoke and found herself famous ’ (‘ Memoir’ 
in The Last Voyage^ p. xix), ‘ The Voyage 
in the Sunbeam ’ reached a nineteenth eci- 
tion in 1896, and has been translated into 
Trench, German, Italian, Swedish, and Hun- 
garian. Editions were also published at 
Montreal and New York. In 1881 a paper- 
covered edition issued at sixpence was one 
of the earliest of cheap issues of popular 
copyright books. There followed ‘ Sunshine 
and Storm in the East, or Cruises to Cyprus 
and Constantinople ’ (1880, 5th edit. 1896), 
and ‘In the Trades, the Tropics, and the 
Boaiin ; Forties’ (1885), a description of a 
trip to the W est Indies and Madeira. Though 
less popular than ‘ The Voyage in the Sun- 
beam,’ these hooks had a wide circulation. 
*^ey were read with pleasure by Prince 
Bismarck as he smoked his evening pipe, as 
well as by girls at school ’ (z^.) 


During her voyages Lady Brassey made 
large collections of natural and ethnological 
curiosities, and these she displayed at loan 
exhibitions at Hastings in 1381 and I880 
and at the Fisheries Exhibition at South 
Kensington in 1883. They are now in the 
museumatlier husband’s house, 24 Park Lane 
London. She took an es-)ecial interest in 
the work of the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation. Her last public speech was made 
in furtherance of the work of the association 
at Rockhampton. She was elected a dame 
chevaliore of the order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem in 1881. In August 1885 Lord and 
Lady Brassey invited ’’V. E. Gladstone to 
accompany tnem on a cruise to Norwav in 
the Sunbeam, and Lady Brassey publiahec. an 
account of it in the ‘ Contem porary Review’ 
for October 1885. She le:t England on 
16 Nov. 1886 on her last voyage, which was 
undertaken for the sake of her health. She 
visited India, Borneo, and Australia, but 
died at sea on 14 Sept. 1887. She was 
buried at sea, at sunset on that day, in lat. 
15° 50' S., long. IIO'’ 38' E. 

A portrait of Lady Brassey was painted 
by Sir Francis Grant, but the horse and 
dogs in the picture were added by Sir Edwin 
Landseer. This portrait is now at Norman- 
hurst Court. 

In addition to the books mentioned, Lady 
Brassey wrote: 1. ‘Tahiti’ letterpress ac- 
companying photographs by Colonel Stuart- 
Wortley), London, 1S82. 2. ‘ St John Am- 
bulance Association : its Work and Objects’ 
(supplement to the ‘Club and Institute Jour- 
nal,’ 23 Oct.), London, 1886. 3. ‘ The Last 
Voyage,’ ed. M. A. Broome, London, 1889. 

[Memoir by Lord Bx'assey in the Last "Voyage, 
1889; Annual Register, 1887 ; private infor- 
mation.] E. H. M. 

BRAYNE, WILLIAM (d. 1657), go- 
vernor of Jamaica, was son of Thomas Brayne 
{Cal. State Taper Colonial, 1574-1660, 
p. 464). In 1053 he was lieutenant-colonel 
of the regiment of foot commanded by 
Colonel Daniel, which formed part of the 
army of occupation in Scotland. In June 
1664, during the royalist rising under Glen- 
cairne, Brayne was put in command of a 
body of a thousand foot drawn from the 
forces in Ireland, with orders to establish 
himself at Inverlochy, and build a fort there. 
After the suppression of the rising he was 
appointed governor of Inverlochy and the 
aaacent parts of the highlands. No -one 
die more to establish order among the high- 
landers. A Scot describes him as ‘an 
excellent wise man,’ adding that ‘where 
there was nothing but barbarities, now there 
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is not one rotbery all tHs year’ {Thurloe 
Papers, iv. 401 ; FmTH, Scotland and the 
Protectorate, pp. xliii, 111). In tbe summer 
of 1656 the Protector chose Brayne to 
command the reinforcements to be sent to 
Jamaica, and to take the post of commander- 
in-chief there {Cal. State Papers, Col. (1574- 
1660), pp. 440, 442; Firth, Narrative of 
General Venables, p. 171). He arrived at 
Jamaica in December 1656 (Thurloe, vi. 
771), and set himself vigorously to work to 
promote planting, and ’develop the trade of 
the island. Is one of its early governors did so 
much to make it a self-supporting community, 
and to establish the struggling colony on a 
permanent basis. His o'wn health, however, 
soon gave way ; he complains in his letters 
of decay in body and mind, and says in the 
last of them that he had not had a week’s 
health since he came there {ib. v. 778, vi. 

1 1 0, 2 1 1 , 235, 453) . Brayne died on 2 ^pt. 
1657, and, according to a colonist, *was 
infinitely lamented, being a -wise man and 
perfectly qualified for the command and 
design’ (Present State of Jamaica, 1683, 
p. 34 : Thurloe, vi. 512). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.' 

0. 3. F. 

BREHCHLEY, JULIUS LUCIUS 
(1816-1873), traveller and author, born at 
Kingsley House, Maidstone, on 30 Nov. 1816, 
was son of John Brenchley of Maidstone 
by Mary Ann, dau 'hter and co-heiress of 
Thomas Coare of Middlesex. His mother’s 
family was of French extraction, and her 
mother was a daughter of Edward Savage of 
Rock Savage, Cheshire. Brenchley was edu- 
cated at the grammar school at Maidstone, 
subsequently entering St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1840. In 1843, after proceeding M.A., he 
was ordained to a curacy at Holy Trinity 
Church, Maidstone. Subsequently he held a 
curacy at Shoreham, Kent. In 1845 he 
travelled with his parents on the continent 
of Europe. 

In 1847, on the death of his father, Brench- 
ley entered on the career of a traveller, which 
he followed without intermission to 1867. 
In 1849 he visited New York and the United 
States, living a forest life among the Indian 
tribes ; this was followed by a journey in 
1850 up the Mississippi and Missouri to St. 
Joseph, and thence to Oregon and Fort 
Vancouver by way of the Rocky Mountains. 
Passing to the Hawaiian Islands, he met 
there another traveller, M, Jules Remy, in 
whose company he journeyed to California. 
From San Francisco he anc Remy undertook 
an adventurous expedition to Utah and Salt 
Lake City, the results of which are embodied 


in a work compiled jointly by the travellers, 
entitled ‘A Journey to Great Salt Lake 
City,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1861. Returning to San 
Francisco, they crossed the Sierra Nevada to 
New Mexico. In 1856 the travellers visited 
Panama and Ecuador, and ascended the vol- 
canoes of Pinchincha and Chimborazo, after- 
wards going to Peru, Chinchas Islands, and 
Chili. The year 1857 saw Brenchley and his 
companion again in the United States, where, 
after visiting the Canadian lakes, they de- 
scended the Mississippi from its source to 
Saint Louis. Ultimately reaching New 
York, they embarked there for England. 

In 1858 and 1859 Brenchley explored Al- 
geria, Morocco, Spain, and Sicily. In 1862 
he went to the East, 'visiting the Nilgherries, 
Madras, Calcutta, the Himalayas, and Be- 
nares, subsequently returning to Calcutta. 
Leaving Calcutta in 1863, he went to Cey- 
lon, and thence to China — visiting Shanghai, 
Nankin, Tientsin, and Pekin, in company 
with Sir Frederick Bruce — Mongolia, and 
Japan. After returning to China he visited 
Australia, and in 1864 travelled to New Zea- 
land in company with Lieutenant the Hon, 
Herbert Meade^ R.N. In this expedition 
Brenchley rendered services in regard to the 
submission of the Maoris, which were acknow- 
ledged by Sir George Grey [q, v. Suppl.], the 
governor. Shortly after this he went to 
Sydney, and cruised later on among the 
islands of the South Pacific Ocean, in company 
■mth Commodore Sir 'William Wiseman, 
and published an account of his cruise in 
* The Cruise of the Cura^oa among the South 
Sea Islands in 1865.’ The ethnographical 
objects collected from the various islands 
during the voyage were exhibited at Sydney, 
and a catalogue of them published there 
in 1865. 

Shortly afterwards Brenchley went again 
to Shanghai, and made a second journey 
through China and Mongolia, reaching the 
hitherto almost unfrequented steppes of Si- 
beria, which he traversed in the winter of 
1866-7 in sledges. Crossing the Ural Moun- 
tains he pursued his journey, and reached 
Moscow and St. Petersburg in January 1867. 
He afterwards travelled about Poland, 'visit- 
ing Warsaw and the chief towns, and, having 
passed through a great part of the empire of 
Austria, arrived at Marseilles. Goin g thence 
to Paris, he was in that city wnen the 
Prussians first beleaguered it in 187 0. Subse- 
quently he settled down at MUgate House, 
near Maidstone, but in consequence of ill 
health removed to Folkestone in 1872, where 
he died on 24 Feb. 1873, aged 56 years. 
Brenchley was buried in the family vault at 
All Saints, Maidstone. He bequeathed the 
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bulk of his large collections in ethnography, 
natural history, oriental objects, paintings, 
and library to the town of Maidstone, leaving 
also an endowment for their due preserva- 
tion, and they are installed in the museum 
there, towards the enlargement of which he 
was a munificent donor. A marble bust of 
him, executed by J. Durham, H.A., and a 
portrait in oils by W. 0. Dobson, R. A., also 
commemorate him in the Maidstone Museum. 

[Brenchley's MSS. and private Journals in 
the Museum, Maidstone.] F. V. J. 

BRERETOM, SiE WILLIAM (^. 1641), 
lord justice in Ireland, was eldest aon_ of 
Sir Andrew Brereton of Brereton, Cheshire, 
and his wife Agnes, daughter of Robert Legh 
of Adlingtoninthe same county. There were 
many branches of the Brereton family settled 
in Cheshire, and the lord justice must he 
distinguished from Ms contemporary, Wil- 
liam Brereton {d. 1536) of Shocklach, who 
was groom of the chamber to Henry VIII, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Somerset, first earl of Worcester [q. v.], 
and was beheaded on 17 May 1586 , 111 con- 
conection with the charges against Anne 
Boleyn; to this fact Clarendon somewhat 
fancifully attributes the hostility of Sir 
William Brereton (1604-1661) [q. v.l to 
Charles I. 

The future lord justice was knighted 
before 1623, and served on various local 
commissions, in which it is difficult ac- 
curately to distinguish him from contem- 
porary "Villiam Breretons. In October 1534 
he was sent with Sir William Skeffington 
[q. V.] to Ireland when Henry VIII re- 
solved to substitute a firmer control for 
the rule of Kildare. It was rumoured that 
the Irish had captured Dublin, and Skeffing- 
ton sent Brereton to effect a landing', whi-e 
he himself proceeded to Waterforc. The 
rumour proved false, Brereton was welcomed 
by the citizens on 17 Oct., and a week later 
Skeffington followed him. In the ensuing 
operations against the Irish Brereton was 
Skeffington’s right-hand man, and he led the 
storming party which captured Maynooth 
Castle in March 1534-5. After Skeffington^s 
death at the end of the year, Brereton re- 
turned to England, where he became deputy 
chamberlain of Chester. 

On 2 Oct. 1639 Brereton was ordained to 
levy two hundred and fifty archers, and 
proceed with them to Ireland., Returning 
nome one day from musters he broke his 
leg, but neverthelesa he sailed for Ireland 
early in ‘November, On bis arrival he was 
made marshal of the army in Ireland and a 
member of the Ldsh privy council. In 


spite of hia broken leg he took an active 
part in fighting against Desmond in Mun- 
ster during the winter, and when Henry 
VIII reca'.led Lord Leonard Grey [q. v .] 
the deputy, Brereton was on 1 April 1540 
commanded to act as lord justice during his 
absence. On 7 July Sir Anthony St. Leger 
[q. V.] was appointed lord deputy, and on 
his arri\’'al at lluhlin on 12 Aug. Brereton 
ceased to be lord justice. During tbe follow- 
ing autumn be was fighting in Odrone. He 
died at Kilkenny on 4 Eeb. 1640-1, and is 
said to have been buried in St. Canice 
church, though Graves and Prim make no 
mention of him in their history of that 
cathedral. 

Brereton married, first, Alice, daughter 
of Sir John Savage, by whom he had issue 
one son, William, grandfather of Sir William 
Brereton (1650-1630), who in 1624 was 
created Baron Brereton of Leighlin, co. 
Carlow (his portrait, painted by Lucas de 
Heere, was No, 682 in the third loan ex- 
hibition at South Kensington). He married, 
secondly, Eleanor, daughter of Sir Ralph 
Brereton of Ipstones, by whom he had issue 
three sons and five daughters ; his son, Sir 
Andrew Brereton, served in Ireland, was a 
member of the privy council, and was re- 
called in 1660 for quarrelling with Con 
Bacach O^Neill, first earl of Tyrone [q. v.] 
[Cal. Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, passim; 
State Papers, Henry VIII ; Cal. State Papers, 
Ireland ; Cal. Carew MSS. ; Cal. Fiants, 
Henry VIII ; Lascelles’s Liber Munerum Hib. ; 
Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall; Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage ; Froude’s Hist, of England ; Bagwell’s 
Ireland under the Tudors ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
ii. 686, iii. 84-9.] AF.P. 

BRETT, WILLIAM BALIOL, Vis- 
count Ebheb. (1815-1899), judge, second 
son of the Rev, Joseph George Brett (d, 
20 May 1852), of Ranelagh, Chelsea, for 
many years incumbent of Hanover Chapel, 
Regent Street, by Dorothy, daughter of 
George Best of Chilston Park, Kent, was 
born at the rectory, Lenham, Kent, on 
13 Aug. 1816. He was educated at West- 
minster School and the university of Cam- 
bridge, where (from Gains College) he gra- 
duated B.A. (senior optime) in 1840, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1846. He rowed once 
(1839) for his university against Oxford, and 
twice (1837, 1838) against the Leander Club. 
On So April 1839 he was admitted student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was there called to the bar 
on 29 Jan. 1846, and elected bencher in 1861. 
He early showed an unusual aptitude for 
handling mercantile and marine cases, which 
brought him a plentiful supply of briefs on 
the Northern circuit and at Westminster, 
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GTazetted Q.C, on 22 Feb. 1861, be soon led 
both in tbe court of passage at Liverpool 
and in the court of admiralty. A sound, 
though hardly a profound lawyer, an easy 
speaher, and, above all, a clearheaded and 
experienced man of the world, he was espe- 
cially at home in addressing juries, and was 
naturally led to form an unusually high 
estimate of the value of their verdicts. He 
had also a considerable bankruptcy practice, 
and was for some years revising barrister for 
one of the Liverpool districts. Keenly in- 
terested in politics, and an ardent conserva- 
tive, or, as he preferred to say, tory, he made 
on the death of Cobden in April 1865 a 
gallant but vain attempt to carry the 
borough of Kochdale against Cobden’s 
friend, Thomas Bay ley Potter [q. v. Suppl.], 
but he was defeated. He next tried his 
fortune at the Cornish borough of Helston, 
where he polled a parity of votes with his 
antagonist, who was nevertheless irregu- 
larly returned. The return, however, was 
amended on petition (5 July 1866), and the 
seat thus hardly won Brett retained until 
his elevation to the bench. He entered par- 
liament with views already matured on the 
burning question of franchise reform, which 
he desired to see settled on as broad a basis 
as prudence would permit, and the practical 
experience which he had gained as a revising 
barrister was of great use to the government 
in committee. His services were recognised 
by his appointment to the office of solicitor- 
^•eneral, in succession to Sir Charles Jasper 
Selwyn [q. v.~, when he received the honour 
of knighthood (10, 29 Feb. 1868). 

As solicitor-general Brett took part in 
the prosecution of the Fenians implicated in 
the partially successful plot to blow up 
Clerkenwell House of Detention (20 April 
1868). In parliament he had the conduct 
of the measure abolishing public executions, 
and contributed to shaoe the enactments 
which conferred admira_ty jurisdiction on 
county courts, and transferred the jurisdic- 
tion on election petitions from the House of 
Commons to the superior courts of common 
law. Under the clause in the latter measure 
providing for an augmentation of the judicial 
staff, he was appointed additional ; ustice of 
the common pleas, and invested witn the coif 
on 24 Aug. 1868. On the bench Brett proved 
himself no less competent to direct than he 
had been to convince a jury. He was what 
lawyers call a ‘ strong^ judge, more strong 
indeed than discreet, and his excessively 
severe sentence on the employes of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company, convicted of con- 
spiracy in 1872, was commuted by the crown 
(see Cox, Cnminal xii. 351). The 


Judicature Act of 1875 gave him the status 
of justice of the high court. He took part, 
not without distinction, in the delibera- 
tions of the court for crown cases reserved, 
and delivered in November 1876 an elabo- 
rate dissentient judgment on the question 
of jurisdiction reserved by Baron Pollock in 
Kegina v. Keyn 'cf. Pollock, Sir Charles 
Edward]. On the passing of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act 01 1876 (39 &; Yict. 
c. 69, s. 15), he was appointed, with Barons 
Amphlett and Bramwell, justice — the title 
lord-justice was given in the following year 
— of appeal (27 Oct.), and sworn of the privy 
council (28 Nov.) He sat first with Bram- 
well, and shared the credit of a period of sin- 
gularly efficient administration, afterwards 
with Sir George Jessel, whom, not altogether 
to the advantage of his reputation, he suc- 
ceeded as master of the rolls on 3 April 1883. 
As a judge his most salient characteristic 
was a robust common sense, which predis- 
posed him to make short work of legal and 
equitable technicalities when they seemed 
to militate against substantial justice; but 
this admirable quality was united with a 
criterion of justice which was unduly elastic, 
beiny, by his own avowal {Law Times, 
20 Nov. 1897), nothing more than the general 
consent of ^ people o: candour, honour, and 
fairness.' He thus assimilated the functions 
of the judge to those of the jury, for whose 
verdict he had indeed such respect as vir- 
tually to renounce the jurisdiction to order 
new trials. His judgments were colloquial 
in style, and, even within his own special 
domain of mercantile and marine law, by 
no means unimpeachable. (See the judg- 
ments of the House of Lords in Glyn, 
Mills, & Co. V. East and West India Docks ; 
Law Leports, Apj^eal Cases, vii. 591, and 
Sewell V. Burdick, ib, x. 74, overruling his 
view of the effect of the endorsement of a 
bill of lading ; and ef. xii. 29, 503, 518, 
531, xiv. 209.) Excessively impatient of 
prolix argument, he sometinies forgot his 
dignity in altercations with pertinacious 
counsel. 

Brett was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Esher of Esher, Surrey, on 24 July 1885, 
and on his retirement from the bench in 
1897 was created (11 Nov.) Viscount Esher, 
the highest dignity yet attained by any judge, 
not being a chancellor, for merely judicial 
service since the time of Coke. In the House 
of Lords he made no great figure, and indeed 
seldom spoke except on legal questions- His 
sole legislative achievement was the Soli- 
citors Act of 1888, a small hut salutary 
disciplinary measure. In law*, as in politics, 
his bias was consexvative, and his resistance 
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to Lord BramwelFs bill to render tlie testi- 
mony of accused persons and tbeir wives 
admissible in criminal courts helped to post- 
pone a needful reform for some years. In 
drawing attention (17 July 1890) to defects 
in the administration of the law, he toolc 
occasion to deplore the introduction of 
chancery procedure into the queen’s bench 
division. At the same time, however, he 
unequivocally declared in favour of a court 
of criminal appeal, and his last speech 
(8 July 1898) was in support of the measure 
(since carried) to validate within the United 
Kingdom marriages with deceased wives’ 
sisters duly solemnised in the colonies. lie 
died at his town house, 6 Ennismore Gar- 
dens, Kensington, on 21 May 1899, leaving 
issue by his wife Eugenie (married 3 April 
1850), only daughter of Louis Mayer, and 
stepdaughter of Colonel Gurwood, O.B., an 
heir, Reginald Baliol, who succeeded him in 
title and estate. 

Esher’s seat was Heath Harm, Watford, 
Hertfordshire, but his remains were interred 
in the family vault appendant to Moore 
Place, the seat of his younger brother, Sir 
Wilford Brett, K.O.M.G., in Esher church- 
yard. The vault contains bis monument, a 
stately marble structure, with recumbent 
effigies of himself and Lady Esher, erected 
some years before his death, and also the 
tomb of his younger son. Lieutenant Eugene 
Leopold Brett, who died on 8 Dec. 1882 of 
fever contracted in Egypt. Despite the be- 
reavement which clouded his old age, Esher 
retained to the end no little of the elasticity 
of youth. His strongly marhed and some- 
what stern features readily relaxed under 
the influence of a humorous suggestion, and 
his brusque, and in court sometimes over- 
bearing, manners belied the kindness of his 
heart. He was essentially mV pietate gram, 
and exemplary in all the relations of life. 
He was also fond of society, and society was 
fond of him. He was an indefatigable col- 
lector of curios, and was never hanpier than 
when displayin ■ his treasures to ais guests 
at^ Ennismore hardens. His portrait by 
Millais was exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1887. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852, i. 632 ; Westminster School 
Register ; Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Grad. Cant. ; 
Treherne’s Record of the University Boat Race ; 
Law List, 1847, 1862; Foss’s Biographia JnrL 
dica; Members of Pari, (official lists); Comm. 
Jonm. cxxi. 436 ; Lords’ Jonrn. cxvii. 410, 
exxy. 8 ; Hansard’s Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. cxc- 
cxciii., cccii-cccliiL, 4th ser. Ixi. 298 ; Law Rep. 
App, Cases, vol. xii. ‘Judges and Law Officers:* 
^Ibom^ Memorials, Personal and Political ; 
Vanity Fair, 1 Jan. 1876; Pump Court, July 


w*'*’ Men and 

Women of the Time, 1890; Times, 25, 30 Mav 
1899; Ann. Jteg. 1868 ii. 174,252, 1899ii.U9^ 
Law Iiimis, !> Sept. 1868, 28 Ang. 1876, 20 Nov' 
1897, 27 May, 3 June 1899; Law Jonrn.' 
16, 23 Oct., 13. 20 Nov. 1897, 27 Mav 1899 • 
T,;iw TVrnn> Pravr A,4U ..A.. - ’ 
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BREWER, EBENEZER COBHAM 
(1810-1897), miscellaneous writer, second 
son of John SheiTen Brewer [q. v.], was born 
on 2 May 1810, in Russell Square, London, 
and educat.ed by private tutors. He pro- 
ceeded to Trinity ilall, Cambridge, in lS3:>, 
obtained the freshmen’s prizes for Latin and 
English essays, was first prizeman in the next 
two years, and, though strongly advised to 
go out in mathematics, took his decree in 
the civil law (first class) in 1835. lie was 
ordained deacon in 1834, priest in 1836, pro- 
ceeded to the degree of LL.D. in 1840, and 
devoted himself to literature. For six years, 
from 1852, he resided in Paris. On his re- 
turn to Flngland he resided for a time in 
Bernard Street, Russell Square, and then 
moved to St. Luke’s Villas, Westbourne 
lV*k. F ailing health compelled him to retire 
into the country, and he lived for many years 
at Lavant, near Goodwood. He died on 
6 March 1897 at Edwinstowe vicara e, 
Newark, where he had been residing with his 
son-in-law, the Rev. IL T. liayman. In 
1856 he married at Paris Ellen Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Tebbutt of Hove, 
His principal works are : 1. * A Guide to 
the Scioutifle Knowledge of Things Fami- 
liar,^ 2nd edit. London [1848], 24mo ; 11th 
edit. [1857" 8vo. A French edition of this 
popular ^ Guide to Knowledge’ appeared 
under the title of ‘ La Clef de la Science, ou 
les Ph5nom5ne3 de tous los jours expliques. 
Troisiome 6dition, corrigfie par M. I’Ahb^ 
Moigno,’ Paris, 1868, 12mo. A Greek trans- 
lation by P. I. Kritides was published at 
Smyrna in 1867, 8vo. 2, ‘A Political, 
Social, and Literary History of France,’ 
London H863], 8vo. 3. ‘Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fab^e, giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases,’ London [1870], 
8vo ; 3rd edit. [1872-3] ; 12th edit, revised 
[1881]; enlarged, 100th thousand, 1895. 
4. ‘ Errors of S;jeech and of Spelling,’ 2 vols. 
London, 1877, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Reader’s Hand- 
book of Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories,’ London, 1880, 8vo ; 8rd edit. 1882 ; 
new edit, revised throughout and greatly 
enlarged, London, 1898, 8vo. 6.‘ A Political, 
Social, and Literary History of Germany,’ 
London, 1881, 8vo. 7. ‘ Etymological and 
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Pronouncing Dictionary of Difficult T^’ords,’ 
London [1882], 8vo. 8. ‘A Dictionary of 
Miracles, Imitative, Kealistic, and Dog- 
matic,’ London, 1884, 8vo. 9. ‘The Historic 
Note-book, 'with an Appendix of Battles/ 
London, 1891, 8vo. 

[Men of the Time, 18S4; Times, 8 March 
1897, p- 11, coL 6; Ann. Eeg. 1897, Chron. 
p. 1470 T. C. 

BRIDGE, SiE JOHN (1824-1900), police 
magistrate, only son of John H. Bricge of 
Finchley, Middlesex, was bom on 21 April 
1824. At Oxfjrd, 'where he matriculated 
from Trinity College on 10 March 1842, he 
graduated B.A. (first class in mathematics) 
in 1846, and proceeded M.A. in 1849. On 
10 April 1844 he 'was admitted student at 
the Inner Temple, and was there called to 
the bar on 25 Jan. 1850. He practised with 
some success on the home circuit, but in 
1872 accepted tbe post of police magistrate 
at Hammersmith, where, as afterwards at 
'Westminster (1880-1) and Southwark (1882- 
1886), he discharged the laborious duties of 
subordinate office with singular conscien- 
tiousness and discretion. Removed to Bow 
Street in 1887 he succeeded Sir James Ing- 
ham in 1890 as chief metropolitan magis- 
trate, being at the same time knighted. 
During his tenure of this office he committed 
for trial several offenders whose names are 
well known to the public, amonjy them 
Oscar Wilde (5 April 1895), Jabez Balfour, 
tbe fraudulent director of the Liberator 
Building Society, on his extradition by the 
Argentine Republic (16 April 1895), and 
Dr. Jameson and his associates in the Trans- 
vaal raid (15 June 1896). In the exercise of 
his summary jurisdiction he well knew how 
to temper justice with mercy. Few British 
magistrates have more happily combined 
dignity and firmness with judicious and un- 
obtrusive benevolence. He retired &om the 
bench early in 1900, and on 20 April in the 
same year died at his residence in Inverness 
Terrace, London, W. His remains were in- 
terred in the churchyard at Hedley, Surrey, 
in which parish his seat was situate. He 
married in 1857 his cousin, Ada Louisa, 
daughter of George Bridge of Merton, Surrey ; 
she died on 1 March 1901. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, and Men 
at the Bar; Oxford Honours Register; Royal 
Kalendars, 1872, 1880, 1882, 1891 ; Ann, Reg, 
1894 ii. 6, 1895 ii. 19. 25, 1896 ii. 33; Times, 
28 April 1900 ; Law Times, 5 May 1900.] 

J. M.E. 

BRIDGETT, THOMAS EDWARD 
(1829^1899), Roman catholic priest and his- 
torical writer, third son of Joseph Bridgett, 
a silk manufacturer of Colney Hatch, and 


his wife Mary (bom Gregson), was bom at 
Derby on 20 Jan. 1829. His parents were 
baptists, and Bridgett was educated first at 
M i l l Hill school and then at Nottingham ; 
but in 1843 he was admitted to Tunbridge 
School, and on 20 March 1845 was baptised 
into the church of England. He was in the 
sixth form at Tunbridge from 1845 to 1847, 
proceeding thence as Smythe exhibitioner to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted pensioner on 23 Feb. 1847. 
He intended taking orders in tbe Anglican 
church, but in 1850 he refused to take the 
oath of supremacy necessary before gradua- 
tion, and was received into the Roman ca- 
tholic church by Father Stanton at the 
Brompton Oratory. For six years he studied 
on the continent ; he joined the Redemp- 
torist Order, and in 1856 was ordained 
priest. Mission work is the chief function 
of the order, and as a missionary Bridgett 
was very successful. In 1868 he founded the 
Confraternity of the Holy Family attached 
to the Redemptorist church at Limerick. 

Bridgett, however, found time for a good 
deal of literary and historical work, and 
produced several books of value, dealing 
mainly with the history of the Reformation. 
His earliest work was ‘ The Ritual of the 
New Testament/ 1873, 8vo. In 1875 he 
published' Our Lady’s Dowry, ’which reached 
a third edition in 1890. His largest work 
was his ‘ History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain,’ 1881, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1888 
he published a ‘ Life of Blessed John Fisher ^ 
(2nd edit. 1890) ; in 1889 ‘ The True Story 
of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth;’ and in 1891 ‘The Life and 
'Writings of Sir Thomas More.’ He also 
edited the ‘ Sermons ’ (1876) of Bishop Tho- 
mas W^atson (1513-1584) ‘Lyra 

Hieratica. Poems on the Priesthood/ 1896 ; 
and wrote ‘The Discipline of Drink; an. 
historical inquiry into the principles and 
practice of the Catholic Church re;arding 
the use, abuse, and disuse of alcoholic 
liquors/ 1876, ‘Historical Notes on Adare/ 
Dublin, 1885, 8vo, and ‘Sonnets and Epi- 
grams on Sacred Subjects,’ London, 1898, 
3vo. He died of cancer at tbe monastery of 
St. Mary’s, Clapham, on 17 Feb. 1899, and 
was buried on tbe 21st in the Roman catholic 
cemetery at Mortlake. His youn ‘est brother, 
Ronald, for many years consul at Buenos 
Ayres, died the day before him. 

'The Eagle, XX. 577-84 ; Times, 20 Feb. 1899 ; 
Taolet, 25 Feb. 1899; Hughes- Hughes’s Reg. 
of Tunbridge School, 1820-93, p. 61 ; Bridgett s 
Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; information from 
R. F. Scott, esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge.] 

A. F. P. 
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BRIDGMAIJT or 

(^UARLKiS (d. 1738) 


^oyai’^f^tiTaouV abotil. 17!2(). According to 
Cvokt^r’Hpov^i,t.ivc HtsitiCtncnt, he wan tilio vsocend 
son ofSir Orlando Uridgomau, tniirih barmnd, 
and younger brother of Sir lleni-v Bridge- 
man, who became th(i (ir.Ht Lord nnuUotd; 
but this is quite impossibb^ as Sir Henry was 
born, in 1725, a date at which the gardeiuT 
was in full practice. I Iridgeman was greatly 
celebrated for his taste by the duel con- 
noissiMirs of tlu^. day. According to W alpoio, 
his two chief claims to distinction m the 
history of his art w^ere that he was the first 
who began to break in upon the rigid sym- 
metry of tho old rectangular designs, and, 
secondly, lie was the inventor of the sunk 
fence, or ‘haha.’ 'fhis innovation, Walpole 
explains, was all-important in the history ot 
gardening, for the contiguous ground outside 
the fence had now to he harniou Led with the 
lawn within, while tho gai’den w'as set free 
from its prim regularity, that it might con- 
sort with the wilder country without. 
Bridgeman may have popularised the hahn 
in England, where he wtus one of the lirst to 
recognise its distinctive merit of marking a 
boundary without interfering with tho vista. 
But the haha had been borrowed from the 


ccs.sor, 1 1 onry W iso. Bridgem an cooperated 
at 8t.owo with Vanbrugh, and to the modem 
ohsiwver his emancipation from the old 
style will not stami very apparent. Before 
1/20 he had btuiomo king’s gardener. In 
1731 thii Diudu^ss of Ciucensberry invited 
him 1.0 AmiLsbury to give her the benefit of 
his advice on ht^r garden there. The Ser- 
pentine was fonm'.d and the gardens between 
It ami Kensingiou Balace laid out by Bridge- 
man between 1730 and 1733, though they 
were anerwa,rds considerably modified by 
Kent, B(q)ton, and other -yardeners. Queen 
Caroline enclosiul as much as three hundred 
acres frinn Hyde Bark, and these were 
grafted by Bridgmuan upon the garden ori- 
ginally laid out by Wise JSnwms, 

iii. IH t; TnoUNUUKY, LmuUm, vol. v.) 

Bridgeman also ap^xyirs to have designed 
tho royal gardens at Richmond, and to have 
const, rucied the gardim at Cubhins in Hert- 
fordshire. It is plain that he had a large 
number of bighly inlluontlal patrons and 
friends. Bomo regarded him as a fellow- 
virtuoso. T u> good position that he occu- 
pied may serve as some o.Ktenuation of 
Orok(U‘’H mistake in identifying him with 


But the haha had been borrowed irom me urmuu w xu.n ^ v -a 

art of fortification many years bolbre Bridge- tho George KJ' i board of 

man. The French garceners frequently riaed royal parks a i _ m April 

the term in the seventeenth century, wlule gmm cloth, who ^ J 06 Dec 17^67. 

John James (d, 1746) [q, v,], in his ‘Theory 

T>i.ort+J nn rt-C l-rorrlfiniTiT ’ '.'Vnrr' 


and Practice of Gardening ’ ::rom tlie French 
of Le Blond (London, 171.2, p. 77), speaks of 
* Thorough Views (with concealed ditches, 
called Ah Ah) . . . which surprise and^make 


green cloth, who lost his ^ 

176 1, and died at Lisbon on 

Ho died in July 173H, ‘ of a dropsy, at his 
house in Kensington,’ and was succeeded as 
royal gardener by Mr. Dent. Br^gemans 
death accounts for the issue, on li May 1/39, 


called Ah Ah) . . . which surprise and make dcawi accouii^ y. ^ 

one coll Ah, Ah ! ’ Pope had a great admlHi^ not by hmi, but ''y ^ Gat- 

tioBiforBridgeman,-whoin he introduced into ?/t , An,, fni\ Tliis-waauet- 

the epistle on ‘ Take ’ (line 74), though he dens at Stime (l.oudon, ol.) i mjM ^ 
afterwards omitted his name and substituted haps his widow, P”®*' yrith the 

that of Cobham at Bridgeman’s own req^uest. which case she may j, 

His reason for declining the ‘ immortality of Sarah ^ ® ‘>7? A Cud 

Pope’s verse ’was probably his unwillingness aged 91 otnnmko the Hnc ’ died 

♦n \a t.Kn Tliilrfl nf nimiidos Pridceman, ‘ bottle groom to tue King uwa 


IjXSOJNM, IV. . 

»T;iSdTi»‘:."'S'D.'ir.7cEs 

others were so severely ce s York, who puh- 


and others were so severely censured, in 

Bridgeman was corresponding with Pope, fi®**®* t Gardener’s^As- 

writing from Broad Street, m September lished m 1832 ^Qf^uggame 

1724, Ld he probably gave him some advice sistant,’ was perhaps on ol-shoot oi the same 

ia 4> nnTwrJ rtlraviTnovv. oa "Via "PttYYllIxr. * . .t _ 


about his garden at Twickenham, as he 
certainly did in the case of the garden at 
Harhle Hill, which Pone and Lore Bathurst 

. O TT 1 'M 'v* VV 


^"’Thrsuccessor to I^ondon and 

Harhle Hill, which Pone and Lord Bathurst charge of th® rt^/fBtifltrthanhis 

laid out for Lady Suffolk. The whole of was, says W alpole, far mor ^ j 

Pone’s 'Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,^ predecessors.’ He first , with loose 

published m 1731, was a eulogy of 'the a affirmed 

freer or English style of gardening -after- groves of oak. At ^ P - detached 

wards developed by William 5ent and that he was able to de^oot m y q£ 
Launcelot (‘Capability’) Brown— as ex- thoughts that strongly mdica.te ^ 

hibitedbyBridgemanin the gardens atStowe modern taste/ and he traced a sun 
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provement upon formal patterns in the gar- 
den at Houghton to the influence of Eyre, 
who was one of Bridgeman’s disciples. Wal- 
pole believed that a perusal of the ‘ Guardian ’ 
(No. 173) inspired Bridgeman with the idea 
of reforming the whole system of English 
gardening and of eflecting the abolition of 
‘verdant sculpture.’ But there is a good 
deal of exaggeration and conjecture in all 
this, and it is safer to regard Bridgeman as 
a clever and adaptive successor of Wise than 
as anticipating the innovations of ^ Capability 
Brown.’ 

[London Mag. July 1738; Political State, 
Ivi. 94; Musgrave’s Obiruaries (Harl. Soc.) i. 
2o8 ; AmheMt’s Hist of Gardening in England, 
1895, 241 ; Milner’s Art and Practice of Land- 
scape Gardening, 1890 ; Blomfield’s Formal 
Garden in England; Walpole’s Letters, ed. 
Cunningham, iv. 225; Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, 1888, iii. 98 : Johnson’s Engli^h Grar- 
dening, 1829, p. 262; Loudon’s Cyclopaedia of 
Gardening, 1850, p. 248 ; Biekham’s Belicise 
Brit. p. 32 ; Felton’s Gleanings on Gardens ; 
Suffolk Corresp. ed. Croker, 1824, i. passim; 
Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, 
passim ; Cal. Treasury Papers, ed. W. A. Shaw, 
1729-1738, passim.] T. S. 

BHIERLEY, BENJAIMIN (1825-1896), 
Lancashire dialect writer, son of James 
Brierley. handloom weaver, and his wife, 
Esther Whitehead, was born at Fails worth, 
near Manchester, on 26 June 1825. He 
learnt his letters at a village school, whence 
he was taken in his sixth year, when his 
parents, who were in very humble circum- 
stances, removed to the neighbouring village 
of Hollinw’ood. He was then set to work 
as a bobbin- winder, and soon afterwards 
sent into a factory as a ‘ piecer.’ As he grew 
up he became a handloom weaver, and ulti- 
mately a silk-warper. WTiile yet a child he 
had a passion for reading, and made diligent 
use of such advantages as were supplied by 
the 'V’illage Sunday and night schools. On 
returning to Failsworth, when he was only 
fifteen, he joined with some other youths^ in 
forming a mutual improvement society, which 
developed into the Failsworth Mechanics’ 
Institution. In his study of the poets he 
was encouraged by an uncle, himself poor 
in means but with decided intellectual tastes. 
Some of his earliest efforts in original com- 
position appeared in the ‘ Oddfellows’ Maga- 
zine’ and the ‘Manchester Spectator.’ In 
the latter journal in 1856 appeared his 
charming articles entitled ‘A Day’s Out,’ 
which first brought his name before the 
“>uhlic. They were separately published in 
1857 with the or’ginal title, and in 1859 
under the name of ‘A Summer Day in 


Daisy Nook: a Sketch of Lancashire Life 
and Character.’ In 1863 he abandoned silk- 
warping and took the position of sub-editor 
of the ‘ Oldham Times.’ In the following 
year he spent six months in London on 
’oumalistic work. Betuming to Manchester 
ne completed his first long story, ‘The 
Layrock of Langleyside ’ (1864), and joined 
with Edwin AVaugh and other friends in 
founding the Manchester Literary Club. In 
1863 he produced his ‘ Chronicles of VV aver- 
lo w,’ and two volumes of ‘ Tales and Sketches 
of Lancastrian Life.’ 

In April 1869 he began the publication of 
‘ Ben Brierley ’s Journal,’ first as a monthly 
and afterwards as a weekly magazine This 
he continued to edit until December 1891, 
when the ‘Journal’ ceased to appear. 

Though not a ready speaker, Brierley was 
an effective reader from his own works, and 
his services at "oublic entertainments were 
frequently caUec for. He dramatised several 
of his stories, and himself performed in their 
representation, notably in ‘Layrock of Lang- 
leyside,’ at the Manchester Theatre Boyal. 

In 1875 he was elected a member of the 
Manchester city council, and served six years. 
In 1880 he paid a short visit to America, and 
in 1884 a longer one, and embodied his im- 
pressions in his ‘ Ab-o’th’-Yate in America.’ 
He had the misfortune in 1884 to lose a great 
“)art of his savings through the failure of a 
1)uilding society. A public subscription was 
raised for his relief, and on 16 March 1885 
he was presented with 6502. A few years 
afterwards, when his health failed, a grant 
of 1502. from the royal bounty fund was 
obtained for him . A further testimonial and 
the sum of 3562. was presented to him on 

29 Oct. 1892. 

Brierley was married, in 1855, to Esther 
Booth of Bowlee, and had an only child, a 
daughter, who died in 1875. He died at 
Harpurhey, Manchester, on 18 Jan. 1896, 
and was buried at Harpurhey cemetery. A 
■Dortrait of Brierley, painted by George Per- 
xins, is at the Failsworth Liberal Club. On 

30 April 1898 a statue by John Cassidy, 
raised by public subscription, was unveiled 
at Queen’s Park, Manchester, by George 
Milner, president of the Manchester Literary 
CTuh. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Brier- 
ley published: 1. ‘Irkdale,’ 1865, 2 vols, 
2. ‘ Marlocks of Merriton,’ 1867. 3. ‘ Bed 
Windows Hall,’ 1867. 4. ‘Ab-o’th’-Yate in 
London,’ 1868. 5. ‘ Ab-o’th’-Yate on Times 
and Things,’ 1868. 6.* Cotters of Mosshum,’ 
1871 . 7. ‘ Ah-o’th’-Yate’s Dictionary,’ 1881 , 
8. ‘Home Memories’ (an autobiography), 
1886. 9. ‘Cast upon the World,’ 1887. 
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10. ^Sprint!;' BlosHomn ajul Auhiinn Lojivob’ 
(pO(mi.M), i80:j. A C()lli\otud (iditiou of hin 
works was published in volumow, 

li, and in I8i)() bis ^ Ab-o’l;li 
SkotclioH and otlier nliort, Stior'n^H/ (sditod by 
James Dronsfudd, wove puhlisluMl at. Old- 
liam in tlirei) volumes, with illusl. rat ions by 
F, W, .laelcsoii. ISotli author and editor 
died before the last work was e.omph^l.ed. 

llricu’loy’s writing's, in whieh ho <‘n- 
deavoiired Mo reseiio the Lancushini cha- 
i-acter from the erroneous conee-ptions of 
Tim Bobbin,’ retain their f:>Toafc popularity 
tliroug'hout the county. Th(\y are writhui 
largely in the dialect of t.he soutlu'.ni part of 
Lancashire, and arc valuahh^ as faitliful pic- 
tures of the humour and social characteristics 
of the poorer (dasses of the district. 

[Bn(‘rloy’K Homo Memories ; Ihm Briorloy’s 
Journal, 213 Kor. 1871 ; Manchester City News, 
21 March 188^), 25 Jan. 1890, 7 May 1808; 
Manchester Guardian, 29 Oct. 1892, 20 Jan. 
189G, 2 May 1898; Manchoster Courier, 20 Jan, 
1896; Papers of the Mauchoator Literary Club, 
1896, p. 487.] 0. W, 8. 

BEIERLY, Rut OSWALD WAT/rKIhS 
(1817-1894), mariiKi painter, son of 'rhonian 
Brierly, a doctor aiid amateur artist, who 
belonged to an old OheRhire family, was born 
at Chester on 19 May 1817. After a g(meral 
grounding in art at the academy of Henry 
Sass fq. V.] in Bloomsbury, he went to Ply- 
moxith to studj^ naval architecture and rig- 
ging. He exhibited drawings of two meu- 
of-war at Plymouth, the Ihcpie and the 
Gorgon, at the Eqyal Academy in 1 BB9. Ha 
then spent some time in the study of naviga- 
tion, and in 1841 started on a voyage round 
the world with Benjamin Boyd [q. v,’ in the 
yacht Wanderer. Boyd, however, eata .dished 
himself in New South Wales, and did not 
continue the voyage. _ Brierly, too, became 
a colonist, and settled in Auckland. Brierly 
Point, on the coast of New South Wales, 
commemorates his connection with that 
colony. In 1848 Captain Owen Stanley, elder 
brother of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, then in 
command of her Majesty’s ship Rattlesnake, 
invited Brierly to he his guest during an 
admiralty survey of the north and east coast 
of Australia and the adjacent islands, in 
which Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. SuppL] 
took part as biological observer; Brierly 
accompanied the survey during two cruises 
and took not only sketches, hut notes of con- 
sider^le value, which, however, remained 
■unpublished. His name was given to an 

InMarch 

18.^ the Hon, Henry Keppel asked Brierly 
Meander, He then visited 
Kew Zealand, the Friendly and Society Is- 


lamls, and ci-oshckI l.lie Pacific to Valnaraisn 
llm cruLso oxtmided to the coasts of Chile 
I orii and Mexico, and the ship returned by 
tlm SCraitH ol Magellan and Rio de Janeiro^ 
and^ roachod J^.ngluiicl at the end of July 

. voyage, published 

m Ls;m wan iHuHtratedby eight lithographs 
by Brusrly, who was made a fellow of the 
R()yal (h'o irraphical Society on his return 
Af(.or l.he (.eclarariou of war with Russia iii 
February 1851 Briiu-ly was again Keopel’s 
guest, on the St. Jean d’Acre, anc. the 
jiainlt^r was ]>r(^son(; at all the operations of 
the allied lleots in the Baltic, and sent home 
sketches for iiublicat.ion in the Mllustrated 
London Nows.’ On the riiturn of the fleet 
Brierly had a H(u*ies of fifteen large litho- 
graphs oxtUMited from his drawings, which 
were published on 2 April 1855, with the 
til h^ ' TIu^ Fnglish and French Fleets in the 
I bihic, 1 854. ’ 1 n tlui second year of the war 
luj a(‘-compani<ul Koppid to the Black Sea; 
witmssHiHl all the chief (n’onts of the war in 
th(^ Black Sea and Sea of Azov, and visited 
Circassia and Mingrolia with the Duke of 
Newcastle on the Uighllyer, After his re- 
turn he was commanded by the Queen to 
take slndiches from the royal yacht of the 
2 ^roat naval review which was leld at Spit- 
lead at the mid of the war. This was the 
comminn'.imimit of a third period in the 
artist’s car(‘>or, during which he received the 
constant patronage of the royal family. In 
18CB h(i accompanied Count Gleichen[see 
Viotob] in tins Ibujoon, on which the Duke 
of Jildinburgh was lieutenant, to N orway, and 
when the duke was ap'iointcd to the com- 
mand of the C3alat(»i, Ihderly was attached 
to his 8uit(i and accompanied him on a cruise 
in the MtMlittuTanean and afterwards round 
the world, which lasted from 26 Feb. 1867 to 
26 June 1868. The Blcotches made by Brierly 
during the voyage were exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1868, and he contributed the 
illustrations to the record of the voyage by 
the R(W. John Milner, published in 1869. 
In 1H68 Brierly was attached to the suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales durin : 
their tour to the Nile, Constantinople, anc 
the Crimea. He contributed five drawings to 
the Royal Academy exhibitions of 1869-61 ; 
he exhibited again in 1870-1, but ceased to 
exhibit at the Academy on becoming an 
associate of the Royal Water-colour Society 
in 1872. During the remainder of his life 
he contributed about two hundred water- 
colours to the society’s exhibitions. These 
were in -oart founded on his early experiences 
of travc-. Hie visits to Venice in -874 and 
1882 also supplied him materials for many 
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of Hs most elaborate pictures ; but the most 
characteristic subjects of his later period 
vrere historical. The first of these was ‘ The 
Ketreat of the Spanish Armada’ (Royal 
Academy, 1871). This was followed by 
* Drake taking the Capitana to Torbay’ 
(Royal Water-colour Society, 1872), and 
many other subjects from the history of the 
Spanish Armada and other stirring incidents 
of the Elizabethan age. One of the most 
successful of these was ‘The Loss of the 
Revenge’ (1877), which was engraved for 
the Art Union of London. ‘ The Sailing of 
the Armada’ (1879) and ‘The Decisive 
Battle off Gravelines’ (1881) were etched 
by Mr. David Law in 1882. Brierly was 
appointed marine painter to her Ma'esty, on 
the death of .John Christian Schetky’]q. v.] in 
187 4. He became marine painter to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron at the same time. In 1880 
he was elected a full member of the Royal 
Water-colour Society. In 1881 he was 
appointed curator of the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich, and was knighted in 1885. He 
died in London 14 Dec. 1894. 

Brierly married, first-, in 1851, Sarah, 
daughter of Edmund Fry, a member of 
the Society of Friends (she died in 1870) ; 
secondly in 1872 Louise Marie, eldest 
daughter of the painter, Louis Huard of 
London and Brussels. His second wife 
survived him. 

A loan exhibition of 173 works by Brierly, 
belonging to members of the royal family 
and other owners, was held at 57 Pall Mall 
from April to July 1887. The principal 
Armada pictures are the property of Bir 
William Clarke, hart, of Melbourne. Other 
pictures by Brierly are in the public galleries 
of Melbourne and Sydney. During the first 
two periods of his career he was able to do 
valuable work of a scientific and historical 
kind. The pictures of his third period, which 
depended on imagination, aided by carehil 
archaeological research, proved less attrac- 
tive. 

[Art Journal, 1887, 1. 129, article by J. L. 
Roget (with portrait); Times, 17 Dee. 1894 ; 
Athenaeum, 22 Dec. 1894.] C. D. 

BRIGHT, Sib CHARLES TILSTON 
^832-1888), telegraph engineer, third son of 
Brailsford Bright, of London, a manufac- 
turing chemist, by his wife Emma Charlotte, 
daughter of Edward Tilston, was bom at 
Wanstead on 8 June 1832. The family was 
of old Yorkshire stock, to which also Colonel 
Sir John Bright (1619-1688) [q. v.] be- 
longed. He was educated at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School from 1840 to 1847, and 
then, at the age of fifteen, with his brother 
entered the employ of the Electric Tele- 
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graph Company, which had been formed 
to work the patents of Cooke and Wheat- 
stone. In 1852 he joined the Magnetic 
Telegraph Company, an amalgamation of 
two other companies, his brother being ap- 
pointed manager of the joint concern. Whi-e 
in the service of this company he was em- 
ployed in laying land telegraph lines of a 
very extensive character, including some 
thousands of miles of undergrounc wires 
between London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool and other centres ; in connection with 
these land systems he laid a cable of sis; wires 
between Port Patrick and Donaghadee in 
Ireland ; this was the third cable laid, and 
the first in comparatively deep water. He 
remained chief engineer of the Magnetic Com- 
pany until 1860, and consulting engineer till 
„87 0. During this period he took out several 
important patents, one in October 1852 (l^o. 
14331 of 1852) for ‘ improvements in making 
telegraphic communications and in instru- 
ments and apparatus employed therein and 
connected therewith.’ In this patent is to be 
found the first mention of sets of resistance 
coils constructed so as to form a series of 
different values. On 17 Sept. 1855 he took 
out another patent (2103 of 1855) on ‘ im- 
provements in electric telegraphs and in 
apparatus connected therewith,’ the main 
idea being to replace visual signals with 
aural signals ; the patent included what has 
since been known as the acoustic telegraph 
or ‘ Bright’s Bells.’ 

During the period that he was engaged in 
laying the underground lines he was con- 
tiaually experimentin ; on the transmission 
of signals through ..ong distances. Dr. 
Werner Siemens in 1849, Latimer Clark [q.v. 
Suppl.‘ in 1852, and Michael Faraday 
in _85^ had all worked at the same problem. 
By coupling up the lines backwards and 
forwards between London and Manchester, 
Bright was enabled to obtain a continuous 
length of over two thousand miles of under- 
ground lines. He was; oined by E. 0. White- 
house in these researches, and when later he 
was appointed engineer to the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company, 'V\Tutehouse became 
electrician to the company. 

The formation and history of the first At- 
lantic Telegraph Company was told by Bright 
in his presidential address to the Society of 
Telegraph Engineers and Electricians in 
1887 {Journal of the Society, xvi, 27). On 
29 Sept. 1856, at a meeting between Brett, 
Cyrus Field, and Bright, they mutually 
pledged themselves to form a company to 
establish and to work electric telegraphic 
communication between Ireland and ISew- 
foundland ; Whitehouse joined them shortly 
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' tuttn<N4or 


l.O’JO mil<‘N of (•M))ln. Thw first clear 


iukI 

tmu tirtii*' cnBB* \mva plact'il in tin* lunnln nl 
t\Vf» llrnni tJln.H*'*, IsUiint kS: t^o. fiinl 

MtWH, U. S. Nrwnll iV {\h ('nlortniuitoty 
thn f 4 i?;n ni' tin* nnnincttJi’ hiul Bnrii 
niinnti hntun* r.ri|,‘hl‘ - npinjitminnjt ; UtMimilr 
«*V4' 


wnn Honi thnnifi-h t.lm cable on 18 Aug. and 
the im >rjtra llnit uf PndVNSnr W. ’ It. cuntimuMl wording- till 20 Oct., durin ■ 

I'bnmHnn i Lnr*! \nl\iuB in a fow 4 uys tbn winch ncrind 782 messn ros passed Wough 
whulf* of the cn|ntnl \va.^ ,*nil»f»rnhca, ninl tlu' iMilnc, ami tlnm it Bmilly broke down- 
ilriyUt tnt tbo m.rc nftw'Mitv bmr) wna nj>- in^dmldyM-lurjUMulalkm bad giveaway owing 
puiutod pn.iinncr in t’Uicf to the (’onipfniy, to the excc.sHiv(»ly strong currents used at 
lunl Whitrhou .e electrician, Tho conMnuv lirst in \y<n-hiug it. 

^ 'ro Bright, t-lnuM'fon^ belongs tbe distinc- 
ti<m cd‘ laying^ tbc first Atlantic cable and of 
first cjitnhli.sirmg tnlcgraphio oonmunication 
Im'I.wcmmi Kttropn and Annirlcn. lie received 
the honour of’ liniglithood at tbe extra- 
ry" ciulc.HVour to Inivc it iacrcaMc<U hut ordinurily early ago, of twenty-six (1858) 
wms tinnhlc to curry bm point. “ ' “ “-—•**••-‘■0 

'bbe two tiruis worked (pnt«‘ imb'pcmlcntly 
of one anothcri and um a rcstdt. of this the 
cable could not ho tested ohs'tricnlly as a 
whole length until it was in tbo cable tanka 
of the ships employed in Inying if again, one 
finn adopted a lelt-lntmlcil lav lor the iron 
wire sUcatlung, ami the otner a right- 
handed. 

TheshipH selected for the uetmil work ol lay- 
ing were H.M. line of huttle.Hbip Aganient- 
inm and tlu‘ U.S. frigate Niagara. Bright was 
anxitma to begin in the middliMif the Atlantic 
ttiie. plan event tially adopt e«l ), eaeh ship lay- 
ing while she stiMinusl the tuio to Ireland 
and the otlier to Newloundland after splic- 
ing the twtumds togetht‘r; hut hf* was over- n* . .. r-- . — 

ruid, and it, was dtH'idcd tn start the laying tlu^ Magmei-m Company, ^ he joined Latimer 
from the Irish coast., 'fho cuhle dect us- iUark iti husmess, and m conjunction with 
scmhled at, Vahmc.ia on 4 Ang. I Hot, 'fho 
show mid was landed on 5 Aug. 

At the wry first attempt tin* cuhle hr<»Ke - u -i-t, 

wlusnmily livu miU'H hn<l iC'U iwid oiii.timl l.iiUiiit'r tllrtpli, iviid 5®^ 

on a ««('., md nlimupt, win, a wmm UK) mil,*s aocmlam ul. !!i 

had boon ('mnphdml; ami as t his happened 
in water two trliousaud fat-lmiuH tU‘ep, it was 
, impossible to fade up lln^ hrok^ui (uid ; the 
ficlumie was t,,iert‘ron^ abandoned, ami tbe 
shins returned to IHyniout.h, where tlu* 
caolea were landed aiul t)vi‘rbaulml ; <luriiig 
the winter additional lengt.bs wi*re con- 
structed to servo as a stand-by in mmo of 
miehaps, and cmlH^dt^rahlo improvements 
were made in the paying-ont machinorv. 

On 10 dune 1H5B the ileet sailed tor miu- 
Atlantic (Bright’s plan was now adopted), 


as a rc<'oc;nit,ion of his distinguished services 
to ( 1 ( 1)1 i(*d Hcience and to bis country, 
'fhoujiy 1 (his cable so soon broke down, tbe 
inert' fact I hat many Hucca'saful messages bad 
been stMii. through it, showed that the problem 
was one whieh c.ould he solved, mtbtbe 
si'coud and tliird A thuilic cables of 1865 and 
IBlUi Bright was assmnated as consulting 
tmgiuct'r. From 18(>1 to 187 JUie was mainly 
engngt'tl in ciihh^-laying work in tbe Medi- 
ttU’rnncnn, in the ik'rsinn (hdf (JVoc. Inst 
VInI hhu/inm% vol. xxvi. p. 1 ), and finally 
on a vt'ry i*omph»t,e imtworlc in the West 
Imlian Ishuids. Thi^ sevens strain, often in 
unlu'nlthy districts, during this last workin- 
jnn'il his beallh, 

In iHiil, after n'signing bis post witb 


him carrictl out, nmnm-ouH experiments on 
the insulation of gut, ta-pereba covered wires. 
It was otving to a joint uaiior by Bright and 


committm* (on which ho served) on elec- 
trical Htandanls was anpointod, a com- 
mits which has rendenv. exceedingly valii- 
ahlo service to I'h'idrical crngincering (see 
/vV/a)c/w iM ctndutdS) edited by 

Fleemiiig .hmlun, 1878). 

Brigiik w'tis member of 
(irecnwiehiii the libevarintemt lroml8C6 o 
18(18, ami was one of the British delegates to 
the Baris (exhibition in IBvSl ; for bis services 

In^ was granted by tlna^mth government the 

l„Ki«n of honour. Ainont; h>8 1^. 
vTm a iolnt, onn (No. -WKS o: 


nut a 'um tauur« ensued, and tlm stu is r<^- was a joim. mm nv/w 
turnec, to Plymouth ; though one ftoctilon of mar Olark on an 
the directors was ready to abandon the 

whole scheme, it was finally deckled to outsido of submarine cabloB ^ 

make one further attempt. The fleet again wards as Bright tbe 

sailed for the rendezvous in mid- Atlantic on anothor in 3878 on hre ^t, 3 arms, Bu g 


ly. The work of paying out was begun latUir years of his life he 

July, and on 5 Anar, both shins reached (madneerintr in Bervia, but owing ^ , 


17 July 
on 29 3 
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of tlie Institute of Electrical Engineers, or, 
as it ^as then known, the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers and Electricians, from its 
foundation, becoming president of that so- 
ciety in 1SS6-7 ; his presidential address has 
been republished in pamphlet form, Lon- 
don, 1887. 

Bright died suddenly of heart disease on 
3 May 1888, at his brother’s residence at 
Abbey Wood, Kent, and was buried in 
Chiswick churchyard. A marble bust of 
Bright was executed by Count Gleichen 
(Prince Victor of Hohenlohe-Langenburg), 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy ; 
plaster duplicates are now in the possession 
of the Institutions of Ch'il Engineers and 
of the Electrical Engineers. He married in 
1853 Hannah Barrick, daughter of John 
Taylor of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

[Life Story of Sir Charles Tilston Bright, by 
his brother, E. B. Bright, and his son, Charles 
Bright, Westminster <^1899); Robinson’s Reg. 
Merchant Taylors* School, ii. 277 ,* obituary 
notices in Proc. Inst- Civil Engrs. vol. xciii., and 
Electrical Review, 11 May 1888.] T. H. B. 

BRIGHT, JOHN (1811-1889), orator 
and statesman, was born at Greenbank, 
Rochdale, Lancashire, on 16 Nov. 1811. He 
was the second child of Jacob Bri'ht of 
Rochdale by Martha Wood, the daugnterof 
a tradesman in Bolt on-le-Moors, Lancashire. 
His father’s family had been settled in the 
seventeenth century upon a farm nearLyne- 
ham, W^iltshire, three miles south-west of 
Wootton Bassett. In 1714 Abraham Bright 
of Lyneham married Martha Jacobs, who is 
said, without foundation, to have been a 
Jewess. They migrated to Coventry. Their 
great-grandson, Jacob Bright, was bom at 
Coventry in 1775, the youngest of eight chil- 
dren of William Bright by his wife, Mary 
Goode. In 1802 Jacob Bright moved toRoch- 
dale. He was at this time Dookkeeper toJohn 
and W^illiam Holmes, who soon afterwards 
built a cotton-spinning factory, known as the 
Hanging Road Factory, at Rochdale, ffis 
first wife was Sophia Holmes, his employers’ 
sister. She died 10 May 1806. His mar- 
riage to Martha W^’ood took place on 21 July 
1809, The issue of this second mariiai^-e 
was seven sons and four daughters. The 
first child, 'William, born in 1810, died in 
1814. From this date John Bright, the 
second child, was the head of the family. 
John Bright’s mother died on IS June 1830, 
aged 41. Jacob Bright, his father, married 
a third wife in 1845, Mary Metcalf, daughter 
of a farmer of Wensleydale, Yorkshire. By 
her he had no issue. He died on 7 July 1851, 
aged 76. 

In 1809 Jacob Bright took an old Tnill 
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and house called Greenbank on Cronkeyshaw 
Common, Rochdale, and it was here that John 
Bright was horn. He was at first sent to the 
school of William Littlewood of Townhead, 
Rochdale. In 1822 he was removed to the 
Friends’ school at Ackworth near Pontefract, 
where his father had been educated. The 
family had been c uakers since the early davs 
of that sect, and the knowled -e that one* of his 
ancestors, John Gratton, had been a sufferer 
under the penal laws of Charles II stamped 
a lastinj impression upon John Bright’s 
mind, m 1823 he was removed to a school 
kept by William Simpson at York, and 
thence in 1825 to a school at Newton near 
Clitheroe, Lancashire. Here he first acquired 
his love of fishing, for which he found oppor- 
tunity in the neighburing river Hodder. He 
first became interested in politics during the 
excitement of the Preston election of 1830, 
when Orator Hunt [see Htjutt, BteKRT] was 
returned against Edward George Geoffrey 
Smith Stanley (afterwards fourteenth Earl of 
Derby) [(J. v.] He was at this time and 
throu bout the struggle for the reform bill 
of 1832 accustomed to read the newspapers 
aloud to his father and family in the even- 
ings. In 1830 he paid his first visit to Lon- 
don by coach. The journey, as he after- 
wards narrated in a speech at Rochdale 
illustrative of the advance of material pro- 
.jTess, cost 81. 10s., and occupied twenty-one 
hours. At this time he was taking part in 
the management of his father’s mills, now in- 
creased to two, at Rochdale. His first public 
speech was delivered at Catley Lane Head, 
near Rochdale, in 1830, in support of the tem- 
perance movement. His second and third fol- 
lowed not long afterwards on the same theme, 
at the old Wesleyan chapel, Rochdale, and at 
Whitworth. These speeches were aU com- 
mitted to memory, anc in the course of the 
third the speaker broke down. In conse- 
g^uence of this failure, and at the suggestion 
in 1832 of the Rev. John Aldis, a baptist 
minister then stationed at Manchester, he 
abandoned speaking by rote. Thenceforth 
he spoke as a rule from carefully prepared 
notes, the opening sentences and the perora- 
tion alone being written out. 

During this period of his life Bright joined 
in the current amusements of his contem- 
poraries. Down to 1833 he was an active 
member of the Rochdale cricket club. Ha 
does not appear to have been a first-rate 
player, his average for that year being six 
runs only. His real interest was in public 
life. In April 1833 he assisted in founding 
the Rochdale Literary and Philosophical 
Society, and presided at its first meeting. 
The political opinions formed during these 
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early years were retained by liim tlirougliout 
his life. On 7 Nov. 1833 he introduced a 
motion at a meeting of the society * that a 
limited monarchy is best suited for this 
country at the present time.’ This he rep^ardt^d 
as an axiom 0 : politics, and on 7 April 1872 
(^Times, 10 April 1872), in reply to a letter, 
declined even to discuss the question of 
Monarchy v. Republicanism. His attitude 
towards the church was similarly consistent, 
though the outcome rather of his early train- 
ing than of independent refl ection. His father 
had frequently been distrained upon for 
church rates, and when in 1834 an attempt 
was made to levy a church rate upon the in- 
habitants of Rochdale, Bright threw himself 
with vehemence into the struggle. For seven 
years, from 1834 to 1841, Rochdale was dis- 
tracted by this controversy. Bright at once 
took the lead of the anti-church party and, 
in a succession of powerful addresses, founded 
denunciations of the principle of church esta- 
blishments upon the text of church rates. On 
29 July 1840, on the occasion of an attempt 
to induce the parishioners to make a church 
rate, he delivered in the churchyard of St. 
Chad’s Church, Rochdale, one of the speeches 
which won him a reputation before he entered 
parliament. His eloquence carried his amend- 
ment to the proposal, and led eventually 
to the abandonment of the endeavour to 
levy a church rate in Rochdale. The speech 
was reprinted from the ^ Manchester Times * 
for distribution. Another formed judgment, 
introduced by him in 1834 to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Rochdale, was 
noon capital punishment. His convictions 
o: its wron fulness remained with him to 
the last, and. he repeatedly spoke and voted 
for its abolition when in the House of Com- 
mons. Of these speeches the most remarkable 
was that delivered on 3 May 1864, affording 
a contrast in its illustrations from history 
and experience to the abstract though effec- 
tive argument of thirty years earlier. In 
1836 he had already marked out his position 
with regard to factory legislation. A pam- 
phlet had been published by John Fielden 
^q. V.], M.P. for Oldham, entitled ^The 
Curse of the Factory System.’ To this 
Bright is said to have written an anonymous 
answer (Barnett Smith, i, 34). He agreed 
that a reduction of the hours of labour was 
needful for the factory operatives, but he 
objected to the interference of the legisla- 
ture. Writing to a correspondent on 1 Jan. 
1884 he said, ‘I was opposed to all legisla- 
tion restricting the working of adults, men 
or women. I was in favour of legislation 
restricting the labour and guarding the 
health of children, , . , I still hold the opi- 


nion that to limit by law the time durino- 
which adults may work is unwise and in 
many cases op[>rossivu.’ The real curse of 
tlio oporativo was, ho maintained, the corn 
law. rioiicolbrth Bright stood forward as 
the dofondor of tlio manufacturers against 
the landowners . The roeal of the corn 
laws and the extension 0 ! the factory acts 
were the ra.llying cries of the two parties. 

In 1833 Briglit ])aid his first visit to the 
continent. In a hffter' dated 16 Jan. 1883, 
declining an invitation from the Union 
League Club of New Fork to visit America, 
ho s])eaks of liis ‘ once strong appetite for 
travel.’ ITe sailed from London to Ostend 
and visited Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Cologne, Frankfort, and Mayence. Thence 
he voyaged down the Rhine to Rotterdam, 
and returned home to Rochdale. In the 
summer of 183>() lie took a more extended 
tour to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Syra, the 
lhru3us, Athens, Smyrna, Oonataiitinople, 
Beyrotit, Jatla, Jerusalem, and Alexandria. 
From Alexandria he set out on his bonie- 
warcl voyage, but at Athens was attacked 
by an intornii l.tent fever. 1 laving recovered 
from this, ho embarked in a Greek sailing 
vessel for Malta. From Malta he sailed to 
Catania, Messina, I’alenno, and Naples. 
After Na'ffes ho visited Rome, and, passing 
through Florence, IjO^'horn, and Genoa, re- 
turned to England hy way of Marseilles 
and I^aris. The voyage occupied eight 
months. Upon his return to Rochdale in 
1837 he delivered a lecture upon his travels. 
Once more he threw himself into politics. 
The whig government in 1830-7 held office 
by the precarious tenure of a majority of 
tliirteen, and a dissolution ^ was at any 
moment possible. In anticipation of the 
struggle Bright issued anonymously ‘to 
the radical reformers of the borough of 
Rochdale ’ an indictment of the tory party 
in parliament, associatin ^ with it the odium 
of the exaction of churca rates, of the corn 
laws, and of the demoralisation of the people 
by drink (31 Jan. 1837> On 13 Oct. 1838 
he joined the committee of the Anti-Corn- 
Law Association, as it was then called. He 
and his father, with whom he entered into 
partnership in 1839, together contributed 
nearly 300/. to the association’s funds. On 
2 Feb. 1839 he addressed an anti-corn-law 
meeting in the Butts at Rochdale. By this 
time his conviction in favour of free impor- 
tation of corn had expanded into a conviction 
in favour of free trade in general. The meet- 
ing was attended by thousands of persons, 
among them a numerous body of chartists, 
who succeeded in carrying an amendment 
to the effect that political should precede eco- 
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nomic reforms. Bright had now attracted the 
notice of Kichard Cohden [q. y.] They had 
first met in 1835, when Bright called upon 
Cohden at his office in Mosley Street, Man- 
chester, to invite him to speak at a meeting 
for the promotion of education held in the 
schoolroom of the baptist chapel at Roch- 
dale. Cohden attended and spoke. The 
acquaintance presently ripened into a warm 
friendship, and Cobden pressed Bright into 
the service of the association known after 
March 1839 as the Anti- Corn-law League. 
It was towards the close of this year 1839 
that Bright made his first appearance as a 
league orator outside his own town. At 
CoDden’s request he attended a dinner at 
Bolton in honour of Abraham Walter 
Paulton [q. v.], one of the leaders of the 
movement. He was present, as a Rochdale 
delegate, at a meeting at Peterloo, Man- 
chester (13 Jan. 1840), preliminary to the 
foundation of the Free Trade Hall. At this 
meeting his subsequent colleague in the re- 
presentation of Manchester, Thomas Mibier- 
3-ibson [q. v.], made his first public appear- 
ance in that town. On 29 Jan. 1840 
Bright became treasurer of the Rochdale 
branch of the league. As mover of a reso- 
lution against the corn law he addressed a 
meeting of two thousand people at Man- 
chester on 15 April, which decided upon 
stirring anew, by means of deputations, the 
agitation in the great towns. During 1841 
the effects of the United States tariff were 
keenly felt in Lancashire. The Rochdale 
flannel trade vras almost annihilated. Manu- 
facturers who had hitherto been indifferent 
to com laws were awakened by misfortune 
to a sense of the cogency of Bright’s demon- 
strations that they had a common interest 
in free trade. In November 1839 Bright 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Jona- 
than Priestman of N e wcastle-on-Tyne. Mrs. 
Bright died on 10 Sept. 1841 at Leamington, 
leaving one daughter, Helen Priestman 
Bright, afterwards married to Mr. W. S. 
Clark of Street, Somerset. Three days after 
his wife’s death, when he was 'in the depths 
of grief, almost of despair,’ Cohden paid him 
a visit of condolence. Cobden seized the 
opportunity to exhort his friend to forget his 
melancholy in work, and they pledged each 
other to ‘ never rest till the com law was 
repealed.’ From this time until the final 
triumph of the Anti-Corn-law League the 
two friends stood side by side in the public 
eye as the leaders of the movement. 

In 1842 the league determined to carry 
its campaign to the doors of parliament. 
At a meeting attended by delegates from 
various parts of the country, held in the 


Crown and Anchor tavern in the Strand, 
Bright made his first great speech in Lon- 
don and at once established nis reputation 
as an orator. He addressed a conference 
held at Herbert’s hotel in Palace Yard on 
4 July, in which he graphically described 
the destitution prevalent throughout the 
country. He interviewed the Duke of 
Sussex, who expressed sympathy with the 
league, an adhesion of the first importance 
at a time when repealers excited a vehement 
detestation in the minds of the governing 
classes. He formed one of a deputation to 
the home secretary, Sir James Graham, with 
whom he crossed swords in argument as to 
the economic condition of Manchester. At 
the hoard of trade his deputation waited 
upon Lord Ripon [see Robinsox, Feedeeick 
John] the president, and Gladstone the 
vice-president. In appearance all this 
activity was fruitless, except that Peel 
acknowledged himself impressed by the 
information afforded. The enemy sought 
to divert the attack by the agency of 
chartism. A general tnm-out of operatives 
in South Lancashire was proclaimed for 
10 Aug. 1842. Bright’s workpeople joined 
in the strike. He addressed the crowd in 
the neighbourhood of Greenbank mill and 
was successful in persuading them to abstain 
from the violence committed in other towns. 
On 17 Aug. he published an * address to the 
workin, • men of Rochdale.’ In this he 
pointed out that ' with a bad trade wages 
cannot rise,’ that the agitation for the charter 
would do nothing to improve their economic 
condition, and that the real cause of their 
misfortune was the com law. The address 
was copied into the newspapers and had the 
effect both of tranquillising the operatives 
and of directing their attention to the corn 
law as the proximate cause of their suffer- 
ings. 

During the late autumn and winter of 
1842 Bright, in company with Cobden, 
Ashworth, Perronet Thompson, and other 
speakers, visited the midlands and Scotland, 
where they conducted their propaganda and 
gathered subscriptions for the league. They 
succeeded in collecting a sum of about 3,000/. 
At the same time Bright was not inactive 
with his pen. Rochdale was stUi agitated 
by the dispute about church rates. Dr. 
John Edward Nassau Molesworth [q. v.], 
the vicar, having published a magazine en- 
titled 'Common Sense’ in the interest of 
the church, a counterblast was issued called 
‘ The Vicar’s Lantern.’ It continued down 
to the end of 1843, Bright being a frequent 
contributor to its pages with sarcastic articles 
on the Rochdale church party and the corn 
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law. Cobden appreciated and utilised this 
gift of "pamphleteering. Writing to Bright 
on 12 . lay 1842, he suggested articles for 
the Anti-Bread-tax Circular attacking the 
clergy for their support of the corn law, and 
ridiculing their counter-provision of charity 
for the subsistence of the manufacturing 
population. The articles appeared anony- 
mously in the number of 1£ May, in all 
probability from Bright’s pen. But he did 
not pursue this form of activity. ‘ I never,’ 
he replied to a correspondent on 21 Jan. 
i879, ‘write for reviews or any other 
periodicals.’ 

Oobden, in giving to his brother an 
account of his progress in parliament in 
February 1843, wrote,* If I had only Bright 
with me, we could worry him (Peel) out of 
office before the close of the session.’ A 
month later a vacancy occurred for the city 
of Durham, At the last moment Bright 
determined to contest it, his address being 
published on the very day of nomination, 
3 April. The issue was the corn law. On 
6 April his opponent, Lord Dungannon, was 
returned by 507 to ^5 votes. A petition 
followed. Lord Dungannon was unseated 
for bribery, and Bright again came forward. 
On 26 July he was returned by 488 votes 
against 410 given to his opponent, Thomas 
Purvis, Q.O. Bright’s speech at the hustings 
is remarkable as a disclaimer of party alle- 
’iance and an assertion that he stood as a 
Lree trader, and therefore as the candidate of 
the workin * classes. Eeferring to the arms 
bill for Ire-and, then before parliament, he 
signalised as the causes of Irish unrest the 
maintenance of the protestant establishment, 
and the abuse of their power by the Irish 
landlords. At a meeting held at the Crown 
and Anchor in London to celebrate his 
return he affirmed that * it was not a party 
victory.’ On 28 July he took his seat in 
the House of Commons ; his maiden speech 
was delivered on 7 Aug. 1843, before a thin 
house, in favour of Ewart’s motion for 
the reduction of import duties as well on 
the raw materials of manufacture as on 
the means of subsistence. The speech is 
reported by Hansard in the first person. 
Bright demanded nothing less than perfect 
freedom of trade ; the motion was defeated 
by 52 to 25 votes. His second speech, 
delivered on 14 Aug., was against a bill 
rendering Chelsea pensioners liable to be 
called out on home service. During the 
autumn and winter of 1843, in company 
with Oobden, he addressed a series of meet- 
ings in favour of free trade throughout the 
midlandsand south of England. In January 
they went to Scotland; the work was 
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arduous; scarcely a day passed without a 
meeting. With the session of 1844 came 
the turn of the landowners. A revival of 
prosperity and two good harvests robbed the 
:ree trade agitation of much of its point and 
force. ViLiers’s annual motion (25 June) 
for repeal of the corn law was defeated bv 
the great majority of 204, and Bright was 
forced to sit down before the conclusion of 
his speech. Earlier in the session Sir James 
Graham [q. v.] introduced a bill for restricting 
the labour of children and young persons to 
twelve hours a day. Lord Ashley [see 
CooPBB, Anthony Ashley, seventh Eahl 
OP Shaptesbuky] moved a reduction of the 
hours to ten. Bright (15 March) vigorously 
attacked Lord Ashley’s description of the 
horrors of the factory system, though he did 
not deny that the hours of labour were longer 
than they ought to liave been. He carried the 
war into tlie enemy’s country by contrasting 
the condition of the operatives with that of 
the agricultural labourers, and with the in- 
difference of the landowners to their priva- 
tions. An attack made by him upon the 
character of Lord Ashley’s informants led 
to a personal altercation ending in Bright’s 
favour. Lord Ashley’s amendment was 
eventually lost by 29^’ to 159 votes. The 
division was in tae main a party one, the 
majority being chiefly composed of conserva- 
tives supported by Bright and a certain 
number o: manufacturers, the official liberals 
and their followers voting with Lord Ashley. 
A counter-move was made by a motion of 
Oobden for an inquiry into the effect of pro- 
tective duties on farmers and labourers. It 
was supported by Bright (13 March), but was 
defeated by 224 to 133 votes. On 10 June 
Bright delivered an elaborate attack, in which 
he was supported by Lord Palmerston, upon 
the West Indian sugar monopoly. 

In pursuance of his plan of converting 
the farmers and of reducing the landowners 
to the defensive, Bright now took up the 
cuestion of the game laws. On 27 Feb. 
-845 he moved for a committee to inquire 
into their working, and dwelt especially 
upon the injury inflicted by them upon the 
farmer. Peel advised the county members 
that the prudent course for them was to 
allow the committee to be granted mb 
dUntio, Bright followed up this success by 
an address on the game -aws to a large 
gathering of farmers at St. Albans. He 
published in 1846, at the expense to himself 
of 300^., an abstract of the evidence taken 
by the committee, drawn up by H. G. Wel- 
ford, barrister-at-law, with a prefatory ad- 
dress to the farmers of Great Britain from 
his own pen, setting forth the evils of game 
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preserving to the tenant. A bill for the 
repeal of the game laws, founded upon his 
draft report, was introduced by him into 
the House of Commons on 23 March 1848. 
But, as he subsequently explained (letter of 
16 Nov. 1879), he founc that ‘ farmers dared 
not or would not make any combined effort 
to do themselves justice,’ and turned his 
attention to other questions. 

The question which, in the session of 
1845, most stirred the public mind was that 
of the Maynooth grant. On 3 April Peel 
proposed its augmentation. Bright spoke 
on the 16th, opposing the grant upon the 
general principle of disapproval of ecclesias- 
tical endowment by the state. This was 
one of the two occasions in the course of 
twenty-five years in which Bright and Cob- 
den voted against each other. The other 
was on a question of expenditure for the 
South Kensington Museum. The Maynooth 
bill was carried by 323 to 176 votes. 

In September 1845 Bright, then recruiting 
his health at Inverness, received from Cob- 
den a letter announcin ; the imminence of 
his retirement from pu 3lic life as a conse- 
quence of financial embarrassment. Bright 
replied pleading for delay, and in the mean- 
time addressed himself, in conjunction with 
one or two friends, to the task of raising a 
fund to relieve Cobden’s immediate difficul- 
ties. It was a critical moment, * The rain 
that rained away the com laws ’had already 
set in. Pamine had announced its advent 
in Ireland. The prime minister, already a 
convert to repeal, was calculating how far 
he could carry his colleagues on the way. 
On 22 Nov. Lord John Russell published 
his ‘ Edinburgh letter ’ to his constituents 
of the city of London. It declared his con- 
version to the doctrine of the league. ‘ Your 
letter,’ said Bright, meeting him hf chance 
a few days later, ‘ has now made the total 
and immediate repeal of the com law in- 
evitable: nothing can save it.’ On 4 Dec. 
the ^ Times ’ announced that parliament 
would be summoned in January, and that 
the prime minister himself would introduce 
a biL for total repeal. Meanwhile the league 
was redoubling its activity. 'Writing fifom 
Stroud in Gloucestershire on the same date, 
Cobden says : ‘ Bright and I are almost off 
our legs; five days this week in crowded 
meetings.’ On 9 Dec. Peel resigned, and 
Lord John Bussell endeavoured to form a 
ministry. Pending these negotiations a 
great meeting of the league was held 
(19 Dec.) at Covent Garden Theatre. During 
the preceding month, Bright told his audi- 
ence, he had on behalf of the league ad- 
dressed meetings in nine counties of England. 


In this speech Bright took occasion to vindi- 
cate Cobden’s device for augmenting the 
repealers’ forces by the creation of forty- 
shilling freeholders. "VMien challenged in 
after years to distinguish between this fran- 
chise and the modem faggot vote he replied 
that ^ the votes obtained by friends of free 
trade in 1845 were obtained by the posses- 
sion of a real property,’ not by ieeds of ficti- 
tious rent-charges (letter of ^20 Dec. 1879). 
A meeting was held in Manchester (23 Dec. 
1845) to raise funds for the league. The 
firm of John Bright & Brothers subscribed 
1,000J. On 27 Jan. 1846 Peel proposed the 
repeal of the com laws. Bright spoke on 
the 28th in vindication of Peel’s position. 
Peel was observed to be moved by Bright’s 
generous feeling. At the end of tne session 
he sought Bright’s acquaintance. On 17 Feb. 
Bright expounded, in connection with repeal, 
the principles of free trade policy. The 
other measure of first-rate importance on 
which Bright spoke this session was Lord 
Ashley’s ten hours factories bill. Bright 
spoke against the bill on the motion for 
leave to introduce it (29 Jan.) and on the 
second reading (22 May), when it was de- 
feated by a majority of ten. On 7 Aug. 
he supported Dr. Bowring’s motion for the 
abolition of flogging in the army. Peel’s 
ministry had fallen on 29 June upon the 
Irish coercion bill; but the league was 
triumphant, and on 2 July, at the Man- 
chester Town Hall, Bright seconded Cobden’s 
resolution suspending its operations, prior 
to its dissolution upon the expiration of the 
com law in 1849, as .fixed by the repealing 
statute. 

Public gratitude now began to manifest 
itself. On 15 Aug. the repeal was celebrated 
at a banquet given to Bright by the mayor 
and inhabitants of Durham. A subscription 
of 5,OOOZ. was raised from 3,647 subscribers 
to present him with a library of twelve 
hundred volumes in a bookcase appropriately 
carved with emblems of free trade. The 
Manchester Befonn Association on 14 Oct. 
invited him ta become a candidate for parlia- 
ment. The invitation was accepted. During 
the session of 1847 Bright renewed his 
activity in the House of Commons. On 
10 Feb. he unsuccessfully opposed the second 
reading of Fielden’s [see FiELDEZir, John] 
factory hill. His vigorous individualism 
disclosed itself again in his opposition to the 
jovernment scheme of education on 20 April. 
In his speech he declined, on behalf of the 
nonconformists, the proposal to make grants 
for religious teaching in denominational 
schools. Education, he maintained, was not 
the state’s business at all. If it were ad- 
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mitted to be it would follow that education 
must be compulsory, a consequence startling 
to public opinion in 1847, Tbe interest of 
tbe Bright zamily in education upon volun- 
tary lines had already been shown in 1840 
by the building of a school bv Jacob Bright, 
senior, for his workpeoj^le’s children and the 
provision of a news-room and reading-room 
for the parents. Parliament was dissolved 
on 23 Tuly 1847, and the election at Man- 
chester took place on 29 July. The other 
side had failed to secure a candidate, and 
Milner-Gibson and Bright were returned. 
There was an undercurrent of opposition on 
the part of some old-fashioned whigs, who 
disliked to see the House of Commons re- 
cruited from an aggressive champion of the 
middle classes. At the husting's a dis- 
turbance was raised by operatives who 
resented Bright's opposition to the recent 
Factory Act. 

The first question which pressed upon the 
attention of the new parliament was the con- 
dition of Ireland, where famine had been fol- 
lowed by social disorganisation. Sir George 
Grej [c_. v.],the home secretary, introduced 
a hill for giving the executive exceptional 
powers for the suppression of crime and 
outrage. Bright had presented a petition 
. bearing twenty thousand signatures from 
Manchester and its neighbourhood against 
the bill. lie admitted, however, that in his 
own opinion the action of the government 
was justified, and voted for the measure. But 
in a luminous speech delivered in the House 
of Commons on 13 Dec. he expounded his 
consistent conception of Irish policy — that 
Irish unrest should he attacked in its causes 
rather than in its efiects. He advocated a 
measure facilitating the sale of encumbered 
estates, and providing occupation for the 
peasantry by an increased partition of landed 
property. But when, in the session of 1848, 
Sir George Grey brought in a ‘ crown and 
government security bill,' directed not 
against crime but against the elastic ofience 
called sedition, Bright spoke against it 
(10 April) and voted in the minority of 35 
to 452 on the second reading. He carried 
his opposition even to the third reading, and 
on 18 April was one of the tellers for the 
minority of 40 against which the bill was 
passed by 295 votes. His views on Ireland 
were further set forth in a speech (25 Aug.) 
upon Poulett Scrope’s resolution for insuring 
the expenditure of the Irish relief funds upon 
reproductive employment. In this speech 
he added religious equality, to he effected by 
disestablishment, to the agrarian reforms he 
had previously indicated. It was in con- 
nection with Ireland that his reputation as 


a parliamentary orator was established by a 
speech delivered on 2 Aoril 1849 in support 
ol the grant of a sum 0 : 50,000^. to certain 
Irish unions. In this speech he anticipated 
many reforms of the loud laws which have 
since been carried into efiect— facilitation of 
conveyance, enlarged powers to life owners 
and land registry. His claim upon the 
attention of the House of Commons was 
founded as well upon his previous speeches 
as upon the fact that he was at the time 
sitting upon a select committee to inquire 
into the woihing of the Irish noor law. The 
speech was received with appmuse from both 
sides of the bouse, and was specially eulogised 
by Disraeli. Bright now resolved to study 
the Irish question on the spot. At the end 
of the session of 1849 he spent a month in 
Ireland, accompanied by a commissioner of 
the board of works. His investigations dis- 
closed to liim that absence of security for 
tenants’ improvements wnis a more fruitful 
source of misery and discord than entail and 
primogeniture. His speeches in the house 
secured him the attention of Irish pro- 
gressists, in concert -with whom he proposed, 
in certain contingencies, to introduce a bill 
providing a general tenant right. These 
..abours were recognised by the presentation 
of an address from the Irish inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salford at the Manchester 
Corn Exchange on 4 Jan. 1860. 

His attention was not wholly absorbed 
by Ireland. Since 1845 he had, in partner- 
ship wfith his brothers, managed two of the 
three mills belonging to his father, the style 
of the firm being * John Bright & Brothers.’ 
His knowledge of the Lancashire trade 
directed him to the q^uestion of the supply 
of cotton, the insiifticiency of which had 
caused acute distress in that county. He 
perceived the danger of dependence upon 
a single source, and on 6 May 1847 moved 
in the House of Commons for a select 
committee to inquire into the obstacles 
to the cultivation of cotton in India, The 
house was counted out, but in 1848 he ob- 
tained a committee, of which he was chosen 
chairman. No action having been taken 
on its report, on 18 June 1850 he moved 
for a commission to visit India and con- 
duct an inquiry on the spot. In this 
proposal he had the support of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, which he 
addressed on the subject on 18 Jan. 1850. 
It was opposed by the East India Company 
and the government and refused. Bright 
and his friends in Manchester thereupon 
raised a, fund for a private commission of 
inquiry. In consequence of what he learnt 
from this inquiry as to the maladministra- 
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tion of the East India Company, he opposed 
the renewal of their charter in 1853. Bright 
also kept a Tigilant eye on attempts to 
revive or enhance protective duties. For 
session after session, until their repeal in 
1848, he denounced those in favour of West 
Indian sugar. He devoted himself to the 
realisation of the liberal formula, peace, 
retrenchment, and reform, supporting Cob- 
den’s motion (20 Feb. 1849) for the reduction 
of the expenditure by ten millions, opposing 
1) Israeli’s proposal (15 March 1849) to relieve 
the landlorcs’ local rates, and speaking 
in favour of Joseph Hume’s [q. v.] reform 
bill (4 June 1849). This subject now began 
to assume predominant importance in Bright’s 
mind. Scarcely was the league dissolved 
w’hen Cobden conceived the idea of a similar 
organisation as an engine for ejecting 
further reforms, to be called ‘ The Commons’ 
League.’ It took shape in January 1849 at 
a great meeting in Manchester, at which 
Cobden advocated financial andBright parlia- 
mentary reform. It soon became apparent 
that if the new league was to make way it 
must concentrate attention upon one object. 
As to which this should be Bright and 
Cobden differed. Bright was also of opinion 
that Cobden’s favourite scheme, the multi- 
plication of hona fide forty-shilling free- 
aolders, was an inadequatemachinery, though 
he supported it by becoming president in 
1851 of a freehold land society at Rochdale, 
which added some five hundred voters to 
the constituency. Both Cobden and Bright 
attended numerous meetings during 1850, 
in which they set forth their respective 
proposals. But the difference between their 
views, though a question of tactics rather 
than of principle, insensibly paralysed the 
effectiveness of the new organisation. 

When, at the opening of the year 1851, 
frenzy seized the public mind at the assump- 
tion by the Roman catholic prelates of 
territorial titles, Bright kept his head. At 
a meeting of reformers at the Albion Hotel, 
Manchester, on 23 Jan. 1851, he spoke con- 
temptuously of the ‘old women of both 
sexes who have been frightening themselves 
to death about this papal aggression.’ He 
twice spoke against Lord John Russell’s 
ecclesiastical titles bill (7 Feb. and 12 May). 
The liberality of his religious views was 
showm by his speech on 21 July against Lord 
John Russell’s resolution excluding Aider- 
man Salomons [see Salomons, Sib David] 
from the House of Commons until he had 
taken the usual oath. When this question 
of Jewish disabilities came np again in 1853 
Bright delivered a speech (15 April) in which 
he expressed upon this protracted struggle 


the view which many years after was ac- 
cepted by the legislature, ‘that the Com- 
mons’ House of England is open to the Com- 
mons of England, and that every man, he 
his creed what it may, if elected!^ by a con- 
stituency of his countrymen, may sit and 
vote.’ As a friend of liberty abroad as well 
as at home Bright moved an address to 
Rossuth at the Free Trade Hall on 11 Rov. 
His action was a challenge not only to the 
tories but to those aristocratic whigs whose 
mouthpiece, Lord Palmerston, had congratu- 
lated t.ie Austrian government on the close 
of the struggle in Hungary. 

In February 1852 the hopes of the pro- 
tectionists were revived by the accession 
of the Earl of Derby to power. The queen’s 
speech hinted at revision of the free trade 
legislation, and Bright with Cobden sprang 
to arms. They summoned a meeting at 
Manchester of the council of the league. 
The general election took place in July. 
Milner-Gibson and Bright were returned 
for Manchesrfcer (9 July) by 5,752 and 5,475 
votes respectively, a majority to Bright of 
1,115 over his conservative opponent. 

During the recess Bright resumed his 
attention to Irish affairs. He crossed the 
Channel, and on 4 Oct. was entertained at a 
banquet at Belfast in celebration of the 
victory of free trade. On 25 Oct. he 
addressed from Rochdale a long letter to 
the editor of the ‘Freeman’s Journal ’[see 
Geat, Sib John]. In this he denounced 
suggestions made by Lord J. Russell and 
Lord Grey for concurrent endowment in 
Ireland, and elaborated a scheme on lines 
subsequently followed by Gladstone for the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Irish church. 

When parliament met in Rovemher the 
free traders resolved to extort from Lord 
Derby’s ministry an explicit adhesion to fi*ee 
trade policy. Ministers were invited in Vil- 
liers’s amendment to the address, supported 
by Bright in a remarkably brilliant speech, 
to endorse the legislation of 1846 as ‘ wise, 
just, and beneficiM.’ A successful diversion 
was, however, made by Palmerston in the 
ministry’s favour, to the indignation of Cob- 
den and his following. The feeling between 
the radicals and the whigs excluded Cobden 
and Bright from any place in the Aberdeen 
administration formed on the resignation of 
Lord Derby (17 Dec.) 

To the panic of papal aggression now 
succeeded the panic of a French invasion. 
As before, Bright and Cobden remained 
cool, and at a meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall at Manchester on 27 Jan. 1853 endea- 
voured to allay public excitement. During 
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the session Bright supported by speech Sir eloquent protest, reviewing the recent nego- 
W. Clay’s amendment to Dr. Phillimore’s tiations, denouncing the doctrine of the 
bill amending the law as to church rates, balance of power as applicable to Turkey— 
and advocated their extinction (26 May), a proposition which he sustained by cita- 
He spoke in favour of Milner-Gibson’s three tions from the debates of the previous cen- 
resolutions, carried against the government, tury— and predicting the^ eventual rupture 
for repealing the existing taxes on news- by Eussia of any convention imposed on her 
papers (14 Aoril). On 1 July he successfully by a successful campaign. During this ses- 
opposed Glacstone’s resolution, as chancellor sion he delivered two important speeches in 
o:*^the exchequer, reducing the advertise- parliament against the principle of appro- 
ment duty to sixpence, and carried its priating public funds to denominationalism. 
abolition. But his greatest effort this session Of these the first (27 April) was in oopo- 
was devoted to India. In a masterly speech sition to Lord John Eussell’s Oxford "Jm- 
(3 June), exhibiting minute knowledge, he versity reform bill, which, as maintaining 
reviewed the condition of the natives, the the exclusion of dissenters, he described as 
state of the communications, the expendi- ^ insulting to one half of the population.’ 
ture on public works, the provision for His consistency was shown in his speech on 
education, and the financial history of India. 6 July against the ministerial proposal of a 
He concluded with the recommendation grant of 38,746/. to dissenting ministers in 
that the company should he displaced and Ireland. But his unswerving adhesion to 
the government of India made ^ a depart- principle failed to allay the restiveness of 
meat of the government, with a council uis constituents at his attitude towards the 
and a minister of state.’ war. To the invitation by one of the most 

Towards the close of 1853 the uneasiness influential of his supporters, Absalom Wat- 
whichmarkedEngland’s relations with Russia kin, to attend a meeting in Manchester on 
was fanned into a flame of popular passion, behalf of the patriotic fund, he replied in a 
Bright, who had so often been styled a dema- long letter dated ^ 29 Oct., entering into a 
gogue by the tory press, did what he could detailed justification of his position. Its 
to allay the excitement. He refused (6 Oct.) trenchant expressions, ' I will have no part 
to attend a meeting at the Manchester in this terrib..e crime,’ &c., inflamed the agi- 
Athenaeum to denounce the conduct of tation against him, and its republication by 
Eussia. A week later ( 1 3 Oct .) he appeared Russian and other newspapers demonstrated, 
at a peace meeting at Edinburgh, where he in the eyes of the war party, its writer’s want 
was confronted on the platform by Admiral of patriotism. A requisition, signed by over 
Six Charles Napier [q.^.] with the text of six hundred names, of whom 560 were after- 
* soldiers as the Dest peacemakers.’ Bright’s wards proved to be tories, called upon the 
eloc uence carried the audience with him. On mayor of Manchester to summon a meeting 
13 iJarch 1854, the eve of the declaration of to discuss the letter. Bright attended, but 
war with Russia, he called the attention of was unable to secure a hearing. The show 
the House of Commons to the reckless levity of hands was, however, in determinate, and 
.ofthelanguageusedhy LordPalmerstonand a complimentary' vote acknowledged the 
other ministers at a banquet given at the consistency of his conduct. Unpopularity 
Reform Club to Admiral Napier on his de- did not daunt him. On 22 Dec. he delivered 
parture for the Baltic. Palmerston was not in the House of Commons a philippic against 
the man to submit to Bright’s censures, and the war, so powerful in its effect that it was 
sarcastically spoke of him as ‘ the hon. and said to have been unparalleled ^ since the 
reverend gentleman,’ for which he was re- great afiairbetween Canning and Brougham.’ 
baked by Cobden. In Macaulay’s judgment During the recess he boldly faced his con- 
Bright had the best of the encounter. But stituents at the Manchester Chamber of 
in the country Bright and Cobden had fallen Commerce, When the abortive negotiations 
into an abyss of unpopularity. They failed for peace were undertaken by Lord J ohn 
to command meetings. Bright was burnt Russell at Vienna, he offered (23 Feb. 1856) 
in effigy. ‘ The British nation,’ wrote Pal- to support Lord Palmerston in his pacific 
merston, ' is unanimous in this matter ; I disposition in a speech containing the pas- 
sajr unanimous, for I cannot reckon Cobden, sage generally regarded as his oratorical 
Bright, and Co. for anything.’ Throughout masterpiece : * The Angel of Death has been 
the year 1854 Bright fought his battle with abroad throughout the land ; you may almost 
courage and temper. Upon the day when hear the beating of his wings,’ &c. Upon 
the message from the crown announcing the the failure of the conference at Vienna he 
declaration of war was brought down to the delivered one of his longest speeches (7 J une), 
bouse (31 March) he uttered a long and occupying nearly thirty columns of Han- 
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sard, in wliicli lie reviewed the negotiations ; 
and he vigorously attacked Lord Palmerston 
(19 July) for sacrificing Lord John Russell 
to the war party. Though he found it diffi- 
cult to obtain a hearing out of doors, he was 
always listened to with attention in the 
House of Commons. 

A man of Bright’s sensitive nature could 
not hear unruffled the strain of nublic 
obloquy. His nervous system showed signs 
of giving way. In January 1856, as he told 
the public at Birmingham two years and a 
half later (24 June 1858), he * could neither 
read, write, nor converse for more than a 
few minutes.* Unequal to the resumption 
of his parliamentary work, he sought rest in 
Yorkshire and in Scotland, where he amused 
himself by salmon-fishing. Part of the 
autumn he spent at Llandudno in daily 
intercourse with the Cobden family, who 
were staying in the neighbourhood. In 
November he went to Algiers, thence to 
Italy and the south of Prance. In January 
1857 he had an interview at Nice with the 
Empress of Russia. From Nice he went by 
way of Geneva to Civita Vecchia and Rome, 
where he spent two months. On his home- 
ward journey he visited Count Cavour at 
Turin, and reached England in July. An 
offer made by him to his constituents in 
January 1857 to resign his seat on the 
ground of ill-health was not accepted by 
them. On 8 March, a general election being 
imminent, he wrote from Rome stating that 
his health was improving, and leaving the 
question of his candidature to his friends. 
Cobden was strenuous in promoting his 
return, and on IS March he addressed the 
Manchester electors at the Free Trade Hall, 
telling them that he ^ heard one of the 
oldest and most sagacious men in the House 
of Commons say that he did not believe 
there was any man in the house, with the 
exception of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
who ever changed votes by their eloquence.* 
At the election on 30 March Bright was at 
the bottom of the poll, nearly three thou- 
sand votes below Sir John Potter [see under 
PoTTEE, Thomas Baxley, SuppL], the lead- 
ing candidate. The result was no doubt 
■partly due to his absence, partly to the 
zeeling left by the Russian war. But it was 
contributed to by the desertion of men tra- 
ditionally liberal, who resented the inde- 
pendence of party ties which he and Cobden 
had displayed. On 31 March Bright, writing 
from Florence, took a farewell both of the 
electors of Manchester and of public life. 
In May he was at Geneva, and on 16 June 
he arrived in London. A vacancy having 
occurred in the representation of Birming- 
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ham, he was elected in his absence without 
opposition on 10 Aug., with the under- 
standing that a six months’ interval was to 
be allowed prior to his taking his seat. 
After two years’ absence he returned to the 
House of Commons amid general applause 
on 9 Feb. 1858. On 19 Feb. Lord Palmer- 
ston introduced the conspiracy to murder 
bill, the outcome of the attempt of Orsini to 
assassinate the Emperor Napoleon. The 
government was defeated by an amendment 
moved by Milner- Gibson, and seconded by 
Bright without a speech. In a letter to 
Joseph Cowen, Bright described it as 
‘the very worst ministry* that he had 
known (1 March 1858). Its defeat at the 
hands of Milner-Gibson and Bright, whose 
party Palmerston had apparently extin- 
guished but eleven months before, was 
characterised by Cobden as ‘retributive 
justice.* 

Indian affairs chiefly occupied the session 
of 1858. Bright’s study of Indian questions 
led him to contribute two powerful speeches 
towards their solution. Of these the first 
(20 May) was in support of the conservative 
government upon a motion by the opposition 
censuring a despatch of Lord Ellenborough, 
president of the board of control, to Lord 
Canning, the governor-general of India. The 
second was on 24 J une, upon the govern- 
ment of India hill. In it Bright propounded 
his own scheme of reform for India, of which 
the principal features were the abolition of 
the viceroyalty and a system of provincial 
governments. His fihst great meeting with 
his new constituents took place at the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on 27 Oct. 1858, after 
nearly three years* absence from public plat- 
forms. His speech resumed the campaign 
for parliamentary reform, and contained a 
vigorous attack on the House of Lords. 
Two days after, at a banquet in the same 
place, he delivered a speech in defence of 
his views on foreign affairs, containing an 
epigram of which the consequences were 
afterwards disclosed. Enghsh forei gn pol icy, 
he declared, was ‘ neither more nor less than 
a gigantic system of outdoor relief for the 
aristocracy.* This attack he renewed in 
another reform speech addressed to his 
former constituents at Manchester on 10 Dec. 
He repeated his proposals for reform at 
Edinburgh (15 Dec.) and Glasgow (21 Dec.) 
A hint dropped by him in his speech of 
‘ 27 Oct. 1858, that ‘the reformers . . .should 
■ have their own reform hill,* fructified at a 
meeting on 5 Nov. at the Guildhall coffee- 
house, London, at which a resolution was 
passed on the motion of John Arthur Roe- 
„ *3uck[q.v.], requesting Bright to prepare one. 
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B^eecli marked by constitutional knowledTe 
(3 July). But the house preferred the 
milder policy of a series of resolutions de- 
claratory of its rights, an alternative con- 
demned by Bright in a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of Lord Palmerston (10 Aug.) He was 
prominent in another question upon which, 
during this same session, the two houses 
came into collision. On 27 April he snoke 
in favour of the third reading of the biL for 
the abolition of church rates. The bill passed 
the House of Commons, but was rejected by 
the lords. 

These examples of a growing assertiveness 
on the part of the House of Lords led Bright 
to see that the only prospect of carrying 
parliamentary reform was to arouse the 
determination of the mass of the neople. 
In November and December 1860 ne ad- 
dressed workin T-class associations on their 
interest in anc right to self-government. 
At the Birmingham Town HaL on 29 Jan. 
1 861 he denounced the ^ modem peerage, 
bred in the slime and corruption of the 
rotten borough system.' In the house he 
supported (5 Feb.) an amendment to the 
address in favour of reform. The paper 
duties came up again. Their abolition was 
included in Gladstone’s budget, framed, a 
conservative declared, to conciliate Bright, 
who delivered an eloquent vindication of it 
(29 April). Bright had, in fact, at Liver- 
pool, on 1 Dec. 1859, propounded a scheme 
of taxation in an address to the Financial 
Keform Association, towards which the 
liberal budgets were evidently tending. 
The income tax, the assessed taxes, except 
the house tax, the tax on marine and fire 
insurances, and the excise on paner were to 
be repealed ; all duties abolished but those 
on wine, spirits, and tobacco, and a tax of 
eight shillings per lOOZ. of fixed income sub- 
stituted. This proposal for a financial revo- 
lution alarmed the tories ; but, as Cobden 
told him (16 Dec. ), it alarmed the middle 
class as well. Despite his support of Glad- 
stone’s budget o: 1861 he protested 
(11 March) against the increase in the navy 
estimates, due to competition with France 
in the construction of ironclads. 

During the period 1859-61 Cobden and 
Bright, though close friends, were evidently 
drifting apart. Cobden’s strength was be- 
ginning to fail. He had lost his enthu- 
siasms. He had never been equally zealous 
with Bright in the cause of the extension of 
the franchise ; he had come to think that in 
his onslaughts upon the church and the aristo- 
cracy Bright was tilting at windmills, that 
the middle class was ineradicably conserva- 
tive, that Bright should be ^ more shy of the 


stump,' that his endeavours to avraken the 
masses from their political torpor had met 
with * absolute lack of success.’ For a 
moment the outbreak of the American war 
in 1861 threatened to sever their co-operation. 
Cobden was inclined to support the South as 
free-traders. Bright at once saw that more 
than an issue of economics was involved. 
After many arguments the time came for 
Cobden to address his Rochdale constituents. 
^Now,’ said Bright, *this is the moment for 
you to speak wit JL a clear voice.' Thenceforth 
Cobden and Bright were regarded in England 
as the two piUars of the northern cause. 
Bright made a great oratorical effort at a 
banquet at Rochdale on 4 Dec,, in which he 
indicated the general position of the North, 
and stemmed the tide of exasperation which 
had set in over the Trent afiair. But he pri- 
vately recommended Charles Sumner, chair- 
man of the senate committee on foreign 
relations, to use his influence to procure the 
submission of the issue to unconditional arbi- 
tration. In the event the United States 
government gave way. During the session of 
1862 Brijht was a good deal absent from par- 
liament, his attention being much absorbed by 
the growing seriousness of the cotton famine 
in Lancashire The cotton supply and Ame- 
rican politics furnished the theme of a great 
speech delivered in the town hall of Birming- 
ham on 18 Dec. He followed up this with a 
speech at Rochdale on 3 Feb. 1863, upon the 
occasion of a meetingfor thepurpose of passing 
a resolution of thanks to the merchants of New 
York for their contributions to the distressed 
cotton operatives, H e felt, in fact, that wi bh 
three fourths of the House of Commons, as 
Cobden declared, anxious for the break up of 
the American union, his words were wasted in 
parliament, and determined to carry the issues 
before the tribunal of the working classes, 
whose interest in the struggle was real and 
urgent. On 26 March 18'63 he addressed 
a meeting in St. James’s Hall, London, at 
which he presided, convened by the trades 
unions on behalf of the London working 
men. He demonstrated that the mainte- 
nance of slavery was the motive to secession, 
and that, as working men, they could not 
be neutral when the degradation of labour 
was the issue at stake. At a meeting at the 
London Tavern on 16 June he treated the 
question from the point of view of economics, 
enlarging upon the thesis that emancipated 
labour would increase the supply of cotton. 
When Roebuck brought forward* his motion 
in the House of Commons for the recognition 
of the southern confederacy (30 June), a bril- 
liant speech by Bright largely contributed to 
its defeat. The six mills then belonging to 
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‘ Punch ’ signalisin x the event b j a cartoon 
entitled ^ A ‘‘ Friend.” at Court’ (19 Dec.) The 
pages of ‘Punch’ at this time attest the 
place occupied by Bright in the public mind 
as a principal author of the leading measure 
of the session of 1869, the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish church. On the 
second night of the second reading (19 April 
1869) Bright delivered a speech in its favour, 
which excited universal admiration. After 
Irish disestablishment was carried the Irish 
land question survived. The remedy of 
state-aided purchase for the insecurity of 
Irish tenants had long been advocated by 
him. But a division of opinion in the cabi- 
net prevented the adoption of the larger 
measure he proposed, the purchase clauses of 
the land hill* of 1870 being hut an imperfect 
concession to views which a breahdown in 
health in January 1870 prevented his pressing 
with success upon his colleagues. A long 
illness, like that of 1856, followed, necessi- 
tating his absence from parliament during* 
the dehates on the bill. He sought health 
at Norwood, at Brighton, and at Llandudno, 
returning in October to his house at Roch- 
dale. On 19 Dec. he resigned the board of 
trade, receiving on the occasion the honour 
of a sympathetic autograph letter from the 
queen. The details of departmental work did 
not Teatly interest him. His presidency is 
chief y remembered by the incident of the 
bottle-nosed whale and the attack on him by 
James Anthony Froude [q. v. Suppl.] A 
Scottish enthusiast, in January 1869, vainly 
endeavoured to enlist his financial aid in a 
scheme for the ‘ destruction of bottle-nosed 
whales and other ponderous monsters’ de- 
structive to the sea-fisheries. The correspon- 
dence was made public. Naturalists justified 
Bright's refusal, and ‘ Punch’ seized the occa- 
sion to dedicate to him (23 Jan. 1869) a ‘Song 
of the Botfcle-nosed Whale.’ In the Decem- 
ber number of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ for 1870, 
Froude, in an article ‘ on progress,’ imputed 
to Bright a justification of cheating as ‘rea- 
sonable competition ’ and ‘ false weights ’ as 
‘ venial delinc uencies.’ Bright took no notice 
of the attack, but a dissenting minister, 
Samuel Clarkson, wrote a letter in his de- 
fence. Froude replied, relying on a dis- 
torted meaning assigned to some expressions 
by Bright in his speech on 6 March 1869, in 
answer to Lord Eustace Cecil’s motion on 
adulteration and false weights and measures. 
The correspondence, published by Clarkson, 
together with Bright’s speech, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Censor censured ' (1871), com- 
pletely exonerates Bright from the accusa- 
tion. 

Bright spent 1871 fox the most part in 
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Scotland, too prostrate even to hear political 
news. It was not until 11 April 1872 that he 
once more entered the House of Commons. 
This illness marked the turning-point of his 
life. It stamped itself upon his physique, for 
his hair, which had before been of iron grey, 
had become silvery white. His speecbeV 
though still eloquent, henceforth lost their 
invigorating vitality, becoming chiefly re- 
miniscent, and his influence upon the oublic 
was impressed rather by his pen than hy his 
tongue. On 30 Sept. 1873 he was so far re- 
covered that be accepted the office of chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He was 
re-elected for Birmingham on 20 Oct., and 
two days afterwards addressed his consti- 
tuents at a great meeting at the Bingley 
Hall, after an interval of nearly four years. 
Ills speech chiefly consisted of a review of 
the work of the liberal government. But 
wbat attracted public attention was that it 
attacked the Education Act of his own col- 
leagues as a measure for the encouragement 
of denominationalism, Forster, the author 
of the act, charged Bright with having 
^ assented to his proposals, and a controversy 
ensued between them, which added to the 
incipient disintegration of the liberal party. 

Parliament was dissolved on26 Jan. 1874, 
and on 31 Jan. Bright was re-elected for 
Birmingham without opposition and de- 
livered an address. The liberal ministry 
resigned on 17 Feb. Bright was now free 
from official trammels. He was unequal to 
the exertion of public speaking (Letter ot 
3 March), and remained silent during 1874 ; 
but he exercised influence over opinion by 
answers to inquiring correspondents, which 
were regularly published in the newspapers. 
By this method he expressed disapproval of 
the permissive bill (5 June 1874), preferring 
to entrust the power of licensing to muni- 
cipal authority (27 Nov. 1873); of suc- 
cessive vaccination penalties (5 Oct. 1874), 
afterwards adding a doubt as to compulsion 
(27 Dec. 1883) ; of the solicitation of votes by 
parliamentary candidates (26 Oct. 1874) ; and 
of working-men candidates (13 Feb. 1875). 
Home rule for Ireland he had condemned in 
a letter of 20 Jan. 1872, on the ground that 
‘to have two legislative assemblies in the 
United Kingdom would he ... an intole- 
rable mischief. ’ To the proposal of ‘home 
rule all round' he replied that ‘nobody 
wants a third imperial parliament’ (25 Feb. 
1875). In December 1874 he wrote that he 
was much better than he had been for five 
years. He had recovered strength enough 
both for the public platform and the House 
of Commons. Consistently with his dis- 
approval of the intervention of the state in 
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ecclesiastical affairs he condemned the 
Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874 
(Birmingham, 25 Jan. 1875). In the House 
of Commons he spoke in favour of Osborne 
31 organ's burial bill (21 April) [see 3IoEGA5r, 
SiE Geoege Osboene]. He presided as 
chairman of the meeting at the Reform Club, 
on 3 Peb. 1875, v-hich elected Lord Harting- 
ton to the leadership of the liberal party. 
In parliament he demolished, in a speech of 
searching analysis, Hr. Kenealy's motion for 
a royal commission of inquiry into the trial 
of the Tichborne case (23 April). When 
the Bulgarian atrocities were thrilling the 
country, and the question of the mainte- 
nance "of the Ottoman empire marked the 
cleavage between the two political parties, 
Bright delivered an impassioned address at 
the 3Ianchester Reform Club against Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy (2 Oct. 1876). But he 
deprecated intervention, as well against as 
on behalf of Turkey, and headed a deputation 
to Lord Derby on 14 July, demanding an 
assurance that the government intended to 
preserve neutrality. At Birmingham on 
4 Dec., upon the same topic, he described 
Lord Salisbury as a man of ‘ haughty un-' 
wisdom,’ and Lord Beaconsfield as an actor 
who * plays always for the galleries.* 3Iean- 
while he pursued his advocacy of the exten- 
sion of the franchise (Birmingham, 22 Jan. 
1876; House of Commons, 30 3Iay), though 
he spoke in parliament against Forsyth’s 
women’s disabilities removal bill (26 April). 
During this period Bright had retrieved 
much of his lost vigour, as was attested by 
his delivery of three speeches on one day at 
Bradford on 25 July 1877. The occasion 
was the unveiling of Cobden’s statue, and 
his speech one o: his finest efforts. At a 
subsequent lunch at the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce he took as his theme free trade 
as a pacificator, and at a liberal meeting in 
the evening the Eastern question. There 
was a constant disposition at this time on 
the part of Lord Beaconsfield’s government 
to intervene in the war between Russia and 
Turkey. During the whole of this period 
Bright exerted an important influence in 
favour of neutrality, which he advocated in 
a series of speeches in and out of parliament 
(Birmingham, 13 Jan. 1878 ; House of Com- 
mons, 31 Jan.; hlanchester, 30 April). The 
prospect of a war with Russia recalled his 
attention to India, and at Manchester 
(13 Sept, and 11 Dec, 1877) and in the House 
of Commons (22 Jan. 1878) he spoke in 
favour of canals, irrigation, and public works 
in that country. Tlus activity was abruptly 
cnecked by domestic bereavement. His 
eeondwife died at One Ash on 13 May 1878 


very suddenly, her husband being absent in 
London. Bright did not resume his place 
in parliament till the following February. 
He supported Fawcett’s [see Fiwcett, 
He^tet] motion for a committee to inquire 
into the gov^ernment of India, again advo- 
cating decentralisation (18 Feb. 1879). The 
warlike policy of Lord Beaconsfield's govern- 
ment excited his gi*avest reprobation. He 
opposed intervention in Egypt, denounced 
the Afghan war, and was constant in plead- 
ing for friendly relations with Russia 
(Birmingham, 16 April). The tory govern- 
ment, sensible of the growing dissatisfaction 
with its foreign policy, delivered its apologia 
through the mouth of Lord Salisbury at a 
great meeting in Manchester on IS Oct. 
To this a counter demonstration was or- 
ganised by the hlanchester liberals. Bright 
pronounced an indictment of the govern- 
ment which powerfully affected the public 
mind (25 Oct.) At the ensuing general 
election (March 1880) the government sus- 
tained a crushing defeat. Gladstone under- 
took to form a ministry (23 April), and 
Bright, who had been returned unopposed 
‘ for Birmingham (2 April), accepted the chan- 
cellorship of the duchy of Lancaster, with a 
seat in the cabinet, being re-elected for 
Birmingham on 8 3Iay. But the state of 
his health compelled him to stipulate that a 
minimum of departmental work should be 
expected of him, and that his share in the 
cabinet should be only consultative. 

Parliament opened on 29 April, and its 
first business was the Bradlaugh contro- 
versy [see Biublaugh, Chaeles, SuppL] 
A committee having disaRowed Bradlaugh’s 
request for permission to affirm, he next 
claimed to ta^e the oath. Bright supported 
Gladstone’s proposal for a committee to in- 
quire as to the competence of the house to 
refuse this (21 3Iay), and when that com- 
mittee reported affirmatively, he charged 
them with setting ^ up a new test of theism ’ 
(21 June). He appealed to the principle of 
toleration, and gave great ofience by his ex- 
pression of belief and regret that * to a large 
extent the working people of the country do 
not care any more for the dogmas of Chris- 
tianity than the upper classes care for the 
practice of that religion.’ 

On 15 Nov. Bright was elected lord rector 
of the university of Glasgow against Ruskin 
by 1,128 to 814 votes. His installation ad- 
dress was delivered on 21 3Iarch 1883. On 
16 Nov. 1880 at Birmingham he delivered 
a defence of the government, condemning 
the rejection by the lords of the bill for 
‘compensation for disturbance’ of tenants in 
Ireland, and reverting to his constant recom- 
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mendation of the estalolisliraent of an occii- 1883 projocts for the nationalisation of the 
pying proprietary in Ireland. It was in the land, suggi^al eel by the works of Henry 
course of this speech that he enunciated the George, obtained groat vogue in England 
oft-quoted apophthegm, ‘Force is not a Hright renaainoH steadfast in this as^upoii 
remedy/ But he felt constrained, by the other questions, to his early principles. To 
ineffectiveness of the ordinary law to check accept such a scheme as land nationalisation 
the increase of crime, to vindicate the suspen- he declared, in a speech at Birmingham on 
sionof the Habeas Corpus Act (28 Jan. 1881). 30 Jan. 1884, the people of England must 

The Irish land bill, which followed, was have lost not only all their common sense 
largely the embodiment of the principles he but all reverence for the Ten Command- 
had long advocated. At a banquet to mente. 

ministers given by the Fishmongers’ Com- His sneeehoshy this time gave evidence in 
pany (28 April), upon the second reading in their deliv(U‘y of impaired vigour. Upon the 
the "House of Commons (9 May), and at the second reading of Gladstone’s bill for the 
Mansion House (8 Aug.), he vindicated that extension of tlie fraucliise, a measure Bright 
measure, but he deprecated the extension had for years eloquently advocated, he was 
of its principles to England. He approved compelled to rely upon his notes to such a 
the re-establisliment of the autonomy of degree that the elTect of his argument was 
the Transvaal as a ‘course at once mag- marred (24 JMarcli). One point which will 
nanimous and just’ (Letter of 23 March long continue to provoke controversy he em- 
1881), During i 879 and 1880 there had been phatically asserted, that ‘the Act of Union 
signs of a disposition on the part of the isfinalin this mat ter’ of Irish representation, 
conservatives to encourage a protectionist During the debates on the government reform ' 
reaction under the name of the ‘ fair bill in the session of 1 884 ]\Ir. Albert Grey- 
trade’ or ‘reciprocity’ movement. This (afterwards Earl (5rey) justilied his amend- 
Bright combated in a number of letters ex- inent post-poniug the operation of the Fran- 
ten ding through several years, which dwelt chiso Act until after the passing of aRedistri- 
upon the improved condition of England butiou Act by an extract from a letter written 
since the introduction of free trade and the by Bright to a Manchester association in 
injurious consequences of protection to 1859. in this letter Bright had said: ‘I 
America. consider these diifcronces of opinion on the 

Egyptian affairs had begun towards the subject [of tlie franchise] are of trifling im- 
close of 1881 to demand the attention of the por'tanco when comparer with the question 
ministry. A massacre of Christians took of the redistribution of seats and members.’ 
place at Alexandria on 11 June 1882, and The point was taken up by the opposition, 
the khedive’s ministry were impotent. The and in a speech at Mancaoster (9 Aug.) Lord 
English government was at first unwilling Salisbury insisted upon the interpretation 
to intervene. There was a division of opinion put by them on Bright’s words. These, he 
in the cabinet. At last, on 10 July, Admiral argued, were a sufficient justification of the 
Seymour received an order by telegram to action of the House of Lords in throwing out 
bombard Alexandria [see Seimouk, Feeub- the franchise bill which Bright hac de- 
MCK Bea-uchamp Paget, Loud Alcester], nounced a few days previously (4 Au'*.) 
On 15 July Bright resigned the chancellor- Bright had added that the remedy was to se 
ship of the duchy. There had been, he found in the substitution of a suspensive for 
declared, on the part of his colleagues ‘ a an absolute veto of the House 01 Lords (cf. 
manifest violation Doth of international law Letter of 18 July 1884). lie now declared 
and of the moral law ’ to which he had re- that the interpretation assigned to his words 
fused ^ his support. "When a controversy of 1859 was wholly unjustifiable, and that 
arose in the columns of the ‘ Spectator ’ upon ‘ no man had so repeatedly and consistently 
Ms action, he declined ‘to discuss the abs- urged the dealing with the franchise first 
tract question’ whether any war was jus- and with the seats afterwards’ as he had 
tifiahle, limiting himself to the proposition (Letters of 30 Sept, and 9 Oct. 1884), 
that this had ‘no better justification than At the general election of 1885 Bright 
other wars which have ^one before it.’ was returned for the central division of 

Bnght’s representation of Birmingham Birmingham, a, newly created constituency, 
had in 1883 lasted a quarter of a century. A against Lord Randobh Churchill [c . v. 
procession of five hundred thousand people SuppL] by 4,989 to 4,21 i votes. WhenGlad- 
eoDOTatulated him (12 June), and ‘ Punch’ stone declared for home rule in 1886, Bright 
celebrated the occasion by a cartoon (10 June) in his address to his constituents (24 June) 
ent'rtled ‘ Merrily danced the quaker’s wife, refused to follow him. In returning thanks 
And merrily danced the quaker.’ During for his unopposed election (1 J uly) he de- 
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dared himself ‘ entirely against anything in 
any shape which shall :>e called a parliament 
in "Dublin/ and described the concomitant 
land purchase scheme as one for making the 
English chancellor of the exchequer ^ the uni- 
versal absentee landlord over the whole of 
Ireland.’ To these criticisms Gladstone, with 
some irritation, wrote a reply (2 J uly). Bright 
retorted (4 July), but t,ie controversy was 
painful to him. He * could not hear,’ he after- 
wards (7 Pec.) wrote, * to attack his old friend 
and leader.’ Yet a year later (6 J une 1887) he 
wrote of Gladstone’s speeches in a tone 
which provoked a fresh remonstrance (Letter 
from Gladstone, 8 June). I have,’ he 
answered, ‘ said a word that seems harsh or 
unfriendly, I will ask you to forgive it.’ His 
last political speech was an attack on the 
home rule bill of 1886, at a dinner given 
at Greenwich to Lord Hartington (o Aug. 
1887). The honorary D.O.L. had been con- 
ferred upon him by Oxford University at the 
encsenia in June 1886. 

The cause of his death, which took place 
on Wednesday, 27 March 1889, was diabetes 
and Bright’s disease, following upon an attack 
of congestion of the lungs in the summer of 
the previous year. He passed peacefully 
away at One Ash, and was buried, accori 
iiig to his own wish, in the burial-ground 
of the Friends’ Meeting House in George 
Street, Bochdale, the queen and royal family 
being represented at his funeral, together 
with deputations from leading political 
bodies. A cast of his head was taken after 
death by Bruce Jo^ the sculptor. 

Bright and Cobcen were the two leading 
representatives of the emergence of the 
manufacturing class as a force in En 7 lish 
■politics after the Reform Act of 1832. Both 
believed in the middle class as more valuable 
to a civilised community than an aristocracy 
bred in martial traditions. This belief was 
based rather upon economical considerations 
than upon personal antipathy. Bright, for 
example, advocated for the pacification of 
Ireland the substitution of a resident middle- 
class proprietary for the existing absentee 
landowners. Recent progress, he said, was 
due ‘to the manly contest of the industrial 
and commercial against the aristocratic and 
privileged classes of the country.’ With 
the instinct of a popular orator to select 
coD'irel-e examples, :ie denounced the bench 
of bishops or the House of Lords as obstruc- 
tive and useless. But though in the heat of 
political struggle he occasionally used stpng 
>anguage, the scientific basis of his politics 
rescuec him from the tradition of , virulent 
personal attack which hadbebn characteristic 
of the previous generation of reformers. Of 
VOL. I.— SUP, 


the duumvirate which he formed with 
Cobden, Cobden was the inspiring spirit. 
He first directed Bright’s concentration upon 
the com law, and so long as he lived struck 
the keynote of Bright’s political action. 
Himself a master ot luminous exposition, 
he utilised Bright’s power of trenchant ana- 
lysis. WTien the two spoke on the same 
platform the order of proceedings was for 
Cobden to state the case and for Bright to 
pulverise opponents. Like Cobden, Sright 
was largely a self-taught man, and the cir- 
cumstance no doubt contributed to form his 
bias to individualism. But in his address 
to the students of Glasgow, upon his in- 
stallation as lord rector (21 March 1S83), 
he expressed his regret at his want of a 
university training. He was a constant 
reader, especially of poetry, history, bio- 
graphy, economics, and the Bible. Upon 
the Bible and Milton, whose ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
he frequently carried in his pocket, his Eng- 
lish was fashioned. Its directness and force 
saved him from the Johnsonian declamation 
which had long done duty for oratory. He 
wassteeoed in poetry; scarcely a speech was 
deliverec by him without a felicitous quota- 
tion. Dante (in English ), Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Shenstone, Gray, ‘ Re- 
jected Addresses,’ Byron, Lewis Morris, 
Lowell, and many others find place there. 
The Bible, read aloud by him to his family 
every mornin * and evening, was drawn upon 
by him both for illustration and argument. 
The struggle against the com laws tau :ht 
him the use of statistics, with which lis 
earlier speeches, especially those on India, 
abound. His historical reading was exten- 
sive. At the opening of the Manchester 
Free Library in 1852 ue advised young men 
to read biography. He constantly cited in- 
stances from the history of England. He 
especially recommended its study since the 
accession of George HI (Letter of April 
188 1 ) . He was familiar with that of Ireland 
and of the United vStates. He was expert 
in parliamentary precedents. His biogra- 
phical and historical studies assisted an ex- 
ceptional capacity for political prevision. In 
his first speech in the House of Commons 
(7 Aug. 1843) he remarked that Peel was 
at issue with his party upon principles, and 
on 2o June 1844 predicted that he would 
repeal the corn law at the first had harv'est. 
From the outset of his career (24 July 1843) 
he denounced the Irish Church establish- 
ment. He foresaw the danger of restriction 
to one source for the supply of cotton, the 
probability of a cotton famine upon the 
break-up of slavery, and the consequent dis- 
organisation of the southern states (18 Bee 
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1862). He insisted tliat India should be 
brought under the authority of the crown 
(24 Tune 1858). While Palmerston was as- 
serting the revival of Turkey, Bright as con- 
stantly insisted that it was a decaying oower. 
Sir James Graham afterwards made h-iu the 
admission, ‘You were entirely right about 
that (the Crimean) war; we were entirely 
wrong ’ (14 Feb. 1855). He predicted that a 
successful defence of Turkey would lead to 
fresh demands upon her as soon as Russia 
had recovered from her exhaustion (31 March 
1 854). He foretold that the cession of Havoy 
would bring about Italy’s independence of 
French control (26 March 1860). lie anti- 
cipated (21 July 1869) some such proposal 
for the preservation of a general peace as that 
made in 1898-9 by Russia at the Hague. 
He supported Russia’s proposals for protect- 
ing the Christian population of Turkey 
(25 Nov. 1876). ‘ An Irish party hostile to 
the liberal party of Great Britain insures the 
perpetual reign of the tories ’ (4 April 1878). 
Like all reformers he was over- sanguine as 
to the effects of the reform advocated : 
whether the repeal of the corn law, Irish 
disestablishment, which would prove a sove- 
reign remedy for Irish discontent (18 March 
1869), or the extension of the franchise in 
Treland,which would kill home rule (28 March 
1 876). He had a happy knack of hitting off 
In 8 opponents and their policy in catch phrases. 
He compared the coalition of Horsman and 
Lowe to a ‘ Scotch terrier, so covered with 
hair that you could not tell which was the 
head and which was the tail of it ’ (13 March 
1866). Their followers had gathered in the 
‘political cave of Adullam’ (z6.), and Lowe 
and his ally Marsh, another returned Austra- 
lian, ‘ took a Botany Bay view of the charac- 
ter of the great bulk of their countrymen.’ 
Disraeli was the ‘ mystery man ’ of the mini- 
stry (12 July 1805)., The tory policy of 
1874-80 was the outcome of a ‘ love for gun- 
powder and glory’ (19 March 1880). He 
was a master of sarcasm. His retort to a 
peer who had publicly declared that Provi- 
dence had inflicted on him a disease of the 
brain for his misuse of his talents was — 
‘The disease is one which even Providence 
could not inflict on him.’ When it was said 
of some one that his ancestors came over with 
the Conqueror, Bright observed: ‘I never 
heard that they did anything else.’ Of his 
apophthegms the most frequently c uoted is 
‘Force is not a remedy ’ (16 Nov. 1380) and 
^ Force is no remedy for a just discontent’ 
(LettCT to A. Elliott, October 1867'. His 
combination of rhetorical gifts maae him, 
in Lord John Russell’s opinion, in 1854 
‘the most powerful speaker in the House 


ol Commons. His consistent opposition to 
Lord Palmevstoii's foreign policy rendered 
liim very independent of patty ties He 
repudiated the theory that membership of 
parliament is a delegacy (16 May 1861) and 
declined to give subscriptions in the con- 
stitueucios he representec. (Letter of AumiRt 
185p. He described himself, with perfect 
justice, as ‘ not very democratic ’ and ‘ in in- 
tention as conservative as ’ the conservative 
party itself (24 March 1869). With this 
conviction he was able to say, ‘I feel myself 
above the level of party ’ when advocating 
extension of the fraucliise (13 Dec. 1865). 
His defence of the queen at St. James’s 
Hall (4 Dec. 1 866) made his nomination as 
minister acceptable at court, and the queen 
suggested the omission of the ceremony of 
kneeling and kissin g hands at his taliin • 
ollice, a concession o: which he did not avai. 
himself. In foreign aftairs he adhered steadily 
to the principle of non-intervention, and re- 
peatedly denounced the dogma of the balance 
of power which was the foundation of Pal- 
merston’s foreign policy. He deprecated 
foreign alliances and condemned the arma- 
ments which necessarily accompanied them. 
He was apparently indifferent to the supre- 
macy of t»ie seas (13 March 1865), and this 
was consistent with his hostility to projects 
for tightening the bonds between tSe colo- 
nies and the mother country. He preferred 
an Anglo-American free-trade confederation 
(1 8 Dec, 1879). He refused to condemn war 
in the abstract, but judged each occasion on 
its merits (Letters of 16 Aug. 1879 and 
25 Sept. 1882). He approved the action of 
the federal states in resisting secession, and 
declared tlmt in such cases arbitration was 
inapplicable. Throughout life be maintained 
his ngoi-ous individualism. He was opposed, 
in opinion as well as in the interest of his 
Birmingham constituency, to the competi- 
tion of the state in gun-making (10 Nov, 
1868), and even to state aid to technical 
education (5 Feb. 1868) and emigration 
(1 Sept. 1858). Challenged upon his action 
against factory legislation, he continued to 
maintain that ‘ to limit by law the time 
during which adults may work is unwise 
and in many cases oppressive ’ (Letter of 
1 Jan. 1884). He approved of the legalisa- 
tion of marriages witjx deceased wives’ sisters 
(Letter of 7 May 1883). 

Almost the only subject upon which his 
once formed judgment altered was the poli- 
tical enfranchisement of women, which he 
voted for in 1867, under the influence of 
J. S. Mill, but opposed in a speech in the 
House of Commons in 1876 (26 April). His 
opposition was due, as he explained, to his 
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passion for domestic life. This constantly 
appears in his speeches, which contain fre- 
quent references to the charm afforded him 
by children’s society. 

"lie married hia second wife, Margaret 
Elizabeth Leatham, daughter of William 
Leatham of Heath, near "JVakefield, banker, 
on 10 June 1847 ; she died in 1878. By her 
he had four sons and three daughters. Of 
these one son, Leonard, died in 1864, aged 
five years. The rest survived their father. 
The eldest son, Mr. John Albert Bright, suc- 
ceeded his father as liberal unionist M.P. for 
Central Birmingham in 1889, -and retained 
the seat till 1895. The second son, Mr. 
William Leatham Bright, was liberal M.P. 
for Stoke-upon-Trent 1885-90. 

In early years he was a swimmer, and he 
later became an expert fly fisherman and 
billiard player. He was 5 ft. 7 in. in height. 
After 1839 he was a total abstainer, keeping 
neither decanters nor wine-glasses in his 
house. He wrote little except letters on 
current questions of politics. ‘ I never 
write,’ he said, ‘ anything for reviews or any 
other periodicals * (21 Jan. 1879). His name 
is prefixed, as joint editor with Thorold 
Ko^’ers [see Rogbes, James Edwin ThoeoldI 
to the edition of Cobden’s speeches published 
in 1870. In 1879 he contributed two pages 
of preface to Kay’s ‘ Free Trade in Land,’ 
and in 1882 an introductory letter to Lobb’s 
‘Life and Times of Frederick Douglass.^ 
Thorold Rogers edited two series of speeches 
by Bright : ‘ Speeches on Questions of Public 
Policy’ (2 Tols. 1868; 2nd edit. 1869; and 
1 voL edit. 1878), and ‘ Public Addresses ’ 
(1879). ‘Public Letters of John Bright’ 
was edited by Mr. H. J. Leech in 1885. 

Portraits of Bright — either painted or 
sculptured — are numerous. A picture 
Dainted by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., in ; 
_879, is in the National Portrait Gallery, i 
London. Another, by Frank Holl, is in the 
Reform Club, London, where there is also a 
marble bust by G. W. Stevenson, RS.A. 
Portraits were also painted by Sir John 
Everett Millais, P.R.A., Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son, and Mr. W. B. Morris. A plaster cast 
was taken of his face after death by Mr. W. 
Bruce Joy, who executed statues for both 
Birmingham (in the Art Gallery) and Man- 
chester (in the Albert Square) ; a replica of 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s statue at Birmingham is to 
be placed in the House of Commons. A 
second statue at Manchester is in the town 
hall. A statue by Mr. Hamo Thornycroffc, 
R.A., at Rochdale, was unveiled by Mr. John 
!Morley *on 24 Oct. 1894. A plaster jsast by 
Sir J. E. Boehm, hart., is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. A bust is in the 


possession of Mr. J. Thomasson of Bolton, 
and a copy in the National Liberal Club, 
London, 

John Bright’s younger brother, Jacob 
Beight (1821-1899), was an active radical 
politician. He sat in parliament for Man- 
chester from 1867 to 1874, and from 1876 
to 1885. When the constituency was divided 
under the Redistribution Act of 1885 he 
stood unsuccessfully for the southern divi- 
sion at the general election of that year; 
but although he supported Mr. Gladstone’s 
home rule proposals, ne won the seat at the 
general election of June 1886, and retained 
it until his retirement from the House of 
Commons in 1895. Jacob Bright was a 
strenuous champion of ‘ women’s rights,’ 
and sncceeded in 1809 in securing the muni- 
cipal vote for women. He was created a 
pruy councillor on the recommendation of 
Lord Rosebery, then premier, on withdraw- 
ing from parliament. He was chairman of 
the family firm, John Bright & Brothers of 
Rochdale. He married, in 1855, Ursula, 
daughter of Joseph Mellor, a Liverpool mer- 
chant. He died at his residence at Goring 
on 7 Nov. 1899. 

‘G-. Barnett Smith's Life and Speeches of 
Join Bri ht, 2 vols, 1881; Lewis Apjohn’s 
John Brigat, n.d . ; Wm. Eobertson's Life and 
Times of John Bright, n.d. ; Molesworth’s En- 
tire Correspondence between the Vicar of Roch- 
dale and J ohn Bright (1851); Fishwick’s History 
of the Parish of Eoehdale, 1889 ; A. Patchett 
Martin’s Life and Letters of Lord Sherbrooke, 

2 vols. 1893 ; Spencer Walpole’s Life of Lord 

John Russell, 2 vols. 1889 ; Morley’s Life of 
Cobden; Punch; Hansard’s Parliamentary De- 
bates; private information.] I. S. L. 

BRIND, SiE JAMES (1808-1888), gene- 
ral, colonel-commandant royal (late Bengal) 
artillery, son of Walter Brind, silk merchant 
of Paternoster Row, London, was born on 
10 July 1808. After passing through the 
military college of the East India Company 
at Addiscombe, he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the Bengal artillery on 

3 J uly 1827, His further commissions were 
dated: first lieutenant 15 Oct. 1833, brevet 
captain 8 July 1842, captain 3 July 1845, 
brevet major 20 June 1854, ms^or 26 June 
1856, lieutenant-colonel 18 Aug. 1858, 
brevet colonel 26 April 1859, colonel 
18 Feb. 1861, major- eneral 1 June 1867, 
lieutenant-general anc general 1 Oct. 1877, 
colonel-commandant royal artillery 3 Oct. 
1877. 

Brind arrived in India on 14 Ang. 1827, 
and was sent to the upper provinces. On 
28 Feb. 1834 he was posted to the 7th com- 
pany, 6th battalion Bengal artillery. After 

V 2 
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T)eing attached for some three years to the 
revenue survey, he was appointed adj utant to 
the 5th battalion of artillery on 13 April 184-0, 
and division adjutant to the artillery at Agra 
and Mathra in July 1842 ; but ill-health 
compelled him to resign the adjutancy in 
November 1843, and he went home on fur- 
lough in the following* year. In August 
1854 Brind commanded the artillery of the 
field force under Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Sydney J. Cotton against the Mohmands of 
the Kabul river ; he was mentioned in 
despatches, and received the medal ^ and 
claso and a brevet majority for his services. 

hie was commanding a battery at J alandhar 
in' June 1857 when the troops there mutinied, 
lie went thence to the siege of Delhi, where 
he commanded the foot artillery of the Delhi 
field force, and from the time when the siege 
batteries were ready until the assault on 
14 Sept. 1857 he commanded No. 1 siege 
battery, consisting of five 18-pounder guns, 
one 8-inch howitzer, and four 24-po under 
guns. It was called after him ^Brind’s 
Battery.’ All accounts testify to Brind’s un- 
ceasing vigilance. lie seemed never to sleep. 
Oarefu. in the extreme of his men, he exposed 
himself unhesitatingly to every danger. It 
was said by another Delhi veteran, * Talk of 
Victoria Crosses ; if Brind had his due he 
would be covered with them from head to 
foot.’ He commanded the force of artillery 
and infantrv on 20 Sept, which attacked and 
carried the Jammu Masjid. On the following 
day, as soon as the city of Delhi was com- 
pletely captured, the difficult task was 
allotted to him of ensuring the safety of the 
gateways. He cleared the city of murderers 
and incendiaries, and made all the military 
posts secure from attack. ‘ On all occasions,’ 
wrote another Delhi hero, * the exertions of 
this noble officer were indefatigable. He 
was always to be found where his presence 
was most required, and the example he set 
to his officers and men was beyond all praise. 
A finer soldier I never saw.’ 

From December 1857 to March 1868 he 
commanded a light column in the Mozaffar- 
nagar. In April he commanded the artillery 
of the force under Brigadier-general (after- 
wards Sir) Hobert Walpole [q. v.], was 
present at the unsuccessful attack on Fort 
3.uiya on 15 April, and at the defeat of the 
rebels at Alaganj on the 22nd, after which 
the column joined the commander-in-chief. 
Brind commanded the artillery brigade in 
the marcb through "Rohilkhand, and at the 
battle of Bareli on 5 May, and the capture 
of that city. He was employed in clearing 
it of rebels on that and the following day. 
In October 1858 Brind commanded the 


artillery of Colonel Colin Troup’s force in 
Oude, and took part in the actions of 
Madaipur on 19 Oct., Rasalpur on the 26th 
the cax^ture of Mithaoli on 9 Nov., and the 
affair of Alaganj on the 17th. ,He com- 
manded a light column on the followin • 
day in pursuit of the rebels, and defeated 
them near Mehudi, ca“)turing nine guns 
after which he rejoined Troun and moved by 
Talgaon via Biswan, where ?iroz Shah was 
posted, and took part in the action of 1 Dec. 
The column then moved north, driving the 
remaining rebels towards Nipal and termi- 
nating the cam]^aign. 

For his services in the Sepoy war, for 
which he was frequently mentioned in 
despatches, Brind was made a companion 
of the order of the Bath, military division, 
on 24 March 1858, and received the thanks 
of government, a brevet colonelcy, and the 
medal with clasp. He afterwards served 
for some years in the north-west provinces 
as inspector-general of artillery with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He was promoted 
to be a knight commander of the order of 
the Bath, military division, on 2 June 1869. 
On 26 Dec. 1873 lie was given the command 
of the Birhind division of the Bengal army, 
which he held until the end of 1878, when 
he retired upon a pension and returned 
to England. He was decorated with the 
grand cross of the order of the Bath on 
24 May 1884. He died at Brighton on 
3 Aujg. 1888. 

Ik-ind was five times married : (1) in 1833 
to Joanna (cL 1849), daughter of Captain 
W^aller; (2) in 1852 to a niece (d. 1854) 
of Admiral Carter ; (3) in 1869 to Geor ina 
(d, 1859), daughter of Henry Geor-'e Phi.ips, 
vicar of MLldfuxliall; (4) in 186- to Jane 
(d. 1808), daughter of the Rev. D. H. Maun- 
sell of Balbriggan, co. Dublin; (6) in 1873 
to Eleanor Elizabeth Liimley, daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Thomas Burne of Grittleton, 
Wiltshire, who survived him. 

[India Office Records; Despatches; Army 
Lists; Times, 6 Aug. 1888; Stubbs’s Hist, 
of the Bengal Artillery Kaye’s Hist, of th^ 
Sepoy War; Mallesoti’s Hist, of the Indian 
Mutiny and other works ou the Mutiny.] 

R. H, V. 

BRISTOW, HENRY WILLIAM (1817- 
1889), geologist, born in London on 17 May 
1817, was the son of Major-^'eneral Henry 
Bristow, a member of a wiTshire family, 
by his wife Elizabeth Atchorne of High 
Wycombe. After passing with distinction 
through Kin ‘’s CoLege, London, he joined 
the staff of the Geological Survey in 1842, 
and was set to work in Radnorshire, From 
> this county ho was shortly afterwards trans- 
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ferred to the Cotteswold district, which he 
examined up to Bath, and afterwards sur- 
veyed a large part of Dorset, 'Wiltahire, and 
Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight, besides 
some of the Wealden area, Berkshire, and 
Essex, rising ultimately in 1875 to the posi- 
tion of director for England and Wales. His 
held work was admirable in quality, for he 
was no less patient than accurate in un- 
ravelling a complicated district — one of those 
men, in short, who lay the foundations on 
which his successors can build, and whose ser- 
vices to British geology are more lasting 
than showy, 

fie retired from the survey in July 1888, 
and died on 14 June 1889. He married on 
22 Oct. 1863 Eliza Hnrrison, second daugh- 
ter of David Harrison, a Loudon solicitor, 
and to them four children were born, two 
sons and as many daughters ; they and the 
widow surviving him. 

He was elected F.G.S. in 1843 and F.II.S. 
in 1862, was an honorary member of sundry 
societies, and received the order of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus. His separate uapers 
are few in number — about eight — and curing 
his later years he suffered from deafness, 
which prevented him from taking part in 
the business of societies. But his mark is 
made on several of the maps and other pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey, more 
especially in the memoir of parts of Berk- 
shire and Hampshire (a joint production), 
and in that admirable one, ‘ The Geology of 
the Isle of Wight,* almost all of which was 
from his pen. He contributed also to sundry 
publications, official and otherwise, and wrote 
or edited the following books: 1. ‘ Glossary 
of Mineralogy,’ 1861. 2. ‘Underground 

Life’ (translation, with additions of ‘ LaYie 
Souterraine,’ by L. Simonin), 1869. 3, ‘ The 
World before the Deluge’ (a translation, with 
additions, of a work by L. Figuier), 1872. 

’Obituary notice by H. B. 'W'[oodward], with 
a 1st of papers and hooks in Greological Maga- 
zine, 1S89, p. 381, and information from Mrs. 
Bristow.] T. G. B, 

BEISTOWE, JOHN SYEH (1827-1895), 
physician, bom in CamherweU on 19 Jan. 
-827, was the eldest son of John Syer 
Bristowe, a medical practitioner in Camber- 
well, and Mary Chesshyre his wife. He was 
educated at Enfield and King’s College 
schools, and entered at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital as a medical student in 1846. Here he 
took most of the principal prizes, securin'* 
the highest distinction, the treasurers golc. 
m^al, in 1848, and in the same year he ob- 
tained the gold medal of the Apothecaries’ 
Society for botany, Ta 1849 was ad- 


mitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, and on 2 Aug. 1849 
he received the licence of the Sowety of 
Apothecaries. In 1850 he took the degree 
of M.B. of the university of London, gaining 
the scholarship and medal in surgery and. 
the medals in anatomy and materia medica; 
in 1852 he was admitted M.D, of the London 
University. 

In 1849 he was house surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and in the following 
year he was appointed curator of the museum 
and pathologist to the hospital. He was 
elected assistant physician in 1854, and dur- 
ing the next few years he held several teach- 
ing posts, being appointed lecturer on botany 
in 1859, on materia medica inl860, on general 
anatomy and physiology in 1865, on patho- 
logy in 1870. In 1860 he was elected full 
physician, and in 1876 he became lecturer 
on medicine, a post which he held until 
his retirement in 1892, when he became 
consulting physician to the hospital 

He serv’ed many important offices at the 
Royal College of Physicians. Elected a 
fellow in 1858, he was an examiner in medi- 
cine in 1869 and 1870. In 1872 he was 
Croonian lecturer, choosing for his subject 
‘Disease and its Medical Treatment;’ in 
1879 he was Lumleian lecturer on ‘The 
Pathological Relations of Toice and Speech.’ 
He was censor in 1876, 1886, 1887, 1888, 
and senior censor in 1889. He was examiner 
in medicme at the universities of Oxford and 
London, at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and at the war office. He was also medical 
officer of health for Camberwell (1866-95), 
physician to the Commercial Union Assu- 
rance Company, and to 'Westminster school. 

In 1881 he was elected F.R.S., and the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon him at the tercentenaiw of the Edin- 
burgh University in 1884. Bfe was president 
of the Pathological Society of London in 
1886, of the Keurological Society in 1891, 
and of the Medical Society of London in 
1893. In this year he delivered the Lettso- 
mian lectures on ‘Syrffiilitic Affections of 
the Kervous System.’ He was also president 
of the Society of Medical Officers of Health, 
of the Hospitals Association, and of ^ the 
metropolitan counties’ branch of the British 
Medical Association. In 1887 his term^ of 
office as physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital 
having expired, he was appointed for * fur- 
ther term of five years at the unanimous 
ree uest of his colleagues. 

Bristowe died on 20 Aug. 1895 at Mon- 
mouth, and is buried at Norwood cemetery. 
A three-quarter-length portrait by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Beatrice M. Bristowe, hangs in the 
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committee-room at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
The bulk of the subscri:)tions collected on 
his retirement from St. Tiiomas's Hospital in 
1892 was used to found a medal to be awarded 
for proficiency in the science of pathology. 
He married, on 9 Oct. 1856, Miriam rsabe-\ 
eldest surviving daughter of Joseph P. Stearns 
of Dulwich, by whom he had five sous and five 
daughters. 

Dr. Bristowe’s reputation rests chiefly 
upon his great power^ of teaching students 
at _ the bedside, for in this he was facile 
'pnncejf>& among the physicians of his own 
time. The faculty seemed to depend on a 
most retentive memory for detail, a tho- 
roughly logical mind, an inability to accept 
anything as a fact until he had proved it to 
be so to his owm satisfaction, and a very 
complete mastery of the science of pathology. 
As a physician his reputation stood highest 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of 
the nervous system, though he took almost 
an equal interest in diseases of the chest and 
abdomen. The problems of sanitary science, 
too, aftordod him a constant gratification, 
and he communicated to the public health 
department of the privy council a series of 
important reports * On Phosphorus Poison- 
ing in Match Manufacture^ (1862), <On 
Infection by Rags and Paper Works ' (1866), 
'On the Cattle Plague ’ (1886) in conjun^ 
tion Professor (Sir) J. Burdon Sniider- 
son, and On the Hos-)itaIs of the United 
Kingdom jointly with Idr. Timothy Holmes. 
He jad considerable skill as a draughtsman, 
and mmy of the microscopical drawings to be 
round m his books were the work of his own 
hand. In particular his figures of trichina 
spiralis, a parasitic worm in the muscles of 
mm, have been copied into many text-books. 

P"Wwaed: 1 ‘Poems,’ London, , 

1850,8vo; towards theend of hisHfeheissued 

another small volume of poems for ^rivate 
wculation. 2. ‘A Treatise, on the Cheory 
and -Practice of Medicine,’ London, 1876, Svo^ ; 
the 7th edit, was issued in 1890. This work 
immediately Wame one of the principal text- 
ooks of me^cine for students ana practi- 

tionersmall English-speaking countries: the 

chapters on insanity form one of the most 

valuable portions of the book. 3, ^Clinical 
Lectures and Essays On Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System,’ 1888, 8vo. 4. ‘Annual Re- 
ti^edicai Officer of HSloThe 
T Camberwell, Surrey,’ 

London, 1867^si, 8vo. He also edited th’e 
St. Thomas s Hospital Reports,’ 1870-76. 

'“formation kindly 
^tnbut^ by Mr. L. S. Bristoi,e, barrister-a^ 


Broadhead 

william' nsi!; 

18(9), instigator of trade-union n,. 
was born at Whirlow near 

September 1816. AsT’boy heSf ’-n 
his lather, who wa.s for many years foremn^ 
of the saw-grinders employed bv 
Jonathan Beardshaw & ^ns o? GarT' 
Street (now of the Baltic Steel & 
Effingham Road), Sheffield. After leayfo’ 

fo tb! T ■ f V Stacey 

L n ^ enclosed wiSfin 

the Bamflask reservoir of the Sheffield water 
company. He married and developed stu! 
dious tastes, assiduously readinff^^Shak. 
spearc. On leaving zLley, B^afid 
without ceding to practise his craft, became 
landlord ol the Bridge Inn, Owlerton. His 
sympathies were always strongly with woik- 
mon m tlieir dLsput es with their employers. 
In 18-18, while living at Owlerton, he 
guaranteedjhe costs o: the solicitor who 
defended Dniry, Marailen, Bulloss, and 
Hall, charged wuth employing two men to 
destroy the pro]>erly of Peter Bradshaw. 
Iho pn-sonora were eventually liberated on 
t^nicnl grounds, but Broadhead found 
himself seriously embarrassed by the heaw 
amount of the costs. ^ 

In 1848 or 1849 he was appointed secre- 
tary of the saw-grinders’ union. The body 
was a small one, numbering as late as 1867 
only 190^ members. Originally it was orga- 
nised cliiefly as a mutual benefit society. 
Under Broadhead’s vigorous management 
the working members in five years contri- 
buted no less than 9,0007. to sick and un- 
employed members. Removinhr from Owler- 
ton he became landlord of the Greyhound 
inn at West bar, and subsequentlv of the 
I^oyal George in Carver Street, Sheffield. 
These houses became the headquarters of the 
saw-grinders’ union, and Broadhead, though 
nominally only secretary, in reality dictated 
its actions. He was full of zeal for its pro- 
sperity, and, to enforce discipline on its 
members and compel the whole of the work- 
men to enrol themselves, hesitated at no 
measures, however disgraceful. The trade 
had long been notorious for rattenings and 
outrages, but upder Broadhead’s manage- 
ment more daring crimes were perpetrated. 
In J uly 1853 he hired three men to hamstring 
a horse belonging to Elisha Parker of Dore, 
who had offended by working in association 
with two non-unionists.. Parker, remaining 
obdurate, was fired at and wounded on Whit 
Monday, 1854, at the instigation of Broad- 
hoad, who paid his assailants out of the funds 
of the union. In November 1857 James 
Linley, who persisted in keeping a number 
oj apprentices in defiance of the union, was 
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wounded with an air-gun by Samuel Crookes 
at Broadhead’s instigation, and in J anuary 
1859 a can of gunpowder was exploded in the 
house where Linley lodged. Finally, Broad- 
head hired Crookes and James Hallam to 
shoot Linley. On 1 Aug. 1859 he was shot 
in the head in a public-house in Portland 
Street, and died from the effect of the wound 
in the following February. Broadhead after- 
wards stated that he had ^iven express in- 
junctions that Linley should not be injured 
in a vital part. On 24 May 1859 he employed 
two men to explode a can of gunpowder in 
the chimney of Samuel Baxter of Loxley, a 
saw-grinder who refused to join the union. 
In October James Helliwell, another non- 
unionist, was injured by the explosion of 
half a can of gunpowder in his trough, and 
Joseph Wilson, Helliwell’s employer, had a 
can of gunpowder exploded in his cellar by 
Crookes on 24 Nov. After an unsuccessful 
attempt by Crookes to blow down a chimney 
at Messrs. Firth’s works, considerable 
damage was done by Crookes and Hallam, at 
Broadhead’s suggestion, to the works of 
Messrs. Wheatman & Smith, who had intro- 
duced machinery for grinding straight saws. 

These outrages continued, though with 
less frequency, until 1806. Broadhead con- 
stantly protested his entire innocence, styl- 
ing the attempt on Messrs. Wheatman & 
Smith ‘ a hellish deed, and on another occa- 
sion offering a reward for the detection of 
the offender. ^^Tien Linley was shot he 
wrote letters expressing his abhorrence. 
He even imputed attacks on manufactories 
to the jealousy of rival employers. Not- 
withstanding tnese protestations it was sus- 
pected that the union was cognisant of many 
of the crimes committed. The editor of the 
‘Sheffield Daily Telegraph’ was especially 
active in attacMng Broadhead, and in seek- 
ing evidence against him. Every effort at 
detection, however, failed in spite of the 
offer of large rewards. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was felt that unusual conces- 
sions must be made to arrive at the truth. 
An attempt to blow up a house in New 
Hereford Street on 8 Oct. 1866 finally in- 
duced government to take action. On 5 April 
1867 an act was passed directing examiners 
to collect evidence at Sheffield regardin ; the 
organisation and rules of the union, anc em- 
powering them to give a certificate to any 
witness who gave satisfactory evidence pro- 
tecting him from the effect of his disclo- 
sures. The examiners under the act sat at 
Sheffield from 8 June to 8 July, Broadhead 
was among the numerous witnesses ex- 
amined. His air at first was confident : he 
fiourished his gold eye-glass and patronised 


the court. The testimony of Hallam and 
Crookes, however, established his complicitv 
in a number of misdeeds, and he was driven 
in self-protection to make a full avowal of 
his practices. He admitted having insti- 
gated one murder, that of Linley, and twelve 
other outrages, besides many smaller offences. 

At the conclusion of the proceedin 73 
Broadhead received a certificate under the 
act, and on IS Aug. the saw-grinders’ union 
refused to expel him on the ground that his 
deeds were the result of the want of properly 
regulated tribunals to hind workmen to what 
was ‘ honourable, just, and good.’ He found 
himself, however, unable to endure the 
general contumely. His health failed. The 
magistrates revoked the licence of the Royal 
G-eorge on 22 Aug. 1867, and refused to 
grant him a licence for a beershop. A sub- 
scription was made for him among the trade 
workmen, and he emigrated to America in 
November 1869 ; but, failing to find employ- 
ment, eventually returned to Sheffield, where 
lie kept a grocer’s shop in Meadow Street until 
his death. In 1876 he had an attack of 
paralysis, and tor the last twelve months of 
liis life he was almost helpless. He died in 
Meadow Street on 13 March 1879. He mar- 
ried Miss IViidgoose of Loxley, by whom he 
had nine children. His wife survived him. 

Broadhead was introduced by Charles 
Reade into his novel ‘ Put Yourself in his 
Place,’ under the designation of Grotait. 

[There is an excellent memoir of Broadhead 
in the Sheffield and Rotherham Independent, 
17 March 1879 ; Sheffield Daily Tele^ph, 
17 March 1879; Trades Unions Commission, 
Sheffield Outrages Enqniiy, vol. ii.. Minutes of 
Evidence (1867), pp. 222-51 ; Ann. Reg, 1867. 
Chron. 73-9, 245-8 ; Hunter’s Hallamshire, ed, 
Gatty, 1869, pp. 217-22; Gatty’s Sheffield, 
Past and Present, 1873, pp. 292-9.] E. I. C. 

BROOME, Sir FREDERICK NAPIER 
(1842-1890), colonial governor, bom in 
Canada on 18 Nov. 1842, was the eldest son 
of Frederick Broome, a missionary in Canada, 
and afterwards rector of Kenley in Shrop- 
shire, by his wife, Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Napier. He 
was educated at Whitchurch grammar school 
in Shropshire, and in 1857 emigrated to Can- 
terbury in New Zealand, where he en :a :ed 
in sheep farming. In 1868 he puhlished 
‘ Poems’ from New Zealand ’ (London, 8 vo), 
and in 1869 ‘The Stranger nom Seriphos,’ 
London, 8 vo, In 1869 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was almost immediately employed 
by the ‘Times’ as a general contributor, 
reviewer, and art critic. He also wrote prose 
and verse for the‘ Cornhill,’ ‘Macmillan’s,’ and 
other magazines. In 1870 Broome was ap- 
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pointed secretary of the fund for the com- 
pletion of St, Paul’s Gathedxal; in 1873 
secretary to the royal commission on iinsea- 
worthy ships; and in 1875 colonial secretary 
of Natal, whither he proceeded as a member 
of Sir Garnet (now ^"iscount) Wolaeley’s 
special mission. In 1877 he was nominated 
colonial’ secretary of the Isle of Mauritius, 
and in 1880 he became lieuteniint-g'overnor. 
While administering^ the government of the 
island as secretary he earned the a )proba- 
tion of the home government, .is weh as the 
thanks of the South African colonies, by his 
prompt despatch of the greater “)art of the 
garrison to South Africa after the disaster 
of Isandhlwana. In 1882 lie was nominated 
governor of AVestern Australia. 

At that time Western Australia was still 
a crown colony. Broome turned his atten- 
tion to the development of its natural wealth. 
The lirst years of his administration wore 
marked by a rapid extension of railways and 
telegraphs, and increasing prosperity 's^a8 
accompanied by a growing desire for repre- 
sentative government. Broome warmly 
espoused the colonial view, and accom- 
panied his despatches with urgent recom- 
mendations to grant a constitution such as 
the legislature of the colony reqtiested. In 
1889, when the bill was blocked in the home 
parliament in consequefice of ditHculties at- 
tending the transfer of crown lands, Broome 
himself proceeded to London with other 
delegates to urge the matter on the colonial 
office. On 21 Oct. 1890 Western Australia 
received its constitution, and Broome’s term 
of office came to an end. lie left the colony 
amid great popular demonstrations of grati- 
tude for his services. He had been made 
C.MXI. in 1877 and K.G.M.G. in 1884. 

He proceeded to the West Indies, where 
he was appointed acting governor of Bar- 
b'adoes, and afterwards, in 1891, governor of 
, Trinidad. He died in London on 26 Nov. 
1896 at 51 Welbeck Street, and was buried 
at Highgate cemetery on 30 Nov. On 
21 June 1866 he married Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of Walter J. Slewart, island secre- 
tary of Jamaica, and widow of Sir George 
Robert Barker [q, v.] 

[Times, 28 Nov. 1896; Men and Women of 
the .Time, 1896; Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, 
and Knightage.] E. I. 0. 

BROWN, FORD MADOX (1821-1893), 
painter, was bom at Calais, where, because 
of their narrow circumstances, his 'Darents 
were then living, on 16 A;pril 182.. His 
fatheir Pord Brown, a retiree commissary in 
the British navy, in which capacity he had 
served on hoard the Saucy Atethusa of that 


day, was the second son of Dr. John Brown 
(1735-1788) [q. v.] At Calais Ford Madox 
who owed his second name to his mother 
daughter of Tristram Maries Madox of Greeii- 
wicj, a member of a reputable Kentish family, 
showed, even in childhood, strong artistic 
proclivities, which his father assisted by 
placing the lad successively under Professor 
Gregorius in tlie academy at Bruges, under 
Van Hansel aer at Ghent, and finally with 
Baron Wappers, a very accomplished and 
successful teacher, though an indiiierent 
artist, who was then at the head of the aca- 
demy at Antwerp. It was at Antwerp that, 
during a sojourn of nearly three years, the 
youth, who was already produchig portraits 
ibr small sums and otherwise testing his 
skill, acquired that sound and searcliiii;; 
knowledge of toclmical methods, from oil- 
naiuting to lithography, which distinguished 
him in after-life. iSo early as 1837 a work 
by Brown was exhibited with success at 
(ihent, and in 1839 he sold a picture in 
England. In 1 840 lie married his first wife, 
his cousin Elizalx^th, sister of Sir Richard 
hladox Bromley [q. v.] Pursuing his studies 
with extreme zest and energy, Madox Brown 
-was able to exliibit at the English academy 
in 1841 ^The Giaour’s Confession,’ a Byronic 
subject treated in the Byronic manner, but 
powerfully and with sympathetic insight of 
a sort, lie worked at Antwerp and, later, 
in Paris till 1842. About this period he 
executed on a life-size^ scale the very dark 
and conventional * Parisina’s Sleep,’ which, 
before it was shown at the British Institution 
ill 1845, had the strange fortune of being 
rejected at the salon of 1843 because it was 
*too im ii’oper.! 

In 1843-4 Madox Brown was still in 
Paris, diligently copying old masters’ pictures 
in the Louvre, studying from the life in the 
ateliers of his contemporaries, and ambi- 
tiously devoting himself to the preparation 
of works intended to com’oete at the exhi- 
bition in W estminster HaL. There, in 1844, 
Brown laid the foundations of his honours in 
artistic if not in popular opinion by means 
of a cartoon of life-size figures representing 
in a vigorous and expressive design the 
* Bringing the Body of Harold to the Con- 
queror ; ’ he also exhibited an encaustic sketch, 
and a smaller cartoon. In 1845 he was again 
represented at Westminster by three works, 
being frescoes, including a figure of * Justice,’ 
which won all artistic eyes and the highest 
praise ofB. R. Hay don. Nothin*; was then 
rarer in London than a fresco. Dyce alone 
had produced an important example of the 
method. 

Induced by his wife’s bad health to visit 
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Italy in 1845,BroTrn studied largely at Eome 
from the works of Michael Angelo and 
Haphael, and thus enhanced his appreciation 
of style in art. After nine months the 
breaking down of his wife’s constitution 
compelled their rapid return to England; 
but she died while they were passing through 
Paris in May 1845. She was buried in 
Highgate cemetery. In 1846, and somewhat 
later, Browui was in London collating autho- 
rities as to the compilation of a portrait of 
Shakespeare, in which, as the result attests, 
the artist went as near as possible to success. 
This picture, after being long in the posses- 
sion of the artist’s friend, Mr. Lowes Dickin- 
son, was acquired by the Manchester Art 
Gallery in 1900. In Rome Brown had made 
a design for a very important picture of 
^ Wycliff reading his Translation of the 
Bible to John of Gaunt,’ w^hich in 1847 was 
completed in London and publicly shown at 
the ‘ Free Exhibition ’ in 1848 ; owing to its 
brilliance, extreme finish, and delicacy of tint 
and tone, as well as to a certain fresco-like 
quality, it attracted much attention, but it 
was an artificially balanced composition, and 
a certain ‘ German ’ air pervadec it. 

This picture elicited from Dante G. Rossetti 
a some what juvenile letter, earnestly be gin • 
Brown to accept the writer as a pupL, ano. 
Brown :enerously took the somewhat un- 
teachable young student under his charge. 
By this means Brown was brought into close 
reAtions with the seven artists who had 
■ ust formed themselves into the Society of 
^Pre-Raphaelite brethren. Three of the six 
artists — MiUais, D. G. Rossetti, and the pre- 
sent writer — at once formally approached 
Brown with an invitation to join them ; hut 
Brown declined the invitation mainly because 
of the very exaggerated sort of * realism’ 
which for a short time at the outset was 
affected by the brotherhood. But until death 
parted them he was on very affectionate terms 
wdth five of the brethren — James Collihson 
and Mr, Holm^in Hunt in addition to the 
three already named — and upon the art of all 
of them his influence, as we J as theirs upon 
his art, was not small. But in 1848 he was 
far in advance, of the Pre-Raphaelites in his 
accomplishment as an artist, and their in- 
fluence on him developed very gradually. 
Through 1848, the year in which the brother- 
hood was formed, it was not apparent at all. 
None of Brown’s pictures, in fact, exhibited 
with signal effect that sort of realistic paint- 
ing which is ignorantly supposed to have 
been the ne plus ultra of the Pre-Raphaelite 
faith, imtil the brotherhood was beginning 
to dissolve. In 1848 Brown painted * The 
Infant’s Repast,’ which was simply a brilliant 


study of the effect of firelight, and was void 
of those higher and dramatic aims which 
distinguished the contemporary paintin;;j’S 
of Millais, Rossetti, Collinson, and Mr. 
Holman Hunt. Brown’s most realistic and 
^actual’ achievement was his ‘^Vork’ of 
1852, and his Last of England’ of 1855, 
It was hi ;hly characteristic of Brown that 
he carriec into execution in these fine pic- 
tures the original principles of the brother- 
hood he refused to join. He had already 
made himself, however, so far an ally of the 
society that when their magazine, ‘The 
Germ,’ was published in 1850 he contributed 
poetrj’, prose, and an etching illustrating his 
conception of Lear and Cordelia’s history. 

Meanwhile, continuing in his own course, 
Brown produced ‘ Cordelia at the Bedside of 
Lear,’ -849, a wonderfully sympathetic, 
dramatic, and vigorous picture brilliantly 
•Dainted; and ‘ Christ washing Peter’s Feet,’ 
..851, partly repainted in 1856, 1871, and 
1892, and now one of the masterpieces in the 
National Gallery at Millbank. ‘ Work,’ 
which is now conspicuous in the public gal- 
lery at Manchester, was begun in 1852 and 
finished in 1868 ; it was painted inch by inch 
in broad dajlight, in the street at Hamp- 
stead, and is a composition of portraits the 
most diverse. It illustrates not merely 
Brown’s artistic knowledge, skill, and genius, 
but the stringency of his political views at 
the time, and is a sort of pictorial essay 
produced under the mordant influence of 
Thomas Carlyle and the gentler altruism 
of F. D, Maurice ; it comprises likenesses of 
both these thinkers. After ‘Work* was 
well advanced, Brown’s masterpiece, the im- 
measurably finer ‘ Last of England,’ took 
its place upon the easel. This type of Pre- 
RaphaeHtism at its best is now a leading 
ornament of the public gallery at Birming- 
ham. It has been said of it that ‘Brown 
never painted better, and few pictures repre- 
sent so well or so adequately the passionate 
hopes and lofty devotion of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood when it came into 
being.’ Its two figures are exact and pro- 
foundly moving portraits of Brown himself 
and his second wife, while the incident it 
immortalises was witnessed: by the painter 
while going to Gravesend to see Thomas 
Woolner [q.v.], then a Pre-Raphaelite bro- 
ther, embark on his way to the Australian 
gold diggings. The immediate subject of 
his great picture may have been forc^ upon 
hirn by this incident. At the time the work 
was undertaken Brown’s own pecuniary cir- 
cumstances were much straitened and a 
collapse was threatening. 

In succeeding years Brown’s more impor- 
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Oxford, a seat which he retained until the 
confederation in 1867. On 30 June 1864 he 
entered the coalition ministry of Sir Etienne 
Pascal Tach6 [q.v.] as president of the coun- 
cil. He took part in the intercolonial confer- 
ence on federation in September at Charlotte- 
town in Prince Edward Island, and in that at 
Quebec in October, and proceeded to lilngland 
as a delegate in 1866. He was a member of the 
confederate council of the British North 
American colonies that sat in Quebec in Sep- 
tember 1865 to negotiate commercial treaties, 
but on 21 Dec. he resigned office owing to his 
disappro valof the terms on which government 
proposed to renew their commercial treaty 
witn the United States. After the con- 
clusion of the federation in 1867 he failed 
to obtain election to the House of Com- 
mons, but on 16 Dec. 1873 he was called 
to the senate. In Pebniary 1874 he was 
chosen to proceed to Washington to nego- 
tiate, in conjunction with Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, a commercial treaty which should in- 
clude a settlement of the fishery question. 
A draft treaty was drawn, up hut failed to 
obtain the sanction of the United States 
senate. In 1876 Brown declined the 
lieutenant-governorship of Ontario, and on 
24 May 1879 he was gazetted K.C.M.G-., 
but refused the honour. On 26 March 1880 
he was shot at the ^ Globe ’ office by Georg© 
Bennett, a discharged employ^, and died 
from the effects of the injury on 9 May. 
He was buried in the Necropolis cemetery 
on 12 May. Bennett was executed for the 
murder on 23 July. 

On 27 Nov. 1862 Brown married at Edin- 
bur-h Annie, eldest daughter of Thomas 
NeLson of Abden House, Edinburgh. She 
survived him with several children. A 
statue was erected to him in the University 
Park at Toronto. In 1864 he established 
the ^ Canada Farmer/ a weekly agricultural 
journal. 

[Mackenzie’s Life and Speeches of Hon. 
George Brown (with portrait), 188‘2; Dominion 
Annual Register, 1880-1, pp. 239-40, 393-6 ; 
Morgan’s Bibliotheca Canadensis, 1867; Mor- 
gan’s Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 1875, 
pp.57-9; Turcotte’sOanadasousrUnion, Quebec, 
871-2 ; Morgan’s Celebrated Canadians, 1862, 
pp. 769-73 ; Dent’s Canadian Portrait Gallery 
with portrait), 1 880, ii , 3-24 ; Dent’s Last Forty 
xears, 1881 ; Collins’s Life and Career of Sir 
J, A. Macdonald, 1883.] E. I. 0. 

BHOWN, HUGH STOWELL (1823-* 
baptist minister, bom at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on 10 Aug. 1823, was second 
8^ of Robert Brown, by his wife Dorothy 
Crho3flison). Thomas Edward Brown [q. v, 
SuppL] was his younger brother. 


The father, Eouert Brown (d, 1846) 
was at one time master of the grammar 
school in Douglas, and in 1817 became chan- 
lam of St. Matthew’s chapel in that town. 
An evangelical of extreme views, he never 
read the Atlianasian Creed, and took no 
notice of Ash \V ednesclay or Lent. In 1832 
he became curate of Kirk Braddan, suc- 
ceeding as vicar on 2 April 1836. He learned 
Manx in order to prcaca in it, and .supported 
a family of nine on less than 200^. a year. 
His boys spent the summers in collecting 
his tithes of hay and corn, intermittently 
walking five miles to Douglas grammar 
school, but Hugh’s early education consisted 
chiefly in reading four or five hours daily to 
his father, who became almost blind. Robert 
Brown was found dead by the roadside on 
28 Nov. 1846, and buried next day at Kirk 
Braddan. lie wrote twenty-two ' Sermons 
on various Subjects,’ Welllngton(Shrop3hire) 
and London, 1818, 8vo; and a volume of 
* Poems, principally Sacred,’ London, 1826, 
12mo (cf. Letters of Thomas Edward Brown. 
1900, i. 13-18). 

Hugh was apprenticed when fifteen to a 
land surveyor, and employed in tithe com- 
mutation and ordnance surveys in Cheshire, 
Shrewsbury, and ^'ork. In 1840 he entered 
the London and Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany’s works at Wolverton, Buckingham- 
shire. While earning from four to eight 
shillings a week he began to study Greek, 
chalking his first exercises on a fire-box. 
After three years, part of the time spent in 
driving a locomotive between Crewe and 
Wolverton, he returned home and entered 
King William’s College at Ca.stletown to 
study for the church. When his training 
was almost complete he felt unable to sub- 
scribe to the ordination service, and resolved 
to return to his trade ; but in the meantime 
was baptised at Stony Stratford, lost his 
father, and received unexpectedly an invita- 
tion to preach at Myrtle Street Baptist 
Chapel, Liverpool. About November 1847 
he was accepted by that congregation as 
their minister. He was then twenty-four. 
There he remained until his death, winning 
great popularity as a preacher. To his Sun- 
day afternoon lecture, established in 1864 in 
the Concert Hall, Liverpool, he drew from 
two to three thousand working men, whotn 
his own early experiences, added to great 
power and plainness of soeech, with abundant 
humour, powerfully infTuenced. He antici- 
pated the post office by opening a workman’s 
savings bank, to which over 80,000^. was 
entrusted before it was wound up. In 1873 
he visited. Canada and the States. 

Btowp was president in 1873 of the Baptist 
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Union. His addresses (printed in Londonj 
1878) were an appeal for a better educated 
nonconformist ministry. He tbought at one 
time of retiring from Liverpool to o jen a 
hall at Oxford or Cambridge, to be affi-iated 
to one of the colleges. He was in favour of 
abandoning denominational colleges, the 
students to take their arts degrees at exist- 
ing universities. He was an active member 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, and for 
many years president of the Liverpool Peace 
Society and chairman of the Seaman’s Friend 
Association. He died after a few days’ 
illness from apoplexy on 24 Feb. 1886 at 
29 Falkner Square, Liverpool, and was buried 
on 28 Feb. at the West Derby Road cemetery. 

Brown married, first, in 1848, Alice Chib- 
nall Sirett, who was the mother of all his 
children, and died in 1863; secondly, he 
married Phoebe, sister to Mr. W. S. (5aine, 
M.P., who was also his son-in-law. She died 
on 25 March 1884. 

Many of Brown’s lectures to working 
men were printed both separately and to- 
gether. They include: 1. ^The Battle of 
Life,’ 1857, 8vo. 2. ‘Lectures,’ 3 vols. 
Liverpool, 1858-60, 12mo. 8. ‘ Hogarth and 
his Pictures,’ 1860, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Bulwarks of 
Protestantism,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 5. ‘ Lec- 
tures to Working Men,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
6. ‘Ancient Maxims for Modern Times,’ 
London, 1870, 8vo. He contributed a series 
of ‘Sunday Readings’ to ‘Good Words.’ 
Posthumously appeared : ‘ Manliness and 
other Sermons,’ iCdiuburgh and London, 
1889, 8vo, with preface by Alexander Mac- 
laren, D.I)., and other discourses in ‘Ser- 
mons for Special Occasions,’ ‘The Clerical 
Library,’ 1888, 8vo. His ‘ Autobiography,’ 
with extracts from his commonplace book, 
was edited, with selections from his sermons, 
by W. S. Caine, London, 1887, 8vo. A 
portrait, painted in 1872 by Edwin Long, 
_-t.A., is reproduced in the work, with two 
other likenesses. 

[Brown’s Autobiography, ed. W. S, Caine, 
and Works; Harrison’s Bibliotheca Monen- 
sis, 1876, and his Church Notes (Manx Soc.), 
1879, up. 113, 115; Thwaites’s Isle of Man, p. 
3S6 ; Letters of T. E. Brown, u 118 ; Liverpool 
Mercury, 25 and 27 Feb. and 1 March 1886.' 

C. F. £. 

BROWM, JOHN (1780-1859), jeologist, 
horn at Braintree in Essex in 178C, yras ap- 
prenticed to a stonemason. "While working 
in his master’s yard, like Hugh Miller [q. v!j 
he was attracted to the study of geology. 
After the expiry of his indentures he worked 
at Braintree for a few years as a journeyman, 
and when about twenty-five removed to Col- 
chester, where he carried on business at East 


Hill for another twenty-five years, retiring 
from active work in 1830. Le removed to 
Stanway, near Colchester, purchased a house 
and farm, and devoted the rest of his life to 
the study of geology and kindred subjects. 
His researches along the coasts of Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex brought to light interest- 
ing remains of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
and he made a very fine collection of fossils 
and shells. His collections were bequeathed 
to his friend (Sir) Richard Owen, by whom 
the bulk^ of them were presented to the 
British Natural History Museum. Brown 
died at Stanway on 28'Nov. 1859, and was 
buried in the churchyard on the north side 
of the church on 5 Dec. He was twice 
married, hut left no children. He was a 
contributor to the ‘Magazine of Natural 
History,’ the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Ash- 
molean Society, the ‘ Proceedin ‘s’ of the 
Geological Society, ‘ Annals o; ’ Natural 
History,’ the ‘London Geological Journal,’ 
and the ‘ Essex Literary Journal.’ 

[Essex Naturalist, 1890, iv. 158-68; Proc. of 
the Geological Soc. 1860, vol. xvi. p. xxvii] 

E. I. C. 

BROWN, SiE JOHN (1816-1 896), pioneer 
of armour plate manufacture, bom at Shef- 
field in Flavell’s Yard, Fargate, on 6 Dec. 
1816, was the second son of Samuel Brown, 
a slater of that town. He was educated at 
a local school held in a garret, and was ap- 
prenticed at the age of fourteen to Earl, 
-lorton, & Co., factors, of Orchard Place. 
In 1831. his employers engaged in the manu- 
facture of files and table cutlery, takin;;,- an 
establishment in Rockinjham Street, which 
they styled the Hallamskire Works. Earl, 
the senior partner of the firm, impressed by 
Brown’s ability, offered him his factoring 
business, and advanced him part of the 
capital he required to carry it on. In 1848 
Brown invented the conical steel spring 
buffer for railway wagons, and soon he was 
manufacturing 150 sets a week. 

Brown’s great achievement was the deve- 
lopment of armour plating for war vessels. 
In 1860 he saw at Toulon the French ship 
La Gloire. She was a timber-built 90-gun 
three-decker, cut down and coated with ham- 
mered plate armour, four and a half inches 
thick. This contrivance occasioned the Eng- 
lish government so much uneasiness that 
they ordered ten 90- and 100-guu vessels to 
be similarly adapted. Brown, from a distant 
inspection of La Gloire, came to the con- 
clusion that the armoured plates used in 
protectinp her might have been rolled in- 
stead of nammered. He was at that time 
mayor of Sheffield, and he invited the premier, 
Lord Palmerston, to inspect the process. 
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rulmor.stDuV visit was iollowjul iti A uil 
1S(>;5 by ono from (bo lords of th«^ mhnira ty, 
who saw roliod a plato twoJva iachtts thick 
and liftocn to twenty feed. lon|4'. 'Fho lattw^r 
visit was the subject of an article in * Pnuch’ 
(18 Awi l8tJB), The adniimlly Avorc cou- 
vinc^CL of the nii'rilH of Brown’s methods, 
and tlni royal (‘ommissitni on armotir plates 
ordcnnl from his works m^arly all tin* plates 
t hoy roquirod, fn a few years In^ liadHh(‘athod 
fully ihnai fourths of tfio British navy. 

In 180(5 ho ooneuntratod in Savillo Stroot, 
Rhoiriold, tlm dilforont. mauufacturos in 
whuih lu^ had btani e.nj^afjfod in varions parts 
of the. town. His oslablishmt'nt, styled the 
Atlas Works, (‘.ovrretl ntMirly thirty acres, 
and iurnaisetl nntil it employivnnxt to 
over four thousand artisans. lie undertook 
the manulaidure of armour plates, orduanc(^ 
forgings, railway bars, steel s ndngs, hullors, 
tires, and axles* supplieil She.lieh, with iron 
for Hlefd-tnakiug purposes, aud was the tirst 
smtcessfully to (develop the Bessenn'r pro- 
cess, and to introduce into SlndUeld tln‘ 
manufa<!ture ofstetd rails. He received IVe- 
applications from ff>r<ngn governnn'nts 
lor armour plat ins, Imt invariably declined 
such contracts unless ( he consent of tint home 
govcrnnnuit was oIiIiuiuhI. During the civil 
war in Amerlcui hit refused largt* onlersfrom 
the northern states. 

In 18(51 his business wois convertasl into 
a limited liability company, and he ndinul 
to Emlticld Ilali, Ihuunoor, inntr Shetlhdd. 
Ho was mayor of iSheiliehl in 18(52 and I8d;5, 
and maslu'r cutler in 18(55 and 18(5(5, anil was 
knighted in 18(57. He dieil wit.hout issue 
at Shortlands, the house of Mr. Barron, 
Bromloy in Kent, on 27 Dec. lBil(5, and was 
buried at Kcc/msall on iil Dec. In IHJiO ho 
manied JMary (^7. 28 Kov. 1881), eldest 
daugliter of Benjamin Scholeliidd of HlndUold. 

[vSludliold Daily Telegraph, 2ft Dee. IftOfi; 
TimoB, U Aug. 18(52, 28 Doe. IftDO.J K. L 0. 

BBOWN, UOBEIiT (1842-1895), geo- 
gniplior, the only son of Thomas Brown of 
Oampstor, Caithni^ss, was horn at Uampster 
on 28 March IB 12. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University, where he graduated 
B.A. in 18(50, and afterwards at Leyden, and 
at Rostock, where he obtained the honorary 
degree of BhJ). in 1870. In 18(51 he visited 
Spitssbergen, Greenland, and Ballings Bay, 
and diiring the next two years ho visited the 
1 aciac, and ranged the continent of America 
fromYeuezuela to Alaska and the Behriut 
^a. He was botanist to the British 
Columbia expedition in 1883, and com- 
Vancouver exploration of 
ioo4, when the interior of the island was 
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cliarl.(!d lor the first, 
v,«i„n He visited GreeeUnd 
Edward hVliympor m 1867 
study of the daciovs, and developing Se 
vmwH uixm t u, subject of the erosive®pS 

ol ICO (cl. Oitoff. vole. XBcix 

xli. Hub,se.iuently be travelled fn 
u«r(b-we.stom portions of Africa. In iseg 
bo settled at IWuibiirgh, bolding the oost 

ot Icctunu' lu natural Inatory in th? 
of Arts and at the U evict- 
was also an <‘,xtra medical lecturer in th^ 
university and interim lecturer on botanv 
I hm-t^ HI 1 873, and for part of that ym in 
gtmlogy also. He became a frequent con- 
tributor to the periodical press upon ffeo- 
graphuml subjects, and wrote occa^iLal 
memoirs lor the ^Transactions’ of the 
Liiinmin and (biographical Societies, varyhw 
geographical research with botany. In 1873 
JO was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
chair ol boi,n,ny in Edinburgh University 
and his failure depre.ssed him. He wrote 
much for M/haiabiu’s’e Encyolopjedia’ and 
other works of reference, for the ‘Academy’ • 
and Ihi^ * Seotsmuu,’ lu 1876 he accepted a 
post on Idui stair of the ‘ Echo,’ and removed 
t.o London. In 1879 ho became a leader- 
writ, or for (ho ‘ Standard,’ and retained that 
post for the rest of Jiis life. Meanwhile he 
prepared popular geographical works, most 
of which were published by Messrs. Cassell 
in serial form. They include ‘The Races of 
Dlaukind;^ being a Popular Description of the 
Chara(‘.t:oristics, Manners, and Customs of 
the Principal Varieties of the Human 
Family ’ (London, 1 873-6, 4 vols. 4to); ‘ The 
Oountries of the World’ (1876-81, 6 vols. 
Hvo) ; ‘ Scimmo for All ’ (1877-82, 6 vols. 
Hvo); ‘'Ihe Peoples of the World’ (1882-5, 

5 vets. Hvo); ‘Our Earth and its Story’ 
(based on Kirchoir’a ‘ Allgomoine Erdkunde,’ 
1887-8, 2 vols. Bvo); and ‘The Story of 
Africa and its Exolorors’ (1892-6, 4 vols. 
Hvo). IssiumI for the most part in weekly or 
monthly parts, aud copiously illustrated, 
most 01 the.so works have been reissued in 
one form i >r ano the r. Those lar :je compilations 
proved widtdy popular, and did much to 
disseminate the results of geographical 
sdonce, if not to advance geographical 
thought, but they scarcely gave Brown an 
opportunity of exorcising hi$ full "Dowers. 
Apart from thorn he published ‘ A Manual 
of Botany, Anatomical and Physiological,’ 
in 1874, and in the following year edited 
Rink’s ‘ .Danish Greenland,’ 1877, and his 
‘Tales aud Traditions of the Eskimo;’ in 
1892 he collaborated with Sir R. L. Play- 
fair in their valuable ‘ Bibliography of 
Morocco ; ’ and ia 1893 he edited PeLew s 
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‘ Adventures in Morocco/ His holidays in 
his later years were usually devoted, of 
choice, to travels in the Barbary States. In 
1890 he was chosen vice-president of the 
Institute of Journalists. He died suddenly 
in London on 26 Oct. 1895, on which morn- 
ing a leader, penned by him on the previous 
night, appeared in the ‘ Standard.’ He was 
buried at Norwood on SO Oct. At the 
time he was preparing an edition of Pary’s 
^Leo Africanus’ for the Hakluyt Society. 

He was on the council of the Royal Geo- 
gra-ohical Society, and a fellow of the Linnean 
and many other learned societies. His name 
is commemorated by Brown’s Range, Mount 
Brown, and Brown’s River in Vancouver 
Island, by Gape Brown in Spitzbergen, and 
Brown’s Island, north of Novaya Zemlya, as 
well as by two flowering plants, two lichens, 
and a fossil plant called after him by English 
and Swiss botanists. 

[Times, 29 Oct. 1895; Greographical Journal, 
1895, p. 577; The Adventures of John Jewitt, 
1896 (with a short notice and a portrait of 
Brown) ; Men and Women of the Time, 14th ed.; 
Chavanne, Karpf, and Le Monnier’s Literatur 
fiber die Polar Regionen, 1878; Lauridsen’s 
Bihliographia Groenlandica, 1890; works in 
Brit. Mus. Library.] T. S. 

BROWN, THOMAS EDWARD (1830- 
1897), the Manx poet, fifth son of Robert 
Brown (d. 1846), vicar of Kirk Braddan in 
tlie Isle of Man, a preacher of some repute 
and a poet as well, was born at Douglas in 
3830. His mother’s maiden name was 
Dorothy (Thomson). Hugh Stowell Brown 
[q. V. Suppl.], the weL- known baptist 
minister of Myrtle Street, Liverpool, was an 
elder brother. After massing through King 
William’s College, Is.e of Man, Thomas 
obtained a servitorship at Christ Church, 
Oxford, matriculating on 17 Oct. 1849, and 
took a double first in classics and law and 
history in 1853. He obtained a fellow- 
ship at Oriel in 1854, when a fellowship 
there was still the highest distinction that 
Oxford could confer. Bishop Fraser, who 
examined, was fond of recapitulating the 
merits of Brown’s fellowship essay. He 
was ordained in 1855, and graduated M.A. 
next year. He took a mastership at his old 
school, and vacated his fellowship by mar- 
riage in 1858, from which date iinti_ 1861 
he was vice-principal of King William’s 
College. During vacations he renewed his 
close touch with the old salts of the Manx har- 
bours. From September 1861 for a little over 
two years he was head-master of the Crypt 
School, Gloucester (where he had Mr. W. 3, 
Henley as a pupil) ; early in 1864 Dr. Per- 
cival persuaded him to accept the post of 


second master (and head of the modern 
side) at Clifton, where he remained, a very 
powerful factor in the success of the school, 
for nearly thirty years. The first of his tales 
in verse, ‘ Betsy Lee,’ appeared in ^ Mac- 
millan’s Ma-'azine’ for April 1873. This 
was republisned with three other Manx nar- 
rative poems as ‘ Fo’c’sle Yams ’ in 1881, and 
a second edition appeared in 18S9. ^The 
Doctor and other Poems ’ saw the light in 
1887, 'The Manx Witch and other Poems’ 
in 1889, and 'Old John’ in 1893. A collec- 
tive edition of the Poems (curante Mr. W. 
E. Henley) appeared in 1900, in which year 
his ' Letters ’ were also published in two 
volumes under the editorship of Mr. Irwin. 
The ' Yarns ’ were highly appreciated by 
such judges as George Eliot and Robert 
Browning; but the 'Zlanx dialect,’ though 
quite the reverse of formidable, seems to 
nave acted as a non-conductor, and the 
poems did not meet with a tithe of- the re- 
cognition that they deserved. Once ‘ Tom 
Baynes ’ and the ' Old Pazon ’ 7 ain the reader’s 
affections, they will not easi-y be dislodged. 
In addition to his scholastic post Brown was 
curate of St. Barnabas, Bristol, from 1884 to 
1893. Early in the latter year he left Bristol 
and returnee to his old home in Ramsey. 

For two or three years previously he had 
contributed occasional l^cs, marked by 
' audacious felicities ’ of expression, to the 
' Scots (afterwards ' National ’) Observer ’ 
and to the ' New Review ’ under the direc- 
tion of his former pupil, Mr. Henley, and 
many of these pieces were republished in the 
volume entitled ' Old John.’ In May 1895 
he recommended as a genuine ' Mona Bou- 
quet,’ a little book of ' Manx Tales ’ by a 
youn ■ friend, Egbert Rydings. In the same 
year je was offered but refused the arch- 
deaconry of the Isle of Man. He retained 
to the end his early ideal of mirroring the 
Old Manx life and speech before it was sub- 
merged. He died suddenly at Clifton Col- 
lege while giving an address to the boys, 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel in the 
brain, on 30 Oct. 1897. He was buried at 
Redland Green, Bristol. 

Brown married in 1857 Amelia, daughter 
of Dr. Thomas Stowell of Ramsay, by whom 
he had issue two sons and several daughters. 

In character Brown was strong, almost 
rugged, but wholly lovable, and idolised by 
the Clifton boys, over whom his influence 
was remarkable. He had a dramatic gift 
and read his own poems with naemorable 
effect. His ' Fo’c’sle Yams ’ can hardly fail 
to obtain a steadily increasing circle of ad- 
mirers. As with Crabbe’s ' Tales,’ the stories 
are good in themselves, the interest well 
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MUHt-junod, and tlic insight into cliaracterpro- 
touiid, while dosfirhtive passages abound 
that would bo hard to match in modern 
poetry. Few readers of the * Yarns ’ will 
detect aii}^ tendency to exaggeration in the 
'lortrait of their author, concentrated into a 
"ine sonnet by Mr. Henley : 

You found him cynic, saint, 

^alt, humourist, Christian, poot; with a free 
Far-gUiueing, luminous utterance ; ‘ and a heart 
liarge as fcSt. Francis’s : withal a brain 
Stort^d with experience, letters, fancy, art, 

And scored with runes of human joy and pain. 

A portrait of Brown by Sir William Bich- 
moud is in the library at Clifton College. 

[Times, I Nov. 1895 ; Academy, 6 and 13 Nov. 
1897 ; G-uardian, 3 and 24 Nov. 1897 ; Miles’s 
Poets of the Nineteen th Century, v. 477 ; Letters 
of T. F. Brown, od. S. T. Irwin, 1900 ; Monthly 
Iloview, October 1900; Macmillan’s Magazine, 
(hitober 1900, January 1901; Fortnightly Be- 
view, November 1900 ; Litoraturo, 17 Nov. 1900; 
Brit. Mus. Cat., and two valuable articles in the 
New Review, December 1897, and Quarterly 
llevicAV, April 1898.] T. S. 

BROWNE, TOD WARD HAROLD (1811^ 
IHDl), succussivoly bishop of Ely and Win- 
du^Ht(^r, born on 6 JMarch 1811 at Aylesbury, 
Huftkiiig'hamsbire, was aoti of Colonel Robert 
Browne of i\l()i‘fcon House in Buckingham- 
Bhire, who came of an Anglo-Trish family, 
claiming descent from Sir Anthony Browne 
[q, V.] His mother was Sarah Dorothea, 
daughter of Gabriel Steward (d. 179i) of 
N o1 tlngton and Melcombe, Dorset. Browne 
was educated at Eton and at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He graduated B. A. in 18312, 
and then in succession carried olf the Crosse 
theological scholarship in 1833, the Tyrwhitt 
Hebrew scholarship in 1884, and the N orrisian 
maze in 1835. He graduated M.A. in 1836, 
n.l), in 1855, and ill), in 1804. For a few 
years he filled minor college offices, and found 
some dithciilty in obtaining a title for holy 
orders ; but he was ordained deacon by the 
bishop of Ely in 1836 and priest in 1837. In 
the latter year he was elected to a fellowship 
at his college, and in 1838 was appointed 
senior tutor. In June 1840 Browne resigned 
his fellowship, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Clement Carl 70 ii[q. v.],and accepted the 
sole charge of Holy Trinity, Stroud. In 
1841 he moved to the perpetual curacy of 
St. James’s, Exeter, and in 1842 to St. Sid- 
welVs', Exeter, In 1843 he went to AVales 
as vice-principal of St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter; 1)ut, dissatisfied with the administra- 
tion of the college, he left it in 1849 for 
the living of Kenwyn-cum-Kea, Cornwall, 
to which a prebendal stall in Exeter Cathe- 


dral was attached. In 1854 he was appointed 
Norriaian professor of divinity at Cambridge 
but retained his living of Kenwyn until 
1857, when be accepted the vicarao-e of 
Heavitroe, Exeter, with a canonry in !&eter 
Cathednil. He had already puDliahed his 
< Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles’ 
(1850-3), and now, by an article on Inspira- 
tion in ^ A ids to Faith ’ and by a rep.y to 
Colenao, * The Pentateuch and tae Elomstic 
Psalms ’ (1803), became prominent on the 
couaervativo side in the developing contro- 
versy on biblical criticism. The see of Ely 
fullin j vacant by the death of Thomas Turton 

S t. v.‘, it was offered by Lord Palmerston to 
rowne, and ho was consecrated at West- 
minster Abbey on 29 March 1864, He proved 
himself an excellent administrator, acted as a 
moderating influence during theColenso con- 
troversy and the excitement evolved by the 
di.scussiou of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and, in 
vSpite of much opposition, was one of the 
ofli dating prelates when Frederick (now 
Archbishop) Temple was consecrated for the 
see of Exeter in 1869. In 1873 the see of 
AVincheater fell vacant by the death of 
Samuel Wilberforce [q.v.], and it was offered 
by C4ladstone to Browne. After some hesi- 
tation he accepted translation, and was en- 
throned at Winchester on 11 Dec. 1873. 
Here, as at Ely, he sought to hold a middle 
course between opposing church parties. 
On the death of Archibald Campbell Tait 
■q. V,] in 1882, lie entertained some hope of 
ooing appointed to Canterbury, but the queen 
herself wrote to Browne pointing out that 
* it would be wrong to as .< him to enter on 
new and arduous duties ... at his age.’ 
Ilis health slowly failed; in 1890 he re- 
signed the ROC, anc on 18 Dec. 1891 he died 
at Shales, near Bittorne, Hampshire. 

Browne published a large number of ser- 
mons and pamphlots, and, in addition: 
]. aiie Fulfilment of the Old Testament 
Prophecies relating to the Messiah,’ his 
Norrisian prize essay, London, 1836, 8yo. 
2. ^ An Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles,’ London, 8vo (vol. i. 1850, vol. ii. 
1853) ; new edit. 1886. 3. < The Pentateuch 
and the Elohistic Psalms,’ Cambridge, 1863, 
8vo. He was also a contributor to * Aids to 
Faith’ and to the ‘Speaker’s Commentary. 

[Dean Kitchin’s Life of Edward Harold 
Browne, 1895.] A, B. B. 

BROWNE, JOHN (1823-1886), non- 
conformist historian, eldest son of James 
Browne (1781-1867), congregational mini- 
ster, by his wife Eliza {d, 1834), daughter of 
Richard Gedge, was born at NorthWalsnam, 
. Norfolk, on 6 Fob. 1828. He was educated 
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(1S39-44) at University College, London kigli commissioner in the Ionian Lslantia^ 
(oTuduating B.A. 1843 at tlie London from 1832 to 1835, and he acted for a 
University), and at Coward College, Tor- time as colonial secretary. lie obtained a ri 
riugton Square, London, under Thomas majority in the 2Sth on 19 Dec. 1834, and 
'William Jenkyn. Leaving college in 1844, exchanged to the 41st on 25 March 1836, 
he ministered to the conipregational church That regiment took part in the first Afghan 
at LoTvestoft, Suffolk. His first publication war, and as one of its lieutenant-colonels 
was a ^ Guide to Lowestoft,’ 1845. He left (afterwards Sir Richard England [q. v.'l) 
Lowestoft in 1846, and on 10 Sept. 1848 acted as brigadier, and the other was "absent, 
succeeded Andrew Ritchie (d. 26 Dec. 1848) Browne commanded the regiment. When 
as minister of the congregational church at England’sforce,onitswayto join^ottatCan- 
Wreutliam, Suffolk, where he was ordained dahar,was repulsed at ilyliulzie (28 March 
on 1 Feb. 1849. His ministry was plain, and 1842), Browne covered its retirement, form- 
practical, and his platform power was con- ing square and driving back the enemy. He 
siderable. From 1864 he was secretary of was present at the action of Candahar on 
the Suffolk Congregational Union. At the 29 May, the march on Cabul, and the storm- 
end of 1877 he published his ‘History of ing of Istalif. In the return march of the 
Congregationalism and Memorials of the armies through the Khyber to India he was 
Churches of Norfolk and Suffolk’ (8vo), a with the rearguard, which was frequently 
work on which he had been engaged for five engaged. He was made brevet lieutenant- 
years. It shows wide and accurate research, colonel on 23 Dec. 1842, and C.B. on 27 Sept, 
and he had long been a collector of manu- 1843. 

scripts, rare volumes, and portraits bearing He returned to England with the 41st in' 
on his subject. In person short and stout, 1843, and became lieutenant-colonel of it on 
he was a man of solid qualities and /enial 22 July 1845. He e.vchanged to the 21st 
frankness. He died on 4 April 1S8C', and on 2 March 1849, and went on half-pay on 
was buried at W’rentham on 9 April. He 27 June 1851, having been appointed go- 
married, in 1849, Mary Ann (d. 1899), eldest vernor of St. Helena on 20 May. On 22 Au^. 
daughter of the Rev. H.H. Cross of Bermuda, he was given the local rank of colonel. Ee 
and left a son and five daughters. Besides improved the water supply at St. Helena, 
the above he published : 1. ‘ Doles and Dis- On 6 Nov. 1854 he was transferred to the 
sent ’ [1845], 12mo. 2. ‘ The Cougreffational governorshb of New Zealand, and he landed 
Church at Wrentham ’Suffolk] . . . its His- at Aucklanc on 6 Sept. 1855. During his 
tory and Biographies,’ 1854, 8 vo. 3. ‘Dissent term of office the disputes between the 
and tbe Church ’ [1870], 8 VO (in reply to Rev. settlers and the natives about the purchase 
J. C- Ryle, afterwards bishop of Liverpool), of land came to a head in Taranaki. Re- 
4. * The History and Antiquities of Oove- sponsible government was conceded to the 
hithe, ’1 874, Svo. He was a contributor to the colony shortly after his arrival there, but 
Scliaff- Herzog ‘Religious Encyclopaedia,’ native affairs were reserved to the go- 
New York, 1882-4, Svo. vernor, though he had no power to legislate 

[Browne’s Hist. Cong. Norf. and Suff. 1877, or to raise money, 
pp. 321 , 433, 532; Christian World, 8 April Earlv in 1859 some land at the mouth of 
1886 ; Schafi-Herzog Encyclopaedia, 1894 , sup- ; the Waitara was bought from Teira of the 
plement, p. 27 ; information from the Rev, James | Ngatiawas, but 'William King, the chief of 
Browne, Bradford, Yorkshire; personal know- that tribe, vetoed the sale. Teira ’s title 
ledge.] A. G. being primd facie good, Browne directed 

BROWNE, SlE THOMAS GORE that a survey should be made of the land 
(1807-1887), colonel and colonial governor, for further investigation. This was resisted 
born 3 July 1807, was son of Robert Browne by the chief ; troops were sent to Taranaki 
of Morton House near Buckingham, a , to enforce the ',‘overnor’s orders, and on 
colonel of the Buckinghamshire militia, also 17 March 1860 fighting began. At the end 
J.P. and D.L., by Sarah Dorothea, second of twelve months, several pahs having been 
daughter of Gabriel Steward, M.P., of Not- taken, the Ngatiawas submitted, and other 
tington and Melcombe, Dorset. Edward tribes which had supported them withdrew 
Harold Browne [q. v. SuppL], bishop of 'Win- from the district. ^ William King took re- 
chester, was liis youngest brother. fuge with the Waikatos. 

He was commissioned as ensign in the Browne had had the full concurrence of 
44th foot on 14 Jan. 1824, exchanged to the his ministers in his course of action, but 
28th foot on 28 April, became lieutenant on strong protests were made on behalf of the ’ 

11 July 182G, and captain on 11 June 1829. natives by some members of the opposition, 

He was aide-de-camp to Lord Nugent, the b} Archdeacon Hadtield and others of the 
VOL. I,— SUP. 'S, 
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clergy, and by Sir William Martin [q.v-l ■ 
chief justice/ On 27 Ang. IB()0 t he colonial 
oilice called for a full report on the right of 
a chief to forbid the sale of land by members 
of Ills tribe; and on 4 Dec. Browne furnished 
this report, showing that such ‘ soiguorial 
right/ apart from landownin-ship, had never 
been recognised by his predecesscu's, and 
giving the opinions of various authorities. 
On 25 May 1861 the secretary of slate (the 
Duke of Newcastle) informed him that Sir 
George Grey [(j.v. Suppl.] had hwn appqi n ted 
his successor, m the hope that Grey’s inftu- 
ence and special qualiications would arrest 
the war which threatened to spread. J’lve 
duke added: ‘I I’ecognise with pleasure the 
sound and impartial judgment, the integrity, 
intelligence, and anxiety for the public good 
which have characterised your government 
of the colony for nearly six years.’ Grey 
arrived on 26 Sept., but the hopes of the 
British government were not realised. The 
Maoris afterwards, contrasting the tw-o go- 
vernors, said : * Browne was like a hawk, he 
swooped down upon us ; Grey was like a 
rat, he undermined us.^ 

On 5 March 1862 Browne was appointed 
governor of Tasmania, and remained there 
till the end of 1868. He was made K.C.M.G. 
on 23 June 1869. He adminiatored the 
government of Bermuda temporarily frotn 
11 July 1870 to 8 April 1871. lie ded in 
London on 17 April 1887. In 1854 he had 
married Harriet, daughter of James Oamp- 
bell of Craigie, Ayrshire, who survived him. 
They had several children. The eldest son, 
Harold, commanded the first battalion king’s 
royal rifle corps in the Boer war of 1899- 
1900, and took part in the defence of Lady- 
smith. 

[Times, 19 April 1887 ; Lomax\s History of 
the 41st Eegiment ; M^mnell’s Dictionary of 
Australasian Biography ; Gisborne’s New Zea- 
land Rulers and Statesmen ; Alexander’s Inci- 
dents of the Maori war of 1860-1 ; Appendix 
to the Journals of the House of Representatives 
of New Zealand, 3 June-7 Sept. 1861; private 
information.] E, M. L. 

BHOWNING, EOREKT (1812-1889), 
poet, was descended, as he believed, from an 
Anglo-Saxon family which bore in Norman 
times the name De Bruni. As a matter of 
fact the stock has been traced no further 
back than to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when the poet’s natural great-grand- 
father owned the Woodgates inn in the parish 
of Partridge in Dorset. The son of this man, 
Robert Browning, was born in 1749, and was 
a clerk in the hank of England, rising to be 
principal of the bank stock office. He mar- 
ried, in 1778, Margaret Tittle, a West Indian 
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iKurcsa. lie died at Islington on 11 Dec 
1833. By his first wi fe lie ;iad two children 
a son Robert, and a daughter who died un- 
niarri(‘d ; by his second wife he had a lar n 
family. I’ho second Robert Browning, w'uo 
WHS born in 1781, was early sent out to 
manage the paivmtal estate in St. Kitts, hut 
threw up hivS appointment from disgust at 
tlie system of slave labour prevailinj tWe. 

In 1803 lie became a clerk in the oank of 
England, and in 1811 scuttled in Cainber- 
wtdl, and married the daughter of a small 
shipowner in Dundee named "Wiedemann, 
whoso father was a 11 auiburg merchant. He 
was a iliKMit, writer of accurate verse, in the 
eighteenth century manner, and of tastes 
both scholarly and artistic. He had wished 
to be t.rainod as a ])ain1er, and it is said 
that he was wont in later life to soothe 
his little boy to sleep by Immmin” odes of 
Auacrcion t o him. I'he noot, who uad little 
sympathy for his grandfather, adored the 
memory of his father, and gave impressions 
of his geniiiB, which w^ere perhaps exagge- 
rated by allection. He was athletic and en- 
joyed magniiicent health ; a ruddy, active 
man, of high intelligence and liberality of 
mind. Ho lived on until 1866, vi 'orous to 
the end. A letter from Frederick Locker 
Lampson preserves some interesting impres- 
sions of this fine old man. He had two chil- 
dren — Robert., the poet, and Sarianna, who 
still survives (bom 1814). 

Robert Browning, one of the Englishmen 
of most indisputable genius whom the nine- 
teenth century has produced, was horn at 
Southampton Street, Camberwell, on 7 May 
1812. ‘ lie was a handsome, vigorous, fear- 
less child, and soon developed an unresting 
activity and a fiery temper ’ (Mbs. Ore). He 
was keenly susceptible, from earliest Infancy, 
to 3 nusic, poetry, and painting. ^ At two years 
and three mouths he painted (in lead-pencil 
and black-currant jam-juice) a composition 
of a cottage and rocks, which was thought a 
masterpiece. So turbulent was he anc de- 
structive that ho was sent, a mere infant, to 
the day-school of a dame, who has the credit 
of having divined his intellect. One of the 
first books which influenced him was Croxall’s 
‘ Fables ’ in verse, and he soon began to 
make rhymes, and a little later plays. From 
a very early age he began to devour the 
volumes in his father’s well-stocked library, 
and about 1824 he had completed a 
volume of verses, called ' Incondita/ for 
which he endeavoured in vain to find a yuh- 
lisher, and it was destroyed. It had 3 eea 
shown, however, to Miss Sarah Flower, after- 
wards Mrs. Adams [q. v.], who made a copy 
of it ; this copy, fifty years afterwards, tell 
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into the hands of Browning himself, who 
destroyed it. He told the present writer 
that these verses were servile imitations of 
B^’ron, who was at that time still alive ; and 
that their only merit was their mellifluous 
smoothness. Of Miss Eliza Flower (elder 
sister of Sarah Flower), his earliest literary 
friend, Browning always spoke with deep 
emotion. Although she was nine years his 
senior, he regarded her with tender boyish 
sentiment, and she is believed to have inspired 
‘ Pauline.’ In 1825, in his fourteenth year, 
a complete revolution was made in the boy’s 
attitude to literature by his becoming ac- 
quainted with the poems of Shelley and Keats, 
which his mother bought for him in their 
original editions. He was at this time at the 
school of the Eev. Thomas Beady in Peck- 
ham. In 1826 the question of his education 
vras seriously raised, and it w^as decided that 
he should be sent neither to a public school 
nor ultimately to a university. In later 
years the poet regi’etted this decision, which, 
however, was probably not unfavourable to 
his idiosyncrasy. He was taught at home 
by a tutor; his training was made to in- 
clude ‘ music, singiny, dancing, riding, box- 
ing, and fencing.’ Ide became an adept at 
some of these, in particular a gi*aceful and 
intrepid rider. From fourteen to sixteen he 
was inclined to believe that musical compo- 
sition would be the art in which he might 
excel, and he wrote a number of settings for 
songs ; these he afterwards destroyed. At 
his father’s express wish, his education was 
definitely literary. In 1829-50, for a very 
short time, he attended the Greek class of 
Professor George Long [q. v.] at London 
University, afterwards University College, 
Loudon. His aunt, Mrs. Silverthorne, greatly 
encouraged his father in giving a lettered 
character to Robert’s training. He now 
Ibrmed the acquaintance of two young men 
of adventurous sphit, each destined to be- 
come distinguished. Of these one was (Sir) 
Joseph Aruould [q.v. Siippl.], and the other 
Alfred Domett [q. v.] ; joth then lived at 
Camberwell. Domett early in his career 
went out to New Zealand, in circumstances 
the suddenness and romance of which sug- 
gested to Browning his poem of ‘Waring.’ 
To Domett also ‘ The Guardian Angel ’ is 
dedicated, and he remained through life a 
steadfast friend of the poet. While he was 
at University Oolleje, the elder Browning 
asked his son what he intended to be. The 
youn, • man replied by asking if his sister 
woulc. be suficiently provided for if he 
adopted no business or profession. The an- 
s'vver was that she would be. The poet then 
suggested that it would be better for him 


to see life in the best sense, and cultivate 
the powers of his mind, than to shaclde him- 
self in the very outset of his career bv a 
laborious training, foreign to that aim.’ ‘ In 
short, Robert, your design is to be a poet ’ 
He admitted it ; and his father at once ac- 
quiesced. It has been said that the bar and 
painting occurred to him as possible profes- 
sions. It may be so, but the statement just 
made was taken from his own lips, and doubt- 
less represents the upshot of family discussion 
culminating in the determination to live a life 
of pure culture, out of which art might spon- 
taneously rise. It began to rise immediately, 
in the form of colossal schemes for poems. In 
October 1832 Robert was already engaged 
upon Ms first completed ‘work, ‘‘ Pauline.’ 
Mrs. Silverthorne paid for it to be printed, 
and the little volume appeared, anonymouslv, 
in January 1833. The poet sent a copy to 
W. J. Fox, with a letter in which he de- 
scribed himself as ‘ an oddish sort of boy, who 
had the honour of being introduced to you 
at Hackney some years back’ by Sarali 
Flower Adams. Fox reviewed ‘ Pauline ’ 
with very great 'warmth in the ‘Monthly 
Repository,’ and it fell also under the favour- 
able notice of Allan Cunningham. J. S. 
Mill read and enthusiastically admired it, 
but had no opportunity of giving it public 
praise. With these exceptions ‘ Pauline ’ 
fell absolutely still-born from the press. The 
life of Robert Browniny during the next two 
years is very obsciure. He was still occupied 
with certain religious speculations. In the 
winter of 1833-4, as the guest of Mr. Benck- 
hausen, the Russian consul-general, he spent 
three months in St. Petersburg, an experi- 
ence which had a vivid effect on the awaken- 
ing of his poetic faculties. At St. Petersburg 
he wrote ‘Porphyria’s Lover’ and ‘Johannes 
Agricola,’ both of which were printed in the 
‘ Monthly Repository ’ in 1836, These are 
the earliest specimens of Browning’s dra- 
matico-lyrical poetry which we possess, and 
their maturity of style is remarkable. A 
sonnet, ‘ Eyes calm beside thee,’ is dated 
17 Aug. 1834. In the early part of 1834 he 
paid his first vusit to Italy, and saw Venice 
and Asolo, ‘Having just returned from his 
first visit to Venice, he used to illustrate 
his glowing descriptions of its beauties, the 
palaces, the sunsets, the moonrises, % a 
most original kind of etching ’ on smoked 
note-paper (Mks. Beidell-Fox). In the 
w'inter of 1834 he was absorbed in the com- 
position of ‘Paracelsus,’ which was com- 
pleted in March 1835. Fox helped him to 
And a publisher, Effingham Wilson. ‘ Para- 
celsus ^was dedicated to the Comte Amadee 
de Ripert-Monclar {d. 1808), a young French 
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royalist, who luid suf:>’g' 08 to,d the subject to 
Brownni g. 


'IVu^te in a morchant ship, to Venice, Asolo, 
tho iMiganean Hills, Padua, back to Venice^ 


John J'orster, who hud just come up to by Verona and Salzburg to the Rhine’ 
Jmndon, wrote a ctirelhl and (Uithnsiastic re- and so home. On the outward voyage he 
\iew of ^ Paracelsus ’ in the < JCxuiulnor/ and wrot(i *11 ow they brought the Good Newsfrom 
this led to his friendship with Browning. G hont to Aix,’ and many of his best lyrics 
The press in genmnil took no Tiotice of this belong to this summer of 1838. In 1839 he 



Horne, iJonckton Milnes, Harry Cornwall, cuaintance of his father’s old schoolfellow 
]\tary Mitford, Leigh Hunt., and eventually to .. ohn Kenyon [q. v.] In 1840 he composed a 
^Vordaworth and Dickens. About 1 83/) the tragedy ol ‘ 11 ippolyt us and Aricia/ of which 
Browning family moved from Camberwell to all that has been preserved is the prologue 
1 fatchain, to a much larger wnd more convo- spoinm by Artemis, 
nient house, where the picturescue domestic *Sordollo’ was published in 1840, and 
1 ite of the poet was dev(do])od. !.n November was rt^cei \ (al with mockery by the critics and 
W. J. Fox asked him to dinner to meet with iudillerence by the public. Even those 
Macready, who was already prepared to ad- who had welcomed 'Paracelsus’ most warmly 


the new year, 1836, in at Macready ’s house 
in Rlstree, and met Forster for the first time 
in the coach on the way thither. Macready 
urged him to write ibr the stage, and in 
February Browning proposed a tragedy of 

* Narses,’ This came to nothing, b\it after 
the supper to celebrate the success of Tal- 
fourd’s *Ion^ (26 May 1836), Macready said, 

* Write a play, Browning, and keep me from 
going to America. What do you say to a 
drama on Strafford ? ’ The play, however, 
was not completed for nearly another year. 
On 1 May 1837 ‘ Strafford ’\vas published 
and produced at Covent Giirdoxi Theatre. 
It was played by Macready and Helen Faucit, 
but it only ran for five niglits, Vandenholf, 
who had played the nart of Pym with great 


Mrs. Orr has said, 'he was now entering on 
a period of gcmu’al nuTlect which covered 
nearly twenty years o. his life.’ The two 
triigedios were now completed, the title of 
' Mansoor ’ being changed to ' The Return of 
the Druses.’ Edward hloxon proposed to 
Browning that he should print his ^oems as 
pamphlets, each to form a separate brochure 
of just one sheet, sixteen pages in double 
columns, the entire cost of each not to ex- 
ceed twelve or fifteen pounds. In this 
fashion were produced the series of ' Bells 
and Pomegranates,’ eight numbers of which 
apptiared successively between 1841 and 
1346. Of the business relations between 
Browning and Moxon the poet gave the 
following relation in 1874, in a letter still 


indifference, cavalierly declined to act any unpublished, addressed to F. Locker Lamp- 
more. For the next two or three years son: 'He [Moxon] printed, on nine occa- 
Browning lived very quietly at Ilatcham, sions, nine poems of mine, wholly at my 
writing under the rose trees of the large expense : tlmt ivS, he printed them and, sub- 
garden, riding on' York, ’his uncle’s horSe,and tracting the very moderate returns, sent me 
steeping himself in all literature, modern and in, duly, the bill of the remainder of ex- 
ancient, English and exotic. His labours pense. . . . Moxon was kind and civil, made 
gradually concentrated themselves on a long no profit by me, I am sure, and never tried 
narrative poem, historical and plulosophica,, to help me to any, he would have assured 


in which he recounted the entire life of a 
medieval minstrel. He had become terrified 
at what he thought a tendency to diffuse- 
ness in his expression, and consequently 
' Sordello ’ is the most ti ;htly compressed 
and abstrusely dark of all liis writings. He 
was partly aware himself of its excessive 


you.’ 

' Pippa Passes ’ opened the series of ' Bells 
and Pomegranates ’ in 1841 ; No. ii. was 
'King Victor and King Charles,’ 1842: 
No. iii. ‘Dramatic Lyrics,’ 1842; No. iv. 
'The Return of the Druses,’ 1843; No. y. 
A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ 1843 ; No. vi. 


density ; the present writer (in 1875) saw ' Colombe’s Birthday,’ 1844 ; No. vii. ' Bra- 
him take up a copy of the first edition, and matic Romances and Lyrics,’ 1845 ; and 
say, with a grimace, ' Ah ! the entirely un- No. viii. ' Luria ’ and ‘ A Soul’s Tragedy,’ 
intelligihle "Sordello.”’ It was partly 1846. In a suppressed ' note of explanation ’ 
ynritten in Italy, for which country Brown- Browning stated that by the title ‘ Bells and 
ing started at Easter, 1838. He went to Pomegranates ’ he meant ' to indicate an en- 
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deavour towards something like an alterna- 
tion, or mixture, of music with discoursing, 
sound with sense, poetry with thought.’ 
Of the composition of these works the fol- 
lowing facts have been preserved. * Pippa 
Passes ’ w’as the result of the sudden image 
of a figure walking alone through life, which 
came to Browning in a wood near Dulwich. 

‘ Dramatic Lyrics ’ contained the poem of 
*The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ which was 
written in May 1842 to amuse Macready’s 
little son William, w^ho made some illustra- 
tions for it which the poet preserved. At 
the same time was written ‘ Creseentius,’ 
which was not printed until 1890. ^ The Lost 
Leader’ -was suggested by Wordsworth’s 
‘ abandonment of liberalism at an unlucky 
juncture; ’ but Browning resisted strenuously 
the notion that this poem was a ^ portrait ’ of 
Wordsworth. In 1844 and 1845 Browning 
contributed six important poems to ‘ Hood’s 
Magazine;’ all these— they included ‘The 
Tomb at St. Praxed s ’ and ‘ The Flight of 
the Duchess ’ — ^were reprinted in ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates.’ The play, ‘A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon,’ was written at the desire of 
Macready, and was first performed at Drury 
Lane on"ll Feb. 1843. It had been read in 
manuscript by Charles Dickens, wFo wrote, 
‘ It has thrown me into a perfect passion of 
sorrow, and I swear it is a tragedy that 
mz£St he played, and must be played, more- 
over, by Macready.’ For some reason Forster 
concealed this enthusiastic judgment of 
Dickens from Browning, and probably from 
Macready. The latter did not act in it, 
and treated it with contumely. Browning 
•ave the leading oart to Phelps, and the 
heroine was playec by Helen Faucit. ‘The 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ though well received, 
was ‘ underacted ’ and had hut a short run. 
There followed a quarrel between the poet 
and Macready, who did not meet again till 
1862. ‘Golombe’s Birthday’ was read to 
the Keans on 10 March 1844, but as they 
wished to keep it by them until Easter, 1845, 
tbe poet took it away and nriiited it. It was 
not acted until 25 April 1853, when Helen 
Faucit and Barry Sullivan produced it at 
the Haymarket. About the same time it 
was performed at the Harvaid Athenseum, 
Cambridge, U.S.A. 

In the autumn of 1844 Brownin • set out 
on his third journey to Italy, taking ship 
direct for Naples. He formed the acquaint- 
ance of a cultivated young Neapolitan, 
named Scotti, with whom he travelled, to 
Borne. At Lj^hom Browning visited E.J. 
Trelawney. The only definite relic of this 
journey which survives is a shell, ‘ picked 
up on one of the Syren Isles,. October 4, 


1844,’ but its impressions are embodied in 
‘ The Englishman in Italy,’ ‘ Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,’ and other romances and Ivrics. 
Browning was now at the very height of his 
genius. It was through Kenyon that Brown- 
ing first became acquainted" with Elizabeth 
Barrett Moulton Barrett, who was already 
celebrated as a poet, and bad, indeed, 
achieved a far wider reputation than Brown- 
ing. Miss Barrett was the cousin of Ken- 
yon ; a confirmed invalid, she saw no one 
and never left the house. She was an 
admirer of Browning’s poems ; he, on the 
other hand, first read hers in the course of 
the opening week of 1845, although he had 
become aware that she was a great poet. She 
was SLX years older than he, but looked much 
younger than her age. He was induced to 
write to her, and his first letter, addressed 
from Hatcham on 1 0 Jan. 1 845 to Miss Barrett, 
at 50 'Wimpole Street, is a declaration of pas- 
sion : ‘ I Love your books, and I love you too.* 
She replied, less gushingly, but with warmest 
friendship, and in a few days they stood, 
without quite realising it at first, on the 
footing of lovers. Their earliest meeting, 
however, took place at Wimpole Street, in 
the afternoon of Tuesday, 20 May, 1^5. 
Miss Barrett received Browning prone on 
her sofa, in. a partly darkened room ; she 
‘instantly inspired tim with a passionate 
admiration.’ They corresponded with such 
fulnessthat their missives caught one another 
by tbe heels ; letters full of literature and 
tenderness and passion; in the course of 
which he soon begged her to allow him to 
devote his life to her care. She withdrew, 
but he persisted, and each time her denial 
grew fainter. He visited her three times a 
week, and these visits were successfully con- 
cealed from her father, a man of stran ■© 
eccentricity and selfishness, who thou^iit 
that the lives of all his children should be 
exclusively dedicated to himself, and who 
forbade any of them to think of marriage. 
In the whole matter the conduct of Brown- 
ing, though hazardous and involving ^eat 
moral courage, can only be considered strictly 
honourable and right. The happiness, and 
even perhaos the life, of the invalid depended 
upon her leaving the hothouse in which 
she was imprisoned. Her father acted as a 
mere tyrant, and the only alternatives were 
that Elizabeth should die in her prison or 
should escape from it with the man she 
loved. All Browning’s preparations were 
undertaken with delicate forethought. On 
12 Sept. 1846, in company with Wilson, her 
maid, Miss Barrett left Wimpole Street, took 
a fly from a cab-stand in llarylebone, and 
drove to St. Paneras Church, where they 
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were privately man'ied. She returned to lier 
fiither’s house ; hut on 19 Sept. (Saturday) 
s1ie stole away at diniier-time with her maid 
and Flush, her dog. At Vauxhall Station 
Browning met her, and at 9 p.m. they left 
Southampton for Havre, and on the 20th 
were in Paris. In that city they found Mrs. 
Jameson, and in her company, a week later, 
started for Italy. They rested two days at 
Avignon, where, at the sources of Vaucluse, 
Jkowniug lifted his wife through the * chiare, 
frische e dolci acque,’ and seated her on the 
rock where Petrarch had seen the vision of 
Laura. They passed by sea from Marseilles 
to Genoa. Early in October they reached 
Pisa, and set tied" there for the winter, taking 
rooms for six months in the Collegio Ferdi* 
nando. The health of Mrs. Browning bore 
the strain far better than could have been 
anticipated ; indeed, the courageous step 
which the lovers had taken was completely 
justified; Mr. Barrett, however, continued 
implacable. 

The poets lived with strict economy at 
Pisa, and Mrs. Browning benefited from the 
freedom and the beauty of Italy: ‘I was 
never happy before in my life,’ she wrote 
(5 Nov. 1846). Early in 1847 she showed 
Browning the sonnets she had written during 
their courtship, which she proposed to ca'l 
* Sonnets from the Bosnian.’ To this Brown- 
ing objected, * No, not Bosnian — that means 
nothing—-hut From the Portuguese”! They 
are Catarina’s sonnets.’ These were privately- 
printed in 1847, and ultimately published in 
'..850 ; they form an invaluable record of 
the loves of two great poets. Their life at 
Pisa was ^ such a quiet, silent life,’ and by 
the spring of 1847 the health of Elizabeth 
Browning seemed entirely restored by her 
happiness and liberty. In April they left 
Pisa and reached Florence on the 20th, faking 
UP their abode in the Via dellu Belle Donne. 
They made a plan of going for several 
months, in July, to Vallambrosa, but they 
were ‘ ingloriously expelled’ from the monas- 
tery at the end of five days. They had to 
return to Florence, and to rooms in the 
Palazzo Guidi, Via Mag lo, the famous 
' Casa Guidi.’ Here also t le life was most 
quiet: ‘I can’t make Eobert go out for a 
single evenin ■, not even to a concert, nor toi 
hear a play of Alfieri’s, yet vre fill up our 
days with books and music, and a little 
writing has its share ’ (E.B.B. to Mary Mit- 
ford, 8 Dec. 1847); 

Early in 1848 Browning began to prepare 
a collected edition of his poems. lie pro- 
posed that Moxon should publish this at his 
own risk, hut he declined; whereupon Brown- 
ing made the same proposal to 'Chapman & 


Hall, or Forster did it for him, and they ac- 
cepted. This edition appt'ared in two volumes 
in 1849, but contained only ‘ Bells and Pome- 
^Tanates ’ and ' Paracelsus.’ The Brownings 
pad now been living in Florence, in furnished 
rooms, for more than a year, so they deter- 
mined to set up a home for themselves. They 
took an apartment of* six beautiful rooms and 
a kitchen, three of them quite palace rooms, 
and opening on a terrace ’ in the Casa Guidi! 
They saw few English visitors, and ' as to 
Italian society, one may as well take to 
longing for the evening star, it is so inacces- 
sible’ (15 July 184S). In August they 
w^ent to Fano, Ancona, Sinigaglia, Bimini, 
and Bavenna. In October Father Prout 
joined them for some weeks, and was a wel- 
come apparition. ' The Blot on the ’Scut- 
cheon ’ was revived this winter at Sadler’s 
Wells, by Phelps, with success. On 9 March 
1849 was born iti Casa Guidi the poets’ only 
child, Bobert Wiedemann Barrett Browning, 
and a few days later Browning’s mother 
died. Sorrow greatly depressed the poet at 
this time, and their position in Florence, in 
the distiirb(;d state of Tuscany, was pre- 
carious. They stayed there, however, and in 
July moved merely to the Bagni di Lucca, for 
three months’ res'.)ite from the heat. They 
took ‘ a sort of eag-e’s nest, the highest house 
of the highest of the three villages, at the 
heart of a hundred mountains, sung to con- 
t inually by a rushingmoimtain stream.’ Here 
Browning’s spirits revived, and they enjoyed 
adv(*riturous excursions into the mountains. 
In October they returned to Florence. During 
this winter Browning was engaged in com- 
posing' Christmas Eve and Easter Day, ’which 
was published in March 1850. They gradually 
saw more people —Lever, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, Kirkup, ( Treenoiigh, Miss Isa Blagden. 
In September the Brownings went to Poggio 
al Vento, a villa two miles from Siena, for 
a few weeks. The following months, e.x- 
tremely quiet ones, were spent in Casa Guidi, 
the health of Elizabeth Browning not being 
quite so satisfactory as it had previously 
been since her marriage. On 2 May 1851 
they started for Venice, where they spent a 
month ; and then by Milan, Lucerne, and 
Strassburg to Paris, where they settled down 
for a few weeks. 

At the end of July they crossed over 
to England, after an absence of nearly five 
years, and stayed until the end of Septem- 
ber in lodgings at 26 Devonshire Street. 
They lived very quietly,, but saw Carlyle, 
Forster, Fanny Kemble, Bogers, and Barry 
Cornwall. As Mr. Ban*ett refused all 
communication with them, in September 
Browning wrote ' a manly, true, straight- 
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forward letter ' to his father-in-law, anneal- Thackeray, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Lockhart 


ing for a conciliatory attitude ; hut he re- 
ceived a rude and insolent, reply, enclosing, 
unopened, with the seals unbroken, all the 
letters which his daughter had written to 
him during the five years, and they settled, 
at the close of September, at 138 Avenue des 
Ohamps-Elys§es ; the nolitical events in Paris 
interested them exceecingly. It was on this 
occasion that Carlyle travelled with them 
from London to Paris. They were received 
by Madame Mohl, and at her house met 
various celebrities. Browning attracted some 
curiosity, his poetry having been introduced 
to French readers for the first time in the 
August number of the ^ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ by Joseph Milsand. They walked 
out in the early morning of 2 Dec. while the 
cowp dHtat was in progress. In February 
1852 Browning was induced to contribute a 
■orose essay on Shelley to a volume of new 
letters by that noet, which Moxon was pub- 
lishing ; he die. not know anything about 
the provenance of the letters, and the intro- 
duction was on Shelley in general. How- 
ever, to his annoyance, it proved that Moxon 
was deceived ; the letters were shown to be 
forgeries, and the book was immediately 
withdrawn. The Brownings saw George 
Sand (13 Feb.), and Robert walked the who.e 
length of the Tuileries Gardens with her on 
his arm (7 April) ; but missed, by tire- 
some accidents, Alfred de Musset and Victor 
Hugo. 

At the end of June 1852 the Brownings 
returned to London, and took lodgings at 
58 Welbeck Street, They went to see Ren- 
yon at Wimbledon, and met Landor there. 
They saw, about this time, Ruskin, Patmore, 
Monckton Milnes, Kingsley, and Tennyson ; 
and it is believed that in tnis year Brown- 
ing’s friendship with P. G. Rossetti began. 
Towards the middle of November 1862 the 
Brownings returned to Florence, which Ro- 
bert found deadly dull after Paris — ‘ no life, 
no variety.’ This winter Robert (after- 
wards the first earl) Lytton made their 
acquaintance, and became an intimate friend, 
and they saw Frederick Tennyson, and 
Power, the sculptor. On 25 April 1853 
Browning’s play, ' Colombe’s Birthday,’ 
was performed at the Haymarket for the 
first time. From July to October 1853 
they spent in their old haunt in the Casa 
Tolomei, Ba^ni di Lucca, and here Brown- 
ing wrote * -n a Balcony,’ and was ^ work- 
ing at a volume of lyrics.’ After a few: 
weeks in Florence the Brownings moved 
on (November 1853) to Rome, vriiere they 
remained for six months,, in the Via Bocca 
di Leone; here they saw Fan^y Kemble, 


(who saic, ^ I like Browning, he isn’t at all 
like a damned literary man ’), Leighton, and 
Ampere. They left Rome on 22 May, 
travelling hack to Florence in a vettura. 
Money embarrassments kept them ‘trans- 
fixed ’ at Florence through the summer, 

‘ unable even to fly to the mountains,’ but the 
heat proved bearable, and they lived ‘ a very 
tranquil and happy fourteen months on 
their own sofas and chairs, among their own 
nijhtingales and fireflies.’ 

This was a silent period in Browning’s 
life ; he was hardly writing anything new, 
but revising the old for ‘ Men and Women.’ 
In February 1854 his poem ‘ The Twins ’ was 
privately printed for a bazaar. In July 1855 
they left Italy, bringin ■ with them the 
manuscripts of ‘ Men anc. Women ’ and of 
‘Axirora Leigh.’ They went to 13 Dorset 
Street, where many friends visited them. It 
was here that, on 27 Sept., D. G. Rossetti 
made his famous drawing of Tennyson read- 
ing ‘ Maud ’ aloud. Here too was written 
the address to E.B.B., ‘One Word More.’ 
Soon after the publication of ‘Men and 
Women’ they went in October to Paris, 
lodgin'' in great discomfort at 102 Rue de 
Grene' e. Faubourg St. -Germain. In Decem- 
ber they moved to 3 Rue du Colis^e, where 
they were happier. Browning was now en- 
gaged on an attempt to rewrite ‘Sordello’ 
in more inteUigihle form ; this he presently 
abandoned. He had one of his very rare 
attacks of illness in April 1856, brought on 
partly by disinclination to take exercise- 
The poem of ‘Ben Karshook’s Wisdom,’ 
which he excised from the proofs of ‘ Men 
and Women,’ and which he never reprinted, 
appeared this year in ‘The Keepsake’ aa 
‘ May and Deatn ’ in 1857. Kenyon having 
offered them his London house, 39 Devon- 
shire Place, they returned in June 1856 to 
En land, but were called to the Isle of Wight 
in September by the dangerous i ll ness of 
that beloved friend. He seemed to rally, 
and in October the Brownings left for Flo- 
rence; Kenyon, however, died on 3 Dec., 
leaving large legacies to the Brownin ja, 

‘ During his life his friendship had taken the 
practical form of allowing them 100/. a year, 
m order that they might be more free to 
follow their art for its own sake only, and 
in Ms wil he left 6,500/. to Robert Brown- 
ing and 4,500/. to Elizabeth Browning. 
These were the lart-'est legacies in a very 
geneijoiis will — the fitting end to a life passed - 
macts of generosity and kindness’ (F, G., 
KEirroiT). The early part .-of 1857 was 
cuietly spent in the Casa Guidi ; but ou 
30 July tSe Brownings yrent, for the third 
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to liufjini di Liicoa. Th<‘y woro Col- 
lowod hy l^ytton, %vh<) wisliod to bo 

■with thorn ; hut ho urrivod uinvidl, nud was 
od with Jov('r, tliroujxh which 

Jirownitig’ uurHod him. Th<^ Urowulufi'H ro- 
turuod to ldorouc(‘- in tho auttimn, and t.ho 
uoxt twolv(‘. inontluH woro .sjamt. almost with- 
out an imudoiit. Ihit in July iHoS tlu'y 
wont» to Paris, whoro tlu7 stiiyo<l a rort.nif{;ht 
at tho ,1 1 6t ol 1 1 y nointlio, 1 tuo St.-l I ouon's and 
then wont- on to Linvro, wIkti^ thoy joinod 
Browning’s lalhor and sisttM', In Uctohor 
thoy went hade, tlirongh Paris, to h'lonuuio; 
but after six W(M'les left for Itotno, when^, on 
24 Nov., Uu'.y s<dtl(*<l in t.lieir old rooms in 
4B Via Jh)ct‘a di Leone. Mere they saw 
tuuch of Ilawthonus M assiino dL\zoglio, ami 
Leighton. Browiiing, in iieeordiuice with a 
dovsiro expressed hy the (iiUMui, dined with 
the young priuoo of \Val(\s at tJu^ embassy. 
They returned to Florencjo in Mny I Hot), 
and to Siena, for threci rnontlis, in .Lily. It 
was at Floronco at; this t.inm that thi* liorco 
and aged Landorpri'sented himself to Brown- 
ing with a few penei'. in his pocket and 
without a home. Browning t.ook him to 
Siena and rented a cot I ago lor him then^ ; 
at tluj end of the year Browning secured ^ 
apartments for him in Plormu'-e, where ho ' 
endexl his days nearly live yinirs late.r. 

At Siena Kd wart l' Burue-d out ws and Mr. 
"Val Prinsep joined the Brownings, and they 
sawmuoh of one another the ensuing wintiu* 
at Homo, whither t.he poets passed eaidy 
in Dooomhor, lindiug rooms at 28 Via del 
Tritonc. Here Browning wrote * Sludge tho 
Medium,’ in reference to Jloine’s spiritual- 
iwstic praiike, which had much ntlected Mrs. 
Browning’s composure. They left Rome 
on 4 June 1860, and travelled by v(4.tura 
to Florence, through Orvieto and Ohiitsi; 
flix weeks later they wont, as before, to tho ' 
Villa Alberti in Siena, returning to Flo- 
rence in September. The steady decline 
of Elizabeth Browning’s health was now a 
matter of constant anxiety ; this was has- 
tened by the news of the death of her sis'- 
ter, Henrietta Surtiees-Cook, (December 1800). 
From Siena the Browniniys went this winter 
direct to Rome, to 12t; Via Felice. In 
March 1861 Robert Browning, now nearly 
Mty, was ‘looking remarka'oly well and 
young, in spite of all lunar lights in his 
-lair. The women adore him everywhere far 
too much for decency. In my own opinion 
he IB infinitely handsomer and more attrac- 
tive tihan when I saw him first, sixteen 

TqS® of 

ioyi , no definite alarm about Mrs, Browning 
being yet felt, they went back to Florence, 
one died at last after a few days’ illness 


in l!r(nviim|,.’a arms, on 2?) June 1861 in 
t.lM‘ir iiparl-.m Wilts in dusa Gnidi. Thus 
closed, aricr sixteen years of unclouded 
iiiaril ttl Inii))iuu!ss,ouo of the most interestm® 
and roman l ie. relations between a man and 
woman of geuiim which the history of litera- 
tim^ pr<i8<*nt..s to us. 

ih'ovvning wms ovorwholmod by a disaster 
whhth Im bad rofusod to anticipate. Miss 
Isa Blagdon, whoso friondahip had long been 
invaluablo to tho Brownings in Florence 
was ‘perfect in all kiudnesiis’ to the bereaved 
pout. With Browningandhislittle sonMiss 
.dlagdmi left l'h)rcnce at the end of July 
18(51, ami travidh'd with them to Paris, 
whore bo stayed at 151 Rue deGrenelle,Faii- 
bourgSt.-Lenuain. Browningneverreturned 
to F.'oronco. In Paris ho parted from Miss 
Pihigfhui, wlio %vent. back to Italy, and he 
^^iroctM'dod to Hl.-Fiu'gat, near Diuard, -where 
his father ami sisler were staying. In No- 
vember 18(51 ho went on to London, wishing 
to consult- wil-h his wife’s sister, Miss Arahel 
Ihivrott, as to the education of his child. 
She found him lodgings, as Ins intent ion was 
to make no hmgthysl ay in Enghind(‘ no more 
hous(»ke.e])ing for mo, oven with my family’). 
I'hirly in 18(52, however, he became persuaded 
that this was a wriitchod arrangement, for 
bis litth^ sou as well as for himself. Miss 
Avtdiel Barrett was living in Delamere 
Terraco, facing tho canal, and Browning 
look a house, 10 Vi'arwick Croscent, inthe 
same lino of buildings, a little further east. 
Hero lie arrnnged t he furniture which had 
been around him iti the Oaaa Ouidi, and 
here he lived for more than live-and-twenty 
years. 

The winter of I8G1, the first, it is said, 
which he had over spent in London, was in- 
expressibly dreary to him. He was drawn 
to sjieml it and the following years in this 
way from a strong sense of duty to his 
iatlier, his sister, and his son. He made 
it, moreover, a practii^e to visit hliss Arahel 
Barrett every afternoon, and with her he first 
att-emlcd Bedford Oluipel to list/on to the 
eloquent sermons of Thomas Jones (1819- 
1882) [q. V.] He became a seatliolder there, 
and contributed a short introduction to a 
collection of Jones’s sermons and addresses 
which appeared in 1884, He lived throngh 
1802 very quietly, in great de“jres8ioii of 
spirits, but devoted, like a motner, to the 
interests of his little son. In August he 
was persuaded to go to the Pyrenees, and 
spent that month at Oambo ; in September 
lie went on to Biarritz, and here he began 
to meditate on ‘my new poem w’-hich is 
about to be, the Roinan mnreer story,’ whicli 
nkimately became ‘ The Ring and the Book. 
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At the same time he made a close study of 
Euripides, -which left a strong mark on his 
future work, and he sa-w through the press 
the ^ Last Poems ’ of his wife, to which he 
prefixed a dedication ‘ to grateful Florence.’ 
_n October he returned hv Paris to London. 

On reappearing in London he was pestered 
hy applications from volunteer biographers 
of his wife. His anguish at these imper- 
tinences disturbed his peace and even his 
health. On this subject his indignation re- 
mained to the last extreme, and the ex-ores- 
sions of it were sometimes unwisely vio-ent. 
* Nothing that ought to be published shall 
be kept back,’ however, he determined, and 
therefore in the course of 1863 he published 
Mrs. Browning’s prose essays on ‘ The Greek 
Christian Poets.’ His o-wn poems appeared 
this year in two forms : a selection, edited 
by John Forster and Barry Cornwall, and a 
three-volume edition, relatively complete. 

Up to this time the Procters (Barry Corn- 
wall and his wife) were almost the only 
company he kept outside his family circle. 
But with the spring of 1863 a :reat change 
came over his habits. He had refused all 
invitations into society ; but now, of evenings, 
after he had put his lioy to bed, the solitude 
weighed into.erably upon him. He told the 
resent writer, long afterwards, that it sud- 
enly occurred to him on one such spring 
night in 1863 that this mode of life was 
morbid and unworthy, and, then and there, 
he^ determined to accept for the future every 
suitable invitation which came to him. 
Accordingly he began to dine out, and in 
the process of time he grew to be one, of the 
most familiar figures of the age at every 
dining-table, concert-hall, and place of re- 
fined entertainment in London. This, how- 
ever, was a slow process. In 1863, 1864, 
and 1865 Browning spent the summer at 
Sainte-Marie, near Pornic, ^a wild little 
place in Brittany,’ by which he was singu- 
larly soothed and refreshed. Here he -wrote 
most of the ‘ Dramatis Personae.’ Early in 

1864 he privately printed, as a pamphlet, 
‘ Gold Hair : a legend of Pomic,’ and later, 
as a volume, the important volume of ‘ Dra- 
matis Personae,’ containing some of the finest 
and most characteristic of his work. In 
this yea,r (12 Feb.) Browning’s will was 
signed in the presence of Tennyson and 
F. T. Palgrave. He never modified it. 
Through these years his constant occupation 
was his ' great venture, the murder-poem,’ 
which was now gradually taking shape as 
‘The Bing and the Book.’ In September 

1865 he was occupied in maldng a selection 
from Mrs. Bro-wning’s poems^ whose fame 
and sale continued greatly to exceed his 


own, although he was now at length be- 
ginning to be widely read. In June 1866 
he was telegraphed for to Paris, aud arrived 
in time to be with his father when he died 
(14 June). On the 19th he returned to 
London, bringing his sister with him. For 
the remainder of his life she kept house for 
him. They left almost immediatelv for 
Dinard, and passed on to Le Croisic, a'little 
to-wn near tae mouth of the Loire, which 
delighted Browning exceedingly. Here he 
took ‘ the most delicious and peculiar old 
house I ever occupied, the oldest in the 
town ; plenty of great rooms.’ It was here 
that he wrote the ballad of ‘ Hervg Biel ’ 
(September 1867) which was published four 
years later. During 1866 anc 1867 Brown- 
ing greatly enjoyed Le Croisic. In June 
1868 Arabel Barrett died in Browning’s 
arms. She had been his wife’s favourite sis- 
ter, and the one who resembled her most 
in character and temperament. Her death 
caused the poet long distress, and for many 
years he was careful never to pass her house 
in Delamere Terrace. In June of this vear 
he was made an hon. M.A. of Oxford, and in 
October honorary fellow of Balliol College, 
mainly through the friendship of Jowett. 
At the death of J. S. Mill, in 1868, Brown- 
ing was^ asked if he would take the lord- 
rectorship of St. Andrews University, but 
he did not feel himself justified in accepting 
any duties which would involve vague but 
considerable extra expenditure. 

In 1868 Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. be- 
came Bro-wning’s publishers, and with Mr. 
George Smith the poet formed a close friend- 
ship which lasted nntil his death. The firm 
of Smith, Elder, & Co-, issued in 1868 a six- 
volume edition of Bro-wning’s works, and in 
November-Decemher 1868, January-Febru- 
ary 1869, they published, in four successive 
monthly instalments, ‘The Bing and the 
Book.’ Browning presented the manuscript 
to Mrs. Smith. The history of this, the longest 
and most imposing of Browning’s works, 
appears to be as follows. In June 1860 he 
had discovered in the Piazza San Lorenzo, 
Florence, a parchment-bound proces-verbat 
of a Roman murder case, ‘ the entire criminal 
cause of Guido Franceschini, and four cut- 
throats in his pay,’ executed for their crimes 
in 1698. He\>ught this volume for eight- 
pence, read it through with intense and ab- 
sorbed attention, and immediately perceived 
the extraordin^ value of its group of 
parallel-studies in psychology. He proposed 
it to Miss Ogle as the subject of a prose ro- 
mance, and ‘for poetic use to one of bis 
leading contemporaries’ (Mbs. Okb). It 
was not until after his wife’s death that he 
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to (l(ml with it, and ho 1S7;5 died tho ihithtul and syin^hetic I 

limt, hr^uii to plan a ]m)m on lh\) thonin at .Blagdon (cl; T. A.. Tkollopr JFAai / 
Jimrrilz in Si'ptombor IWiSi, Ilo v(wl ibo 174). Ini 872 Browniiiff published 

original dooutinuiks eight tinuw oven* holoro oinw)! t‘ljo mont fantastic ofliis books ‘Fifine 
starting on hia w(n’k, an<l had urrivtid by that. at. t-lic Fair,’ cuinposod in Alexandrines • this 
time at a ptM'lVct, (dairvoyanco, as h(> boliovod, poenn is roniijiisrcint of the life at Pornic in 
of the motivoH ol' all tlu^ persons coiuuirncd. iHdJ? B, and of a gipvsy whom the poet saw 
Tbo recept.iou of ‘ 'riui Iting and l.ho Book ’ tlioro. ^ Mrs. Orr records that ‘ itwasnotwith- 
was a trininph for the author, who now, close out. misgiving that he published “ Fifine.” ’ 
on the aj;e of sixty, for tlio first- t.iiue took his ll(‘ spout the summer of 1872 and 1873'at 
proper p.iun^^in tlu^ forefront, of living mon. Ht.-Aidjin, nnuding there in the earlier year 
of .otters, 'rh(‘ sah» of his earlier works, Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Uitchie); she dis- 
wliicU had been so lluolaiatiug that at one cussed with him the symboliam connectin? 
time not a singh^ copy of any one of the.ni the ])eac<',ful existence’ of the Norman pea- 
was asked for <luring six months, now be- santry with t.lufir white head-dress, and 
came regular and abundant, and the night when Jh'owning nsturiied to London hehe- 
of Browning’s long obscurity was over. A gan to com])oso ‘Bed Cotton Nightcap 
second edition of the entire MMng and the Ooutitry,’ which was finished in January 
Book’ W'liH calk'd for in 1 8(19. Ln the vsuni- and pnldished in Jnne 187;^ with a dedica- 
mer of that year .Browning travelled in tion to Miss Thackeray. In 1874, at the 
Scotland with the St-orys, tnuling up with a iust.anc(i of old friend, Miss A. Egerton- 
visit to Louisa, Lady Ashburton, at Locdi Smith, the Browning, « took with her a house, 
Imichart. For the monument to Lord Duf- JMaison llobert., on the clilf at Mers, close to 
ferin’rt motluu' he couDosed (29 Ajml 1870) Trr'])ort, and here he wrote ‘Aristophanes’ 
the son lU'.t called ‘ lie '(‘.n’s Towin'. Apology,’ including the remarkable ‘tran- 

Tl,i(^ summer of tliis year, in spite of tlu^ acri>l, ’ from the ‘llerakles’ of Euripides. 
Franco-Go rmtin war, was spent, by t.he At Miwa his manne.r of life is thus described 
Brownings with Milsanil in a prhniliviMiot- to us: Mn nninlerrupted quiet, and in a 
tuge 0!i the sea-shore at 8t,.-Aubin, op]>osil.e room diwot.isd to his use, Mr. Brownin • 
Havre, The i)oet wrote, ‘ I don’t think we would work t ill t.he aft ernoon was advanced, 
were evey (j[uite so thoroughly washed by and then set forth on a long walk over the 
the sea-air Irom all (jnarters as bore.’ Tim dills, often in tins face of a wind which he 
progress of the war troubled the Brownings’ could lean against a.s if it were a wall’ 
peace of mind, and, more than this, it put ‘Aristophanes’ Apology’ was published early 
serious dUlioulties in t.he way of t heir return in 1 875. During the spring of this year he 
to England. They contrived, after some was tm gaged in London in writing ‘The Inn 
adventures, to gid, thmnselves transported Album,’ which he completed and sent to 
by a cattli^- vessel which happened to be press whih^ the Brownings were at Villers- 
leaving Ilonfleuribr Southampton (Beptem- sur-Mer, in Calvados, during the summer 
her 1870). In March 1871 the ‘ Oomhill ami autumn of 1875, again in company with 
Magazine’ published ‘Ifervf) Bier (which Miss Egerton-Smith. In the summer of 
had been written in 1867 at Lo Oroisic); 1B76 the same party occupied a house in 
the lOOZ. which he was paid for the serial the Isle of Arran. Browning was at this 
use of this loem he sent to the suflbrors by time very deeply occupied in studying the 
the, siege o: Paris. In the course of this Greek dramatists, and 'jegan a translation of 
year Browning was writing with great ac- the ‘ Agamemnon.’ In July 1876 he pub- 
tivity. Through the spring months he was lished the volume known from its title- 
occupied in completing ‘ Balaust.ion’a Ad- poem as ‘ Paccliiarotto.’ This revealed in 
venture,’ the dedication of which is dated several of its numbers a condition of nervous 
22 July 1871 ; it was published early in the irritability, which was reflected in the poets 
autumn. After a very brief visit to the daily life; he was far from well in London 
Milsands at St,-Aubin, Browning s ient the during these years, although a chanye of air 
rest of the summer of this year in Scotland, to France or Bcothind never failed 
where he composed ‘ Prince Holienstiel- duce a sudden improvement in health and 
Schwangau,’ which was published early the spirits ; and it was away from town that 
allowing winter. In this year (1871) hns poetry was mainly composed. In 1877 
Browning was elected a life-governor of there appeared his translation of the 
TJmversitj College, London. Flarly in 1872 memnon’ of yEschylua, and he again refusea 
Musand visited him in London, and Alfred the lord-rectorship of St. Andrews 
Domett (Waring) came back at last from sity, as in 1875 he had refused that oi Glas- 
JN ew Zealand ; on the other hand, on 26 J an. go w. 
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For tlie summer and autumn of 1877 the 
friends took a house at the foot of La Saleve, 
in Savoy, just above Geneva ; it was called 
La Saisiaz ; here Browning sat, as he said, 
^ aerially, like Euripides, and saw the clouds 
come and 'o/ He was not, however, in 
anything like his usual spirits, and he suf- 
fered a terrible shock early in September by 
the sudden death of Miss Egerton-Smith. 
The present writer recollects tne extraordi- 
nary change which appeared to have passed 
over the poet when he reappeared in Lon- 
don, nor will easily forget the tumult of 
emotion with which he spoke of the shock 
of his friend^s dying, almost at his feet. 
He put his reflections on the subject into 
the strange and noble poem of ^ La Saisiaz,’ 
which he finished in November 1877. He 
lightened the gloom of what was practically 
a monody on Miss Egerton-Smith by con- 
trasting it w'ith one of the liveliest of his 
French studies, ^ The Two Poets of Croisic,’ 
-which he completed in January 1878. These 
two works, the one so solemn, the other so 
sunny, were published in a single volume in 
the spring of 1878. 

In August 1878 he revisited Italy for the 
first time since 1861. He stayed some time 
at the Spliigen, and here he -wrote * Iv^n 
Ivanovitch.’ Late in September his sister 
and he passed on to Asolo, which, for the 
moment, failed to reawaken his old pleasure; 
and in October they went on to Venice, where 
they stayed in the Palazzo Brandolin-Rota. 
This was a comparatively short visit to Italy, 
but it awakened all Browning’s old enthu- 
siasm, and for the remainder of his life he 
went to Italy as often and for as long a time 
as he could contrive to. During this autumn, 
and while in the south, he wrote the greater 
part of the ‘ Dramatic Idyls,’ published early 
in 1879. His fame was now universal, and 
he enjoyed for the first time full recogni- 
tion as one of the two sovereign poets of the 
age. ‘ Tennyson and I seem now to be re- 
garded as the .two kings of Brentford,’ he 
laughingly said in the course of this year. 
His sister and he returned to Venice, and to 
their former quarters, in the autumn of 
1879 and again in that of 1880. In the 
latter year he published a second series of 
* Dramatic Idy.s,’ including * Clive,’ which 
he was accustomed to mention as perhaps 
the best of all his idyllic poems * in tSe 
Greek sense.’ 

In the summer of 1881 Dr. Furnivall and 
Miss E. H. Hickey started the * Browning 
Somety ’ for the interpretation and illustra- 
tion of his writings. He received the inti- 
mation of their project with divided feelings; 
he could not but be gratified at the enthu- 


siasm shown for his work after long neglect, 
and yet he was apprehensive of ridicule. H e 
did not refuse to permit it, but he declined 
most positively to co-o-oerate in it. He per- 
sisted, when talking 0 : it to old friends, in 
treating it as a joke, and he remained to the 
last a _ittle nervous about being identified 
with it. It involved, indeed, a position of 
great danger to a living writer, but, on the 
whole, the action of the society on the fame 
and ;eneral popularity of the poet was dis- 
tinct-y advantageous ; and so much worship 
was agreeable to a man -who had passed 
middle life without the due average of re- 
cognition. He became, about tne same 
time, president of the New Shakspere So- 
ciety. 

The autumn of 1881 was the last which 
the Brownings spent at the Palazzo Bran- 
dolin-Bota. On their way to it they stopped 
for six weeks at Saint-Pierre-la-Chartreuse, 
close to the monastery, where the poet 
lodged three days, ^ staying there through 
the night in order to hear the midnight mass.’ 
This autumn, in spite of ‘ abominable and 
un- Venetian’ weather, was greatly appre- 
ciated. ^ I -^v'alk, even in wind and rain, for 
a couple of hours on Lido, and enjoy the 
break of sea on the strip of sand as much as 
Shellejr did in those old days * (11 Oct. ISSl). 
Brownin • had now reached his seventieth 
year, and, for the first time, the flow of his 
poetic invention seemed to flag a little. 
He did not -write much from 1879 to 1883. 
In 1882 the Brownings proceeded again to 
Saint-Pien-e-la-Chartreuse for the summer, 
intending to go on to Venice ; but at Verona 
they learned that the Palazzo Brandolin- 
Bota had been transformed into a museum, 
and, while they hesitated whither they 
should turn, the floods of the Po cut them 
off from Venice. This autumn, therefore, 
they made Verona their headquarters ; and 
here Browning wrote several of the poems 
which appeared early in 1883, under the 
Batavian-Latin title ‘ Jocoseria.’ 

In 1883 the Brownings spent the summer 
opposite Monte Eosa, at Gressoney St.-Jean, 
a place to which the poet became more 
attached than to any other Alpine station ; 
later on they passed to Venice, where their 
excellent friend, Mrs. Arthur Bronson (she 
died on 6 Feb. 1901), received them as her 
guests in the Palazzo Giustiniani Eecanati. 
Here Browning wrote the sonnets ‘ Sighed 
Bawdon Brown ’ and ^ Goldoni.’ In these 
later years, his bodily endurance having 
steadily declined, Browning saw fewer and 
fewer people during his long Venetian 
sojourns, depending mainly outside the sahm 
of Mrs. Bronson on * the kindness of Sir 
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llouryjiiul Laay.Layunl, of Mr. and Mfh. his friotids, Sir Tlieodoro 
Curtis of Palazzo Uarliazo, and of Mr. and tin at. J^rintyailio. After his death a tihl t 
Mrs. Frederic Fdtui, for most of his social was placed in tlio church of Llant'psilio t 
pleasure and comfort ’ (M ns. Oiut). In 1884 mark tht^ .s])ot wIku'c the poet was seen 

Ikowning; was made an hon. LL.B. of the ^^eriday afternoon during those weeks of 1886 
university of Iklinhurgh; for a third time Ou4St‘pt.of this ycair his oldest friend passed 
he declined to ho olecti‘d lord rector of the away in the porsoxr of Joseph Milsand to 
utiiversity of »St, Andrews. There had hemi whosi'- memory he dedicated the ' Parleyinffs’ 
a suggestion ml87G that lie shouhl stand which he was now composing. This volume 
for the professorship of poetry at Oxford; the full title of wirudi was ‘Parleyings with 
this idea was now revived, and greatly at- ciurtain Poophi (^f Importance in their Day’ 
tracted him; he said that if ho were eh^ctod, consisted, witli a pro'ogue and an epilogiie 
his first lecture would be on ^Beddoes: a of seven studios in biogru]>liical psycholw 
forgotten Oxford Poet.’ It. was discovered, In J une 1 887 tlu^ threat of a railway to^'be 
however, that not having taken the ordinary construct.iHl in front of the house in which 
M, A. degree, ho was not eligible, lie wrote he had lived so long (a throat which was 
much in this year, for besides ibo sonnets, not carried out) im need him to leave 19 
^The Names ’ and * The Founder of the Warwick Crescent and take a new house in 
Feast,’ and an introduction to the posthumous Kensington, 2{) I)e V'ere Gardens. While 
sermons of Thomas Jones, ho composed a the chang(^ was Ixungmadehe wont to Mrs, 
■great number of the idyls and lyrics col- Bloom li<> Id iMooro at St.-Moritz for the 
lected ill the winter of 188.1 as ‘ Ferishtah’a aumnnu-, but, instiuid of proceeding to Venice, 
Fancies.’ ^ The suinmor of 1884 was broken returned in 8i!]>tmnbcr to London, This 
up by an illness of Miss Browning, and tins winter * ho was often sulfeving; one terrible 
^oet did not get to Italy at all, contenting cold Ibllowi'd another. There was general 
nimself with spending August and Soptember ev idenco that ho had at last grown old’ (Mrs. 
in her villa at 8t.-|yloritz with Mr.s. Bloom- Oitu). But ho was still writing; ‘Rosny’ 
field Moore, a widow lady from Philadeljihia , belongs to Doccniborof this year, and' Flute- 
with whom Browning was at this time on Music’ to January 1888. lie now began to 
terms of close friendship. arrange for a uniform edition of his works, 

In 1885 Browning accepted the honorary which he lived just long enough to see corn- 
presidency of the Five Associated Societies pletcd. 

of Edinburgh,^ and in April wrote the line In August his sister and he left for Italy; 
'Inscription for the Gravestone of Levi they stayed first at Primiero, nearFeltre. 
Thaxter.’ In the summer lie went again to By this time his son (who had married in 
Gressoney St.- Jean, thence proceeding for October 1887) had purchased the Palazzo 
the autumn and winter to A^enice. He was Bezzonico in Venice, with money given him 
now settled in the Palazzo Giustiniani Be- for the purpose by his father, and this he 
canati, but his son, who joined him, urged was no«w fitting u]) for Browning’s reception, 
the purchase of a house in Veiuce. Accord- Browning stayed first in Ca’Alvise, and bad 
ingly, in November 1885 Browning secured, on the whole a very happy autumn and winter 
or thought that he had secured, the Palazzo in Venice. lie did not return to London 
Manzom, on the Grand Canal; but the until February 1889. ‘ lie still maintained 
owners, the Montecuccule, raised so many throughout the season his old social routine, 
claims that he withdrew from the bargain not omitting his yearly visit, on the anniver- 
;u8t in time— happily, as it proved, for the sary of Waterloo, to Lord Albemarle, its 
::oundations of the palace were not in a safe last surviving veteran ’ (Mrs. Orr). In the 
condition; but the. failure of the negotia- summer lie paid memorable visits to Jowett at 
tions aunoyed and distressed him to a degree Balliol College, Oxford, and to Dr. Butler at 
which betrayed his decrease of nerve newer. Trinity College, Oamhridge. But his strength 
Early in 1886 Browning succeedec Lord was visibly failing, and when the time came 
Houghton as the foreign correspondent to for the customary journey to Venice, he 
the Itoyal Academy, a sinecure post which shrank from the fatigue. .Towever, in the 
he accepted at the earnest wish of Sir Fre- middle of August he was persuaded to start 
dene I^ighton. Venice having ceased to for Asolo, where Mrs. Bronson was, in- 
attxacthim for a moment, in 1^^6 he made , stead of Venice. lie was extremely happy 
tne poor state of health of his sister his at Asolo, and ' seemed possessed by a strange 

excuse for remaining in England, his only buoyancy — an almost feverish joy in li:e, 
London being a somewhat which blunted all sensations of physical 
ttm residence at the Hand distress.’ He tried to purchase a small house 

e m Llangollen, close to the house of in Asolo ; he meant to call it Fippa’s Tower ; 
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and since his death it has, Avith much other 
land in the town, become the ^property of 
his son. At the beginning of November he 
tore himself away from Asolo, and settled 
in at the Palazzo Rezzonico in Venice. He 
thought himself quite well, and walked each 
day in the Lido. But the temperature was 
very low, and his heart began to fail. He 
wrote to England (29 Nov.) : ' I have caught 
a cold ; I feel sadly asthmatic, scarcely fit 
to travel, but I hope for the best;’ on the 
30th he declared it was only his ' provoking 
liver,’ and hoped soon to be in England. 
But he now sank from day to day, and at 
ten P.M., on 12 Dec. 1889, he died in the 
Palazzo Rezzonico. ‘ It was an unexpected 
blow,’ his sister wrote, ' he seemed in such 
excellent health and exuberant spirits.’ On 
the 14th, with solemn pomp, the body was 
given the ceremony of a public funeral in 
Venice, but on the 16th was conveyed to 
Enjland, where, on 31 Dec., it was buried 
in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, the 
pall bein ; carried by Lord Dufferin, Leigh- 
ton, Sir Pheodore Martin, George M. Smith 
(his publisher), and other illustrious friends. 
Browning’s last volume of poems, ‘ Asolandq,’ 
was actually published on the day of his 
death; but a message with regarc to the 
eagerness with which it had been * sub- 
scribed’ for had time to reach him on his 
death-bed, and he expressed his pleasure at 
the news. Shortly after his death memorial 
tablets were affixed by the city of enice to 
the outer wall of the Palazzo Rezzonico, and 
by the Society of Arts to that of 19 Warwick 
Orescent. He left behind him_ his sister, 
Miss Sariana Browning, and his son, Mr. 
Robert Wiedemann Barrett Browning, who 
are now resident at Venice and Asolo. 

Browning’s rank in the literature of the 
nineteenth century has been the subject of 
endless disputation. It can be discussed 
here only from the point of view of the illus- 
tration of his writings by his person and 
character. As a contributor to thought, it 
is noticeable in the first place that Brown- 
ing was almost alone in his generation in 
•^reaching a persistent optimism. In the 
'latest of his published poems, in the ^ Epi- 
logue’ to * Asolando,’ he sums up and states 
■w'ith unflinching clearness his attitude 
towards life. He desires to he remembered 
as 

One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Neverdreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake. 


No poet ever comprehended his owm 
character better, or comprised the expres- 
sion of it in better language. This note of 
militant optimism was the ruling one in 
Browning’s character, and nothing that he 
wrote or said or did in his long career ever 
belied it. Thisoptimism was not discouraged 
by the results of an impassioned curiosity 
as to the conditions and movements of the 
soul in other people. He was, as a writer, 
largely a psyc-iological monologuist — that is 
to say, he loved to enter into the nature of 
persons widely different from himself, and 
push his study, or construction, of their ex- 
periences to the furthest limit of explora- 
tion. In these adventures he constantly 
met with evidences of baseness, frailty, and 
inconsistency; but his tolerance was aposto- 
lic, and the only thing which ever dis- 
turbed his moral equanimity was the evi- 
dences of selfishness. He could forgive 
anything but cruelty. His optimism ac- 
companied his curiosity on these adventures 
into the souls of others, and prevented him 
from falling into cynicism or indignation. 
He kept his temper and was a benevolent 
observer. This characteristic in his writings 
■was noted in his life as well. Although 
Bro wniu • was so sublime a metaphysical poet, 
nothing celighted him more tSan to listen 
to an accumulation of trifling (if exact) cir- 
cumstances which helped to build up the life 
of a human being. Every man and woman 
whom he met was to Browning a poem in 
solution ; some chemical condition might at 
any moment resolve any one of the multi- 
tude into a crystal. Sis optimism, his 
curiosity, and his clairvoyance occupied his 
thoughts in a remarkably objective way. 
He was of all poets the one least self- 
centred, and therefore in all probability the 
happiest. His physical conditions were in 
harmony with his spiritual characteristics. 
He was robust, active, loud in speech, 
cordial in manner, gracions and conciliatory 
in address, but subject to sudden fits of in- 
dignation 'which were like thunderstorms. 
In all these respects it seems probable that 
his character altered very little as the 
years went on. What he was as a boy, in 
these respects, it is believed that he con- 
tinued to be as an old man. * He missed 
the morbid over-refinement of the age ; the 
processed of his mind were sometimes even 
a little coarse, and always delightfully 
direct. For real delicacy he had full appre- 
ciation, hut he was brutally scornful of aU 
exquisite morbidness. The vibration of his 
loud voice, his hard fist upon the table, 
would make very short work with cobwebs. 
But this external roughness, like the rind 
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of a fruit, merely served to keep the inner 
sensibilities young' and fresli. None of his 
instincts grew old. Long as he lived, he 
did not live long enough for one of his 
ideals to vanish, for one of his enthusiasms 
to lose its heat. The subtlest of writt^rs, he 
was the singles! of men, and he learned in 
serenity what he taught in song.’ Tlie c ues- 
tion of the ‘ obscurity ’ of his style has jeen 
mooted too often and emphasised too much 
by Browning’s friends and enemies alike, to 
he passed over in silence here. But here, at 
the same time, it is impossible to deal with 
it exhaustively. Something may, however, 
he said in admission and in defence. We 
must admit that Browning is often harsli, 
hard, crabbed, and nodulous to the last de- 
gree ; he suppressed too many of the smaller 
parts of speech in his desire to produce a 
concise and rapid impression. He twisted 
words out of their fit construction, he 
clothed extremely subtle ideas in language 
which sometimes made them appear not 
merely difficult but impossible of compre- 
hension, Odd as it sounds to say so, tlu*.se 
faults seem to have been the result of too 
facile a mode of composition. Perhaps no 
poet of equal importance has writ-ten so 
fluently and corrected so little as Browning 
did. On the other hand, in defence, it must 
he said that it is always, or nearly always, 
possible to penetrate Browning’s obscurity, 
and to find excellent thought hidden in the 
cloud, and that time and familiarity have 
already made a great deal perfectly trans- 
lucent which at one time seemed impene- 
trable even to the most respectful and in- 
telligent reader. 

In person Browning was below the middle 
height, but broadly built and of great mus- 
cular strength, which he retained through 
life in spite of his indifierence to all athletic 
exercises. His hair was dark brown, and in 
early life exceedin ;ly full and lustrous ; in 
middle life it faded, and in old age turned 
white, remaining copious to the last. The 
earliest known portrait of Browning is that 
engraved for Horne’s ^New Spirit of the 
Age ’in 1844, when he was about thirty-two. 
In 1854 a highly finished pencil drawing of 
him was made in Rome by Frederic Leigh- 
ton, but this appears to be lost. In 1856, 
or a little later, Browning was painted by 
Gordigiani, and in 1856 Woolner executed 
a bronze medallion of him. In 1859 Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning sat to Field Talfourd in 
Florence for life-sized crayon portraits, of 
which that of Elizabeth is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery, where that of 
Robert, lon| in the -oossession of the pre- 
sent writer, joined it In July 1900. Of this 


portrait BrowniuT wrote long afterwards 
Feb. 1888), * My sister~a better 3. 
rity than myself— 1ms always liked it as 
resem))ling its subject when his features had 
mor(‘ resemblance to those of his mother 
than in afl.er-time, when those of his father 
got the better~or perhaps the worse— of 
tlumi.’ He was again paitited by Mr. G. P 
Watts, U.A., about ISOf), and by Mr. Rudolf 
Lehmann in 1859 and several later occasions. 
The -portrait, M by Watts and Lelimann are in 
the National Portrait Gallery. In his last 
years Pn-owtiing, with extreme good-nature, 
was willing t.o sit for his portrait to any one 
who asked him. He was oncts discovered in 
Venice, surrounded, like a model in a life- 
class, by a group of artistic ladies, each 
taking him olf from a dilferent point of view. 
Of those representations of Browning as an 
old man, the best are cert ainly those exe- 
cuted by his son, in particular a portrait 
painted in the summer and autumn of 1880. 

The publications of Robert Browning, 
with their dates of issue, have been men- 
tioned in the course of the narrative. The 
first of the collected editions, the so-called 
*■ New Edition ’of 1849, in 2 vols., was not 
complete cvem up to date. Much more 
com')reliensive was the 'third edition’ 
(ready the second) of the ‘Poetical Works 
of Robert .Browning’ issued in 1803. A 
‘fourth’ (third) appiuircd in 1865. ‘Selec- 
tions ’ were publislusd in 1868 and 1865. The 
earliest edition of the ‘Poetical Works’ 
which was com )l(‘te in any true sense was 
that issued by . lessrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
in 1868, ill six volumes; here* Pauline ’ first 
reappeared, and here is published for the 
first time the poem entitled ‘Deaf and 
Dumb.’ These- voluratvs re )resent Browning’s 
achievements down to, but not including, 

‘ The Ring and tlu'- Jh)ok.’ Further indepen- 
dent selections were published in 1872 and 
1880 ; and both were reprinted in 1884. A 
beautiful separate edition of ‘The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,’ made to accompany Pin- 
well’s drawings, belongs to 1884. The edi- 
tion of Browning’s works, in sixteen volumes, 
was i.ssued in 1888 9, and contains every- 
thing but ‘Asolamlo.’ In 1896 there ap- 
peared a complete edition, in two volumes, 
edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.0.,M.P., 
and hlr. F. G. Kenyon. 

A claim has been made for the authorship^ 
by Browning of John Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Strafford,’ originally published in 1836; and 
this book was rashly reprinted by the Brown- 
ing Society in 1 892 as ‘ Robert Browning’s 
Prose Life of Strafford.’ This attribution 
was immediately repudiated, in the least 
equivocal terms possible, by the surviving re- 
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presentatives of the Browning and Forster 
families. It is possible that Forster may 
have received some help from Browning in 
the ^reparation of the book, but it was cer- 
tainly written by Forster. 

[The principal source of information with re- 
gard to the personal career of Browning is the 
Life and Letters published by Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr in 1891. This is the only authorised bio- 
graphy, and Mrs, Orr not merely obtained from 
Miss Browning and Mr. R. W. B. Browning all 
the material in their possession, but she was par- 
ticularly pointed out, by her long friendship and 
that of her brother, Lord Leighton [q. v.], with 
the poet, as well as by the communications 
which he was known to have made to her in his 
lifetime, for the task which she so admirably 
fulfilled. All other contributions to the bio- 
graphy of Robert Browning are insignificant 
beside that of IVIrs. Sntherland Orr. it may be 
mentioned, however, that the earliest notes sup- 
plied, with regard to his life, by Browning him- 
self were those given to the present writer in 
February and March 1881, for publication in 
the Century Magazine. Unfortunately, a large 
portion of these notes was afterwards, at his 
request, destroyed ; what remained is reprinted 
in a small volume (* Robert Browning : Per- 
sonalia: by Edmund Gosse,’ 1890). The notes 
Jiere preserved were revised by himself, but his 
memory has since been proved to have been at 
fault in several particulars. Materials of high 
biographical importance occur in The Letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Brownipg, 2 vols. 1897, and 
The Love-Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Barrett 1845-6, 2 vols. 1899, both 
edited by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. In 1895-6 were 
privately printed, edited by Mr. Thomas J, Wise, 
tw^o volumes of ^Letters from Robert Browning 
to various Correspondents, "not elsewhere printec. 
The first volume contained thirty-three letters, 
and the second thirty-fire letters. Mr, T. J. 
Wise has also compiled a most exhaustive ‘ Ma- 
terials for a Bibliography of the Writings of 
Robert Browning,’ which appeared in 1895 in 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, 
edited by W. Robertson Nicholl and T. J, Wise 
(i. 359-627). The Browning Society’s Papers, 
1881-4. edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall, contain 
certain data of a biographical kind. Mr, W. 
Sharp published a small Life of Robert Browning, 
1890, which contains one or two letters not found 
elsewhere. The same may be said of the books 
of Mr. W. G. Kingslaud: Robert Browning, 
Chief Poet of the Age, 1887, 1890, and Dr. 
Edward Berdoe’s Browning’s Messa -e to his 
Times, 1890. Of various works deaJng with 
pure criticism of Browning’s writings, Mr. J, T. 
Nettleship’s Essays of 1868 is the earliest; a 
new edition appeared in 1894. Much was done 
to extend an intelligent comprehension of Brown- 
ing’s poetry in hisliMime by Dr. Hiram Corson’s 
An Introduction to the Study of Robert Brown- 
ings Poetry, 1886; by Mr. Arthur Symons’s 


An Introduction to the Study of Browning, 
1886 ; by Mr. James Fotheringham’s litudies 
in the Poetry of Robert Browning, 1887; by 
iVIrs. Jeauie Morison’s An Outline^ Analysis of 
Sordello, 1889; by Dr. Edward Berdoe’s Brown- 
ing Cyclopedia, 1891 ; and by Mrs. Siithexiand 
Orr’s Handbook to his works (1885), which had 
the benefit of the poet’s close revision, and was 
accepted by himself as the oiScial introduction 
to the study of his writings.] E. G. 

BROWM-SEQUARD, CHARLES ED- 
WARD (1817-1894), physiologist and physi- 
cian, born at Port Louis, Mauritius, on 8 April 
1817, was the posthumous sou of Edward 
Brown (a native of Philadelphia), captain in 
the merchant service. His father was of Gal- 
way origin : his mother was of the Provencal 
family of Seqiiard, which had been for some 
years settled in the Isle of France. Aifter re- 
ceiving a scanty education, he acted for atime 
as a clerk in a store, but in 1838 he arrived 
with his mother at Nantes, whence they 
made their way to Paris. He hoped at this 
time to make literature his profession, but 
by the advice of Charles Nodier he began 
the study of medicine. His expenses were 
defrayed by the help of his mother, who 
shared her house with the sons of some other 
Mauritians then studying in Paris. About 
this time, however, she died, and Brown 
afldxed her maiden name to his own. In 
1846 he was admitted MJD. of Paris, with a 
thesis on the reflex action of the spinal cord 
after it had been separated from the brain, 
and he had then served as * ext erne des 
hopitaux ’ under Trousseau and Payer. In 
1849 he filled the post of auxiliary physician 
under Baron Larrey at the military hospital 
of Gros-Caillou during an outbreak of cho.era. 

He continued to devote himself to the 
study of physiology under the most harass- 
ing conditions of extreme poverty, and in 
1^8, on the foundation of the Societe de 
Biologie, he became one of the four secre- 
taries. In 1852, fearin * that his republican 
principles might bring .lim into trouble, he 
left France for America, embarking by choice 
in a sailing ship that he might have more 
time to learn English. He supported him- 
self for some time in New York by giving 
lessons in French, and by attending mid- 
wifery at five dollars a case. Here he mar- 
ried his first wife, an American lady, by 
whom he had one son, and he returned with 
her to France in the spring of 1853. He 
again left Paris at the end of 1854, with the 
intention of practising in his native place, 
hut on arriving at Mauritius he found that 
the island was passing through an epidemic 
of cholera. He at once took charge of the 
cholera hospital, and when the outbreak was 
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science. The medal has on its obverse a bust 
of Sir George Buchanan executed by Wyon. 

Buchanan’s works have not been collected. 
They consist in the main of innumerable re- 
ports scattered through various parliamentary 
blue books. 


[Obituary notices in the Transactions of the 
Epidemiological Society of London, new series, 
iy. 113; Proceedinas of the Royal Society, vol. 
lix. 1895-6, and the British Medical Journal, 
i. 1006, 1895; additional information kindly 
given by Sir George Buchanan's son, Dr, George 
Seaton Buchanan, medical inspector to II. M. 
Local Government Board.] D’A. P. 


BUCK, ADAM (1759-1833), portrait 
painter, elder son of Jonathan Buck, a silver- 
smith of Castle Street, Cork, was born there 
in 1759. With a younger brother, Frede- 
rick, he studied art from an early age, and 
acquired some repute in youth in' his native 
city as a painter of miniature portraits in 
■water-colour. Oomiiig to London in 1795, 
he settled at 174 Piccadilly, and soon gained 
popularity. He not only continued to paint 
miniature portraits in water-colour, but pro- 
duced many portraits in oil and cravon of 
larger size. Between 1795 and 1833, the 
year of his death, he exhibited at the aca- 
demy^ as many as 171 pictures. lie also 
exhibited ten other works at the British 
Institution and at the Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street* But the pictures 
that he exhibited represent a small pro- 
portion of his labours. Numerous pictures 
by him were reproduced in coloured en- 
gravings, mostly in stipple, and had a wide 
circulation. Of extant coloured engravings 
after his pictures the originals of as many as 
forty or fifty are not known to have been 
exhibited. Among his sitters were the Earl 
of Cavan, the Duke of York, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Major Cartwright, John Cam Hob- 
house, and John Burke, author of the 
‘Peerage,’ and his family. His portraits 
were^ carefully finished, although they were 
stiff in treatment and design. 

Buck was at the same time busily em- 
ployed as a teacher of portrait painting, and 
in 1811 he brought out a volume entitled 
‘ Paintings on Greek V ases,’ which contained 
a hundred designs, not only drawn, but also 
engraved by himself. This work, which was 
■planned to continue a similar compilation 
3y Sir William Hamilton, is now extremely 
scarce. 


In 1807 he moved from Kccadilly to Frith 
Street, Soho, and after several changes oJ 
r^dence died at 15 Upper Seymour Street 
West m 1833. Buck -was married and left 
two sons Alfred and Sidney; the lattei 
followed his father’s profession. 


A miniature portrait of Buck bv hini..if 
dated 1804, is in the Sheenshanks gallery of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, london. 

[Notes and Querios, U May 1901, bvColmAl 
Harold Malet ; KodKrava's Diet, of ArLta.] 

BUCKLE, Sib CLAUDE HENRY 
MASON (1803-1894), admiral, one of a 
tamily long distinguished in our naval 
records, ^randaon of Admiral Matthew 
Buckle ( / 10-1784) and son of Admiral 
Matthew Buckle (1770-1865), entered the 
Iv-oyal Naval College at Portsmouth in 
August 1817. In March 1819 he passed 
out, and after serving for a few months in 
the Channel was appointed to the Leander 
joing out to the East Indies. In her and in 
her boats he was actively emploved during 
the first Burmese war and at iie capture 
of Bangoon in May 1824. Beturning to 
England m January 1826 he was appointed 
in April to the Ganges, going out to tlie 
bouth American station as flagshio of Sir 
Bobert Waller Otway [q. v.], an£ in her 
was promoted to be lieutenant on 17 April 
1827. Ho afterwards (1829-33) served in 
the North Star and the Tweed, on the West 
Indian station; from 1833 to 1836 was flag- 
lieutenant to Sir William Ilargood [q. v.l at 
Plymouth ; and on 4 May 1836 was promoted 
to the rank of commander. From Decem- 
ber 1841 to October 1845 he commanded the 
Growler, on the coast of Brazil and after- 
wards on the west coast of Africa, and in 
February 1845 led the boats of the squadron 
under the command of Commodore William 
Jones at the destruction of several barra- 
coons up the Gallinas river. On returning 
to England he was advanced to post rank, 
6 Nov. 1845, In January 1849 he was ap- 
•oointed to the Centaur as flag-captain to 
Commodore Arthur Fansha-wo, going out as 
commander-iu-chief on the -west coast of 
Africa, where, in December 1849, bein^* de- 
tached in command of the boats of the 
squadron, together with the steamer Teazer 
and the French steamer Bubis, be 'admini- 
stered condign punishment’ to a horde of 
pirates who had established themselves 
in the river Geba and had made prizes of 
some small trading vessels. Towards the 
end of 1850 Buckle was compelled by failing 
health to return to England ; and in Decem- 
ber 1862 he was appointed to the Valorous, 
steam frigate, attached during 1853 to the 
Channel squadron, and in 1864 to the fleet 
up the Baltic under Sir Charles Napier [q. v.], 
and more particularly to the flying sc^uadron 
under llear-admiral (Sir) James Iianway 
Pluinridge in the operations in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. In the end of 1854 the Valorous 
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was sent out to the Black Sea, where she 
carried the flag of (Sir) Houston Stewart 
'q. V.] at the reduction of Kinburn, On 
o July 1855 Buckle was nominated a C.B. 
From 1857 to 1863 he was superintendent 
of Beptford dockyard, and on 1*^ Nov. 1863 
was promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. 
In November 1867 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief at Queenstown, where he 
remained until he retired, under Mr. Chil- 
ders’s scheme, in 1 87 0. He was made a vice- 
admiral on 1 April 1870, K.C.B- on 29 May 
1875, admiral on 22 Jan. 1877, and was 
granted a good-service pension on 30 Oct. 
1885. He died on 10 March 1894. He 
married in 1847 Harriet Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Deane Shute of Bram- 
shaw, Hampshire, and left issue one son. 

[O’Byrne’s Naval Biog. Diet., 2nd edit.; 
Times, 12 March 1894; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. L. 

BUCKNILL, Sib JOHN CHARLES 
(1817-1897), physician, elder son of John 
Bucknill, surgeon, of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, was born on 25 Dec. 1817, 
and was educated first at Rugby during the 
head-mastership of Dr. Arnold, and after- 
wards at the Market Bosworth grammar 
school. Bucknill entered U niversity Colle_;e, 
London, in 1835, and studied medicine. ITe 
was admitted a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries and a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in l&O, 
and in the same year he graduated M.B. 
at the university of London, being placed 
first in surgery and third in medicine in the 
honours list. He was then appointed house 
surgeon to Robert Liston [q. v.] at Univer- 
sity College Hospital, and at the expiration 
of nis term of office he practised for a year 
in Chelsea. Here his .lealth broke down, 
and he was ordered to live in a warmer 
climate. He therefore applied for, and ob- 
tained, the post of first medical superinten- 
dent of the Devon County Asylum at Ex- 
minster, which he held with marked success 
from 1844 to 1862. In 1850 he was elected 
a fellow of University College, London, be- 
coming a member of its council in 1884. In 
1852 he graduated M.D. in London Univer- 
sity. He was the lord chsmcellor’s medical 
visitor of lunatics from 1862 until 1876, 
when he resigned the office through ill- 
health, and su ^sequently devoted himself to 
private practice. He lived at first in Cleve- 
land Square, afterwards at Hillmorton in 
Warwickshire, where he farmed a consider- 
able acreage ; in 1876 he moved to Wimpole 
Street, though he retained his home in 
Warwickshire. 

At the Royal College of Physicians of 


London he was admitted a licentiate in 
1853, being elected a fellow in 1859, coun- 
cillor 1877—8, censor 1879-80, and Lumleian 
lecturer in 1878, taking as the subject of 
his lectures ^ Insanity in its le ;al relations,' 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 7 June 1866, and was knighted in July 
1894. ® ^ 

Bucknill died at Bournemouth on 19 July 
1897, and is buried at Clifton-on-Dunsmore 
near Rugby. He married in 1842 Mary- 
anne, the only child of Thomas Townsend 
of Hillmorton. She died in 1889 and left 
three sons, of whom the second is the Hon. 
Sir Thomas Townsend Bucknill, judge 
of the king’s bench division of the high 
court. Sir John Bucknill left over 6,0CS/. 
to University College, London, to found a 
scholarship. 

Bucknill made a name for himself in 
many ways. He held a high position among 
the physicians who devoted themselves to 
the treatment of insanity, and Sir James 
Crichton Browne, F.R.S., says of him, ^ For 
twenty years he was the acknowledged and 
dignified head of his department in this 
country, and mingled on an equal footing 
with all the finest intellects of his times.' 
He took an enlightened view of the method 
to be adopted in the treatment of patients 
under his care, and thought that the more 
wealthy among them should be nursed and 
cared for in houses of their own, that they 
might enjoy life as far as possible. In gene- 
ral hteratiire he turned his knowledge of 
psychology and lunacy to excellent account 
* 3 y writing two criticisms upon Shakespeare 
and his works, in which he dealt with the 
psychology of the dramatist and the mad 
people depicted in his plays. He was an 
ardent sportsman, being especially proficient 
in fishing, hunting, sailing, coursing, and 
shooting with the rifle. In 1852 he was ac- 
tively engaged in obtaining the sanction of 
the war ofiice to the enrolment of a corps 
of citizen soldiers under the name of the 
Exeter and South Devon volunteers, and 
with the help of the Earl Fortescue, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, he efleeted his 
purpose. This corps was highly successful 
and proved the nucleus of the present volnn- 
teer system. Bucknill threw himself heart 
and soul into the new movement, was the 
first recruit sworn into this the first re i- 
ment of volunteers established^ under the 
system, and throughout his service chose to 
remain in the rajScs rather than accept a 
commission. His services in connection with 
the volunteer movement were afterwards 
recognised by the erection, by public sub- 
scription, of a handsome memorial, with 
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a nuidalliotiof Buclaiill tlicroon, iti Nortlwrn- 
luiy,near l^xater cafitlo. The memorial waft 
nn veiled by II. R.H. tho Ibiko of (Jambridjjo, 
commandor-iu-chief, in 1895. 

Ilia worlts are : J . * UusoiiiKlnosa of Mind 
in relation to Criminal Acta,’ au osaay to 
■which the first Sug'den '|)rizo was awairded 
by the Kin^ and (^ikjwi’h Colh'j^o of l\vai- 
ciana in Ireland, London, 8vo, 1854; iiud 
edit. 1857. 2. ‘A, Manual of Paycholof^ical 
Medicine,’ London, 1858, 8vo { 2ud edit. 
1862 ; 3rd edit, 1874 ; 4th (ulit. 187I>, written 
conjointly with Daniel flack Ti,ike' (q. v.] 
Jhicknill wrote the chapters deahiug* with 
diagnosis, pathology, and trentnieiit ; Tuke 
the sections on luniicy law, clasmhcation, 
and causation. The book was for many 
years the standard text-book on psychologi- 
cal medicine. 3. * The Psychology of Slia ce- 
speare,’ London, 1859, Svd ; 2nd edit, revised, 
includin'v *The Mad LoDc of Shaln^speans’ 

‘ Psychomgical Lssays,’ &c., liOiulon, 1867, 
8vo; the essays deal with iM ache, th, Hamlet, 
Ophelia, King Lear, Timon of Athena, Con- 
stance, Jacques, Malv<dio, Chrisiopher Sly, 
and the ^ Comedy of Errors.’ 4. ^ The Medical 
Knowledge of Shakespeare,’ Ijondon, 1860, 
8vo, a companion volume to Lord Camp- 
bell’s work oiC Shakespeare’s f/cgal Acipiire- 
ments.’ 6. * Habitual Drunkenness and In- 
sane Drunkards,’ London, 8vo, 1878. He 
edited ‘ The Asylttm Journal 01 Mental Sci- 
ence’ from 1853 to 1855 ; he then trauafwmed 
it into the ‘Journal of Mental Sciience,’ which 
he continued to edit until 1862. He also 
helped to found ‘ Brain : a Journal of Keu- 
rology’ in 1878. 

[Obituary notice in the Journal of Mental 
Rc'ence, vol, xliii. 1897, p. 885 ; ailditionul in- 
formation kindly given by Liuut.-Ool. J. T. 
Bucknill, E.E.] BA. P, 

BXJFTpM, ELEANOB (afterwards 
M]iS. ARTiirTK Swakbohoucjh) (1846P-1B03), 
actress, was born in Wales about 1840 and 
made her first professional appearance at 
Edinburgh as chambermaid in ‘ The Clan- 
destine Marriage.’ In ,1854 she played at 
the St. James’s Vanette in ‘Honour before 
Titles.’ Joining the Princess’s company 
under Charles Kean, she was on 16 Oct. 1866 
llermiain ‘ A^ Midsummer Kight’s Dream.’ 
On 1 July 1857 she was Eercinand in the 
* Tempest,’ a curious experiment, said to have 
been- made for the first time. She was also 
Began in ‘ Lear.’ From the Princess’s she 
passcid to the Strand, then and Iprig after- 
;wards under the management of Mrs. Swan- 
borough, whose son Arthur she married. 
Tlmre she played Miss Wharton in Craven’s 

Post-boy on 31 Oct. 1860; original parts 


in ‘OhristmuK Boxes’ by Edwardsand May- 
how, ‘Obnervatiou and Flirtation,’ the ‘Old 
Story,’ the ‘ I die ’Prtuitiee,’an(l many cliarac- 
tors in b\irhitt(' ue. On d April 1806, at the 
St. Jaim'H’H, sue was Hero in ‘Much Ado 
about Nothn\g,’ She was also seen as Julia 
in the ‘ Itivjids,’ Sophia in the ‘Load to 
KuiUj’Mrs, bVrment in the * School of Ke- 
I’orm,’ iSic, At the Strand, on 5 Feb. 1870, 
she was Cieedy Homes))uu in the ‘Heir at 
Law.’ On the optming of the Court on 
25 Jan. 1871 slie wa,s the first Miss Flam- 
boys in Mr, Oillxu-t’s ‘ Uandall’s Thumb,’ 
ftud on 29 May the liivst Esttdla in the same 
author’s adapt ation of ‘ Gn^at Expectations.’ 

A railway ac,e,i(Umt, of which she was a 
victim, int.m:rupt('.d her career, depriving her 
to some ext.(‘ut of memory, She appeared, 
Iiowevor, at the l^yceum in 1870, in ‘Book 
the Third, Oha]>ter the First.’ She more 
than once Hnpi)orto(l Mr. J. S. Clark as Mrs. 
lUoomly in the ‘ VN^idow Hunt,’ and was on 
30 Oct. 1882 Mrs. Dirkett in a revival at the 
Criterion of ‘ Ikd-sy.’ In December 1872 
a beindit was giv(Ui her at Drury Lane, 
wlum she -Mayt^d Constance in the ‘Love 
Chase.’ She dit‘d on 9 April 1893, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. Miss 
Bufton’s good looks uTid tall straight figure 
made her ViU’y acciv.)table in the heroes of 
btirlesqne, and in onathan Wild,' ‘Paris,’ 
‘Tell,* and siujU pieces, she enjoyed ni\ich 
popularity- In comedy she never rose above 
tlie second rank. 

Pornonal Kecolloctions ; Morley’s Journal of 
a London Xdaygtxw ; Otde’s Charles Kean ; Pas- 
coo’s Dramatic Lint ; Scott and Howard\s Blan- 
chard; Fra Almanack, various years ; Sunday 
Times, various years; Era, 15 April 1893.] 

J. K. 

BIJLLElSr, GEO R(1E ( 1 816--1S94), keeper 
of the printed books in Hie British Museum 
library, born at Clonakilty, co. Cork, on 
27 Nov. 1816, began active life as a master 
at St.Olave’8 School, Southwark. In January 
1838 he became supernumerary assistant in 
the department of piMutcd books in the 
British Museum, and thus inaugurated a 
connection with the museum which lasted 
for more than half a century. At the date 
of his appointment the institution was enter- 
ing on a very important era in its career. 
Panizzi had just Leen made keeper of the 
Printed books, the demolition of the old 
Montagu House was completed, and the 
present buildings in Bloomsbury which had 
been erected on its site were ready for the 
reception of the library. Bullen’s earliest 
work was to assist in the arrangement of the 
books on the shelves in the new premises. 
In the following year he took .part in the 
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preparation of the catalogue of the library 
which the trustees had resolved to print. 
The only result of the scheme was, how- 
ever, the publication in 1841 of a single 
folio volume covering the letter A. To this 
volume Bullen contributed the article on 
Aristotle, which filled fifty-six columns and 
embraced entries in every European language. 
Forty years later the enterprise of printing 
the museum catalogue was resumed, and 
was then carried through successfully. 

In 1849 Bullen was made a permanent 
assistant in the library, and in 1850 senior 
assistant. In 1866 he was promoted, in 
succession to Thomas Watts [c.v.], to the 
two offices of assistant keeper o: the depart- 
ment and superintendent of the reacing- 
room. Bullen’s genial temper gained him 
a wide popularity while superintendent of 
the readin'-room. In 1875 he succeeded 
Mr. W. B. !^ye in the higher office of keeper 
of the printed books, and thus became chief 
of the department which he had entered in 
a subordinate position thirty-seven years 
earlier. Bullen filled the office of keeper 
with efficiency till his retirement in 1890. 
During his fifteen years’ reign the great task 
of printing the museum catalogue was begun 
in 1881, and in 1884 there was published 
under his supervision the useful * Catalogue 
of the En lish Books in the Library printed 
before 16^=0 ’ (3 vols. 8vo). An index of the 
printers and publishers whose productions 
were noticed in the text is a valuable feature 
of the work. Bullen retired from the keeper- 
ship of printed books in 1890, and was suc- 
ceeded 'Dy Dr. Eichard Garnett. 

Although no scholar of a formal type, 
Bullen was much interested in literary 
research, and throughout his life he devoted 
much time to literary work. He was long a 
contributor to the ‘Athengeum;’ he wrote 
articles in 1841 for the * Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,’ and he compiled in 1872 
a Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich.’ Hisbiblio- 
trraphical skill was probably displayed to 
3est advantage in his ‘ Catalogue of the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,’ which appeared in 1857. In 1877 
he helped to organise the Oaxton celebra- 
tion at South Kensington, and edited the 
catalogue of books there exhibited. 

In 1883 he arranged in the Grenville Li- 
brary at the British Museum an exhibition 
of printed books, manuscripts, portraits, and 
medals illustrating the life of Martin Luther, 
and prepared a catalogue with biographical 
sketch. In 1881 he prefixed a somewhat un- 
satisfactory introduction to a reproduction 


by the Holbein Society of the editio princeos 
tT t Monendi’ (circa 1450) in the 
British Muse^ ; and in 1893 he edited a 
lacsimile reprint (in an issue limited to 350) 
ot the copy, recently acquired by themuseum, 
ot ^e Sex quam Elegantissim^ Epistola ’ 

• 1 ?oo^ Carmelianus, which Caxton printed 
in 1483, 

Bullen was avice-president of the Library 
Association, and took a prominent part, in 
many of its annual congresses. He was elected 
on 11 Jan. 1877 a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries ; the umversity of Glasgow con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1889 ; and he was created G.B. in 1890. 
He died at his residence in Kensington on 
10 Oct. 1894, and was buried in Highgate 
cemetery on the loth. He was twice married. 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, his second son by his first 
wife, has edited many valuable reprints of 
Elizabethan literature, 

[Times, 13 Oct. 1894; Athenaeum, 13 Oct. 
1894; personal knowledge.] S. L. 

BURGESS, JOHN BAGNOLD (1829- 
1897), painter of Spanish subjects, bom at 
Chelsea on 21 Oct. 1829, was the son of 
Henry W. Bur -ess, lanicape painter to 
William 17, anc. author of a set of large 
lithographic * Views of the general Charac- 
ter and Appearance of Trees, Foreign and 
Indigenous,’ published iu 1827. He came 
of a family which had followed art for 
several generations. His grandfather was 
William Burgess (1749 .^-1812) [q. v.], his 
great-grandfather Thomas Burgess (j/?, 
1786) [q. V.], and he was nephew of John 
Cart Bur ;ess [q. v.] and Thomas Burgess 
(1784 .P-1807) [q. v.] He was sent to 
Brompton Grammar School, then under Dr. 
Mortimer, and, his father dying when the 
son was ten years old, the direction of his 
artistic education was undertaken by Sir 
William Charles Ross [c . v.], the miniature 
painter. Burgess as a child in arms forms 
part of a family groun by Ross, now in the 
possession of Mrs. Bui^ess. In 1848 he 
went to Leigh’s well-known art school in 
Newman Street, Soho, where Edwin Longs- 
den Long [q.v.] and Philip Hermogenes Calde- 
ron [q. V. Suppl.“ were his fellow students. 
In 1850 he exhibited a picture called ^ In- 
attention ’ at the Royal Academy, and in 
1851 he entered the Academy schools, where 
he carried off the first-class medal for draw- 
ing from the life. He exhibited *A Fancy 
Sketch’ at the Academy in 1852, fromwhich 
year he was an annna, contributor to its 
exhibitions till his death. 

Burgess began by painting portraits and 
English ffenre, but did not make any great 
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mark before he went to S^ain in 1858 to 
visit some relatives at Sevi Je. ITo was ac- 
companied by Long, who was afterwards a 
frequent follow traveller. From this time 
forward for some thirty years Bui'gess visited 
Spain annually, and devoted his life to tho 
study of Spanish life and character. Once 
at least he went over to Morocco and made 
sketches, but, with the exception of one or 
two Moorish pictures and an occasional 
portrait, the subjects of his pictures were 
henceforth almost exclusively Spanish. The 
iiTst result of his visits to’ the Peninsula 
was a picture called ' Castilian Alms- 
giving,’ which appeared at the Academy in 
1859. His Spanish pictures attracted some 
attention, but his first great success was tho 
* Bravo Toro ’ of 1806. In this picture, as 
in Hogarth’s well-known engraving of ‘ The 
Laughing Audience,’ we do not see the 
spectacle, but only the spectators. Those 
are of all classes and characters, and every 
face is animated with the sudden emotion 
aroused by some striking incident in a bull- 
fight. For vivid and various expression under 
strong excitement, this picture stands out 
distinctly from the rest of Bur-Mess’s works. 
This work was followed by ^ Selling Fans at 
a Spanish Fair’ (1806), ^The Students of 
Salamanca’ (1867), and ‘ Stolen by Gipsies’ 
(1868) (engraved by Lumb Slocks 'q. v.^ and 
0. J eens for the Art U nion) . 0 their pieces 
sustained his reputation till 1873, when he 
exhibited ‘The Kush for "W’^ater: Scene 
during the Ramadan in Morocco,’ which 
was followed by another Moorish scene in 
1874, ‘ The Presentation : English Ladies 
visitinj a Moor’s House.’ Next year came 
‘The Barber’s Prodigy,’ a barber showing 
his customers sketches made by his son. 
The boy who sat for the ‘prodigy’ was 
Jos6 Villegas, afterwards a famous artist. 
‘ Licensing the Beggars: Spain’ (afterwards 
bought at a sale for 1,165/., the largest 
price ever paid for a picture by Burgess, 
and now in the gallery of Holloway 
College), appeared in 1877, and Burgess 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy in the J une of that year. It was not 

till twelve years after this that his name 
appeared in the catalo 'ue of the Academy as 
R.A. elect. Meanwaile he continued his 
contributions, which were regular, but never 
exceeded three in the year. Among those 
of this period were some of his beat pictures, 
‘The Letter-writer’ (1882), ‘The Meal at 
the Fountain: Spanish Mendicant Students ’ 
<The Scramble at the Wedding’ 
>1 o Limoanita per el Amor de Dios’ 

(1885), ‘An Artist’s Almsgiving’ (1886), and 
‘Making Cigarettes at Seville.’ ‘The 


Uttor-vrit ttr ’ w.ia engraved b v Lumb Stocks 
for the Art Umou, and the ‘Artist’s Alms- 
giving ’was mv,s(inted to the Reading- Gor- 
poriitiou GiiLery by the artist’s widow in 
accordance with his own request. The 
artist in this pict\ire is Alonzo Cano, and his 
‘alinsjTiying’ consists in making sketches 
and giving thorn nway to tho poor. After 
his election as a full member of the Academy 
Burgess painted, among other works, ‘Free- 
dom of tho Press ’ (his cjploma work) (18901 
‘ A Modovii Ht . Francis ’ ( 1 89 1 ), ‘ RehearsincJ 
tho Misorciv, Spain ’ (1894), and ‘ Students 
reading prohibited Books’ (1896). All 
these wore scoiu^a of Hpaniah life, but in his 
last completed picture ho reverted to liis 
own country for his suh'ect, and painted 
J A Mothers' Meeting in t ie Country,’ now 
in the possession of his wid<w (1897). 

Though to tlio last no failure of hand or 
eye was observable in his paintings, his 
health had for some time caused anxiety to, 
his^ friends. He l\ad from his youth 
suilbred from valvular disease of the heart, 
which was hereditary, and this affection, 
combined with pneumonia, was the cause 
of his d(5n,tli. Tho knowledge of his heart 
trouble had much mlliience on his life. It 
was the suhjtjct of grave consideration in 
connection with his marriage, as no office 
would insure his life. But while it made 
him careful it did not prevent him from 
enjoying a good deal of exercise. He used 
to row at oiKi period of hia life, and in his 
travels ho used to ‘ rough it ’ a good deal, 
spending days with the Spanish peasantry, 
living tlusir life and sharing their food. As he 
could not insure ho made a practice of laying 
by a certain proportion of lis income, with 
the result that he was able to leave over 
24,()00/. for his wife and family. 

He died on 12 Nov. 1897, at his house, 
60 Fincliley Road, Jjondon, where he had 
resided for the last fourteen years. His 
losss was keenly felt by a large circle of 
friends, to whom he was endeared by hia 
kindly, unassuming, and hospitable nature. 
He was very popular in his profession, being 
kind to young students, generous to rising 
talent, and helpful to suen local societies as 
St. John’s Wood Art Club and the Hamp- 
stead Art Society. lie was buried on the 
17th of the same month in the Paddington 
Cemeteiw at Willesden, after a service at St. 
Mark’s, H amil ton Terrace. Burgess married, 
in 1860, Sophia, daughter of Robert Turner 
of Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Among the English painters of Spanish 
subjects Wilkie, Lewis, Philip, Long, and 
others, Burgess holds a very honourable place. 
Whatever tlieir relative rank as artists, there 
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and character more deeply or with more 
affection than Burgess, -his is attested by 
his pictures, but still more by his sketches. 
These, nearly all of which are in the posses- 
sion of his widow, are numerous and of great 
variety. They are also distinguished by fine 
draughtsmanship and ftnishec. beauty of exe- 
cution. Though so industrious a sketcher, 
his finished pictures were comparativelv few. 
In the course of twenty-eight years ('^850- 
1897) he exhibited seventy-three pictures at 
the Royal Academy, fifteen at the British 
Institution, and thirty or forty at other ex- 
hibitions. But his work was always care- 
fully prepared and thoroughly executed. His 
subjects were incidents in ordinary Spanish 
life, telling tales of humour and pathos much 
in the manner of Wilkie in his Scottish (not 
Spanish) period, and he told them very well. 
Taere is an admirable bust of Burgess by 
Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. 

[Men of the Time ; Oat. of the Royal Aca- 
demy; Art Journal, vol. xxxii. ; Mag. of Art, 
3882; Press notices, Times, Daily Graphic, &e., 
especially in November 1897 ; private informa- 
tion.] C. M. 

BURGESS, JOSEPH TOM (1828-1886), 
antiquary, born at Cheshunt in Hertford- 
shire on 17 Feb. 1828, was the son of a 
bookseller at Hinckley, by his wife, a native 
of Leicestershire. He was educated at Hinck- 
ley at the school of Joseph Dare, and subse- 
quently at the school o: 0. C. Nutter, the 
Unitarian minister. While very young he 
became local correspondent of the * Leicester- 
shire Mercury,’ and for a short time was in a 
solicitor’s office in Northampton, but in 1843 
he was engaged as reporter on the staff of 
the * Leicester Journal,' and retained the post 
for eighteen months. At the end of that 
time he became a wood engraver at North- 
ampton, and for some years divided his at- 
tention between landscape painting, wood 
engraving, literature, and journalism. In 
1848 he went to London, hut returned to 
Northampton in 1850 to study the arts. 

He had attained some proficiency as a 
landscape painter when he agreed to accom- 
pany Br, David Alfred Doudney [q.v. Suppl.] 
to Ireland to found a printing school at 
Bonmahon. Subsequently, after a hasty 
marriage, he became editor of the ^ Clare 
Journal ' for six years, distinguishing him- 
self as a champion of industrial progress. 
He also collected materials for a county 
history, with the title * Land of the Dalcas- 
sians,' but, though well subscribed for, the 
legendary part only was published, and was 
speedily out of print. 

In 1857 he removed to Bury, where he 


dian. Six years later he removed to Swin- 
don and became editor of the ‘ North Wilts 
Herald.' The ‘Herald* came to an end 
in the following year, and Burgess, who had 
suffered serious pecuniary loss, removed to 
Leamington in April 1865, where for thir- 
teen years he was editor of the ‘ Leamington 
Courier.’ In 1878 he accepted a more lucra- 
tive appointment as editor of ‘ Burrows’s 
Worcester Journal,* and of the ‘ Worcester 
Daily Times.’ Five years later, on the failure 
of his health, he removed to London, where 
he snent three years, chiefiy in researches at 
the British Museum. He died in the W ame- 
ford Hospital, while on a visit to Leaming- 
ton, on 4 Oct. 1886. On 1 June 1876 he was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. He was twice married, his second 
wife being Emma Daniell of Uppingham, 
whom he married in 1863. 

Among other works Burgess was the 
author of: 1. ‘Life Scenes and Social 
Sketches,’ London, 1862, 8vo, 2. ‘ Anglin ; : 
a Practical Guide to Bottom-fishing, TroA- 
ing, &c.,’ Lontlon, 1867, 8vo; revised by 
Mr. Robert Bright Marston, 1895. 3. ‘ Old 
English "Wild Flowers,’ London, 1868, 8yo. 
4. ‘ Harry Hope’s Holidays,' London, 1871, 
8vo. 5. ‘"The Last Battle of the Roses,’ Lea- 
mington, 1872, 4to. 6. ‘Historic Warwick- 
shire,’ London, 1876, 8vo; 2nd edit., with 
memoir by Joseph Hill, Birmingham, 1892- 
1893, 8yo. 7. ‘ Dominoes, and how to play 
them,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 8. ‘ A Handbook 
to Worcester Cathedral, ’London, 1884, 16mo. 
9. ‘ Enots, Ties, and Splices : a Handbook 
for Seafarers,’ London, 1884, 8vo. 

[Memoir prefixed to Historic Warwickshire, 
1892; Leamington Spa Courier, 9 Oct. 1886.] 

E* I 0 

BURGON, JOHN WILLIAM (1813- 
1888), dean of Chichester and author, son 
of Thomas Burgon, was horn on 21 Aug. 
1813 at Smyrna. His great-aunt, Mrs. J ane 
Baldwin nee Maltass (1763-1839), knewDr- 
Johnson, and was painted by Pyne, Cosway, 
and Reynolds, the last portrait being now m 
the possession of the Marquis of Lansdovrae 
at Bowood (see Gent. Mag. 1839, ii. 656); 
her husband was George Baldwin [q. 

Burgon’s father, Thomas Btjbgon 

1858 ), a Turkey merchant and member of the 
court of assistants of the Levant Company, 
removed from Smyrna to England m 1814, 
and settled in Brunswick Scuare. His busi- 
ness suffered severely in .826, when the 
Levant Company lost its monopoly, and col- 
lapsed altogether in 1841 ; he was subse- 
quently employed in the com department ot 
the British Museum, which had been en- 
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riolied by the results of lu« oxcavat.ions in 
Meloa, and to 'which his colh^ction of Greek 
antiquities was now sold. He was a f^roat 
collector and connoisseur of anciinit art, and 
was es'Decially learned in all that rolattsd to 
coins. In 1813 he discovered at Athena one 
of the most ancient vases known, which was 
named after him (WonnswoiiTn, frreefv*, od. 
1882, pp. 31-3), He died on 28 Aug, 1858 
(see Atkenmm, 11 Sept. 1858), and was 
buried in Holywell cemetery, Oxford, lie 
married Catharine Marguerite (1700-1851), 
daughter of the Chevalier Ainbroise lliir- 
mann de Cramer, Austrian consul at Smyrna, 
by Sarah, daiirhter of "William Maltass, an 
Englisli merciant of Smyrna {Standard, 
16 March 1892 ; Noteit and Quarifis, 8th ser. 
i. 292). Bean Goulburn, in his * Life * of 
Burgon, suggests that possibly she hadGriuh 
blood in her veins; but there is no corrobora- 
tion for the hypothesis. By her Burgon had 
issue two sons and several daughters, of 
whom Sarah Caroline married Henry John 
Hose [q. v.], and Emily Mary married Charles 
Longuet Higgins [q. v.] 

John WiUiam was t he elder of the two 
sons, and was only a few niontha old wlum 
the family returned to England. On the 
way they stayed at Athens, wliere their 
friend, Charles Robert OockiU’dl [q. v,], carried 
the infant up the Acropolis, ahd playfully 
dedicated him to Athene. At the ago of 
eleven Burgon was sent to a j)rivate school 
at PutiK^y, k(mt by a brother of Alaru^. Alex- 
ander Watts [q. V.] Thence in 1 828 ho wont 
to a private school at BlackluMith, and in 
1829-30 lie attended classes at London ITni- 
versity, afterwards University College. Tn 
the latter year, in spite of his desire to outer 
the church, be was tak<ui iiit.o his father’s 
counting-house. He inhtirited hia father’s 
love of archmolo:jy, and in 1833 he juihlishtsd 
a 'M6moire sur les Vases Panathenan ju^s par 
le Chevalier ?,0, Blinsted, traduit de 1’ An- 
glais par J, W. Burgon’ (Paris, 4to). lie 
corresponded with Joseph ITnnte^r [q. v.] on 
Shakespeare, thought he had discovered a 
clue to the sonnets, and wrote an essay on 
the subject which he did not publish. Among 
the Burgons’ friends were Thomas Levex'ton 
Bonaldson [c^. v.], the architect, Cliarles 
Bobert Leslie'^q. v.], the painter, and Samuel 
Ptogers (CrAYnj^nr, Holers and his Contem- 
poraries, ii. 240, 241). At Rogers’s house 
young Burgon met Patrick Fraser Tytler 
_q.v._, whose friendship he further culti- 
vated in the state paper olUco, and whose 
life he wrote under the title 'Portrait of a 
Christian Gentleman ; a Memoir of P. F. 
Tytler’ (London, 1859, 8vo ; 2nd edit, same 
year).. 


In 1835 the lord mayor of London olfered 
a prize for tlie h(^st essay on Sir Thomas 
Gresham. Jhirgon tlnuHnipon began a work 
which won the prize in 1836; this deve- 
lopiul into his ' I /ite and Tiun^s of Sir Thomas 
Gresham’ (Lfiiulon, 1839, 2 vols. 8vo) a 
valuable book based 11^)011 laboriousreseamhea 
into original authori I u^s. J )uring the course 
of tboH(3 rcHoardies he visited Oxford, which 
ho doHCrilxul as ' an infernally ill-governed 
place,’ and suHcnul much from librarians 
whom h<^ denounced as ‘ knowing and de- 
.siring l.o ktiow nothing of what was under 
their charge.’ Tn 1837 be won the prize for 
a song given by the Melodists’ Club, and in 
1830 he began contributing to the 'New 
General Biographical Dujtionary,’ edited by 
his brothm'-in-law, Henry Jolm Bose, His 
fatlu‘r’s lailuv(^ in 1811 hit him free, with 
the tinancial aid of his friend, Dawson 
Turner [q. v.J, to carry out his intention of 
taking ordiTM, and on 21 Oct. in that year 
he matriculated, at t he ago of twenty-eight, 
from Worci'ster (^)nege, Oxford, fie gra- 
duated H.A, witli a second class m lit,hu 7 n. 
in 18'ir>, and in the same year won the 
Newdigate with, a poimx on ' I’etra’ (()xford, 
1845, 8vo; 2ud (xlit., with a few additional 
poems, 1816). In 18.17 ho won tlioEllerton 
th(3ologica.l ■ irize, and the Dtmyor theological 
prize in 1851. He was elected lellow of 
Oriel in 1 846, graduated M.A. in 1848, and 
was ordained deacon on 24 Deo. 1848, and 
priest on 23 D(u^ IH-IO. From 25 Fob. 1849 
to 20 MareJi 1850 he was curate of West 
Ilsley, Brnksliire, in 1850 1 of Worton in 
Oxrordshin‘,and from 1851 to 10 Juno 1853 
of Finmerti in the sann^ county. 

On his rtdurn to Oxford Ihirgon devoted 
himseir to liti’rary work, and in 1855 pro- 
duced ' niHt<,>rieal Notices of the Colleges of 
Oxford,’ which formed the letterpress for 
Henry Shaw’s ' Anus of the Colleges of Ox- 
ford ’ '( ( )x ford, 1 855, 41 o). F or tliroe months 
in 1860 lu^ took charge of the English con- 
gregation at Rome, to which he dedicated 
ais 'Letters IVtun Bonui’ (London, 1862, 
8vo). PVom Stqit.emhor 1861 to July 1862 
Burgon was absiuit. on a tour in Egyyt, the 
Sinaitio pmunsula, and I’alestinc. On 15 Oct. 
1803 he was ])resented to the yicaraje of St, 
Mary’s, Oxford, where ho revived the after- 
noon services instituted by Newman. In 
1864 he declituul an offer fr<nn Bishop Phill- 
notts of Exetm* of tlu^ ])rincbalship of the 
theological college at '.Exeter, hut in Decem- 
ber 1867 he accepted the ( 1 resham professor- 
shh of divinity, which did not oblige him 
to leave Oxford. There Burgon 'was a lead- 
ing champion of lost causes and impossible 
be’-iofs ; but the vchemonco of hia advocacy 
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somewliat impaired its effect. Aliigli church- 
man of the old school, he was as opposed to 
ritualism as he was to rationalism, and every 
form of liberalism he abhorred. In 1869 he 
denounced from St. Mary’s pulpit the dis- 
establishment of the Irish church as ‘the 
nation’s formal rejection of God;’ and he 
was even more scandalised by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Temple (now archbishop of 
Canterbury) to the bishopric of Exeter in 
the same year. In 1872 he led the opposi- 
tion to the appointment of Dean Stan-ev as 
select preacher before the university, and he 
strenuously advocated the retention of the 
Athanasian creed in its entirety. He ob- 
'ected to the new lectionary of 1879, and so 
long as he lived wap-ed war on the revised 
version of the New Testament. In 1871 he 
had :)ublished ‘The last twelve Verses of 
the (Gospel according to St. Mark vindicated’ 
(Oxford, 8vo), and when the revisers indi- 
cated their doubts of the authority of these 
verses by placing them in brackets, Bur:ou 
attacked them for this and other delin- 
quencies in the ‘ Quarterly Review his ar- 
ticles were republished as ‘The Revision 
Revised’ (London, 1883, 8vo), Burgon de- 
voted much time to textual criticism, and 
his two posthumous works, ‘ The Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels vindicated and 
established,’ and ‘ Causes of the Corruption 
of the Traditional Text’ (both edited by the 
Rev. Edward Miller, and published London, 
1896, 8vo), are considered the most thorou' -h 
exposition of ultra-conservative views on tne 
su jject. 

fn university politics Bur ’on was equally 
reactionarjii ; he opposed the abolition of tests, 
the admission of unattached students, and 
attacked the lod ;in''-house system on the 
ground that it a, forced facilities for immo- 
rality. The university commissions of 1850-' 
1854 and 1877-81 he denounced as irreli- 
gious; he had been nominated a commis- 
sioner on the latter body, but the conserva- 
tive government was compelled to withdraw 
his name in face of the opposition it evoked 
both in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons. The election of Miss 
Eleanor Elizabeth Smith [see under Smith, 
Hbhex John Stephen] to the first Oxford 
school board in 1870 was made the occasion 
of a sermon, in which Burgon deplored the 
appearance of women on public bodies, and 
in a sermon preached in New College chapel 
on 8 June 1884 he denounced the education 
of ‘ young women like young men ’ as ‘ a 
thing inexpedient and immodest;’ the occ^ 
sion was the admission of women to uni- 
versity examinations (29 April 1884). On 
the other hand, Burgon strongly urged the 
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importance of a more systematic study of 
ancient and mediaeval art, and successfully 
advocated the establishment of a school of 
theology in 1855. 

On 1 Nov. 1875 Disraeli offered Burgon 
the deanery of Chichester, in succession to 
Walter Farquhar Hook [c. v.l He accepted 
it, and was installed on Jan. 1876. By 
his retirement from Oxford Burgon lost 
some of his prominence, and his relations 
with his chapter were, largely owing to his 
brusquerie, often somewhat strained. He 
devoted himself to theological studies and 
literary work, and in 1888, shortly before 
his death, completed his most popular work, 
‘The Lives of Twelve Good Men’ (London, 
1888, 2 vols. 8vo), which has gone through 
many editions. Burgon died Unmarried at 
the deanery, Chichester, on 4 Aug. 1888; 
his remains were conveyed to Oxford on the 
10th, and buried in Holywell cemetery on 
tbe 11th (Times, 6 and 13 Aug. 1888), where 
also were buried his fe-ther, mother, two 
sisters, and a brother ; besides the monument 
in Holywell cemetery, a memorial window 
to Burgon was erected in 1891 in the west 
window of the nave of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
Two portraits, reproduced from photOOTaphs, 
are prefixed to the two volumes of E"ean 
GouTbum’s ‘ Life of Dean Burgon’ (London, 
1892, 2 vols. 8vo). 

Besides the works mentiofned above, nume- 
rous single sermons, mostly of a controversial 
character, and contributions to Rose’s ‘ New 
Biographical Dictionary,’ the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazme,’ and other periodicals, Burgon 
was author of : 1. ‘ Ninety Short Sermons 
for Family Reading,’ 1855, 8vo ; 2nd ser. 
1867, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ Inspiration and In- 
terpretation ; seven Sermons, . .being an 
answer to . . . “ Essays and Reviews,” ^Ox- 
ford, 1861, 8vo. 3. ‘Poems, 1847 to 1878/ 
London, 1885, 8vo. He also contributed an 
introduction to Sir Geor e Gilbert Scott’s 
‘ Recollections,’ 1879, and. left voluminous 
collections on his family history whi^ he 
called ‘ Parentalia,’ journals, and sixteen 
volumes of indexes to the fathers, and several 
unfinished theological works, including a 
‘ Harmony of the Gospels.’ l^Iany of ins 
letters are printed in Dean Goulhum’s ‘ Life 
of Burgon.^ 

' [Gonlbum’s Life of Burgon, 1892, 2 vols. ; 
Burgon’s Works in Brit. Mnseam Library; lid- 
don’s Life of Pusey; Prothero’s Life of Dem 
Stanley ; Davidson and Benham’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait; Dean Church’s Oxford Movement; 
Thon^ Mosley’s Eeminiscences ; Tuckwell’s 
Beminiscences of Oxford, 1900 ; Campbell and 
Abbott’s Life of Jowett; Grockforffs Clencal 
Direct. 1888 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxou. 1715-1886; 
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Times, 6 and 13 Aug. 1888; Athommim, 1888 
ii. 194; G-iaardian, 1888, ii. 1164; Notes and 
Queries, Srd aer. vi. 15, 7th aer. vi. 120, 8thser- 
i. 186, 303, 392, 469.] A. 3?. P. 

BURKE, Sib JOHN BEBNARl) (1814- 
1892), genealogist and Ulster king-at-arms, 
born in London on 5 Jan. 1814, was tlie 
second son of John Burke [q. v.] hy his wife 
and cousin, Mary (d. 1846), daughter of 
Bernard O’Reilly of Ball/morris, co. Long- 
ford. His elder brother Peter is separate y 
noticed. John Bernard was educated at an 
academy in Chelsea keot by Robert Archi- 
bald Armstrong [c. v.^, and then, being a 
Roman catholic, at tJaen College, Normandy, 
where he distinguished himself iu Greek 
composition, Latin poetry, and mathematics. 
On SO Dec. 1836 he entered as a student at 
the Middle Temple, where he was called to 
the bar on 26 Jan. 1839. At the bar he ac- 
quired a good practice in peerage and genea- 
logical cases, and his leisure from 1840 
onwards he occupied in assisting^ his father 
in the publication of his genealogical works, 
which Tie continued on his own account after 
his father’s death in 1848. 

In December 1863 Burke was appointed 
Ulster king-of-arms in Ireland in succession 
to Sir william Betham [q. tJ, and on 
22 Feb. 1864 he was knighted. In 1865 he 
succeeded Earl Stanhope as keeper of the 
state papers in Ireland. In this capacity 
he did good work in arranging the cnaoi ic 
manuscripts in Bermingham -ower, and in 
1866 he was sent by government to Paris to 
study and report on the French record 
system. His voluminous report led to the 
passing of the Record Act in that year and 
to various reforms in the methods of pre- 
serving state papers. In 1862 he was created 
honorary LL.D. of Dublin University, in 
‘ 1868 he was made O.B,, and^ in 1874 he 
became a governor of the National Galleiy 
of Ireland. ,He continued to perform his 
duties as Ulster kinf'-of-arms and knight- 
attendant upon the order of St. Patrick until 
his death on 12 Dec. 1892 at his residence, 
Tullamaine House, in Upper Leeson Street, 
Dublin. He was buried on the 16th in the 
family vault in Westland-row Roman ca- 
tholic chapel, Dublin {Freeman^s Journal^ 
16 Dec. 1832). 

Burke married, on 8 Jan. 1866, Barbara 
Frances, second daughter of James MacEvoy 
of Tobertynan, co. fleath, and by her, who 
died on 15 Jan. 1887, had issue one daughter 
and seven sons, of whom the eldest, Henry 
Farnham Burke, F.S.A., is Somerset herald; 
and the fourth, Ashworth Peter Burke, has 
continued editing his father’s works. 

Burke’s best-known work was done on 
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fresh editions of Ida father’s hooks- the 

* Peerage ’ was annually re-edited under his 
supervision from 1 84-7 to his death. Various 
improvements and greater detail were gra- 
dually introduced into the work, but it S)n- 
tinuod to be marred to some extent by the 
readiness with which doubtful pedigrees 
were accepted and unpleaaing facts m family 
histories excluded (cf. Round, Peerage and 
P'amihj Ilktonj, 1901, passim). The same 
criticism applies ^ to the ^ Landed Gentry,’ 
which he edited from its third edition (1843 
and 1849, 2 vols.) to the seventh edition in 
1886 ; the oightli edition was completed by 
his sons and appeared in 1894 (see Fotes and 
Queries f 8th ser. vi. 21,166, 235). In 1883 he 
brought out a revised edition of his father’s 

* Extinct and Dormimt Peerage ’ (1840 and 
1846), and in 1878 and 1883 revised editions 
of the ^ Goiu^ral Armoury of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.’ Editions of his father’s 
^ Royal Families of England, Scotland, and 
Wales’ appeared in 1866 and 1876, and a 
supplemeixt to his * Heraldic Illustrations’ 
in 1861. 

The more important of Burke’s own works 
were: 1. *Tlie Roll of Battle Abbey,' 1848, 
16mo. 2. ^ Historic Lands of England,’ 1848, 
8vo. 3. * Anecdotes of the Aristocrac'?,’ 
1849-50, 4 vols. 8vo ; new and revised ed- 
tion entitled * The Xiomanc© of the Aristo- 
cracy,’ London, 1856, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. * Visi- 
tation of Seats and Arms,’ London, 1852- 
1854, 3 vols. 8vo. 6. * Family Romance,’ Lon- 
don, 1853, 2 vols. 12mo; 3rd edit. 1860, 8vo. 
6. ^The Book of the Orders of Knighthood,’ 
London, 1858, Bvo. 7. < Vicissitudes of 
Families,’ 1st ser. 1859, 8vo ; Srd edit. 1869, 
and 6th edit. 1861 ; 2nd ser, two editions in 
1861 : 3rd ser. 1863 ; remodelled editions of 
the whole, 2 vols. 1869, 1883, 8. 'The 

Rise of Great T’amilies,’ London, 1873, 8vo ; 
another edit, 1882, 9. ' The Book of Pre- 
cedence,’ Loncloxi, 1881, 8vo, 10. 'Genea- 
logical and llcunildic History of the Colonial 
Gentry,’ London, 1891, 8vo. Burke also 
continued from March 1848 to edit the 
'Patrician ’ (1846, &c. 6 vols.), and in I860 
edited the ' St. James’s Magazine ’ (1 vol. 
only). 

[Burke’s Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Dublin 
Univ. Ma?. 1876, pp. 16-24 (with portrait) ; 
Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Men of the Time, l^th 
edit.; Times, U Dec. 1892 ; Spectfttra, 24 Dm. 
1892; Freeman’s Journal, 14 and 16 Deo. 1892; 
Dutlin Daily Express, 14 and 16 Deo. ; Burke s 
Peerage and Landed Gentry, 1899.] j, p 

BUBKE, XJLTOK KALPH (1846-1896), 
Spanish scholar, eldest son of Charles &ranhy 
Burke (*• 1^14), of St. Philips, Dublin, 
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master of the court of common 3 )leas in 
Ireland, by his first wife, Emma {d. 1869), 
daughter of Ralph Creyke of Marton, York- 
shire, was born at Dublin on 21 Oct. 1845. 
Sir Thomas John Burke (1813-1875), the 
third baronet of Marble Hill, co. Galway, 
was his uncle. Ulick was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1867 ; he had previously been 
entered as a student of the Middle Temple 
on 28 Jan. 1865, and he was called to the 
bar on 10 June 1870. A tour in Spain led 
him, on his return, to bring out a pleasant 
little volume containing an annotated col- 
lection of the proverbs that occur in ‘ Bon 
Quixote.’ Thenceforth his interests were to 
a large extent concentrated upon the Spanish 
language, literature, and history. He went 
out to India in 1873 and practised as a 
barrister at the high court of the North- 
West Provinces till 1878. While there he 
put together a short biography of Gonzalo 
de Cordova, to which he gave the title ‘ The 
Great Captain: an eventful Chapter in 
Spanish History ; ’ this was brought out by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in 1877. On his return to England 
Burke -oublished two novels, ‘ Beatin ■ the 
Air’ (1879) and ‘Loyal and Lawless’ (1880). 
In 1880 he unsuccessfully contested Caine 
in the conservative interest. Subsequently 
a iourney to Brazil led to his writing, in 
conjunction with Robert Staples, a volume 
to which was given the name ‘ Business and 
Pleasure in Brazil,’ a gracefully written book 
which well illustrates his gift of observation. 
From 1886 to 1889 he was practising his 
orofession at the bar in Cyprus. After that 
he acted as clerk of the peace, co. Dublin, 
and registrar of quarter sessions. He con- 
tributed chapter viii., that on the ‘Early 
Buildings,’ to the tercentenary ‘Book of 
Trinity Dollege, Dublin.’ In 1894 he brought 
out a ‘ Life of Benito Juarez, Constitutional 
President of Mexico,’ and early in 1895 ‘ A 
History of Spain from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic ’ in two 
volumes, at which he had been working for 
over four years. The book contains some 
fine passages of characterisation and descrip- 
tion, but the chapters are not well knit 
together, and as a whole it scarcely does 
justice to the writer’s knowledge of ms sub- 
ject. A second edition appeared in 1900 with 
additional notes and an introduction by Mr. 
Martin A. S. Hume, who also rearranged 
with great advantage the order of some of 
the sections. 

In May 1895 Burke was appointed agent- 
general to the Peruvian corporation. He 
was just setting out on a holiday in Spain, 


but he rapidly changed his destination and 
embarked for Lima upon one of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company's vessels. Dur- 
ing the voya -e he fell a victim to dysentery 
and died on .. June 1895. He married, on 
9 July 1868, Katherine, daughter of John 
Bateman [q. v. Suppl.], and had issue one 
son and two daughters. 

Burke’s quality as a Spanish scholar is best 
exhibited in his charming little recueil of 
‘ Sancho Panza’s Proverbs.’ This was first 
published in 1872, re-issued by Pickering in 
a limited edition with numerous corrections 
and improvements in 1877 as ‘ Spanish Salt,’ 
and again under the original title m 1892. 
He put equally <ood work into his notes 
and glossary for Barrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ 
which were completed by Burke’s friend, Mr. 
Herbert W. Greene, and issued with Murray’s 
1899 edition of Sorrow’s book. 

‘Times, 20 and 30 July 1895 ; Athenseum, 27 
Ju.y 1895; Dublin Graduates ; Foster's Men at 
the Bar and Baronetage ; Burke s Landed Gen- 
try, s.v. ‘ Bateman’; Debrett’s Baronetage, 1875 ; 
Burke’s Works in Brit. Mns, Lib.] T, S. 

BURN, JOHN SOUTHERDEN(1799-P- 
1870), antiquary, bom in 1798 or 1799, 
qualified as a solicitor in 1819, when he 
began to practise at 11 Staples Inn, Hol- 
born. In 1820 he removed to 11 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, and in 1822 to 27 King 
Street, Cheapside. In the following year he 
entered into a partnership with ^ Samuel 
"Wood' ’ate Durrant, which lasted till 1828, 
when ne removed to 26 Tokenhouse Yard. 
His professional pursuits frequently aiFording 
him the perusal of parish registers, he com- 
menced a collection of miscellaneous par- 
ticulars concerning them. Finding that no 
work had appeared dealing exclusively with 
the subject since the ‘ Observations on 
Parochial Registers ’ of Ralph Bigland [q. v.] 
in 1764, he published in 1829 his ‘ Rejistrum 
Ecclesise Parochialis ’ (London, 8vo),_ a 
history of parish registers in England, with 
observations on those in forei, n countries. 
A second edition appeared in 1862. In 1831 
he published, with biographical notes, the 
* Lme des Anglois k Geneve ’ {London^ 8vo), 
the register o: the En :lish church in that 
town from 1554 to loJS, wHch had been 
communicated to him by Sir Samuel E 'srton 
Brydges [q. v. j too late to be included in his 

‘ Registrum.’ , 

In 1831 Bum was appomted registrar ot 
marriaijes at chapels prior to 17^, in 
1833 he published ‘The Fleet Regi^rs 
(London, 4to), containm^ a history Fleet 
marriages, which reached a third edition m 
1836 In the same year he became secretary 

z 2 
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to tho commission for inquiritig' into non- 
parochial registers, a post which he retained 
until 1841. In that year he removed to 
1 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, and 
entered into a partnership with Stacey 
Grimaldi and Henry Edward Stables, which 
lasted until 1847, when Grimaldi retired. 
In 1854 a new partner, Chai’losTaylerWare, 
joined the firm, but in the following year, 
after Stables’s death on 13 Oct., Burn retired 
from practice. 

In 1846 he issued his most important 
work, * The History of the French, Walloon, 
Hutch, and other Foreign Protestant Re- 
fu 'ees settled in England ’ (London, 8vo), 
which he compiled chiefly from the registers 
of their places of worship. The work is little 
more than a series of disjointed notes on the 
subject, but it contains a valuable historical 
summary of the facts contained in the docu- 
ments in the possession of the foreign con- 
grejations in England. 

After retiring from the practice of law, 
Burn went to reside at The Grove at Henley, 
and in 1861 he published 'A History of 
Henley on Thames’ (London, 4to), a work 
of much research. In 1865 he produced 
*The High Commission ’ (London, 4to), de- 
dicated to Sir Charles George Young [q. v.], 
which consisted of a collection of notices of 
the court and its procedure drawn from 
various sources. Early in 1870 ho issued a 
similar but more elaborate work on ‘The 
Star Chamber,’ which also contained some 
additional notes on the court of high com- 
mission. 

Burn died at The Grove, Henley, on 
16 June 1870. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he edited ‘The Marriage and 
Registrations Acts (6 and 7 William IV),’ 
London, 1836, 12mo. 

[Burn’s Works j Law Lists ; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. v. 611,] E. I. C. 

BUBHE-JONES, Sm EDWARD 
COLEY (1833-1898), first baronet, painter, 
and at one time A.R.A., was born in Bir- 
mingham on 28 Aug. 1833. The name 
Burne ’ was really a baptismal name, but 
was adopted as part of the surname for con- 
venience’ sake, when it had long been identi- 
fied in the public mind with the work of 
the painter. His father, a man of Welsh 
descent, was Edward Richard Jones ; the 
maiden name of his mother (who died when 
he was born) was Elizabeth Coley. In 
he entered King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, while James Prince Lee [q. v.“ 
was head-master. Few records remain, o^ 
hia school days. It is known that he was 
not strong enough to play games ; that he 


dt3lightodm poetry and os'^ecially in Ossian- 
and that, a though he iecame celebrated 
among the boys for drawing ‘devils’ he 
showed none of Millais’s precocity in’ art 
After passing through the usual school rou- 
tine he matri(;iilated in 1862 from Exeter 
College, Oxlbrd, with the intention of takiiiff 
orders in the church of England. But 
though he was touched by the ecclesiasticai 
spirit of the place, and naod to attend the 
daily services at St. Tliomas’s, he seems to 
have felt no real vocation lor the clerical 
career; for, on the one band, on the outbreak 
of the CiMinean war he was extremely anxious 
to enter the army, and, on the other, his friend- 
ship Avith another Exeter undergraduate also 
of Welsh nationality, William Morris q.v. 
Suppl.], who was independently experiencing 
a like change of folding, very soon led him 
away from the paths of divinity to those of 
literature^ and art. The story of this friend- 
ship and its results has been told at length in 
Mr. Mackail’s ‘ Life of William Morris.’ It 
will fiullice here to .say that the two Exeter 
undergraduates, together with a small group 
of Birmingham men at Pembroke College 
and elsewhere, sjxiodily formed a very close 
and intimate society, which they called ‘The 
Brotherhood.^ Among its members were 
R. W. Dixon and Edwin Hatch, William 
Fulford (afterwards editor of the ‘ Oxford 
and Cambridge Magazine’), and Cormell 
Price of Brasenose, afterwards head-master 
of the college of Wi^stward Ho, and among 
the most intimate of Jhirne- Jones’s lifelong 
friends. The brotlierhood was stirred by a 
little ‘ Romantic Movement ’ of its own; it 
read Ruskin and Tennyson ; it visited 
churches, worshipped the middle ages, and 
finally founded the magazine just mentioned, 
which is now almost as much prized by 
votaries of English Pre-Rax3haelitism as 
‘ The Germ ’ itself. 

At that time neither Burne-Jones nor 
Morris knew Rossetti personalljr, but both 
were much influenced jy certain illustra- 
tions signed by the elder painter ; and the 
impulse derived from these was strengthened 
by opportunity afforded of seeing and study- 
ing the pictures of Mr. Combe, at that time 
head of the Clarendon Press— an enthusias- 
tic collector of works by the Pre-Raphaelites. 
At Mr. Comhe’.s house Burne-J ones saw some 
at least of the pictures, now given to the uni- 
versity galleries and to Kehle College, which 
were disturbing old prejudices, and arousing 
the passionate admiration of certain enthu- 
siasts of the day: Holman Hunt’s ‘Light 
of the World,’ Millais’s ‘ Return of the Dove 
to the Ark,' and Rossetti’s ‘Birthday of 
Beatrice,’ These things and Ruskin, and a 
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journey among French cathedrals, quicMy 
;proved too strong to be resisted ; and by 
1865 the desire to become an artist had, in 
Burne-Jones’s mind, crystallised into a re- 
solve. He came up to London while still 
an undergraduate, was introduced by Mr. 
Vernon Lushington to E-ossetti, was by him 
persuaded to abandon the thought of return- 
ing to Oxford, and at once began to learn to 
paint. Although we hear very little of any 
preliminary attempts or of any lessons from 
drawing- masters, it is certain that Burne- 
Jones already showed many of the deve- 
loped gifts of an artist. For in February 
1857, not much more than a year after their 
acquaintance began, Eossetti writes to Wil- 
liam Bell Scott, ‘Two young men, projec- 
tors of the “ Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine,” have recently come up to town from 
Oxford, and are now very intimate friends 
of mine. Their names are Morris and Jones. 
They have turned artists instead of taking 
up any other career to which the university 
generally leads, and both are men of real 
genius. Jones’s designs are marvels of finish 
and imaginative detail, unequalled- by any- 
thing unless perhaps Albert Diirer’s finest 
works’ (W. B. Scott, Memoirs^ ii. 87). 
During the year which preceded this letter, 
Burne-Jones, although not actually a pupil 
of Eossetti, had been constantly present in 
his studio in Blackfriars ; had watched him 
working, and had experienced to the full his 
truly magnetic influence. It is not surprising, 
then, that his earliest works are little else 
than echoes, but rich and resonant echoes, 
of Eossetti ; such a drawing, for instance, as 
that of ‘ Sidonia von Bork,’ though executed 
four years later, might almost pass for one of 
Eossetti’s own achievements. From these 
early years there survive a certain number 
of works in various media ; the earliest is a 
pen drawing of ‘ The Waxen Ima e’ (1856), 
and in the next year come four cesigns for 
stained lass executed for the chapel at 
Bradfield. That autumn was given to Ox- 
ford, and to the heroic but ‘ piecemeal and 
unorganised’ attempt- to adorn the Union 
debating-room with □rescoes, of whichBume- 
Jones contributed ‘ Nimue and Merlin.’ In 
1868 we find him painting some decorations 
in oil for a cabinet, and characteristically 
choosing an illustration from Chaucer; and 
in 1869, together with various pen drawings, 
and the beginning of the- water-colour of 
‘ The Annunciation/ comes the weU-known 
St. Frideswide’s window in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford. A crowded and elabo- 
rate design like this last shows abeady an 
immense advance ; and from about the same 
year we have an exapaiple of, Bume-Jones’s 


now remarkable, if here and there faulty, 
draughtsmanship in the large pen drawing 
of ‘ The Wedding of Buondelmonte,’ a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. From this time, how- 
ever, it is somewhat difficult to date the 
stages of his progress, on account of the 
habit, well known to his friends, and noticed 
by all his biographers, of beginning several 
pictures or series of pictures at the same 
time, taking them up as fancy might suggest, 
and sometimes leaving them for years un- 
finished. It is well to remember, as Mr. 
Malcolm Bell reminds us, that ‘ the great 
‘‘ Wheel of Fortune,” designed in 1871, was 
bejun in 1877, but was not finished till 
1883, . . . “ The Feast of Peleus,” begun in 
1872, was finished in 1881 ; the “ Laus V eneris ” 
was begun, in 1873, but not finished till 
1888.’ A still more notable instance is the 
‘•Briar Eose ’ series, of which the first designs 
were made in 1869, while the finished 
pictures, which did not differ in any very 
striking way from the early drawings, were 
not exhibited till 1890, 

Uu to 1859 Burne-Jones and Morris prac- 
ticaLy lived and worked to -ether, their home 
for some time from 1866 being some rooms 
at 17 Ked Lion Square. Morris married in 
1869, and next year went to live at Eed 
House, Bexley Heath, a little ‘ Palace of 
Art,’ as. the friends called it, to which Burne- 
Jones contributed no small part of the decora- 
tion. In June 1860 he himself married 
Georgiana, one of the five daughters of the 
Eev. G. B. Macdonald, a Weslevan minister, 
at that time of Manchester; oi the remain- 
ing daughters one- is Lady Poynter, while 
another is the wife of J. L,^ ^pling, 
and mother of Mr, Eudyard Kipling. For 
some time after his marriage Burne-Jones 
lived in EusseE Place, Fitzroy Square, and 
afterwards in Great EusseE Street, Blooms- 
bury; in 1864 he migrated to Kensington 
Square, and three years later to the Grange, 
North End Eoad, West Kensington, where 
he continued to live for over thirty years, 
and where he died. It was at the Grsnf e 
that all- his great works were painted, or at 
least completed ; for, as we have seen, many 
of the greatest of them had been planned 
in eaiEer days. But for several years after 
Ms establishment here Burne-Jones was 
hardly known at- aE to the world, even to 
the world of art- He exhibited small water- 
colours indeed in the rooms of the ‘Old’ 
Society, of which he had been elect^ an 
associate in 1863 (he withtew from it for 
a time, in company with Sir Frederic Bur- 
ton [q. Vi Suppl.], many years later) ; hut 
Ms oil pictures were not yet seen in pubEc; 
Ma stained windows generaEy passed under 
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tlie nauie of Morris, wlio oxocutod tliom; 
at that tiine Ikj cared nothing for what is 
commonly called society, and in fact he hade 
fair to pass unnoticed among a genm-ation. 
which displayed little curiositjr about its 
artists. The dedication to him of Mr, 8win- 
burne’s ^ Poems and Ballads’ in 1867 intro- 
duced his name to the literary class ; but at 
this period it may almost be said tliat there 
was only one buyer of Burno- Jones’s work, 
though he was an enthusiastic o^o. This 
was William Graham of Grosvenor Place, 
well known as a collector of early Italian pic- 
tures and of the works of tlie English Pre- 
flaphaelites and of their artistic descendants. 
Ho was the purchaser of several water- 
colours, of the ^ Oliaut d’Amoiiv,’ the ^ Days 
of Creation,’ the ‘ l^eguiling of Merlin,’ and of 
many other pictures by BiirnorJoneH. After 
the owner’s death, at the sale in May 1886, 
the great ].)rices whicli wore rfMiliaed by those 
pictures ^ave the first visible proof that 
wealthy Jlnglish people had learnt to admire 
the great inauginalavo painter. Mr. Graham 
and his family were also close personal friends 
of the artist. BiirnerJones introduced Riia- 
kin to Mr. Graham, and Ituakin and Rossetti 
were fellow-visitors with Burne-Jones at Mr. 
Graham’s house. There Bunie-Jonos oftim 
talked of art and litevaturo wit,h rare genius, 
versatility, humour, and information. 

It. was at the oponinif of the Grosvenoj? 
Gallery in 1877 that 1 lunie- Jones’s work 
was practically hrst introduced to tJie great 
vyorld. The throe pictures last named were 
his principal contri nition, and they made a 
orocigious im pression. The Philistines dia- 
riked them, of course, but by t]^i^s tigie the 
educated public had been sufliciently pre- 
pared for a poetical and unconventional art; 
the litemry class was captured ; the organs 
of public opinion were mostly not hostile. 
Very different indeed was the reception acH 
corded to Burne-Jones from that which had 
.greeted the. young Millais and Holman Hunt 
a quarter of 'a century before ; for in the inter- 
val not only had the common views about 
painting been greatly shaken by the writings 
of Ruskin, but the poems of william Morris 
and Rossetti had won acceptance, with a large 
class of readers, for the sentiments which 
find expression in Burne-Jones’s pictures. 
Burin ■ the years of the existence of toe Gros- 
veuor Gallery, 1877-1887 and in the annual 
exhibitions of its successor, the I^ew Gallery, 
Burne-Jones’s work formed the centre of 
attraction. It was at one or other of these 
rooms that he exhibited, besides the pictures 
already mentioned, the * Mirror of Venus ’ 
(1877), the 'Pyemalion ’ series (1879), the 

Golden Btairs ' (1880), the ' Wheel of For- 


time (188b), ' King Cophotua and thoBeTTar 
Maid’ (1884), ^Tho Garden of Pan’ (r 1>7) 
fiiul a score of other pictures which at once 
became C(d(‘bra,tiid, together with a number 
of very individual portraits, amonj which 
that ot thi) ]>aint(u:’s danghtisr is peruaps the 
host romembtu’ed. A still more striking 
success was attaitjed by the ' Briar Rose’ 
series, when tlu^ four large '.)icturea which 
compose it wer(M.*x.hihitod by I'lessrs. Agnew 
at their gallery in Bond Street in June 
181)0, Both hen^ and in various great 
towns these four splendid illustrations of 
the old fairy tale of * ’'.[’he Sloepitig Beauty’ 
wore visited by crowds, and the sentiment, 
design, and colour of tlujse pictures may 
fairly bo said to liave overwhcLmed all criti- 
cal opposition, Ifrom M essrs, Agnew they 
j)a8S«}d into the posMi'ssioti of Mr. Alexander 
L-IetKlerson of Buscot I’ark, Berkshire, 

In .1886, at tin* suggi^stion of his friend, 
Sir EVederio Leighton, Burne-Jones was no- 
minated (without his knowledge) forelection 
at. th(5 itoyal Acadeuny, and he was chosen 
A. II, A, But lu^ (Exhibited only one picture at 
Burlington nous<s ‘ The Depths of the Sea,’ 
in 1 886. .Lilo^ all who saw it there, the artist 
found that tlu^ pict.ure looked strange and 
iiudfoctivo among its incongruous surround- 
ings; he sent notfiing more to the Academy, 
aiul linaJly in 1898 he resigned liis connection 
with that, body, 'not from pique,’ to use the 
words of a letter which he addressed at the 
time to the prosemt writer, ' but because I am 
not fittnl for those associations, where I find 
myself committed to much that I dislike.’ It 
was at iJiis moment that th e IN ew Gallery was 
holding a representative exhibition of Burne- 
Jones’s works, which was repeated on a 
fuller scale, and with still greater success, 
six mont hs after his death, simultaneously 
with a very choice exhibition of his pen, 
2 encil, and chalk drawings at theBurlin^on 
Jino Arl.s Club. 

In 1878' Merlin and Vivien,’ or 'The Be- 
guiling of Merlin,’ was sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, and from that time forvvard the 
name of Burne-Jones was held in high 
honour by the .French. Th© 'Oophetua' 
was regarded with sincere admiration when 
it was shown in the exhibition of 1889; 
a like acclaim greeted the artist’s pictures 
at Brussels in 1897, and in the English 
pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1900; 
and much success, both on the continent 
and in America, as well as in England, 
awaited the magnificent reproductions of a 
hundred of his works whicn were made by 
the Berlin Photographic Company. ^ Of out- 
ward signs of honour he received his share ; 
numerous foreign medals were awarded to 
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him ; his university made him an honorary 
D.O.L. at the Encaenia of 1881, his college 
(Exeter) elected him an honorary fellow m 
1882, and in 1894 Queen Victoria, on the ad- 
vice of Mr. Gladstone, conferred a baronetcy 
upon him. He died suddenly, in the morn- 
ing of 17 June 1898; a memorial service in 
his honour was held at Westminster Abbey, 
and his remains rest in the churchyard at 
Rottin^'dean, near Brighton, at which village 
he had his country home. He left a son, 
Philip, the present baronet, a practising 
artist, and a daughter, Margaret, married to 
Mr. J. W. Mackail, 

Portraits of Burne-Jones were painted by 
Mr. G. F. Watts, II.A., and by the painter’s 
son Philip. Both pictures belong to Lady 
Burne-Jones. 

On 16 and 18 July 1898, what were called 
the ‘remaining works’ of the painter — 
chiefly drawings and studies, large and smaU 
— ^were sold at Christie’s, when 206 lots 
realised almost 30,000Z. These, however, 
represented only a small part of the truly im- 
mense output of a life of incessant and ex- 
hausting labour. Soon afterwards a move- 
ment was organised among his ajdmirers for 
the purchase of one of his chief pictures for 
the nation ; the result was the acquisition, 
from the executors of the earl of Wharnclifie, 
of the famous ‘ King Cophetua,’ which now 
hangs in the National Gallery,. A very inte- 
resting book of drawings, containing designs 
which were never carried out, was left by the 
artist to the British Museum, 

A notice of Burne-Jones ought not ta 
terminate without some reference to other 
sides of his talent than those represented by 
his finished pictures. His decorative work 
was extremely voluminous; for instance, 
the list of cartoons for stained-glass win- 
dows which he furnished to Mr. Malcolm 
Bell’s book has scarcely a blank year between 
1857 and 1898, and the number mounts up 
to several hundreds. The five earliest (1867- 
1861J were executed by Messrs. Powell> the 
rest mom 1861 onwards by Messrs. Morris & 
Co. Burne-Jones also made a few decorations 
for houses (notably for the Earl of Carlisle’s 
house in Kensington) and a large number of 
designs for tapestry and needlework, among 
which the ‘ Launcelot ’ series for Stanmore 
Hall is the chief. He gave much tinie ^d 
thought to his design called ‘ TheTree of Life/ 
executed in mosaic by Salviati for the Ameri- 
can church in Rome. This work he regarded 
with particular affection, for, as he said, ‘ it 
is to be in Rome, and it is to lust for eternity.’ 
Again, his illustrations foar books, although 
not numerous, are extremely memorable. 
He was genuinely interested in Morris’s 


Kelmscott Press, although he was in noway 
concerned in its management ; he made the 
drawings to illustrate the famous Kelmscott 
Chaucer, which are worthy alike of the genius 
of artist and poet. Chaucer, however, had 
no exclusive command over his literary affec- 
tions, for, as is evident from nearly all his 
pictures, he was a passionate student of 
Celtic romance, whetSer represented hy Sir 
Thomas Malory and other English writers, 
or by the documents published by French 
scholars such as M. Gaston Paris, It may 
he added that his feeling for the Celtic race 
was something more than literary. Far away 
from polities as he was, he was deeply stirred 
by the Parnell movement, and was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the Irish leader. As to 
other interests he had a scholarly and exact 
knowledge of all kinds of mediseval tales, 
Eastern and Western, was familiar with 
D’Herbelot and Silvestre de Sacy, was also 
interested in mediseval Jewish lore, and de- 
voted to Marco Polo and the travellers of the 
middle ages. So, too, as many of his pictures 
prove, he studied the Greek mythology from 
its romantic side, and would devote untiring 
labour to such a subject as the Perseus myth 
whenever, as Chaucer and the mediseval 
writers had done before him, he found it 
possible to treat a classical story in the 
romantic spirit. 

It is too. soon to attempt to form any final 
’udgment as to Burne-Jones’s place in art. 
^n days when there is no universal agree- 
ment upon first principles, and when it is 
regarded as an open question whether an 
artist should follow the ideals of Botticelli 
or the ideals of Velasquez, it is certain 
that the work of a painter so individual as 
Burne-Jones will provoke as much anta- 
gonism as admiration. To those who dislik e 
‘literary’ painting — ^that is, the painting 
which greatly depends for its effect upon the 
associations of poetry and other forms of 
literature — ^his pictures will never give un- 
mixed pleasure. Literary they assuredly are ; 
but they are also, in the highest sense of the 
term, decorative. No artist of the time has 
surpassed him as a master of intricate lin^ 
or las studied more curiously and success- 
fully the inmost secrets of colour. Of the 
first, examples may he seen in all his stained- 
glass windows, in such woris as the Viigil 
crawings, and in pictures Kke ‘ Love among 
the Ruins ; ’ of the latter we have instances 
of extraordinary subtlety in the Pygmalion 
series, mid of extraordinary richness and 
depth in the ‘Chant d’Amour’ and ‘King 
Qophetua.’ It is surely safe to say that gifts 
like these of themselves entitle their pos- 
sessor to he oalled a great painter. The 
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chief obstacle to complete accoptatico, in 
Burne-Jones’s case, is to bo found in tJio 
;:>eculiar quality of his sentiment and in its 
-imited range. Not only was the typo of 
romance which he loved remote from modem 
life — all romance is that, in a greater or less 
degree— but he presented it habitually in a 
forru which fu.l-blooded humanity finds 
it difficult to eiv oy. This ia as much as to 
say that Burne-., "ones, that rare modern pro- 
duct of Celtic romance in matters of feeling 
and of the Botticellian tradition in art, only 
appeals in all his strength and fulness to 
people of a certain type of mind and educa- 
tion; but to them .le appeals as no other 
modern painter has done — to them his xiame 
is the symbol of all tliat ia most beautiful 
and most permanent in poetry and art. 

[Personal Ifiiowledgo ; various hitters to 
friends; Malcolm Boll’s Sji* Edward Burno- 
Jonos: a E,ecord and a Koviow, 4t.li edit. 1808; 
the New Gallery Catalogue, 1 808-0 ; Some 
collections of Sir Edward Buriie-Jonos, by 
Joseph Jacobs, ‘ Ninctoontli Contur-",’ Januaiy 
1890. A full life of tho paint or, wit* \ soloctions 
from his numerous and highly charactoristic 
letters, is in course of preparation at tho hands 
of his widow.] q\ ji; 


PUHNETT, GEORG E (18^^2-1890), liis^ 
torian and heraldic author, born on 0 March 
1822, was third son of John BurnotJ. of Kom-^ 
nay, an estate in Central Aberdeenshire, by 
Mary, daughter of Charles Stuart of Duuearn. 
Educated partly in Germany ho attquired a 
taste for art and became a very competent 
critic both of music and painting, and was 
for uiany years musical critic for the < Scots- 
map ' newspaper. 

He was called to the Scots bar in 1845, 
hut did not practise much, devoting himself 
to the literary side of the -profession and 
distinjuishing himself speciaiy in the his- 
tonca- and heraldic (-particularly the ronea- 
lagical) branches. Tae Spaldipg Clu j was 
m Its full vigour at the date of Burnett's 
early manhood under the learned super- 
vision of John Hill Burton, George Gibb, 
Joseph Robertson, Cosmo Innes, and its 
sewetary, John Stuart — scholars with all of 
whom, as well as with W, P>bes Skene, the 
G^ltic histoipian, Burnett became intimately 
acquainted. In Scottish genealogy and 
peerage lav?- he was o^e of the foremost 
^wyers of his time. |le xs^rote 'Popular 
Genealogists, or the Art of Pedirree 
in. 1866, < The Red Book of Bien- 
twth . ^viewed’ in 1881, and towards the 
w ‘Treatise on Heraldry, 

British Md Foreign, which was completwl 
by the Rev. John Woodward in 1891 ; their 

oint work is a masterly treatise on that 
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subiect. 1 lit Bunuitt’s principal hUt^ 
work by which ho will be long remembS 
1 ‘.^‘^schequer Rolls’ from 

1204 to 1607 (voIr. i-xii.), published undS 
the control of tlio lord clerk register, which 

18si'l~n4 Vro i'*- '"P continued between 
1881 and 1 h JO, in twelve volumes. The ure* 

faces to those yolnines contain indis^ellaabl6 
materials for the history of Scotland durinc ■ 
the period to which tlioy relate. In 186^ 
Burnett entered tho Lyon oflice as Lvon 
depute, and two years later, when the office 
was reorganised on tho death of the Earl of 
KinnouL, ho became Lyon King of Arms, 
and ably disclinrged tho duties of the office, 
lie restored it from an honoranr and titular 
olheo into a workiu,' ono, and in this was 
ably socoiulod by h r. Stodart, the Lyon 
cloi’K, an accomplislu^d genealogist. 

Burnett, who ri^ciuvecl the degree of LL.D. 
in 188.1. from the university o: Edinburgb' 
died on 2.1 Jan. 1H90. He married Alice' 
.youngest daughter of John Alexander 
Stuart (sou of Oluirles Stuart of Dunearn) 
and loft a son and (hiughtor. , ^ 

(Privalo information; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry,) jg, 


BXJRNTS, Sir GI^ORGE, first baronet 
(1795-. 1 890), shipowner, youngest son of the 
Rev. John Burns (1744-1835^0 of Glasgow, 
youngor brother of John Burns (1774-1850) 
[q.v.” and of Allan Burns (1781-1813) [q.v.l, 
was born in Glasgow on 10 Dec. 1796, At 
the ag(5of twcmty-threc, in partnershh with 
a third brot her, James, he commenced busi- 
ness in Glasgow as a general merchant, 
and in 1824, in connection with Hugh 
Matthie of Liverpool, established a line of 
small sailing vessels trading between the 
two ports, ^ Belfast was soon included in 
their operations ; sailing vessels gave place 
to steamers; in 1830 they joined their 
business with that of the Mclvers, and for 
many years held a practical monopoly 
of the trade between Liverpool, the 
north-east of Ireland, and the west of 
Scotland,^ the Mclvers managing the Liver- 
pool business, and James Burns that of 
Glasgow, while George devoted himself 
more especially to the control of the ship- 
ping. In 1838, in conjunction with Samuel 
Cunard [q. v,], Robert Napier (1791-1876) 
q.v.l, and others, they founded the cele- 
prated Cunard Company, which secured the 
admiralty contract for carrying tho North 
American mails, and in 1840 made their 
.start with four steamers of the average 
burden of 1,160 tons, with a speed of 8^ 
knots, and making the passage m fourteen 
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or fifteen days. From that time to the 
present the history of the Cunard Com- 
pany would be the history of the growth 
and development of steam navigation, 
in the very van of which it has all 
along been distinguished by the excellence 
of its ships and of the :eneral management. 
The original shareholcers were gradually 
bought out till the whole was vested in the 
three families of Cunard, Bums, and 
Mclver, and so it continued for many 
years, the Cunards managing its affairs in 
America, the brothers David and Charles 
Mclver in Liverpool, and George and James 
Burns in Glasgow. Having accuired a 
princely fortune, George retired ?rom the 
active management in 1860, purchased the 
estate of Wemyss Bay, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life mainly at Castle Wemyss, 
where he died on 2 June 1890. The year 
before he had been made a baronet. To the 
last he preserved his faculties, could read 
without spectacles, and took a lively in- 
terest in public affairs, as well as in the 
management of his own. He married in 
1822 Jane, daughter of James Cleland [c .v.], 
by whom he had seven children, of wnom 
on^ two — sons — survived. 

John, the elder son, succeeded his father 
in the management of the business; and 
when, in 1880, it was converted into an 
open limited liability company, he was ap- 
pointed its chairman. In 1897 he was raised 
to the "Deera je as Lord Inverclyde ; he died 
on 12 Feb. 1901, and his wife Emily, daugh- 
ter of George Clerk Arbuthnot, on the lol- 
lowing day, both being buried on 16 Feb. at 
Wemyss Bay. 

[Men of the Time (12th ed.); Times, 3 June 
1890; Fortunes made in Business, ii. 330 et 
seq. ; Lindsay’s Hist, of Merchant Shipping, iv. 
179etseq.] J. K. L, 

BTJBROWS, Sir GEOBGE, first baro- 
net (1801-1887), physician, was a scion of 
an old Kentish family of yeomen, and the 
eldest son of Georje Man Burrows, M.D., 
F.I1.0.P., of Bloomsbury Square, London, by 
his wife Sophia, second daughter of Thomas 
Druce of Chancery Lane. Bom in Blooms- 
bury Square on 28 Nov. 1801, he was edu- 
cated for six years at Ealing, under Dr. 
Nicholas, where he had Cardinal Nevrman 
for a schoolfellow. After leaving school, 
in 1819 he attended the lectures of John 
Abernethy [q. v.], his future father-in-law, 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and other 
courses delivered by Professors Brands and 
Faraday at the Boyal Institution, He was 
admitted scholar of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 Oct. 1820, graduating B.A. in 


1826 (tenth wrangler), M.B. in 1826, and 
M.D. in 1831. He also carried off the Tancred 
medical studentship. While at Cambridge 
he was well known as a cricketer, and dis- 
tinguished himself as an oarsman ; he or- 
ganised and pulled stroke in the first six-oar 
racing boat that floated on the Cam, He 
was junior fellow and mathematical lecturer 
of Caius College from 1825 to 1835. 

Hetuming to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
from Cambridge, Burrows studied as a dresser 
under Sir William Lawrence [q.v.], and as 
clinical clerk under Dr. Peter Mere Latham 
[q. V.] Soon afterwards he travelled with a 
■patient on the continent, and studied at 
?avia and in France and Germany. He 
passed six months in Paris in the anatomical 
schools under Breschet, and while in Italy 
studied under Scarpa and Panezza, 

In 1829 Cambridge University granted 
him a license to practise, and he was ad- 
mitted in the same year an ineeptor candi- 
date at the Colie -e of Physicians. He had 
seen and studiec cholera in Italy, and in 
1832, during the great cholera epidemic in 
London, he was placed by the governors of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in charge of an 
auxiliary establishment. At the end of 1832 
he was appointed joint lecturer on medical 
jurisprudence at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
with Dr. Roupell, and in 1834 sole lecturer 
on this subject. His first lecture on forensic 
medicine, which was separately printed, was 
published in the ^London Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal’ for 4 Feb. 1832. In 1836 be was 
made joint lecturer on medicine with Dr. 
Latham, and in 1841 succeeded as sole lec- 
turer. His lectures were plain, judicious, and 
complete. In 1834 he was appointed the first 
assistant physician to the hospital, with the 
charge of medical out-patients, and was pr<^ 
moted full physician in 1841 ; he held this 
post until 1863, when he was placed on the 
consulting staff. On this occasion he was pre- 
sented with a testimonial by colleagues. 
He was for many years physician to Ghnst’s 
HospitaL He joined the Royal College of 
Physicians as a member in 1829, and was 
elected a feffow in 1832. In that institution 
he subsequently delivered the Gulstonian 
(1834), Croonian 1835-6), and Lumleian lec- 
tures (1843-4). He held the office of censor 
in 1839, 1840, 1843, and 1846, of councillor 
for five periods of three years between 1838 
and 1870, and from 1860 to 1869 was the 
representative of the coUege in the General 
Medical CouncU ; he was one of the treasurers 
from 1860 to 1863, and was president from 
1871 to 1875. In 1846 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in 1872 received the 
degree of D.C.Lf from Oxford, and in 1881 
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that of LL.l}. from Oambridp^o. In 1 862 lio 
was president of the British Medical A asocia- 
tion, and in 1869 ho became president of tlie 
Koyal Medical and Chirargical Society. In 
1870 he was made physician extraordinary 
to the queen, and in _873, on tlie death of Sir 
Henry Holland [q, v.], ho became physician 
in ordinary. In 1874 he was created a baronet. 
He was a.so a member of the senate of the 
London IT niversity. On 1 1 Doc. 1 880 he was 
elected honorary iellow of Gains College. 

Burrows continued to see patients at his 
residence, 18 Cavendish Square, until shortly 
before his death, when he became incapaci- 
tated by bronchitis and ompliysoma, to wliich 
he ultimately succumbed. Ho died in Caven- 
dish Square on 12 Dec. 1887, in his eighty- 
seventh year, and was buried at Hig igato 
cemetery on Saturday, 17 Dec. 1887. On 
18 Sept. 1834 he married Elinor, youngest 
daughter of John Abernothy, by whom, ho 
had eight children j two children died in early 
life, and three sons, who attained to man- 
hood, predeceased him. Lady Burrows died 
in 1882. 

In person Burrows was tall, well formed, 
with handsome and expressive foaturos ; his 
voice was clear, he always spoke brie, fly and to 
the point. Tliere is a portrait of him by 
Knight in the great ha!l of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hos|)ital j it was painted by aubaerip- 
tion from his friends and* pupils in 1866. A 
second portrait in his lubes as ])re8ident of the 
Iloyal College of Physicians, by W. Richmond, 
II.A., painted about 1874, is now in the pos- 
session of his son, Sir F. A. Burrows, bart., 
at 33 Ennismore Gardena, London, There is 
also a bust, executed about 1876, by Wug- 
muller, at the Iloyal College of Physicians, 
and a replica, executed in 1898, by Danta 
Sodiniof Florence, in the hall of the General 
Medical Council, Oxford Street, London, W. 

Burrows’s Lumleian lectures ^On Dis- 
orders of the Cerebral Circulation and the 
Connection between Affections of the Brain 
and Diseases of tlie Heart ’ were published in 
book form in 1846. In them he explained and 
illustrated experimentally the condition of 
the circulation in the brain under varying 
conditions of pressure. In 1840 and 1841 he 
wrote the articles on * Bubeola and Scarlet 
Fever’ and on 'Hemorrhages’ in Tweedie’s 
* Library of Medicine.’ He also published 
‘Clinical Lectures on Medicine’ in tae ‘ Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette,’ and papers in the 
‘Medico-Chirurgical Transactions,’ vols. 
xxvii. and xxx. 

[British Medical Journal, 1887 ; The Lancet, 
1887; Churchill's Medical Direct.; Lodge's 
Baronetage ; information supplied by his son- 
m-law, Alfred 'Willett, esq., F.R.C.S., of 36 Wim- 


polo Stroofc ; Monioir by Sir Jatnos Paget in the 
Wt. Uarthnhmiow’s Hospital Reports, 1887* 
Venn’s Hiogr. Hist, of Couvillo and Oaius Coll* 
1808, ii. 170. 1 W W W ’ 

WILIJAM 

(181 (>-1900), i>aintor lu water-colours and 
diroclor of the National (“{allory, .Lonclou 
was born on 8 April 1816 at Ooroftii House 
on lucluriiiu Ijake, co. Clare, Ireland. He 
was the tuird son of Samuel Frederic Bur- 
ton, a gontloman of private moans and dis- 
tinguiHhod aa an amat.iuir landscape painter, 
who poaaoHHod considerable property at Mur- 
grot, CO. Jdmorick; lui traced Ids descent in 
a direct liiuj froni 8ir lOdward Burton of 
York, who, for his loyalty and military ser- 
vices in the wars of '(lu^ Hoses, was made a 
knight -banneret by Edward IV in 1460. 
Sir Edward’s grandson 3.'](lwarcl was the 
founder of tlu^ fatuily of the Ihirtons of 
Longrior Hall in Shropsliiro, Tliomus and 
Francis, two sons of Edwa-rd Burton of 
Longnor, aetthul in Irtdand in 1610, and ac- 
quired considerabhj landed property in co. 
Clare. From this Erancis Sir Frederic Bur- 
ton’s father was Hmuilly dt'sctauled. His 
mother, Hamiah, was t.he. danglitur of Robert 
Malhit, civil e.ngiiuHvr of Dublin, 

In 1826 t.lui Burtnus removed to Dvrblin 
for tlie purpose of eom pie ting the education 
of their younger children ; and here Frederic, 
who had very early developed a great love 
of artp received his ehmmntiary instruction in 
drawing under the brothers Brocas. At this 
time, while copying a picture in the Dublin 
National Gallery, by lus great personal 
beauty, as well as by t u) promise of his work, 
he attracted the attontloTx of George Petrie 

& , v.l, landscape painter and archajolo^st, 
xich grow into a lifelong friendship, For 
a time Jurton’s artistic work was inf uenced 
by that of Petrie. But very early he de- 
veloped a vigour in the grasp of his subject 
and a command of colour which Petrie, with 
all his roiinomont of fooling, never attained, 
lie made such rapid progress in his art that 
ill 1837, when ho was only twenty-one, he 
was elected an associate of the Koyal Hiber- 
nian Academy, of which he became a full 
member in 1839. He first acquired distinc- 
tion os a painter of miniatures and water- 
colour portraits. But in 1839 a drawing of 
a Jewish rabbi gave promise of what he was 
to be in a higher field of art. This was 
confirmed in 1840 by his ' Blind Girl at the 
Holy W'oll,’ and in 1841 by his 'Aran 
Fisherman’s Drowned Child,’ and his ' Con- 
naught Toilette.’ The first two of these 
drawings were acquired by the Irish Art 
Union, and finely engraved for their sub- 
scribers. The ' Connaught Toilette,’ if a 
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conclusion may be drawn from the consider- 
ably higher price paid for it at the time, was 
a still finer work, but was unfortunately 
burnt with a number of other pictures at an 
exhibition in London. A scene from ' The 
Two Foscari,’ produced in 1842, seems to 
have been Burton’s only genre picture for 
several years. The demand upon his skill 
in portraiture kept him fully occupied down 
to the end of 1867. His portraits were 
marked by so much subtlety of expression, as 
well as beauty of execution, that the best 
people in Dublin thronged his studio, and his 
portraits became precious heirlooms in their 
zamilies. Every year showed an advance in 
the mastery of this branch of art. It reached 
its highest point in two large drawings of 
Helen Faucit — one standing as Antigone, the 
other seated in private dress. These were 
exhibited in the Boyal Academy in 1839, 
and placed him among the leadin • water- 
colour painters of the day. For the next 
two years he remained in Dublin, fully occu- 
pied in painting portraits, true as likenesses, 
out with the added charm only to be given 
by the artist gifted with the power of show- 
ing the soul behind the face. 

Burton’s handsome features, his peculiar 
distinction of manner, and great inte.ligence 
gave him at this time a distinguished place 
in Dublin society. He numbered among his 
intimate friends Dr. Stokes, Dr. Grraves, 
Bishop Graves, Dr. James Todd, Lord Dmi- 
raven, Samuel Ferguson, Thomas Davies, 
Anster, Sir Thomas Larcom — ^in short, 
every man in Dublin who was eminent in 
science, archseolojy, law, literature, or art. 
With some of these he was actively asso- 
ciated in the council of the Royal Irish 
Academy and in the foundation of the 
Archaeological Society of Ireland. During 
this period he occasionally visited Germany, 
where he began his studies of the old mas- 
ters, which he afterwards prosecuted in all 
the galleries of Europe. While in Munich 
in 18^ he was engaged by the king of 
Bavaria to make conies of pictures, and also 
to restore some of the pictures in the royal 
collection. 

At the end of 1 861 Burton left Dublin for 
Germany, and settled in Munich, which formed 
his headquarters for the next seven years. 
During this period he made himself thoroughly 
familiar with all the German galleries, went 
deeply into the study of German art work 
in all its branches, and made innumerable 
studies for future use in flowers, landscape, 
figures, and costume. He also completed 
several elaborate drawings, which he brou'ht 
over with him on his annual visits to Loncon, 
the results of his wanderings in the forests of 


Franconia, in Nuremherj, Bamberg, and the 
villages of Muggendor: and Wohlm. Of 
these the most distinguished were : ^ Pea- 
santry of Franconia waiting for Confession,' 
the ^ Procession in Bamberg Cathedral,' and 
‘ The Widow of Wohlm.' Of the last of 
these the ‘ Times' wrote (7 May 1859) : ‘Ko 
early master, not Hemling or Van Eyck, not 
Martin Schon, Cranach, or Holbein, ever 
painted an individual physiognomy more 
conscientiously than Mr. Burton has painted 
this widow. And with all the old master’s 
care, the modern draughtsman has immea- 
surably more refinement than any of them.' 
This criticism well expresses the quality of 
Burton’s work. In luminous strength and 
harmony of colour, in truth to nature, in 
depth and sincerity of feeling, he recalled 
Mabuse, Van Eyck, and other great early 
masters, but he added to these qualities an 
accuracy of line, a refinement and sugges- 
tiveness of expression, with a pervading 
sense of beauty, which marked the hand and 
heart of an original as well as a highly 
accomplished artist. These qualities were 
quickly recognised, his drawings were eagerly 
sought for, and now, whenever they come into 
the market, fetch very high prices. They 
led to his admission, in 18o6, as an as- 
sociate of the ^Old’ (now Royal) Water 
Colour Society, and to his promotion io full 
membership in 1856. Year by year until 
1870 his drawings formed a conspcuous fea- 
ture in the exhibitions of the society, They 
were few in number, for he worked slowly, 
sparing no pains to bring them up to the 
highest point of completeness, and retarded 
by a serious affection of bis eyes which made 
continuous labour dangerous. Among the 
most conspicuous of these drawings were his 
‘ lostephane,' * Cassandra Fidele, the Muse 
of Venice,' ‘ Faust's First Sight of Margaret,' 
‘ The Meetin^,’ on the Turret Stairs ' (now in 
the National jallery, Dublin), a Ufe-size half- 
length portrait of Mrs. George Murray Smith 
(as powerful in effectas though painted in oil), 
and the portrait (in chalk) of ^ Geor^ Eliot * 
'now in the National Portrait GaHeiy). 
During these years and on to 1874 Burton 
was unremitting in his studies of the history 
of art from its earliest epochs down to 
modem times. The lives as weE as tie 
works of all the great artists were made the 
subject of wide research. To his knowledge 
-of the best literature of Italy, Germany, 
France, and England he was always making 
additions, and in all that concerned the an- 
tiquities of Ireland and its music he kept 
pace with those who had made them their 
^cial study. In 1863 he was elected 
a fellow of the London Society of Anti- 
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qmnritis, where the extent, aiid acenraoyof 
his information made theniHcdvee loK. iu all 
the discussiona in which he tool< part. 

It was a surprise to the outside world 
when, in 1874, I nrton was appointed direc- 
tor of the National Gallery in London hi 
succession to his friend, Sir William Boxall 
[av-] But it was no sunrise to the friends 
'v^o Imew how thorong'ily the st.ndies of 
many years had fitted him for the oflice. 
The choice was a fortunate one for the nation. 
Invested with almost autocratic powcir in 
the expenditure of the liberal sum which for 
many years was voted for tlie purchase of 
additions to the national collection, ho used 
it with a discretion founded upon sound 
knowled:ye, and governed by a ro.solution to 
add to the gallery only the besst works that; 
came into t.ie market. During tho twenty 
years he acted as director, no fewer than 
some 450 foreign, and some liundrod hhig- 
lisli, pictures were added to the collection, 
chiefly by purchase. The foreign pictim^s 
were classified under his direction according 
to the dillei’ent scliools, malting compara- 
tively easy tho study of the progressive de- 
velopment of the painter’s art in ICuropc 
from its infancy onwards. All his thoughts 
and all his time wore devoted to the carii 
and development of the gallery. It was a 
duty to which he sacrificed without a mur- 
mur his personal ambition as an artist. 
Prom the time of lus appointment he laid 
aside his easel, and did not even finish work 
that he had begun and well advanced, or 
turn to account the great store of studios 
which he had made for pictures that would 
have added much to his reputation. By tliis 
renunciation art lost mucfi, but tho country 
gained by it in the formation and arrange- 
ment of a collection which for general ex- 
cellence is unsurpassed, and by reason of its 
excellence has induced the possessors of 
paintings of the highest class to present them 
as ^ifts to fill up gaps in tho co.. lection, and 
still further to augment its reputation. 
Another service of the greatest value he also 
performed in the public interest by a work 
into which he poured the results of the study 
and observation of years : this was a cata- 
logue raisonn6 of the pictures by foreign 
artists, with elaborate biographical and criti- 
cal notices, furnishing in a compendious 
form the information which could not other- 
wise be gained by a student except at the 
cost of infinite labour and expense. Un- 
fortunately this catalogue was issued in an 
uncouth and unwieldy form, which robs it 
of its attractiveness and half its utility. 
The volume, Sir Walter Armstrong writes, 
‘ contains nearly three hundred memoirs of 


tlie ])iiiTit.orH wlioMo works are roprosented on 
the walls, and Mio analysis given of charac- 
ter in (^ach individual iiistanco is as remark- 
able for <H)nC(mt rated power as is thereveren- 
l.ial tributes paid by him to all tho greatest 
olenumts in their gemius. In such writing 
as liiB note.s on Uombrandt and Leonardo 
and Oorn^ggio, we fool that, these ^lassages 
alone wmud siillico as witness to t ie deep 
pomstrativo power of bis mind, the large 
symprithy of his nature with the great old 
mast,ors/ 

1 lur ton^ was IcnigI itod i n 1 884. On his re- 
tirement in 1894 from tl)(3 diri'Ctorship of the 
National Gallery, despite^ the husure now at 
his command he did not nwiime painting nor 
touch again any oC the studies which had for 
more than twmity y(uirs rested in his port- 
folios. ih-(.)bahly tlie increascid weakness of 
his eyesight and the long disuse of his 
brush may have filled him with misgivings, 
and wit.b’a rt^Kolvi^ not to hazard the pro- 
duction of anything below the level of the 
drawing.H of lus youth and middle age. lie 
did not even linisli what a little more labour 
would have made one of lus finest works, 
‘A V'emfi.ian Lady seated at a Balcony,’ 
from which the linen shtuit, thrown by liim 
over it mori^ than tw(mt.y-live years before, 
was removed only art.(u* lu.s death. In 1896 
ho was gratified by having eonforrod upon 
him t.he (h^p'eo of i Jj.l). of Trinity College, 
Dublin. T lough so long absent from Ire- 
land, his hiiart was there to tho last. Always 
roHorvod and rirticont in tho extreme to 
strangers, he enjoyed his favourite studies 
and tho pleasures of a limited social circle 
in which ho was hold in high estoom, till his 
health began to fail in 1899. lie died un- 
married at his house, 4S Argyll Bead, Ken- 
sington, on 1 6 March 1900, and was buried 
on tho 22nd in tho Mount Jerome ceme- 
tery, Dublin, where both his parents already 
rested. 

Tlioro is a portrait of Burton by Wells, 
which is receiviul as a good lilteness of him 
in middle age. There are also several good 
photographs of him. 

[Tamily records ; personal knowledge ; Times, 
27 March 1900; Magazine of Art, May 1900, 
paper by Sir Walter Armstrong.] T. M. 

BURTON, ISABEL, Lpv (1831-1896), 
wife of Sir Richard Francis Burton [q.v.], 
came of an old catholic family. Her father 
was Henry Raymond Arundell, a lineal 
descendant of tlie sixth Baron Arundell of 
W ardour. She was thus able to claim, while 
living at Trieste, the rank of Griifin, in virtue 
of her descent from the first Baron Arundell 
of Wardour, “who. had been created an 
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liereditai'y count or the Holy Romaii Empire. 
Her mother was a sister of the first Baron 
Gerard. 

She was horn in London, at 14 Great Cum- 
herland Place, on 20 March 1831, and edu- 
cated in the convent of the Canonesses of the 
Holy Sepulchre, near Chelmsford, and after- 
wards at Boulogne, where she first met Burton 
in 1861, and forthwith formed a romantic 
attachment for him. They met again in 1856, 
from which time their engagement may be 
said to date, though it was never recognised 
by her parents. It was not until 1861 that 
she consented to marry him without their 
approval, and then only after she had ob- 
tained a dispensation for a mixed marriage 
from Cardinal Wiseman, who was made ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances of the 
case. They were married at the Royal Ba- 
varian Chapel, AVarwick Street, on 22 Jan. 
1861, the ceremony being performed by Br. 
Hearn, the cardinal’s vicar-general, in the 
necessary presence of the civil registrar. 
Henceforth she shared her husband’s life in 
travel and in literature so far as a woman 
could. She became his secretary and his aide- 
de-camp. She rode and swam and fenced with 
him. When Burton was recalled from Dama^ 
cus he wrote to his wife the following laconic 
note ; ‘ Ordered off ; pay, pack, and follow.^ 
Except in the case of ‘ The Arabian Nights,* 
she was usually her husband’s amanuensis, 
and saw many of his books through the 
press. He encouraged her to write on her 
own account. ^ Inner Life of Syria’ (2 vols. 
187r5 ; 2nd edit. 1879) and ‘ Arabia, Egypt, 
India’ (1879) are mainly her work, with 
contributions from her husband. Her name 
also appears as nominal editor of his ‘Ca- 
moens,’ and as author of ‘ The Reviewer 
Reviewed’ appended to vol. iv. The method 
adopted for issuing ‘The Arabian Nights’ 
to private subscribers was devised by her, 
and she deserves all the credit for its financial 
success. Her own ‘household’ edition of 
the work resulted in loss [see under Bmi- 
TON, Sir Richard Francis]. At Trieste one 
of her chief interests was to manage a local 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 

Lady Burton’s constant efforts to farther 
her husband’s career, in the press and throu h 
semi-official channels, were not always judi- 
cious. She regarded him as the greatest 
and least appreciated Enghshman of his 
time. He requited her devotion by extend- 
ing to her absolute confidence, such as no 
male friend obtained from him, though even 
to her he did not soften the angularities of 
his character. During the last years of his 
life she proved herself a devoted nurse. 


After his death she lived solely for his 
memory. She took a cottage close to his 
tomb at Mortlake, where she was glad to 
receive his friends. All her time was spent 
in writing his biogranhy, and in preparing 
a memorial edition oi his works. In this 
duty she would accept neither assistance 
nor advice. Though partly based upon auto- 
biographical reminiscences dictated by Bur- 
ton himself, andaJso UDon his "orirate j ournals, 
her biography (2 vo.s. 1893) was not ad- 
mitted by nis surviving relatives to be the 
true story of his life. The glamour which 
tended to distort her vision is yet more 
marked in her own autobiography, which 
was edited by Mr. W. H. Wilkins in 1897, 

In 1891 Lady Burton received a *^ension 
of 150?- on the civil list. She died on 
22 March 1896 in a house in Baker Street, 
which she shared with a widowed sister, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, and she was buried by the 
side of her husband in the mausoleum tent 
in Mortlake cemetery. 

[The Romance of Isabel Lady Burton, edited 
by W. H. Wilkins, 1897.] J. S. C. 

BURTON, Sir RICHARD FRANCIS 
(1821-1890), esmlorer and scholar, was the 
eldest son of Colonel Joseph Netterville 
Burton of the 36th regiment. His mtemal 
grandfather was the Rev. Edward Burton, 
rector of Tuam, and owner of an estate in 
CO. Galway. The family originally came 
from Shap in Westmoreland. His mother 
was Martha Beckwith, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard Baker of Barham House, 
Hertfordshire. . Hia parents led a nomadic 
life, and his father seems to have been a 
thorough Irishman at heart. In his youth 
he had seen service in Sicily under Sir John 
Moore, and was for some years stationed in 
Italy. Shortly after his marria-e (in 1819) 
he retired from the anuT, anu ultimately 
died at Bath in 1857. £e had three chil- 
dren, of whom a daughter married General 
Sir Heniy William Stisted [c. v.], and the 
younger son (Edward Joseph Netterville) 
became a obtain in the S7th regiment. 

Richard Francis Burton was bom at Bar- 
ham House (the residence of his maternal 
grandfather) on 19 March 1821, and was 
baptised in the parish church of Elstree. 
He never had any regular education. When 
about five he was taken abr^d bv his parents, 
who, according to the fashion oz those days, 
wandered over the continent, staying some- 
times for a few years, sometimes for a few 
months, at such places as Tours, Blois, Pau, 
Pisa, Rome, and Naples. For a short- while, 
in 1829, he was placed at the well-known 
preparatory schoo^ of the Rev. D. G. Dela- 
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f(i88U, in lliclimond, wliore he was iniauraiile, 
and dtiring tho later time a travolling- tutor 
was proTided for the two boys in the -oorson 
of an Oxford under{?raduate, IL It. )iv)re, 
afterwards rector of ShelUn< 5 l\)rd, whom t. icy 
seem to have treated had-y. Such laiow- 
ledge as he acquired was picked up from 
French and Italian masters, or from less 
reputable sources. As a hoy he learnt col- 
loquially half a dozen languages and dialects, 
and also the use of the small-sword. A 
cosmopolitan he remained to the last. 

The father had destined both his sons for 
the church, and so, while the younger was 
entered at Cambridge, .Richard Francis ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
19 Nov. 1840, when already well on in his 
twentieth year. Before getting rooms in 
college, he lived for a short time in the. house 
of Dr. William Alexander C4reenhip [(B v. 
Siippl.], then physician to the Radcliilh in- 
firmary. Here he met ,Tohn Henry Newman, 
whoso churchwarden Dr. Greenhill was, and 
also Dr. Arnold of Rugby, tt was Dr. Green- 
hill who started him in the study of Arabic, 
by introducing him to Don Puscual de ( lay an- 
gos, the Spanish scholar. Burton’s acadi'.mical 
career was limited to five terms, or little mens 
than one year, W ith h is contiti ental (^lucat iot i 
and his obstinate temper, he was not likely 
to conform to the monastic conventions thoti 
-Kevailing at Oxford. The only place where 
jie was really at his ease seems to have heem 
the newly opened gymnasium of Archibald 
Maclaren. Many of tluj stories current of 
his wildness are probably exaggerated. Tt 
is certain that he deliberately contrived to 
be rusticated, iu order that ho might achie.vo 
his ambition of going into the army instead 
of the church. In after life ho newer re- 

f arded the university as an vr:Jmta mmrea. 
[e was glad to revisit Oxford, to point out 
his former rooms in college, and to call on 
one of his old tutors, tihe Ilcv. Thomas 
Short. 

At the beginning of 1842, when the first 
Afghan war was still unfinished, there was 
litt. e difficulty in obtaining for Burton the 
cadetship that he desired in the Indian army. 
He set sail fpr India round the tJapo on 
18 June 1842, accompanied by a bull terrier 
of the Oxford breed, aud lanced at Bombay 
on 28 Oct. He was forthwith posted as 
ensign to the 18th regiment of tho .Bombay 
native infantry, on the cadre of which ho 
remained (rising to the rank of captain) until 
he accented a consular appointment in 1861. 
His miitary service in India was confined 
to seven years. His first station was Baroda, 
the capital of a native principality in Gujarat, 
ruled by a Maratha chief known as the 


Gaikwar. ^ ^ Hero lie initiated himself into 
oriental life, quickly passing examinations 
in Hindustani and Gujarathi, which qua- 
lified him for tho post of regimental inter- 
preter within a year, and practising swords- 
manship, wrestling, and riding with the 
aoiioys. At the end of 1843 tae regiment 
moved to Sind. Barton was fortunate in 
getting into the good graces of Sir Charles 
Napier, tho governor, one of the few men 
whom lie regarded as a hero. While his regi- 
ment languished iu piistilential quarters ue 
was appo ntt\d assistant in the Sind survey, 
under his friend Captain Scott, nephew of Sir 
Walter. This was tlm formative period of 
Burl.on’s life, during which tho process of 
initiation iut,o orientalism, begun at Baroda, 
was porfoctecl. For somc^ three years off and 
on ho had a commission to wander about 
what is still the most purely Muhammadan 
province in India. Having learnt all that 
-10 could from the regimental 7mmhi and 
the regimen lial pandit, lie now attached to 
himself private toachors, in whose company 
ho lived for weeks t.ho lilh of a native, or — 
as his brother otliccrs *exproflsod it — ^like a 
* white nigger.’ Tho intimate familiarity 
with Muhammadan manners and customs 
thus ac( uirtnl was afterwards of service to 
him in .lis adventurous journey to Meccah 
and in annotating the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ A 
-irivai-o re.port on certiain features of native 
-ifo, which he wrote at the request of Sir 
Charh^s Napier, rcuiched tho secretariat at 
Bombay, and undoubtedly interfered with 
his official advancement. During this period 
he qualified in foim more languages— Ma- 
rathi, Sindhi, .Punjabi, and l^ersian— and 
also studied Arabic, Sanskrit, and Pushtu, 
the language of tho Afghans, To Burton’s 
vigorous mind tho acquisition of a new 
language was like the acquisition of a new 
feat, of gymnastics, to he gained by resolute 
“)orsoveranc(^. Ihit languages were valued 
■^ly him only as a key to thought. Arabic 
o")en(^d to him tho Koran, Persian the mystic 
piilosophy of Suli-ism. He even practised 
tho ridigiouR exorcises and ceremonies of 
Islam in order that ho might penetrate to the 
heart of Musalman theology. 

The routine of his life was twice broken 
by the hope of active service, which he was 
destined never to sea* In January 1846 he 
rejoined his regiment, which had been ordered 
to take part in the first Sikh war ; but peace 
was proclaimed before the force from Smd 
entered the Punjab, Again, wh®n "bhe 
second Sikh war broke out in April 184o, 
he volunteered his services as interpreter, 
but his application was refused. Between 
these dates he had taken two years’ leave to 
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recruit liis healtli on tlie Nilgiri Hills. As 
a matter of fact tlie two years were cut 
down to six months, during which he found 
time to visit Goa and form his first acquain- 
tance with the language of Camoens. Soon 
afterwards his health broke down. His 
work in the sandy deserts of Sind had 
brought on ophthalmia, combined with other 
ailments, a ainst which a bitter sense of 
disappointed, ambition prevented him from 
struggling. Nursed by a faithful Sindian 
servant he sailed for England, again round 
the Cape, in May 1849, bringing with him a 
large collection of oriental manuscripts and 
curios, and the materials for no less than 
four books about India. 

Burton’s first publications were three 
•Dapers in the ^Journal’ of the Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society : ‘ A Grammar 
of the Jataki or Belochki Dialect,’ ^ A Gram- 
mar of the Multani Language,’ and ‘ Critical 
Remarks on Dr. Dorn’s Chrestomathy of 
Pushtu, or the Afghan Dialect’ (all 1849). 
Though falling short of the modern stan- 
dard, these are remarkable productions for a 
young man without any philological train- 
ing. On his return to , fen gland he brought 
out in one year (1861) ‘ &nd, or the Un- 
happy Valley ’ (2 vols.) ; ‘ Sind, and the 
Races that inhabit the Valley of the Indus,’ 
which are still valued as books of refer- 
ence I and ‘ Goa and the Blue Mountains,’ 
a marvellous record of a six months’ trip. 
He also published ^Falconry in the Valley 
of the Indus ’ (1852) and ^ A Complete Sys- 
tem of Bayonet Exercise’ (1868), which 
failed to win the approval of the military 
authorities. His leave was spent in the 
company of his relatives, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, partly in England and 
partly on the continent. At Malvern he 
was one of the earliest to try the hydropathic 
system of treatment. At Boulogne he gained 
the d?'evet de pointe in the fencing school, 
which gave him the qualification of maitre 
d'armeSf as he afterwards styled himself on 
the title-page of the ' Book of the^ Sword.’ 
At Boulogne, also, he first saw his future 
wife, then a girl of nineteen. 

During nearly four years at home Burton 
did not allow his orientalism to rust, and 
continued to cherish his dream of a pil- 
grimage to Meceah. At one time he formed 
the larger ■oroject of traversing the peninsula 
of Arabia from sea to sea, and obtained the 
support of the Royal Geographical Society 
for this enterprise. But the directors of 
the East India Company refused the three 
years’ leave required. All they would grant 
was an additional - furlough of twelve 
months, * that he might pursue his Arabic 


studies in lands where the language is best 
learned.’ From the moment of leaving 
London (in April 1853) Burton adopted a 
disguise : first as a Persian Mirza, then as a 
Dervish, and finally as a Pathan, or Indian- 
born Afghan, educated at Rangoon as a 
hakim or doctor. The name that he took 
was Al-Haj ( = the pilgrim) Abdullah, as 
he used ever afterwards to sign himself in 
Arabic characters. From Southampton he 
went to Egypt, this being his first visit to 
that country which he afterwards knew so 
well. The actual pilgrimage began with a 
journey on camel-back from Cairo to Suez, 
Then followed twelve days in a pilgrim ship 
on the Red Sea from Suez to Yambu, the port 
of El-Medinah. So far the only risk was from 
detection by his companions. Now came the 
dangers of the inland road, infested by Beda- 
win robbers. The journey from Yambu to El- 
Medinah, thence to Meccah, and finally to the 
sea again at Jeddah, occupied altogether from 
17 July to 23 Sept., including some days 
spent in rest, and many more in devotional 
exercises. From Jeddah Burton returned 
to Egypt in a British steamer, intending* to 
start afresh for the interior of Arabia ma 
Muwaylah. But this second project w^ 
frustrated by ill-health, which kept him in 
E^ypt until his period of furlough was 
exhausted. The manuscript of his * Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah ’ (1855, 3 vols.) was sent home 
from India, and seen through the press by a 
friend in England. It is deservedly the 
most popular of Burton’s books, having 
passed tlrough four editions. As a story 
of hold adventure, and as lifting a veil from 
the unknown, its interest wiL never fade. 
But it cannot be called easy reading. The 
author, as his manner was, has crowded into 
it too much, and presumes on the ignorance 
of his readers. It has been doubted whether 
Burton’s disguise was never penetrated 
during the pilgrimage, even by his two 
servants. Fie himself always denied the 
widespread story that he had to kill a naan 
who detected him performing p operation 
of nature in a non-oriental fashion. 

Burton now returned to India for a brief 
period of regimental duty. The naiddle of 
_854, however, found him back again in the 
Red Sea, with leave from the Bom^y 
government to explore Somaliland. His 
ambition was to penetrate through the 
mountains to the upper waters of the Nile. 
On this occasion he had four comrades, John 

Hanning Speke[q.v.‘andHeme ofthe Indian 

army, and Stroyan or the Indian navy. Be- 
fore starting with them, Burton set out alone 
on a pioneer trip to Harar, the inland capital 
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of the country, wliicli no European had ever 
visited. On this occiision he assumed the 
disguise of an Arab merchant, but when 
once within the city he disclosed himself to 
the Amir. The success of this adventure 
perhaps encouraged him to neglect neces- 
sary precautions when the regular expedition 
was organised. While still near the port 
of Berberah the camp was attached one 
night by the Somalis. Stroyan was killed ; 
S-?ehe was wounded in no less than eleven 
p'aces ; Burton^s face was transfixed by a 
spear from cheek to cheek ; Herne alone 
escaped unhurt. The party could do nothing 
but return to Aden, whence Burton pro- 
ceeded to England on sick certificate. While 
under treatment for his wound he wrote 
* First Footsteps in East Africa ’ (1856), and 
attain met his future wife. As soon as he 
had recovered he volunteered for the Crimea, 
where he spent a year from October 1856. 
His only appointment was that of chief of 
the staff to General Beatson, an old Indian 
officer of fiery temper, in command of a 
large body of irregular cavalry, known as 
‘Bashi-Buzouks,’ who were stationed at the 
Dardanelles, far from the seat of war. 
Here Burton submitted to Lord Stratford de 
. lledcliffe two characteristic schemes— one 
for the relief of Kars, the other for raising 
the Caucasus under Schamyl in the rear of 
the Russians— but nothing came of either. 
When General Beatson was dismissed from 
his command Burton also resigned and re- 
turned to England. 

Meanwhile arrangements had been made 
with the Royal Geographical Society that 
Burton should lead an explorinT expedition 
into Central Africa, with Spexe as second 
in command. The government gave a ?rant 
of 1,000/. towards the expenses, and the 
East India Company allowed its officers 
two years* leave. Tnis was the first serious 
attempt undertaken to discover the sources 
of the Nile. Little more was then known 
about Central Africa than in the days of 
Ptolemy. German missionaries had caught 
sight of the Mountains of the Moon, and 
had brought back native stories of the 
existence of a great lake. It was Burton’s 
business to find this great lake, by a route 
never before trodden by white feet. The 
expedition may be said to have lasted 
altogether for two years and a half. Burton 
left England in October 1866, and did not 
return until May 1859. He had to go first 
to Bombay to report himself to the local 
government. Some months were occu"pied 
in a preliminary exploration of the mainland 
near Zanzibar, which was to be the scene of 
preparation and the point of departure. 


The actual start from the coast was made at 
the end of June 1857. After incredible 
difficulties and hardships, due as much to 
the untrustworthiness of their followers as 
to opposition from native tribes, Lake 
Tanganyika, the largest of the Central 
African lakes, was seen on 14 Feb. 1858. 
About three months were spent on the 
shores of the lake, and on 26 May the return 
journey was commenced. On the way back 
Speke was detached to verify reports of 
another lake to the northward, which he 
sighted from a distance, and surmised to be 
the true source of the Nile. This lake is 
the Victoria Nyanza, and Speke’s surmise 
was proved to he correct by his subsequent 
expedition in company with James Augus- 
tus Grant [q. v. Suppl.] Tanganyika only 
supplies one of the head-waters of the 
Congo. A difference on this hydrographical 
question led to an unfortunate estrangement 
between the two travellers. They returned 
together to Zanzibar in March 1859. S-oeke 
proceeded in advance to England, while Bur- 
ton was delayed by illness at Aden. When 
at last he arrived in London he found that 
another expedition had already been deter- 
mined on, in which he was to have no part. 
He had to be content with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s medal, and with writing 
an account of his own expedition, under the 
title of ‘The Lake Regions of Eij^uatorial 
Africa ’ (1 860, 2 vols.) He also nlled an 
entire volume (xxxiii.) o'f the ‘Journal of 
the Geographical Society.’ 

Burton’s plan of life was now entirely 
unsettled, iiis engagement to his future 
wife, which may be said to date from before 
his expedition to Central Africa, was not 
recognised by her family. There seemed to 
be no career for him eit^-xer in India or as an 
explorer. But he could not rest from travel. 
The court of directors again gave him what- 
ever leave he asked ; and in the summer of 
1860 he set off on a rapid run across North 
America, with the special object of studyin^' 
the Mormons at Salt Lake city.^ This, o: 
course, resulted in a book, ‘ The City of the 
Saints’ (1861), which is characterised by 
much plain speaking. Within a month of 
his return Isabel Arundell consented to 
marry him without her parents’ knowledge 
[see Bxtbton, Isa.bel, Lady], The wedding 
took olace "irivately, in a Roman catholic 
chapel, on 22 Jan, 1861 . The Ar undell family 
were soon reconciled, and neither party ever 
regretted the step. In thc^ following March 
Burton accepted the appointment of consul 
at Fernando Po, which resulted in his being, 
struck off the Indian army, without half-pay 
or even the legal right to call himself captain^ 
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About tbis time, too, he was unfortunate 
enough to lose all his oriental manuscripts 
and other collections through a fire at the 
warehouse where they had been stored. 

Burton spent four years on the west coast 
of Africa, ^ the white man’s grave,’ whither 
his newly married wife was unable to ac- 
company him, though she occasionally took 
up her residence at Madeira. His head- 
quarters were at the Spanish island of Fer- 
nando Po, but his jurisdiction stretched for 
some six hundred miles along the Bights of 
Biafra and Benin, including the mouths of 
the Is iger. He performed his duties as British 
consul with vigour and popularity. He found 
it easy to get on with Spanish and French 
officials, with traders from Liverpool, and 
with the indigenous negro — perhaps not so 
easy to get on with missionaries of aH sorts, 
though his troubles with these have been 
exaggerated. His explorations extended be- 
yond his consular Jurisdiction. He was the 
first to climb the Cameroon mountains and 
point out their value as a sanatorium for 
jiuropeans. He ascended the Congo river as 
far as the Yellala falls. He visited the French 
settlement of Gaboon, then famous by the 
relations of Du Chaillu, but he failed in his 
ambition of bag'-ing a gorilla. He also paid 
visits to Abeoxuta and Benin, where he 
searched in vain for the bones of Belzoni. 
Twice he went to the capital of the king of 
Dahome, the second time on an official mis- 
sion from the British ’overnment. Some 
account of what he did and saw may be 
read in half a dozen books : ‘ Wanderings in 
West Africa ’ (1863, 2 vols.), * Abeokuta and 
the Cameroons’ (also 1863, 2 vols.), ‘A 
Mission to Gelele, Kin ' of Dahome’ (1864, 
2 vols. ; new edit. 1893), ^ Wit and Wisdom 
from West Africa; a Collection of 2,859 
Proverbs, being an Attempt to make the 
Africans delineate themselves ’ (1866), and 
‘Gorilla Land, or the Cataracts of the 
Congo ’ (1875, 2 vols.) But a good deal of 
what he wrote at this time appeared only in 
the transactions of learned societies or still 
remains in manuscript. In 1864 he visited 
England to attend the meeting of the British 
Association at Bath. In April 1866, when 
again in England, he was entertained at a 
ublic dinner in London, over which Lord 
tanley (afterwards Earl Derby) presided. 
Later in the same year he was transferred to 
the consulship of Santos, the port of Sao 
Paulo in Brazil, where his wife could live 
with him. 

Another period of four years was spent in 
South America. There was a vice-consul at 
Santos, so that Burton was free to roam. 
In company with his wife he visited the 
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gold and diamond mines of inland Brazil, 
returning alone to the coast by an adven- 
turoi^ voyage of fifteen hundred miles down 
the river Sao Francisco. With a semi-offi- 
cial mission from the British government, 
he was on two occasions (1868 and 1869) a 
witness of the desperate struggle maintained 
by Lopez, ffictator of Paraguay, against the 
allied armies of Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic. He crossed the Andes to see 
Peru and Chile, returning through the Straits 
of Magellan. At Lima he had heard the 
welcome news of his appointment to the 
consulship at Damascus, and he hurried 
home to England. This South American 
period was comparatively unimportant in 
Burton’s life, except for bringing hack to 
him the language of Camoens. It resulted 
in two books ; ‘ Explorations of the High- 
lands of the Brazil’ (1869, 2 vols.)aEd ‘ Letters 
from the Battlefields of Paraguay’ (1870). 
Somewhat later he edited ‘ The Cautivity of 
Hans Stade among the Wild «ribes of 
Eastern Brazil’ for the Hakluyt Society 
(1874), and translated ‘ Gerber’s Province of 
Minas Geraes ’ for the Geographical Society 
(1875). 

Damascus had been the goal of Burton’s 
ambition since first entering the consular 
service, as restoring him to his beloved East 
and perchance leading to higher things. He 
was fated to stay there less than two years, 
and then to leave under a cloud. He arrived 
in October 1869, being followed three months 
later by his wife. At first all went well. 
Both of them enjoyed the free life of Syria, 
as if on a second wedding tour. They fixed 
their residence in a suburb of Damascus, 
which supplied a model for Lord Leighton’s 
oriental court at Kensington. Their summer 
c uarters were in a village on the slope of the 
Anti-Libanus, about twenty-seven miles 
from the city. Together they roamed about 
the country in oriental style, visiting Pal- 
myra and Baalbek, and making a loi^ stay 
at Jerusalem, Burton’s more scientinc ex- 
plorations were conducted in company with 
Tyrwhitt Drake and Edward Henry Palmer 
[q. v.', in the course of which were discovered 
the first known Hittite antiquities. This 
idyllic life was suddenly cut short in August 
1871 by a letter of recall. The true cause 
why Burton was superseded remains hidden 
in the archives of the foreign office. It is 
easy to conecture some of the contributory 
reasons. 5[e had made enemies of the 
Damascus Jews, who claimed to be British 
subjects, and had powerful supporters among 
their co-religionists in England. ^ He had 
got into an awkward scuffle with some 
Greeks at Kazareth. He had failed to get 
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on either with his official superior, the British 
consul-general at Beyroat, or with the 
Turkish governor of Syria. Above all, his 
wife had mixed herself up with an un- 
orthodox, if not semi-catholic, movement 
among the Muhammadans of Damascus. 
There may have been more behind to explain 
the abruptness of the dismissal. Burton 
claimed to have justified himself at the 
foreign office, but he received no official 
compensation. After about a year’s sus- 
pense, during which he made a trip to Ice- 
_and, he was appointed to the consulship of 
Trieste, vacant by the death of Charles Lever, 
where it was thought he could do no mis- 
chief. The Damascus period was not very 
fertile in literature. To the ‘ Journal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society ’ he contributed ‘ Pro- 
veroia Oommunia Syriaca ’ (1871), and with 
C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake he wrote * Unexplored 
Syria ^ (1872, 2 vols.) He left it to his wife 
to publish ^ Inner Life of Syria' (1875, 2 
vols.), which contains much of himself. 

^ Trieste was Burton's home from 1872 till 
his death, though it must be admitted that 
he was not always to be found at home. 
The foreign office was as generous to him in 
the matter of leave as the Indian govern- 
ment had formerly been. He began by ex- 
ploring' the Roman ruins and prehistoric 
caster, ieri of Istria. Then he went further 
afield to the Etruscan antiquities of Bologna. 
During the first four montks of 1876 he took 
his wife to India, renewing his memories of 
Jeddah and Aden, of Sind and Goa. At 
Suez he fell in with one of his old -fellow- 
pilgrims, who awakened in his mind dreams 
of gold in Midian. Thither he proceeded at 
the end of 1877, with official support from 
the Khedive of Egypt, For months he con- 
ducted geological surveys in territory hitherto 
unexplored and infested by wild Bedawin 
tribes. The results seemed to promise suc- 
cess, bnij changes in the government of 
Egypt frustrated Burton's hopes. In the 
winter of 1881-2 he set out to the Gold 
Coast for gold in company with a younger 
African explorer, Captain Verney Lovett 
Cameron [q. v. Suppl.^ Gold they found in 
plenty, though they brought back none for 
themselves, ^ Each of these expeditions has 
its record in a book. In 1876 appeared 
^Etruscan Bologna, a {Study;' in 1877 
* Sind Revisited ; ' in 1878 * The Gold Mines 
of Midian ; ’ in 1879 ' The Land of Midian 
Revisited' (3 vols. 8vo), and in 1883 'To 
the Gold Coast for Gold ' (2 vols. 8vo). His 
last undertaking of all was a commission 
from the foreign office to search for the 
murderers of his old friend Palmer see 
PaIjMeb, Edwakd Heney], 


Burton now recognised that his day for 
exploration was over. Henceforth he de- 
voted himself to literature, working up the 
materials which he had spent a lifetime in 
accumulating. Tliis ripe fruit of his old a -e 
falls under three heads. The first to taxe 
shape was his work on Oamoens, which was 
projected to fill no less than ten volumes. 
„Iis English rendering of the ‘ Lusiads ' ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1880, followed in 
the next year by a life and commentary in 
two volumes, and somewhat later (1884) by 
two more volumes of ' Lyricks,' &c. Burton 
was attracted to Camoens as the mouthpiece 
of the romantic period of discovery in the 
Indian Ocean. The voyages, the misfor- 
tunes, the chivalry, the patriotism of the 
poet were to him those of a brother adven- 
turer. In his spirited sketch of the life and 
character of Camoens it is not presumptuous 
to read between the lines allusions to his 
own career.^ This sympathy breathes throu h 
his translation of the I'ortuguese epic, which, 
though not a popular success, won the en- 
thusiastic approval of the few competent 
critics. It represents the result of long 
labour and revision, having been begun at 
Goa in 1847 and continued in Brazil. It is, 
no doubt, the work of a scholar rather than 
of a poet. Burton's aim was to present to 
modern English readers as much m might 
be of the intluence that Oamoens has exer- 
cised for three centuries upon the Portu- 
guese. With this object he set himself to 
the task of grappling with every difficulty 
and obscurity in the original. Not only the 
metre and the rhetorica- style, but even the 
not infrequent archaisms and harshnesses 
have been preserved with marvellous fidelity. 
What to the unimaginative may seem 
nothing hut a tour de force is in truth the 
highest manifestation of the translator’s 
art. 

Burton's second groat work was to be 
'The Book of the Sword,' giving a history 
of the weapon and its use in all countries 
from the earliest times. The arme blanche^ 
as he liked to call it, had always had a fasci- 
nation for him since his youthful days on 
the continent. He collected a great deal of 
the literature, and inspected the armouries 
of Europe and India. To his encyclopaedic 
mind the subject began with the first 
weapon fashioned by the simian ancestors of 
man, started afresh with the invention of 
metallurgy (which he assigned to the Nile 
valley), henceforth coinciced with^ the his- 
tory of military prowess until the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, finally ending with the 
duello when the sword became a defensive 
weapon. All this and much more was 
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sketched out in three volumes, of which only 
the first was destined to appear (1884). De- 
spite the advantages of handsome print and 
numerous illustrations, it fell almost still- 
born from the press. It deals mainly with 
the archaeology of the subject, and in archaeo- 
logy Burton took a perverse pleasure in 
being heterodox. It remains a splendid 
torso, a monument of erudition, abounding 
with speculative theories, which subsequent 
research is as likely to confirm as to refute. 

Of Burton’s translation of ‘ The Arabian 
Nights ’ it is difficult to speak freely. "While 
the ‘ Camoens ’ was only a mcces d^estime, 
and ‘ The Book of the Sword ’ little short of 
a failure, the private circulation of ^^The 
Book of a Thousand Nights and a Night’ 
(1885-6, 10 vols.), with the * Sup-plemental 
Nights ’ (1887-8, 5 vols.), brought to the 
author a profit of about 10,000/., which en- 
abled him to spend his declininj years in 
comparative luxury. This much at least 
may be said in justification of some of the 
baits that he held out to the purchaser. Por 
it would be absurd to ignore the fact that 
the attraction lay not so much in the trans- 
lation as in the notes and the terminal essay, 
where certain subjects of curiosity are dis- 
cussed with naked freedom. Burton was 
but following the example of many classical 
scholars of high repute, and indulgin, • a 
taste which is more widespread than modem 
prudery will allow. In his case something 
more may be urged. The whole of his life 
was a protest against social conventions. 
Much of it was spent in the East, where the 
intercourse between men and women is more 
according to nature, and things are called 
by plain names. Add to this Burton’s m- 
satiable curiosity, which had impelled him 
to investigate all that concerns humanity in 
four continents. 

So much for the ‘ anthropological ’ notes. 
The translation itself, with very slight re- 
vision, was reissued by his wife * for house- 
hold reading’ (1887-8, 6 vols.) The book 
had been the companion of his early travels 
in Arabia and Eastern Africa, where he saw 
with his own eyes how faithful was its por- 
traiture of oriental thought and manners. 
He intended the translation to be a legacy 
to his countrymen, of whose imperial mis- 
sion he was ever mindful, and to perjwtuate 
the fruit of his own oriental experiences, 
which are never likely to ^ repeated. Bur- 
ton was three parts an oriental at heart, as 
is shown most plainly in his mystical poem 
‘ The Kasidah ’ (1880 ; 2nd edit. 1894), which 
contains the fullest revelation that he ever 
made of himself. In his ‘ Arabian Nights 
he stands forth as the interpreter o: the 


East to the West, with unique qualifications. 
Though the language was almost as familiar 
to him as his mother tongue, he laboured 
like a scholar over the various versions and 
manuscripts. Originally he had proposed to 
translate only the numerous metrical pas- 
sages with which the text is interspersed, 
leaving the prose to an old Aden friend, 
Dr. Steinhauser. But when this friend 
died, and nothing was found of his manu- 
script, he took the whole task upon his own 
shoulders. By a fortunate accident the 
hitherto unkn own Arabic original of two of 
the most familiar tales, ‘ Alladin ’ and ^ Ali 
Baba,’ came to light in time to be incor- 
porated in the * Supplemental Nights.’ Of 
the merit of Burton’s translation no two 
opinions have been expressed. The quaint- 
nesses of expression that some have found 
fault with in the * Lusiads ’ are here not out 
of place, since they reproduce the topsy- 
turvy world of the original. If an eastern 
story-teller could have written in English 
he would write very much as Burton has 
done. A translator can expect no higher 
praise. 

^Tiile Burton was still engaged on 'The 
Arabian Nights,’ his health finally failed. 
Hitherto his superb constitution had enabled 
him to shake off the attacks of fever ^d 
other tropical complaints acquired during 
his travels. But from 1883 onwards he was 
a victim to gout. In the ^rii^ of 1887, 
when he was staying on the l^viera, alarm- 
ing symptoms developed, and never after- 
wards could he dispense with the personal 
attendance of a doctor. He continued his 
wandering habits almost to the last. During 
a trip to Tangier in the winter of 188^ he 
was cheered by a letter from Lord Salisbury 
announcing his nomination as K.G.M.G., 
though he would have preferred the rever- 
sion of the consul-generalship at Morocco. 
He was never actually knighted, and only 
wore his star at an official dinner at Tri^te 
on the occasion of the queen’s jubilee. He 
paid frequent visits to England, and travelled 
through Switzerland and Tyrol in the vain 
search for health. If he had lived^ till 
March 1891 he would have become entitled 
to a consular pension, but the foreign office 
refused to anticipate his full term of service. 
In the autumn of 1890 he returned to Trieste, 
and there he died on 20 Oct., worn out 
before he had finished his seventieth year. 
While he was m his death agony, his ^e 
called in a priest to administer the last rites 
of the Boman church, and brought his 
body home to be buxieid, witha foil religious 
ceremonial, in the catholic cemetery at 
Mortlake,ottl5Junel89L His monument 
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consists of a white marble mausoleum, 
sculptured in the form of an Arab tent, the 
cost of which was partly defrayed by public 
subscription. Within is a massive sarco- 
phagus, with a cross on the lid, placed before 
a consecrated altar. 

Burton lived a full life, which recalls the 
Elizabethan age of adventure. Considering 
only his explorations, few have traversed a 
larger portion of the earth’s little-lcnown 
s")aces, and none with more observant eyes. 
Us achievement as a writer is scarcely ess 
remarkable. His total output amounts to 
more than fifty volumes, some of consider- 
able dimensions. Though all are not litera- 
ture, they all represent hard work and are the 
product of an original brain. A good deal 
more lies buried in the ‘Transactions’ of 
learned societies and in current periodicals, 
for Burton was prodigal with his pen. In 
addition, he left behind large quantities of 
literary material, of which his widow failed 
to make proper use. Behind the traveller and 
the author there emerges the figure of a man 
who dared to be ever true to .limsolf. His 
career was all of his own making. No physi- 
cal hardships could daunt his resolution ; no 
discouragements could permanently sour liis 
temper. Probably no one knew every facet 
of his strange character, certainly not his 
wife. But those who knew him best admired 
him most. He was ever ready to assist, from 
the stores of his own experience, young ex- 
plorers and young students; but liere, as in 
all else, he was impatient of pretentiousness 
and sciolism. His virile and self-centred per- 
sonality stamped everything he said or wrote. 
No one could meet him without being con- 
vinced of his sincerity. He concealed no- 
thing; he boasted of nothing. Such as cir- 
cumstances had made him, he bore himself 
to all the world : a man of his hands from his 
youth, a philosopher in his old age ; a good 
hater, but none the less a staunch friend. 

The face was characteristic of the man. 
Burned by the sun and scarred with wounds, 
he looked like one who knew not what fear 
meant. His mouth was hard, hut not sensual ; 
his nose and chin strongly outlined. His eyes, 
when in repose, had a far-away look; hut 
they could flash with passion or soften in 
sympathy. The robustness of his frame was 
shown by a herculean chest and shoulders, 
which made him look shorter than his actual 
• height. His hands and feet were -jarticularly 
small. His gestures were dignified, and his 
manners^ marked by old-world courtesy. 
Lord Lei ‘hton’s portrait of him, taken in 
middle lire, is well known. Another picture, 
painted by Fran(jois Jacquand at Boulogne 
1862, representing him as a young man 


in the uniform of his Bombay regiment, is 
now in the posscission of his sister^s family. 
A cast of his luce and bust, taken after deathj 
did not turn out satisfactorily. 

Burton appointed his wife to be his literary 
executor, with absolute control over every- 
thing that he Mt behind. Among her first 
acts was to burn the m?inuscript of a trans- 
lation of an Arabic work called ‘ The Scented 
Garden,’ which, with elaborate annotations 
of the same sort as those appended to ‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’ had occupied the last year 
of his life. After she had finished his 
biography she lik(3wise destroyed his private 
diaries. And by her own will she forbad 
anything of his to be published without the 
express sanction of the secretary of the 
National Vigilance Society. She iid, how- 
ever, permit the appearance of his transla- 
tion from the original Neapolitan dialect of 
the ‘rentamerouo ’ of BasLe (1893,2 vols.), 
and of his verse rendering of ‘Catullus’ 
(1 80-1). There has also beenpublished, under 
the editorship of Mr. W. II. Wilkins, a not 
very valuable posthumous treatise on ‘ The 
Jew, the Gipsy, and El Islam ’ (1897). Lady 
Burton further commenced a ‘ memorial edi- 
tion ’ of her husband’s bettor-known works, 
of which seven volumes appeared before her 
death. 

[‘ The Life of Sir Itichard Burton, by his Wife, 
Isabel Lady Burt-oii’ (2 vols. 1898, 2nd ed. by 
W. IL Wilkins, ISOS'), requires to be corrected 
in some respects by ‘ The True Life of Capt. Sir 
lUchard F. Burton,’ written by his niece, 
Georgiana M. Stistod, with the authority and 
approval of the Burton family ( 1806). Kg- 
foronce may also bo made to ‘ A Sketcli of the 
Career of Kichard F. Burton,’ by Alfred Bates 
Bichards, Andrew Wilson, and 8b, Clair Bad- 
deley (1880) ; and to ‘Richard F. Burton: his 
Early Private and Public Life, with an Account 
of his Travels and Explorations,’ by Francis 
Hitchman (2 vols. 1897).] J. S. 0. 

BHEY, ViscoTOT. [See Keppiiit., Wit- 
MAM CouTTs, seventh Eakl op Albj 3 Mablb, 
1832-1894.] 

BUSHER, LEONARD (;7. 1614), pioneer 
of religious toleration, appears to have been 
a citizen of London who s^^ent some time in 
‘exile’ at Amsterdam, wSere he seems to 
have made the acquaintance of John Robin- 
son (1676 P-1626) [q. V.], the famous pastor 
of the pilgrim fathers, and probably of John 
Smith (^2. 1612) [q. v,], the se-baptist. He 
adopted in the main the principles of the 
Brownists, and after his return to England 
Busher apparent^ became a member of the 
congregation of Thomas Helwys [c . v.], and 
published in 1614 his treatise ac-vocating 
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religious toleration. In it he speaks of his 
poverty, due to persecution, which prevented 
ais publishing two other works he had 
written : (1) ‘A Scourge of small Cords 
wherewith Antichrist and his Ministers 
might be driven out of the Temple;* and 
(2) ^ A Declaration of certain False Transla- 
tions in the New Testament.’ Neither of 
these books appears to have been published, 
nor is any manuscript known to be extant. 

Busker’s only published work was en- 
titled ‘ Eel i gious Peace ; or, a Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience, long since presented to King 
.Tames and the Pligh Court of Parliament 
then sitting, by L. B., Citizen of London, 
and printed in the year 1614 but no copy 
of this edition is known. It was, however, 
reissued in 1646 (London, 4to), with an 
epistle ' to the Presbyterian reader ’ by H. B., 
probably Henry Burton [q. v.] This edition 
was licensed for the press by John Bachiler, 
who was on that account ferociously at- 
tacked by Edwards ( Gamgrcena^ iii. 102-5). 
A reprint of this edition, with an historical 
introduction by Edward Bean Underhill 
{d, 1901), was issued by the Hanserd Knoll^s 
Society in 1846. Busker’s book ‘ is certainly 
the earliest known publication in which full 
liberty of conscience is openly advocated’ 
(Masson-, Milton^ iii, 102). He was appa- 
rently acquainted with the original Greek 
of the New Testament, and his book is an 
earnest and ably written plea for religious 
toleration. Ithasbeen suggested that JamesI 
was influenced by it when he declared to 
parliament in 1614, *No state can evidence 
that any religion or heresy was ever extir- 
pated by the sword or by violence, nor have 
„ ever judged it a way of planting the truth.’ 

[Underhill’s Introd. to reprint in Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. 1846; Masson’s Milton, iii. 102-5, 
432; Hanbnry’s Hist, Mem. relating to the 
Independents, i. 224 ; Morley’s Life of Cromwell, 
1900, p. 158.] A. F. P. 

BUSK, GEOHGE (1807-1886), man of 
science, second son of Robert Busk (176^ 
1835), merchant of St. Petersburg, and his 
wife Jane, daughter of John Westly, cus- 
toms house clerk at St. Petersburg, was bom < 
at St. Petersburg on 12 Au^ 1807. ELis 
grandSfather, Sir Wadsworth Busk, was at- ’ 
torney-'^eneral of the Isle of Man, and Han s 
Busk the elder [q. v.] was his uncle. 

George was educated at Dr. Hartley’^s 
school. Bin iey, Yorkshire, where his passion 
for natural history was abundantly gratified, 
and he afterwards served six years as an 
articled student of the College of Surgeons 
under George Beaman, completing his medi- 
cal education as a student at St. Thomas’“s 


and St. Bartholomew’s hospitals. After being 
admitted a member of the College of Sur- 
geons, Busk was appointed in 1832 assistant 
surgeon on board the Grampus, the seamen’s 
hospital ship at Greenwich ; thence he was 
transferred to the Dreadnought, which re- 
placed it, becoming in time full surgeon. 
During his service he worked out the patho- 
logy of cholera, and made important obser- 
vations on scurTy. 

In 1865 he retired ftom the service, settled 
in London, and discontinued private prac- 
tice in order to devote himself to scientific 
pursuits, at first principally to the micro- 
scopic investigation of the lower forms of 
life, and especially the Bryozoa ( = Polyzoa), 
of which group he was the first to formulate 
a scientific arrangement in 1856 for an article 
in the ‘English Cyclopaedia.’ In 1863 he 
attended the conference to discuss the ques- 
tion of the age and authenticity of the human 
jaw found at Moulin Quignon. His atten- 
tion being thus drawn to palseontological 
problems, be next year visited the Gibradtar 
caves in company with Dr. Falconer, and 
henceforth devoted much time and attention 
to the study of cave faunas, and later on to 
ethnology. 

His pnblrc occupations were very numerous. 
He was nominated a fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, when fel- 
lowships were first established by the char- 
ter of 1843, was elected a member of its 
council in 1863, and a member of its board 
of examiners five years aftar, becommg vice- 
president later on, and president in 1871. 
He was for upwards of twenty-five years 
examiner in physiology and anatomy for the 
Indian medical service, and afterwards for 
tbe regular army and navy. He held the 
Hunterian professorship for three years, and 
was a trustee of the Huntermn Museum, 
He was a member of the senate of the uni- 
■ veraity of London, and for many years trea- 
surer of the Royal Institution. He became 
later one of the governors of Charterhouse 
School, and was the first home office in- 
spector under the Cruelty to Animals Act. 

The Royal Society elected him a fellow in 
1860, and he was four times nominated a 
vice-president, besides often serving on its 
councfi. He received the irc^ai medal in 
1871. He had been elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in December 18^, 
acted as its zoological secretary ftom 1857 to 
1868, and, besides serving ftequently on its 
council, was vice-president several times be- 
tween 1869 and lS82. He joined the Geolo- 
gical Society in 1859, twice served on its 
council, and was the recipient of the Lyell 
. medal in 1878, and the Wollaston medal m 
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1886. He became a fellow of the Zoological 
Society in 1856, assisted in the foundation 
of the Micioseopical Society in 1839, was 
its president in 1848 and 1849, and elected 
honorary fellow in 1869. He was also a 
member of council of the Anthropological 
Institute from its foundation in 1371, and 
its president in 1873 and 1874. Besides all 
these he was a member of many medical 
societies and minor scientific bodies. 

He died at his house, 32 Harlev Street, 
London, on 10 Aug. 1886. On ..2 Aug, 
1843 Busk married his cousin Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Hans Busk of Theobalds, 
Hertfordshire. ^ , i.- 

A portrait in oils, painted m 1884 by nis 
daughter, Miss E. 1^. Busk, hangs in the 
apartments of the Linnean Society at Bur- 
lin Tton House. 

In addition to some seventy or eighty 
papers on scientific subjects contributed to 
various journals from 1841 onwards, Busk was 
author of: 1. ' Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa 
in the British Museum,’ 3 pts. London, 1852- 
1875, 12mo and 8vo. 2. ^ A Monograph of 
the Fossil Polyzoa of the Crag ’ [Tal. Soc. 
Monog.], London, 1869, 4to. 3. ‘ Beport on 
the Polyzoa collected by H.M.S. ChaLenger,’ 
London, 1884-6, 2 vols. 4to. This, his most 
important work, was completed with the 
assistance of his eldest daughter, J ane, during 
his last illness. A work on * Crania Typica ’ 
was projected and the plates drawn, but the 
text was never completed. He also contri- 
buted descriptions of Bryozoa to MacGil- 
livray’s ‘ Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Battlesnake ’ (1862), P. P. Carpenter’s * Cata- 
logue of Mazatlan Shells’ (1867), Sir G, S. 
Nares’s ‘Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar 
Sea’ (1878), Tizard and Sir J. Murray’s 
‘ Exploration of the Faroe Channel ’ (1882), 
an article on ‘ Venomous Insects and Bep- 
tiles’ to T. Holmes’s ‘ System of Surgery’ 
(I860), and ‘Descriptions of the Animal 
Remains found in Brixham Cave ’ to Sir J . 
Prestwich’s ‘ Beport on the Exploration of 
Brixham Cave ’ (1873). He moreover pub- 
lished translations of various important re- 
ports and papers on botany, zoology, and 
medicine for the Ray and Sydenham societies, 
chief of which were Steenstrup’s ‘ On the 
Alternation of Generations’ (1845), and 
Koelliker’s ‘Manual of Human Histology’ 
(2 vols. 1863-4), the latter in co-operation 
with Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
He edited the ‘Microscopic Journal’ for 
1842, the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Microscopi- 
cal Science ’ from 1853 to 1868, the ‘ Natural 
History Review’ from 1861 to 1865, and the 
‘ Journal of the Ethnological Society ’ for 
1869 and 1870. 


The name Buskia was given in his honour 
to a genus of Bryozoa by Alder in 1856, and 
again by Tenison-Woods in 1877. His col- 
lection of Bryozoa is now at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. 

■Medico-Chirurg. Trans. 1887, Ixx. 23 ; Quar- 
ter y Journal Geol. Soc. xliii. Proc. 40; Proc. 
Linn. Soc. 1886-7, p. 36 ; Times, 11 Ang, 1886; 
private information; Nat, Hist. Mus. Cat.; 
Royal Soc. Cat.] B. B. W. 

BUTE, third Makqxtis oi’, 'See Stuaet, 
John Patbick Cbiohton, 1847-1900.] 

BUTLER, GEORGE (1819-1890), canon 
of Winchester, born at Harrow on 11 June 
1819, was the eldest child of George Butler 
[q. V.' , head-master of Harrow School, bv his 
wife Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of John 
Gray of Wembley Park, Middlesex. He 
entered Harrow School in April 1831 under 
Charles Thomas Longley [q. v.], and after 
keeping four terms at Trinity College, Cam- 
bricge, was admitted at Oxford ad eundem^ 
matriculating from Exeter College on 16 Oct. 
1840. His lather, who desired this migra- 
tion, thought he had wasted his time at 
Cambrid e, but in 1841 he won the Hert- 
ford scho.arship at Oxford, and was elected 
a scholar of Exeter College. In 1842 he 
was elected Petrean fellow, and in 1843 
he took a first class in classics, graduating 
B.A. on 4 Dec. 1845 and M.A. on 30 April 
1846. Among his friends at Oxford were 
Lord Coleridge, James Anthony Froude, and 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen. In 1848 he 
was appointed to a tutorship at Durham 
University. In 1860 he returned to Ox- 
ford, where he was for several years a pub- 
lic examiner, and in 1862 he vacates his 
fellowship by marriage. In that year he 
introduced geographical lectures at Oxford, 
and afterwards gave lectures on art in the 
Taylor building, publishing his lectures in 
1862 with the tit.e ^ Principles of Imitative 
Art,’ London, 8vo. In 1864 he was ordained 
deacon as curate of St. Giles’s, Oxford, and 
in 1855 priest. In 1856 he was classical 
examiner to the secretary of state for war, 
and in 1856 examiner for the East India 
Company’s civil service. From 1860 to 1858 
he was principal of Butler’s Hall, a private 
college at Oxford, to which he gave the 
name, and from 1867 to 1865 he was vice- 
principal of Cheltenham College. In 1866 
ne was appointed principal of Liverpool 
College, where he remained until his instal- 
ment as canon of Winchester on 7 Au'*. 
1882. While at Liverpool he and his wLe 
laboured actively for the abolition of the 
state regulation of prostitutes in connection 
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with the army, Butler died in London on 
14 March 1890, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Winchester. On 8 Jan. 1852 he 
was married at Corhridge in Northumber- 
land to Josephine Elizabeth, fourth daughter 
of John Grey (1786-1868) [q. v.] She sur- 
vived him, and published m 1892 * Recol- 
lections of George Butler,’ Bristol, 8vo. 
He left several children. 

Besides the work already mentioned, and 
several single sermons, Butler published: 

1. ^Village Sermons,’ Oxford, "857, 8vo. 

2. ‘Sermons preached in Cheltenham Col- 
lege Chapel,’ Cambridge, 1862, 8vo. He 
also edited : 1. ‘ Codex Virgilianus qui nuper 
ex bibliotheca Abbatis M. L. Canonici Bod- 
leianae accessit, cum Wagneri textu col- 
latus,’ Oxford, 1854, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Public 
Schools Atlas of Modem Geogra“»hy,’ 1872, 
fol. ; new edit. 1885, 8vo. 3. ‘The Public 
Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography,’ 1877, 
8vo. 

[Mrs. Butler’s Recollections of George Butler; 
Harrow School Register, ed. Welch, 1801-93, 
p. 89 ; Boase’s Register of ExeterColle ;e (Oxford 
Hist. Soc.), 1894, pp. 183, 222.] E. 1. C. 

BUTLER, WILLIAM JOHN (1818- 
1894), dean of Lincoln, eldest son of John 
Laforey Butler, a member of the firm of 
H. and I. Johnstone, merchants and hankers, 
was born in B^anston Street, Marylebone, 
London, on 10 Eeb. 1818. His mother, Hen- 
rietta, daughter of Captain Robert Patrick, 
was of Irish, as his father was of Pembroke- 
shire, descent. After schooling at Enfield, 
he became a queen’s scholar at Westminster 
in 1 832, and was elected to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1836. He won the Trimty 
essay in 1839, hut, though a fair classical 
scholar, was unable to give sufiicient time 
to the tripos, and took a pass degree in 1840. 
He commenced M.A. in ..844, and on 1 July 
1847 was admitted ad eundsm at Oxford, 
where he was made an honorary canon of 
Christ Church in 1872 (Foster). He was 
ordained by Bishop Sumner in Famham 
chaoel in 1841 to the curacy of Dogmers- 
fielc, under Charles Dyson [q. v.]. Subse- 
c uently for one year he held the curacy of 
T’uttenham in Surrey, and in 1844 he accepted 
the perpetual curacy of W areside, a poor out- 
lying hamlet of Ware. Here he preached the 
discourses included in his ‘ SermonsforW ork- 
ing Men’ (1847). Meanwhile, in June 1846, he 
was appointed by the dean and chapter of 
Windsor to the vicara^je of Wantage, with 
which place, as a model parish priest, and as 
the founder and warden of the penitentiary 
sisterhood of St. Mary’s, in 1850, his name is 
inseparably associated. He retained the 


wardenship until his death. While at 
Wanta -e he trained as his curates the Rev. 
A. H.Mackonochie, the Rev. G. Coshy WTiite, 
the Rev. M. H, Noel, the Rev. Y. S. S. Coles, 
Canon Newbolt, and Dr. Liddon. ‘ I owe all 
the best I know to Butler ’ was a saying at- 
tributed to Liddon, hut felt equally by many 
of the other churchmen who came under 
Butler’s stimulating influence. Upon the 
deposition of Bishop Colenso in 1864 by the 
Capetown Metropo itan synod, Butler was 
elected to replace him at a synod of the dio- 
cese of Nata. ; hut the election was disap- 
proved by Archbishop Longley, to whose 
views Butler loyally subordinated his own 
wishes. He was a great believer in obedience, 
and ‘ a still greater in submission.’ 

In 1874 he was elected to convocation as 
proctor for the clergy of Oxford, and often 
brightened the debates by the short speeches 
in which he excelled. In politics he was 
rather conservative than otherwise. In 1880, 
however, he was nominated by Gladstone to 
a residentiary canonry at Worcester, and 
while there did much ’ood work in connec- 
tion with the interna!, government of the 
cathedral, the establishment of a separate 
school for the choristers, and the formation 
of a girls’ high school in the city. In 1885 
Gladstone advanced him to the deanery of 
Lincoln in the room of Blakesley. To him 
the cathedral at Lincoln owes the evening 
service in the nave and numerous other im- 
provements in the services. 

He rose early and was unsparing of him- 
selfi his time, his trouble, and his purse, 

‘ Prayer, grind, and love ’ was ids descrip- 
tion of the requisites of the pastor of a large 
parish, and the same were tne principles of 
ids cathedral work. Though a staunch high 
churchman, he was averse fiom all extremes. 
Loyalty to the Prayer Book was his watch- 
word, and he regrkted the way in which 
‘ some of the clergy were transforming^ the 
church of England into a congregational 
body,’ His affinities were with the trac- 
tarian school of thought, though he com- 
bined a good deal of Cambridge practieaUty 
with it. A man of an austere exterior, 
Butler had a very kind heart, and felt sorry 
for people even when he wounded them by 
speaking the truth. His outspokenness 
extended to the pulpit; but he was never 
unmerciful except to self-indulgence. He 
hated a clergyman to smoke, and in answer 
to arguments' would simply say ‘ Mr. Keble 
never did.’ ‘ YTiat are you going to do ? ’ 
he once asked a devout lady who was saying 
how much she had been moved by some sermon 
of his. His vigorous health suddenly broke 
in January 1894, and he died at the deanery 
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on 14 Jan., and was buried on the 18th in 
the Cloister Garth, Lincoln. His^ death, 
was followed on 21 Jan, by that of his wife, 
Emma, dair’hter of George Henry Barnett, 
head of the banking firm of Barnett, Hoare, 
& Co., whom he had married at Putney on 
29 July 1843, and by whom he had issue. 
She was buried beside her husband in the 
Cloister Garth. 

An alabaster effigy of Dean Butler was 
erected in Lincoln Cathedral and unveiled 
on 26 A^ril 1896. Two portraits, dated 1843 
and 1883, are given in the * Life and Letters 
of William John Butler, late Dean of Lincoln 
and sometime Vicar of Wantage,’ brought 
out by his daughter, Mrs. Knight, in con- 
junction with his eldest son, Mr. Arthur 
John Butler, in 1897. The south chapel in 
Wantage church was restored in 189o, * in 
thankful memory of W. J. Butler, 34 years 
vicar.’ Though he published little, Dean 
Butler will probably enjoy a high reputation 
both as a preacher and a letter writer among 
the worthies of the church of England. Elis 
letters from the seat of the Franco-Prussian 
war in September 1870, when he rendered 
voluntary assistance to the Bed Cross Society 
at Sedan and Saarbrucken, are of great in- 
terest and considerable documentary value. 
As a writer his name is moat familiar upon 
the title-page of two devotional manuals, 
‘School Prayers’ (1848, &c.) and ‘Plain 
Thoughts on Holy Communion’ (1880, 
numerous editions). 

[Life and Letters of William John Butlor, 
1897 ; Times, 15, 19, and 22 Jan. 1894; Guar- 
dian, Febniary 1894; Church Times, 19 and 
26 Jan. 1894; Illustrated London News, 20 Jan. 
1894 (portrait); Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

BUTT, SiE CH ABLES PABKEB (1830- 
1892), judge, third son of the Rev. Phelpes 
J ohn Butt of W ortham Lod^, Bournemouth, 
by Mary, daughter of the Bev. John Eddy, 
vicar 0 : Toddngton, Gloucestershire, horn 
on 24 June 1830, was educated under private 
tutors. On 22 Jan. 1849 he was admitted 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on 17 Nov. 1854, and elected 
bencher on 11 Jan. 1869. Whilst acting as 
correspondent for the ‘Times’ at Constanti- 
nople he practised in the consular courts, 
where he gained an experience of mercantile 
and maritime law anc usage which on his 
return to England stood him in good stead 
on the northern circuit and in the stdmiralty 
court. Though by no means a consummate 
lawyer he was an eminently skilful advo- 
cate, and, on taking silk (8 Dec. 1868), suc- 
ceeded to much 0 : the practice which was 
liberated by the advancement of Sir William 


Baliol Brett (afterwards Viscount Esher) 
[q. V. Suppl.] to the bench. 

Butt unsuccessfully contested Tamworth 
in the liberal interest in February 1874, but 
was returned to parliament for Southampton 
on 6 April 1880. His maiden speech was 
an able vindication on broad constitutional 
grounds of Charles Bradlaugh’s right to take 
the oath (1 July). On the Irish question, 
so long as he remained in parliament, he was 
an unwavering su^iporter of the government. 
He succeeded Sir Robert Phillimore as justice 
of the high court, probate, divorce, and ad- 
miralty division, on 31 March 1883, and was 
knighted on 20 April following. He suc- 
ceeded Sir James ILannen as president of the 
division on 29 Jan. 1891. He was a member, 
hut hardly a working member, of the royal 
commission appointed on 1 Nov. 1884 to in- 
vestigate the causes of loss of life at sea. His 
health was already gravely impaired, and a 
painful malady, which latterly rendered con- 
tinuous attention almost impossible, was 
complicated by an attack of influenza in the 
winter of 1891, and terminated in his death 
from cardiac paralysis atWiesbaclen on 25 May 
1892. In such circumstances a greater lawyer 
must have failed to establish a reputation 
commensurate with his powers. 

Butt married, on Dec, 1878, Anna 
Georgina, daughter of 0. Ferdinand Bode- 
wald. 

[Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Lincoln’s Inn Be- 
cords; Burke’s Peerage (1892); Members of 
Parliament (official lists, App.) ; Hansard’s Pari. 
Deb. 3rd ser. ccliii. 1302, cclvii. 313, cclxvii. 
470 ; Pari. Papers (H. 0.), 1887, C, 6227 ; Vanity 
Fair, 12 Fob. 1887 ; Whitehall Bev. 28 May 
1892; Times, 27 May 1892 ; Ann. Reg. 1892, ii. 
174; Law Times, 4 June 1892; Law Journ, 
4 June 1892; Solicitor’s Journ. 28 May 1892; 
Men and Women of the Time (1891) ; Law Rep. 
App. Cases (1887) p* xviii, (1891) Memoranda.] 

J. M, B. 

BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM (1814- 
1900), architect, the son of William Butter- 
field, by his wife Ann, daughter of Robert 
Stevens, was born in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, London, on 7 Sept. 1814. 
His first architectural education was received 
in an office at Worcester, where a sympa- 
thetic head clerk of archaeological tastes en- 
couraged him in those studies of English 
mediaeval building which laid the foundation 
of his career and "tnowledge {Builder, 1900, 
Ixxviii. 201). Pie measured and drew the 
cathedral at Worcester so as to know it in 
every detail ; and at. the close of his pupilage 
he continued this personal examination of 
buildings in other parts of the country, 
doubly important from the fact that at that 
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period the gothic structures of England had GellibeAuNd], a building of singular majesty, 
neither been efficiently recorded nor ^re- in which the fine proportions more than 
stored.’ Pugin was practically the only counterbalance the idiosyncrasies. A sketch 
gothic architect of the day, and Rickman’s {Builder, xItI. 1884), made by Mr. A. Beres- 
‘ catalogued examination of English churches ford Pite, when the houses in Gray’s Inn 
was a useful pioneer no more ’ (.5, 7. B. A, were demolished, shows all aspect of the 
Journal, 1901, vii. 241). Butterfield’s in- building generally invisible. ThenewbuRd- 
clinations led him naturally into collabora- ings at Merton College, Oxford {Ecclesioh^- 
tion with the Cambridge Camden Society, gist, xix. 218), with restoration of the chapel, 
amon; whose founders he had many personal were entrusted to Butterfield in 1864, and 
friends, especially the Rev. Benamin Webb in 1868 he carried out the Hampshire county 
[c_. V.], on whose advice in church matters he hospital, which, with St. Michael’s Hospital, 
placed a high value, and in consultation Cheddar, is among the chief of his non-eccle- 
with whom he prepared a great number of siastical works. His next important desi jn 
illustrations for the ‘ Instrumenta Ecclesias- was for the chapel and other school build- 
tica ’ (London, 1847, 4to), a repertory of ings at Rugby (1875), and about the same 
church design. time there came the great opportunity of his 

Under the auspices of the Cambridge life, the commission to build^ Keble College 
Camden Society, a scheme was started in at Oxford. Of this undertaking the chapel, 
1843 for the improvement of church plate completed in 1876 at a cost of 60,0007, was 
and other articles of church use, and Butter- intended to be the point of central interest, 
field, whose offices were then, as throughout Its proportions and forms are good; but its 
his career, at 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, was colour, whether in marble, g-ass, or other 
appointed the ^ agent.’ He was, in fact, not materials, is generally ac^owledged to be 
merely the receiver of orders hut the designer unfortunate. It is only fair to mention that 
of the goods and the superintendent of their the chapel has undergone certain alterations 
execution (JEcclesiologist, 1843, o. 117). by anot.ier hand, 

in 1844 Butterfield designed for Coalpit Butterfield’s chief interest lay essentially 
Heath, near Bristol, a small church to seat in his ecclesiastical huildmgs; but he de- 
four hundred {ib. 1844, p. 113), and in the si^ed various domestic works, chiefly for 
next year he undertook for Alexander James his personal friends. Heath s 
Beresford-Hope [q. v.] his first important Ottery St. Mary, erected m 1883 for Lord 
work— the re-erection of St. Augustine’s, Coleridge, is one of his test houses, aud 
Canterbury, as a missionary college. This Milton Ernest in Bedfordshme another. He 
huilding iib, vii. 1) shares with the church made the plans for the layin • out 01 -ttun- 
of St. Matthias, Stoke Newington (1853), stanton, and designed several houses for Mr. 

' Le Strange. 

Among his later designs are the^ chapel 
and other buildings at Ascot Priory see art. 
PxrsEr, Edwaeb Boutbeib', comh.eted in 
1885, and the church at Rugjy in _896. 

Butterfield’s works of restoration were not 
as happy as his ori Inal designs. It is strange 
that one who based all his knowledge upon 
original study and who had a genuine love 
of old buildings should have produced such 
misinterpretations of antic^uity, At^ Win- 
chester College, where he ouilt certain new 
buildings, he incurred criticism by destrov- 
ing the seventeenth-centuiy stalls of the 
chapel (which may perhaps have been d^ 
caved) v at St. Cross Hospital he employed, 
in the name of restoration, a very startling 
scheme of colouring ; at St- Bees he made 
additions incongruous to the fabric, including 
a costly iron screen. At Prislmey, Lincoln- 
shire, and Brighanij Cumberland, there are 
further examples of his somewhat unsym- 
pathetie attention to old chnrches. 

Butterfield had several commissions for 
colonial work, designing churches (mostly 


and with the collegiate church (now cathe- 
dral) of Cumbrae, a cerUin simplicity and 
adherence to type which is absent from But- 
terfield’s later and more individual works. 
The chapel atBalliol College, Oxford (1856- 
1857), a small but characteristic building, 
shows the beginning of his unusual methods 
in colour; hut the first church which made 
his reputation as an. architect of undoubted 
originality was All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
London, which, with its adjoining buildings 
(1859), forms a significant and admirable 
group of modern ecclesiastical architecture 
(2*6. 184 ; Beebseoed-Hope, English Ca- 

thedrals of the Nhietemth Century, pp._234, 
250). The type of gothic adopted here is, so 
far as it follows precedent, that of the four- 
teenth century, but there is great freedom 
in the handling of forms and mouldings, and 
an exuberance in the colour decoration. One 
of the striking features of the church is the, 
then novel, use of exposed brickwork, both 
external and internal. i. 

All Saints’ was followed m 1863 by bt. 
Alban’s, near Holbom [see Htjebaeb, Johe 
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cathedrals) for Melbourne, Adelaide (JEccle- 
sioloffistj V. 141), Bombay, Poonah, Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, and Madagascar. In 
the case of the first named, Butterfield^s ad- 
vice was withdrawn daring the progress of 
the work, and the finished interior by no 
means represents his intentions (Hope, JEnff- 
lish Cathedrals, pp. 90, 104). 

Of his works not yet mentioned the moat 
important are the church of St. Augustine 
in Queen’s Gate, London, another church of 
the same dedication at Bournemouth, St. 
Ninian’s Cathedral at Perth (completed in 
1890; see Hope, JEnfflish Cathedrals, p. 78), 
the chanel at Fulham Palace, the ecclesias- 
tical co-lege in the close at Salisbury, the 
guards’ chapel at Caterham barracks, and 
the Gordon Boys’ Home at Bagshot. 

Butterfield’s name is also associated with 
work at St. Michael’s Hospital, Axbridge ; 
the grammar school at Exeter ; St. Mary’s 
Church in Dover Castle; the church and 
vicarage of St. Mary Magdalen at Enfield ; 
the chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge; 
Babbacombe, near Torquay, where Devon 
marble was employed; West Lavington, with 
a shingle spire; St Thomas, a red' brick 
church, at Leeds ; St. John’s, Huddersfield ; 
Emery Down, in the New Forest; Baldersby, 
near Lincoln; Yealmpton, Devonshire ; Ard- 
leigh, Essex ; St. Mary’s Brookfield, Harrow 
"Weald, Middlesex ; St. Clement’s, City Koad ; 
St. John’s, Hammersmith; and St. Luke’s 
Church, Sheen, Staffordshire, recast by But- 
terfield in 1862, his friend Webb being per- 
petual curate, and Beresford-Hope patron of 
the parish. Churches at the following places 
are also all of them original works by Butter- 
field : Ashford, Aberystwith, Barnet, Brook- 
field, Barley, Bamford, Beechill, Belmont, 
Braishfield, Battersea (college chapel), Clay- 
ton, Christleton, Clevedon, Cowick, Caer Hill, 
Dandela, Dalton, Dropmore, Dublin (St. Co- 
lumba College chapel), Edmonton, Ellerch, 
Etal, Foxham, Horton, Hensall, Hitchin, 
Highway, Kingsbury, Landford, Lincoln 
(Bede chapel), Langley, Lamplugh, Milton 
Ernest, Netherhampton, Newbury, Ports- 
rnouth, Penarth, Pou-ton, Pollington, Rother- 
hithe, Rangemore, Ravenswood, Weybridge, 
Waresley, and Wykeham. 

Though he contributed valuable articles to 
the ‘ Ecclesiologist,’ the organ of the Cam- 
bridge ^ Camden Society, Butterfield was 
otherwise an infrequent writer, and almost 
his only independent publication was a small 
book on church seats and kneeling boards 
(2nd effit. 1886 ; 3rd edit. 1889). 

Having a large practice Butterfield natu- 
rally employed assistants, and, though he 
was himself an excellent draughtsman, he 


was careful, at least in later life, to commit 
all his working drawings to his subordinates • 
but he submitted their work to such untiring 
correction that all he sent out from his office 
may be looked ui)on as emphatically his 
own. His life was one of singular seclu- 
sion. It was his care to make it as quiet 
and retired as was consistent with his public 
engagements. 

Butterfield’s work cannot be considered 
apart from the inner spirit of the church re- 
vival ; his art was entirely inspired by keen 
churchmanship, and his churchmanship was 
based on something deeper than ceremonial. 
Taking the minutest interest in the details 
of traditional worship, he held in horror any- 
thing like fancy ritual. He instilled into 
the craftsmen associated with him some- 
thing of his own scruples against working 
for the Roman church, and something of his 
own willingness to labour, if need be with- 
out reward, for the church of England. He 
was associated with various conventual 
buildings erected for the English church, 
providing designs both for lliss Sellon’s 
establishment at Plymouth [see Seli^on, 
Piiiscii.EA Lvbia^ and for the novitiate wing 
at Wantage, in waich town he also carried 
out St. Mail’s School and King Alfred’s 
Grammar School. Ho interested himself in 
the problem of providing cheap churches, 
and once designed a model church to cost 
260/. It was intended to bo without porch 
or even pulpit, and the bell was to hang on 
a neighbouring tree. As a matter of fact, 
Butterfield more than realised his intention, 
for his church at Charlton, near Wantage, 
cost under 260/., and had porch, bell-turret, 
and pulpit. 

It is in tho matter of colour that Butter- 
field has been most attacked by his critics, 
and it is certain that on this subject his 
views did not coincide with those even of 
his friends. ^ It may be pointed out, in de- 
fence, that in the case of All Saints’ Church, 
and others of that period, his colour theory 
seems to hpe been that such combinations 
were permissible as could be produced by 
uncoloured natural materials. This theory 
will account for the juxtaposition of strongly 
discordant bricks and marbles, and the 
bright contrasts thus obtained led on, upon 
Butterfield’s own admission, to his strange 
choice of garish colours in glass ; hut this 
plea of ‘ natural ’ colour cannot be made to 
cover his views inon the use of similar con- 
trasts in paint. Nor indeed does the con- 
sideration that he made a special study of 
colour in Northern Italy satisfactorily ex- 
plain the use under the English climate of 
what may have seemed beautiful beyond tho 
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Alps. Still, if in colour and in other matters 
his work sometimes exhibited originality at 
the expense both of beauty and of traditional 
usage, it must at all events be acknowledged 
as invariably sincere, substantial, and fear- 
lessly true. 

Butterfield died, unmarried, on 23 Peb. 
1900 at his residence, 42 Bedford Sq^uare. 
He was buried at Tottenham cemetery. He 
had been a constant attendant at the church 
of All Hallows, Tottenham, which he had 
practically rebuilt. 

[Royal Institute of British Architects Journal 
(with copy of portrait by Lady Coleridge), vii. 
241 ; Builder, 1900, Ixxviii. 201 ; Times, 26 Feb. 
1900 ; Men and Women of the Time; informa- 
tion from the Rev, W. Starey.] P. W. 

BY, JOHN (1781-1836), lieutenant- 
colonel royal engineers, founder of Bytown, 
now Ottawa, Canada, and engineer of the 
Kideau canal, was born in 1781. After pass- 
ing through the Royal Military Academy at 
W oolwicu, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 1 Aug.1799, 
but was transferred to the royal engineers 
on 20 Dec. following. His further commis- 
sions were dated : lieutenant 18 April 1801, 
second caotain 2 March 1805, first captain 
24 June -809, brevet ma‘or 23 June 1814, 
lieutenant-colonel 2 Dec. _824. After serv- 
ing at Woolwich and Plymouth he went in 
August 1802 to Canada, where he renqained 
for nearly nine years. He constructed a 
fine model, now at Chatham, of the fortress 
of Quebec, including the confluence of the 
rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence, and the 
site of the battle won by Wolfe on the plains 
of Abraham. In January 1811 he went to 
Portugal and served in the peninsular war, 
taking part in the first and second sieges of 
Badajos in May and June of that year. 

By was recalled from the peninsula to 
take charge of the works at the royal gun- 
powder mills at Faversham, Purfleet, and 
Waltham Abbey, a post he occupied with 
great credit from January 1812 until August 
1821, when, owing to reductions made in 
the establishments of the army, he was 
placed on the unem-)loyed list. While em- 
ployed in the powder mills he designed a 
"Dridge on the truss principle for a span of 
one thousand feet, and constructed a model 
of it which is in the possession of the royal 
engineers at Chatham. A description of the 
bridge appeared in the ‘ Morning Chromcle 
of 14Feo.l816. ^ • 

In April 1826 By went to Canada, havmg 
been selected to design ^d carry out a mili- 
tary water communication, free of obstruc- 
tion and safe from attack by the United 


States, between the tidal waters of the St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes of Canada. 

* If ever man deserved to be immortalised in 
this utilitarian age,’ says Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle in ‘The Canadas in 1841,’ ‘it was 
Colonel John By.’ In an unexplored part 
of the country, where the only mode of 
progress was the frail Indian canoe, with a 
department to be organised, workmen to be 
instructed, and many diflBculties to be over- 
come, he constructed a remarkable work — 
the Rideau canal. On his arrival in Canada 
he surveyed the inland route up the Ottawa 
river to the Rideau affluent, and thence by 
the Rideau lake and Catariqui river to Kin ;s- 
ton on Lake Ontario. He chose for his 
headquarters a position near the mouth of 
the proposed canal, a little below the beau- 
tiful (Siaudiere falls of the Ottawa river, 
whence the canal was to ascend eighty-two 
feet by a succession of ei :ht locks tluough 
a chasm. Here he built nimself a house in 
the bush, there being at that time only two 
or three log huts at Nepean point. A town 
soon sprang up, and was named after him 
Bytown. 

In May 1827, the survey plans and esti- 
mates having been approved by the home 
‘ovemment, by whom the cost was to he 
defrayed. By was directed to push forward 
the work as rapidly as possible, mthout 
waiting for the usual annual appropriations 
of money. Two companies of sappers and 
miners were placed at his disposal, a regular 
staff for the works organised, barracks and 
a hospital were commenced to he built in 
stone, and the foundation stone of the canal 
works was laid hy Sir John FranMin. The 
canal was opened in the spring of 1832, 
when the steamer Pamper passed through 
from Bytown to Kin-'ston. The length of 
the navi;ation is 12t- miles, with forty- 
seven locks and a total -ockage of 446| feet. 
The work proved to be much more expensive 
than had been anticipated; for although 
stone, sand, and puddling clay were near at 
hand, the excavations had to be made in a 
soil full of springs interspersed with masses 
of erratic rock, -n 1828 the attention of the 
British parliament was called to the expen- 
diture, 3v having recommended that addi- 
tional money should be granted to increase 
the size of the locks and build them in stone 
instead of wood. Colonels Edward Fan- 
shawe and Griffith George Lewis [q. v,], of 
the roval engineers, were sent as commis- 
sioners from England to report on the sub- 
*ect, and adopted By’s views. Hmgsford, in 
his ‘ History of Canada,’ says, ‘ ^ e should 
never forget the debt we owe to Colonel By 
for the stand he made on this occasion.’ 
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By town sprang cuickly into aii important 
place, and became t-ie centre of a vast lumber 
trade. After tbe union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, its name was changed to Ottawa ; 
in Au^'ust 1858 it became the capital of the 
united provinces, and in 18G7 of the domi- 
nion of Canada. The cost of the Bideau 
canal — about a million — was so much above 
tbe original estimate that a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, with John 
Nicholas Bazakerley, M.P. for Peterhoroiigh, 
as chairman, was appointed to inquire into 
the matter. By was recalled, and arrived 
in England in November 1832. Pie was 
examined by tbe committee, who, while ad- 
mitting that the works had been carried out 
with care and economy, concluded their re- 
port with a strong expression of regret at 
the excess of the expenditure over lie esti- 
mate and the parliamentary votes. By, who 
had expected commendation on the comple- 
tion of this magnificent work in so short a 
time, under so many difficulties, and at a 
cost by no means extravagant, felt himself 
dreadfully ill-used, and never recovered from 
the disappointment. His health failing, he 
was placed on the uneimloyod list, and died 
at his residence, Shernfo»d Park, near Eraut, 
Sussex, on 1 Feb. 1836. 

By married, on 14 March 1818, Esther 
(d. 18 Feb. 1838), heiress of John hlarch of 
Harley Street, London, and grandclau 2 fhter 
of John Raymond Barker of tairford Park, 
Gloucestershire, by whom he left two daugh- 
ters: Esther (1820-1848), who married in 
1838 the Hon. Percy Ashburnham (1799- 
1881), second son o? the third earl; and 
Harriet Martha (1822-1842), unmarried. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers* Re- 
cords ; Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 4th ser. vols. i. ii. and v., with plates; 
Connolly’s History of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners; Porter’s History of the Royal Engi- 
neers ; Family Recollections of Lieutenant-geno- 
ral Elias Walker Durnford, privately printed, 
Montreal, 1863 ; Parliamentary Committee Re- 
ports, 1832 ; Bouchette’s British Dominions in 
North America, 1831, 2 vols. 4to ; W. H. Smith’s 
Canada, Past, Present, and Future, Toronto, 
1851, 8vo ; Bryce’s Short History of the Canadian 
People, 1887; Bonnycastle’s The Canadas in 
1841, London, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo; Histories of 
Canada by Kingsford (voh ix), by Roberta (To- 
ronto, 1897), and by Creswell (Oxford, 1890); 
Walch’s Notes on some of the Navigable Rivers 
and Canals in the United States and Canada, 
with plates, Madras, 1877 ; article by J. G-. Bon- 
rinot in the Canadian Monthly, Toronto, June 
1 872, entitled ‘ From the Great Lakes to the Sea ; * 
Historical Sketch of the Canals of Canada, in 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 
New York, 1871 ; Burke’s Peerage, under ‘ Ash- 


burnhara;* Pall Mall Magazine, June 1898, 
article on Ottawa; United Empire Loyaliatl 
17 March, 1827 ; private sourens." R. H. V, 

BYRNE, JULIA CL ARA’ (1819-1894), 
author, born in 1819, was the second daughter 
and fourth child of Hans Busk (1772-^862) 
[q. v.“ Educated by her father she became 
a gooc classical scholar and learned to speak 
French perfectly. 

On 28 April 1842 Julia Busk married 
William Pitt Byrne, the proprietor of the 
^ Morning Post/ who died on 8 April 1801. 
There were issue of the marriage one son and 
one daughter. 

She be^an at an early age to contribute 
to periodicals. Her first book — all her 
woncs were published anonymously — ^A 
Glance behind the Grilles of the Religious 
Houses in France/ appeared in 1855, and 
discussed the working of the Roman catholic 
church as compared with that of the pro- 
testant, hlrs. Byrne, coming under the 
influence of Cardinal Manning, became a 
convert to the Roman catholic cam*ch. Botli 
at home and abroad Mrs. Byrne saw or 
met many persons of note, aiid her books 
deal largely with her social ex ierienees. 
Some of her hooks, like ' Flemish “'.nteviors/ 
1866, and Hlossip of the Century,’ 1892, 
are anecdotal, light, and amusing, while 
others deal with serious social cuestions. 

^ Undercurrents Overlooked,’ pubJshed in 
two volumes in 1 BOO, called attention to the 
abuses of the workhonsce, and its revelations, 
due to first-hand experience on the part oi 
the author, created a profound impression, 
and helped to bring about many much-needed 
reforms. ‘Gheel, the City of the Simple/ 
1869, deals with the Belgian mode of treat- 
ing the insane, and ‘ The Beggynhof, or City 
of the Single,’ 1809, with a French method 
of providing for the unmarried, 

lira. Byrne died at her residence, 16 
Montagu Street, l^ortman Square, London, 
on 29 March 1894. She was . a woman of 
versatile talents ; she know dead and modern 
languages, illustrated many of her books 
with her own hand, understood music, and 
was a good talker and correspondent. 

Other works are : 1. ' Realities of Paris 
Life/ 1869. 2. ‘Red, White, and Blue: 
Sketches of Military Life,’ 1862, 3 vols. 
S. * Oosas de Espana, illustrative of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are,’ 1866, 2 vols. 
4. ‘ Pictures of Hungarian Life ’ (illustrated 
by the author), 1809. 6. ‘Feudal Castles 
of France ’ (illustrated from the author’s 
sketches), 1869. 6. ‘ Curiosities of the Search 
Room: a Collection of Serious and Whimsical 
Wills/ 1880. 7, ‘De Omnibus Rebus : an Old 
Man’s Discursive Ramblings on the Road of 
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Everyday Life/ 1888. A third and fourth 
volume of ^ Gossip of the Century * was edited 
hy her sister, Miss Rachel Harriette Busk, in 
1898, with the alternative title ‘Social 
Hours with Celebrities.’ 

[Athenaeum, 7 April 1894; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, i. 242-3 ; Allihone’s Diet. Suppl. i. 269.] 

E. L. 

BYRNES, THOMAS JOSEPH (1860- 
1898), premier of Queensland, born in Bris- 
bane, Queensland, in November 1860, was the 
son of Irish Roman catholic parents. He was 
educated at the Bowen primary school, gained 
two state scholarships, and entered the Bris- 
bane grammar school. He graduated B.A. 
and LL.B. at Melbourne University, and was 
called to the bar in Victoria in 1884, but xe- 
tiurned to Queensland to practise in the fol- 
lowing year. He quickly attained a leading 
position at the supreme court bar, and ac- 
cepted a seat in the legislative council in 
August 1890, with the office of solicitor- 
general, in the Griffith-Mcilwraith ministry. 
He made his reputation by the firm manner 
in which he dealt with the labour troubles 
in Queensland. A conflict between the 
shearers’ union and the pastoralist associa- 
tion on the subject of tie employment of 
non-union labourers by members of the as- 


sociation almost attained the dimensions of 
an insurrection in the Clermont districts. 
Woolsheds were fired, policemen ‘held up/ 
and a state of terrorism established. To meet 
the emergency Byrnes introduced Mr, Bal- 
four’s Peace Preservation Act of 18S7, with 
necessary modifications. It was carried in 
one week’s fierce parliamentary struggle, 
during which all the members of the labour 
party were suspended. Byrnes then des- 
patched an adequate force of volunteers to 
the seat of trouMe, who effectually quelled 
lawlessness. 

In 1897 Byrnes accompanied the premier. 
Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, to England on the 
occasion of the queen's diamond jubilee. Re- 
turning after visiting the east of Europe, 
he succeeded Nelson as premier in March 
1898, the first native-born prime minister of 
Queensland. The short period of his ad- 
ministration was marked by a vigorous 
policy. He supported Australian federa- 
tion, and was cesirous of establishing one 
great nniversity for the whole of Australia. 
He died at Brisbane on 27 Sept. 1898, and 
was buried in Toowong cemetery, 

[Australasian Renew of Reviews, October 
1898; Times, 28 Sept. 1898; Daily Chronicle, 
1 Oct. 1898; Melbourne Argus, 28-30 fc'ept. 
1898.] E, L C. 
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CAIRD, Sib JAMES (1816-1892), agri- 
culturist and author, was the third son of 
James Caird of Stranraer, Wigtownshire, a 
‘ writer ’ and procurator fiscal for Wigtown- 
shire, hy Isabella McNeel, daughter of 
Archibald McNeel of Stranraer. He was 
born at Stranraer in June 1816, and re- 
ceived his earliest education at the burgh 
school. Thence he was removed to the 
high school at Edinburgh, where he r&* 
mained until he entered the university. 
After studying at the university for about a 
year he left without taking a degree, and 
went to learn practical farming in Northum- 
berland. His stay in Northumberland was 
terminated after about twelve months by an 
offer to him of the management of a mnn 
near Stranraer, helon^g to his uncle, 
Alexander McNeel. _n 1841 he took a 
farm called Baldoon, on Lord Galloway’s 
estate near Wigtown, a tenancy he retained 
until 1860. He first attracted public notice 
in connection with the controversy be^een 
free trade and protection which continued 
after the repeal of the corn laws. An ardent 
free trader, he published in 1849 a treatise 


on ‘ High Farmin ■ as the best Substitute 
for Protection.’ Tae support of a practical 
farmer with a literary style was of the 
highest service to the supporters of free 
trade, and the work speedily ran throu;^‘h 
eight editions. It introduced Caird to the 
notice of Peel, who commissioned him in the 
autumn of the same year to visit the south 
and west of Ireland, then but slowly re- 
covering from the famine of 1846, and to 
re-Dort to the government. His report was 
suosecuently enlarged into a volume, and 
published in 1850 under the title of ‘The 
Plantation Scheme, or the West of Ireland 
as a Field for Investment.’ The sanguine 
view which he took of the agricultural re- 
sources of the country led to the invest- 
ment of large sums of Ei^lish capital in 
Irish land. In the beginning of 1850 the 
complaints by Englishlandlords and farmers 
of the distressed state of agriculture since 
the adoption of free trade cau^ the J Times ’ 
newspaper to organise a systeniatic inquiry. 
This was eneourajed hy Peel in a letter to 
Caird (6 Jan. 1850), who had been nomi- 
nated the ‘Times’ principal commisaoner. 
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His associate was the late J. C. MacDonald, 
one of the staff of the paper, who, however, 
co-operated only during* the earlier portion 
of the work. Caird’s letters to the *• Times/ 
dated throughout 1860, furnish the first 
general review of English agriculture since 
those addressed by Arthur Young and others 
to the board of agriculture at the end of the 
eighteenth and tne beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. They were republished in 
1862 in a volume entitled ‘ English Agri- 
culture in 1850-1851.’ The work was again 
published in the United States, and was 
translated into French, German, and Swedish. 
At the general election of 1862 Caird con- 
tested the Wigtown Burghs, which included 
Stranraer, as a liberal conservative. He was 
defeated (16 July) by the sitting liberal mem- 
ber by one vote. He was returned (28 March) 
for the borough of Dartmouth at the general 
election of 1857, as a ' general supporter of 
Lord Palmerston, strongly in favour of the 
policy of non-intervention in continental 
wars,’ a somewhat incongruous profession of 
faith. His dislike of intervention in foreign 
affairs led him to oppose the government 
conspiracy hill, generally believed to have 
been introduced at the instigation of the 
French emperor. To his attitude on this 
question he frequently referred with satis- 
faction in after life. His first speech 
(21 July 1867) was upon his motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to provide for the 
collection of agricultural statistics in Eng- 
land and Wales. It was not until 1864 
(7 June), 'after years of fruitless endeavour,’ 
that he succeeded in carrying this measure, 
extended to Great Britain, by way of re- 
solution, in spite of the opposition of Lord 
Palmerston, Pie also obtained a vote in the 
session of 1865 of 10,000/. for carrying the 
resolution into effect. The returns were 
first published in 1866. 

_W.iile his opposition to the conspiracy 
bill estranged his Palmerstonian supporters, 
he alienated the conservative section of his 
constituents by moving for leave to bring in 
a bin to assimilate the county franchise of 
Scotland to that of England, a measure 
which, by enlarging the Scottish county con- 
stituencies, was intended, as Caird avowed, 
to diminish the influence of the landowners. 
The motion was defeated (6 May 1868). 

At the close of the session of 1868 (4 Sept.) 
Caird set sail from Liverpool for America. 
From New York he proceeded to Montreal. 
Thence he made a tour through the west of 
Canada, and, returning to the United States, 
visited Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. He returned to England before the 


end of tlie year, and in 1859 Published the 
notes of his journey in a volume entitled 
' Prairie Farming in Anujrica, with Notes by 
the Way on Canada and the United States.’ 
Ills observations ou Canada 'jrovolved some 
resentment in that colony anc gave rise to a 
pamphlet, published at ’foronto, 'Caird’s 
Slanders on Canada answered and refuted ' 
(1859). 

^ On the opening of the parliamentary ses- 
sion of 1859 Caird declared himself in op- 
position to the conservative government’s 
DilUbr -Darliamentary reform. He thereby 
again ofbnded the conservative section of 
his constituents, and at the dissolution 
(23 April) deemed it imprudent to offer him- 
self for re-election at Dartmouth. He ac- 
cordingly stood for the Stirling Burghs and 
was returned unopposed (29 April). On 
this occasion ho vindicated his political con- 
duct as that of 'a consistent Liberal.’ lie 
claimed support as having endeavoured in 
parliament to promote measures for reducing 
the expenses of land transfer (speech of 
8 June 1858), and for the more economical 
administration of the department of woods 
and forests (speech of 22 June 1857). lie 
continued active in parliament, chiefly on 
^[uestions connected with agriculture, tlav- 
ing, during the session of 1860, taken a pro- 
minent part in parliamentary debates on 
the national fisheries, he was nominated a 
member of the fishery board. In the same 
year he bought the estate of Oassencary in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, which he afterwards 
made his home, relinc uishing his tenancy of 
Baldoon. In June L863 Caird was nomi- 
nated on a royal commission to inquire into 
the condition of the sea fisheries of the 
United Kingdom [see IltrxLiiiy, Thomas 
Hbney, Sup^flr, and was made chairman. 
During 1808, 1864, and 1865 he visited 
for the purposes of the commission eighty- 
six of the more important fishing ports of 
the United Kingdom. The commissioners 
reported in 1866, and their report has 
mainly governed subsequent legislation on 
sea fisheries. 

After the outbreak of the civil war in the 
United States in 1861 the growing scarcity 
of cotton led Caird to interest himself in 
the extension of the sources of supply. On 
3 July 1863 he moved in the Eouse of 
Commons for a select committee ' to inquire 
whether any further measures can be tanen, 
within the legitimate functions of the Indian 
government, for increasing the supply of 
cotton from that country.’ The motion was 
supported by John Bright [q. v- Suppl.] and 
CoDden, and from this time Briglit maifi- 
tained a constant friendship with Caird. The 
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government, however, resolved upon a policy 
of laissez-faire. Caird, therefore, during the 
recess visited Algeria, Italy, and Sicily, with 
a view to ascertain their capabilities for grow- 
ing cotton. After his return he resumed 
his parliamentary activity, constantly speak- 
ing on subjects connected with agriculture 
and occasionally on India and Ireland, but 
abstaining from debates on foreign policy. 
In June 1865 he was appointed enclosure 
commissioner and vacated his seat in parlia- 
ment. This office he held until the consti- 
tution of the land commission in 1882, of 
which he then became senior member. He 
published in 1868 ‘Our Daily Food, its 
Price and Sources of Supply,’ being a re- 
publication of papers read" 'oefore the Statis- 
tical Society in 1868 and 1869. The book 
passed through two editions. In the follow- 
ing year he revisited Ireland. The outcome 
of this tour was a -oamphlet on ‘ The Irish 
Land Question’ (1369). He was created 
O.B. in 1869. His exertions upon the sea 
fisheries commission and his eminence as an 
a Ticulturist and statistician procured his 
election as a fellow of the Eoyal Society on 
3 June 1876. 

As president of the economic section of 
the social science congress held at Aberdeen 
in 1877, he delivered an address published 
in the Statistical Society’s ‘Journal’ for 
December of that year on ‘ Food Supply and 
the Land Question.’ After the great Indian 
famine of 1876-7 Caird was appointed by 
Lord Salisbury, then secretary of state for 
India, to serve on the commission instructed 
to make an exhaustive inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of that calamity. 
He was specially marked out for the post as 
well by his interest in the agricultural re- 
sources of India while in parliament as by a 
recent work, ‘ The Landed Interest and the 
Supnly of Food,’ published in 1878. This 
wori was ‘ prepared at the request of the 
president and council of the Royal A ^cul- 
tural Society of England for the informa- 
tion of European agriculturists at the inte^ 
national agricultural congress’ held at Paris 
in that year. It was translated into French 
and published in Paris, as also in the 
‘ Journal ’ of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
and towards the close of 1878 as a separate 
volume. As famine commissioner he left 
En land 10 Oct. 1878 and returned in the 
ear.y summer of 1879, after havin ■ travelled 
over all parts of the country. narrative 
of his experiences and observations was 
published in four successive parts in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century ’ review of the same 
year. It was reprinted in an extended form 
in 1883, and during that year and 1884 


passed through three editions under the 
title of ‘ India, the Land and the People.’ 
In 1880 Caird became president of the 
Statistical Society, delivering his ina?igural 
address on English and American food pro- 
d action on 16 Nov, {Statistical Society’s 
Journal., xliii. 559). He was re-elected pre- 
sident for 1881, when he took for his sub- 
ject ‘ The English Land Question ’ (15 Nov.) 
(fb. xliv. 629). This was reprinted in the 
same year as a pamphlet with the title ‘The 
British Land Question,’ and had a wide cir- 
culation. In 1882 he was created K.C.B. 
In 1884 (17 April) the university of Edin- 
bur h, on the occasion of its tercentenary, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He was nominated by Lord Salis- 
bury in 1886 a member of Earl Cowper’s 
commission to incuire into the agricultural 
condition of Ire-and. On the formation 
of the board of agriculture in 1889 Caird 
was appointed director of the land depart- 
ment and was elevated to the rank of privy 
councillor. He retired from the board in 
December 1891. 

Caird had in 1887 contributed to a com- 
posite work entitled ‘ The Reign of Queen 
Victoria,’ edited by Mr. T. H. Ward, a re- 
view of English agriculture since 1837. 
On the attainment of its jubilee by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England in 
1890, he revised this essay and published the 
revision in the society’s ‘Journal’ for that 
year. His last communication to the 
society was ‘ On the Cost of Wheat Grow- 
ing ’ {Journal, 1891). He died suddenly of 
syncope at Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, 
on 9 Feb. 1892. 

Sir James Caird was a J.P. for Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and D.L. and J.P. for Wigtown- 
shire. He married, first, Margaret, daughter 
of Captain Henryson, R.E. ; seeon^y, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Dudgeon of Cleve- 
land Square, London. He had issue, by his 
first wife only, four sons and four daughters, 
of whom three sons and two daughters sur- 
vived him. Although during the latter 
years of his life necessarily resident for the 
most part in London, he continued to take 
a keen interest in practical agriculture. He 
introduced the system of Cheddar cheese- 
making into the south-west of Scotland with 
great success. At his own expense he fur- 
nished a water supply to Creetoim, a village 
adjacent to his estate. His society and ad- 
vice were sought hy the leading agriculturists 
of the kingdom. 

There is a portrait in oils at Cassencary by 
Tweedie, painted about 1876. A photo- 
gravure hangs in the Reform Club, Lon- 
don. 
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[Private information; Times, 11 Feb. 1892; 
Galloway Gazette, 11 Feb. 1892 ; Edinburgh 
Univ. Tercentenary, 1884, p. 73 ; Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, 1867-65.1 I- S. L. 

CAIHD, JOira (1820-1898), principal 
of Glasgow University, son of John Caird {d. 
September 1838) of Messrs. Caird & Co., en- 
gineers, Greenock, was born at Greenock on 
15 Dec. 1820. Receiving his elementary edu- 
cation in Greenock schools, he entered his 
father’s office at the age of fifteen. Gaining 
thus a practical knowledge of several depart- 
ments of engineering, he went to Glasgow 
University in 1837-8, taking the classes of 
mathematics and logic, in both of which he 
became a prizeman. He returned to the en- 
gineering in 1838, but closed his active con- 
nection with the fom in 1839, when he offi- 
ciated as superintendent of the chainmakers. 
From 1840 to 1845 he studied at Glasgow 
University, gaining a special .prize for poetry 
and another for an essay on 'Secondary 
Punishments.’ 

Graduating M.A. at Glasgow University 
in 1845, when he had completed his studios 
for the ministry of the church of Scotland, 
Caird was appointed the same year parish 
minister of Newton-on- Ayr. In 1847 he 
was called to Lady Yesfeer’s, Edinburgh, 
where he remained till near the end of 1849. 
Here, in addition to the ordinary congrega- 
tion, his rare accomplishments and. finished 
pulpit oratory attracted and retained an in- 
tellectual audience, which regularly included 
many professional men and a body of theo- 
logical students. The continuous strain of 
this work induced him to accept as a relief 
the charge of the country parish of Errol, 
Perthshire, where he laboured for eight years 
(1849-67). In those years he closely studied 
standard divinity. He also learned German 
in order to get a direct knowledge of German 
thinkers. In 1857 he preached before the 
queen at Balmoral a sermon from Romans 
xii. 11, which, on her majesty’s command, he 
soon afterwards published under the title 
' Religion in Common Life,’ It sold in enor- 
mous numbers, and Dean Stanley considered 
it 'the greatest single sermon of the century^ 
(memorial article in Scotsman^ 1 Aug, 1898). 
Meanwhile his reputation had been steadily 
growing, and he was translated to Part 
Church, Glasgow, where he preached for the 
first time on the last Sunday of 1857. In 
1860 the university of Glasgow conferred on 
him its honorary degree of D.D. 

In 1862 Caird was appointed professor of 
theology in Glasgow University, and began 
his work in January 1863. He taught a rea- 
soned and explicit idealism akin to the philo- 
sophy of Hegel, and cordially recognised the 


importance in Clinstianity of the principle of 
development. He illustrated the extent of 
his tolerance when he proposed, in 1SG8, that 
the university should confer its honorary D.D. 
degree upon John McLeod Campbell "’q. v.]', 
who had been deposed from the ministry of 
the church of Scotland in 1831 for advocating 
universaliam in his work on the Atonement. 
About the same time he largely contributed 
towards maturing the ira])roved arrange- 
ments for granting both B.D. and D.D. de- 
grees, and assisted to promote the erection 
of the new university knildings on Gilmv)re 
Hill at the west end of Glasgow, In 1871, 
after the new collegt' buildings wore occupied, 
Caird revived the university chapel, preach- 
ing frequently himself and securing the ser- 
vices of eminent preachers of all denomina- 
tions. 

In 1873, on the death of Thomas Barclay 
(1792-1873) [q.v.], principal of Glasgow 
University, Caird was ])ros(intodto the post by 
the crown, his colleagues having unani- 
mously petition ( k 1 for his appointment. He 
displayed raivi biisinfi.ss capacity, presiding 
over meetings with tact, ur mnity, and judg- 
ment ; steadily lieljiing forward such impor- 
tant movements as the university education 
of women and the changes introduced by the 
universities commissions of 1876 and 1887. 
Ilis leisure was given to theological study. In 
1878-9 ho delivered the Oroall lecture in 
Edinburgh. In 1 884 he received in Edinburgh 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on the occasion 
of the tercentenary celebration of the uni- 
versity. In 1890-1 he was ap-iointed Gifford 
lecturer at Glasgow, and dedvered twelve 
lectures in the current session. lie resumed 
the course in 1896, and had given eight lec- 
tures, when he was laid aside by paralysis. 
Recovering: considerably, he was able for his 
official duties throughout the following year. 
In February 1898 he had a serious illness, 
from which he partially recovered. He then 
intimated his intention of retiring from the 
principalshi-) on the following 31 July, and 
on 30 July _898 he died at the house of lus 
brother in Greenock. lie is buried in the 
Greenock cemetery. 

In June 1858 Caird married Isabella, 
daughter of William Glover, minister of 
Greenside parish, Edinburgh. His wife sur- 
vived him, and there was no family. 

Besides a volume of sermons (1858) and 
one of sermon-essays, reprinted from ' Good 
Words’ (1863), Caird provided two numbers 
of the famous ' Scotch Sermons,’ edited in 
1880 by Dr. Robert W allace. H is Croall lec- 
tures, revised and enlarged, appeared in 1880 
(2nd edit. 1900), under the title ' Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy of Religion.’ Here, 
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as was said by T. H. Green, the essence of 
Hegelianism as applicable to the Christian 
religion^ is presented by ‘ a master of style/ 
Combating materialism, agnosticism, and 
other negative theories, and working from a 
reasonable basis along a careful line of evo- 
lution, Caird furnishes in this work a sub- 
stantial system of theism. In ^e volume 
on Spinoza, contributed to Blackwood’s 
* Philosophical Classics * (1888), he gives a 
specially full and comprehensive statement 
and discussion of the philosopher’s ethics. 
In 1899 appeared two posthumous volumes, 
‘University Sermons, 1873-98,’ and ‘Uni- 
versity Addresses.’ The Gifford lectures on 
‘The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity,’ 
with a prefatory memoir by Caird’s brother, 
Dr. Edward Caird, master of BaUiol, were 
published in two volumes in 1900. This work 
expands, and in some measure popularises, 
the discussions in the ‘ Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Religion,’ the author’s desire 
being, in his own words, to show ‘that 
Christianity and Christian ideas are not con- 
trary to reason, but rather in deepest accord- 
ance with both the intellectual and moral 
needs of men.’ 

[Memoir prefixed to the Ftindamental Ideas of 
Christianity ; Glasgow evening papers of 30 July 
1898; Scotsman, Glasgow Eerald, and other 
daily papers of 1 Aug., and Spectator of 6 Aug. 
1898 ; Memorial Tribute by Dr. Flint in Life 
and Work Magazine, Januaiy 1899; Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch ; A. K. H. 
Boyd’s Twenty-Five Years of St. Andrews.' 

T.'3. 

OAIRHS, JOHN (1818-1892), presby- 
terian divine, bom at Ayton Hill, Berwick- 
shire, on 23 Aug. 1818, was the son of John 
Caims, shepherd, and his wife, Alison Mur- 
ray. Educated at Ayton and Oldcambus, 
Berwickshire, he was for three years a herd, 
doing meanwhile private work for his school- 
master. In 1834 he entered Edmburgh 
University, and, while diversifying hk curri- 
culum with teaching in his native parish and 
elsewhere, became the most distinguished 
student of his day. Sir William Hamilton 
(1788-1856) [q. v.], in some instances, dis- 
cussed Cairns’s metaphysical opinions at 
considerable length in the class-room, and 
Professor Wilson highly eulogised his talents 
and his attainments in literature, philosophy, 
and science. Speaking to his class of a cer- 
tain mathematical problem that Cairns had 
solved, Professor Kelland said that it had 
been solved by only one other of his thou- 
sands of students. Cairns was associated 
with A. Campbell Fraser, David Masson, and 
other leading students in organising the 
Metaphysical Society for weekly philosophi- 
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cal discussions. ^ He graduated M.A. in 1841, 
being facile jprinceps in classics and philo- 
sophy, and equal first in mathematics. 

Hayin - entered the Presbyterian Secession 
Hall in 1840, Cairns continued his bnliiant 
career as a student. In 1843 the movement 
that culminated in the formation of the Free 
Chi:^ch aroused his interest, and an article 
of his in the ‘ Secession Magazine ’ prompted 
inquiries regarding the writer jBrom Thomas 
Chalmers [q. v.] In the end of 1843 Cairns 
oflalciatedfora month in an English indepen- 
dent chapel at Hamburg, and he spent the 
winter and spring of 1843-4 at Berlin, 
ardently studying the German language, 
philosophy, and theology. On 1 May he 
went on a three months’ tour through Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland, writ- 
ing home descriptive and critical letters of 
great interest. Returning to Scotland, he was 
licensed as a preacher on 3 Feh. 1845, and on 
6 Aug. of the same year he was ordained 
minister of Golden Square Church, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. Here he became one of the fore- 
most of Scottish preachers— notable for cer- 
tain quaint but attractive peculiarities of 
manner, but above all for his force and im- 
pressiveness of appeal— and he declined 
several invitations to important charges, 
metropolitan and other, and to professor- 
ships 'Soth in Great Britain and Canada. 

In 1849, visiting the English lakes, Cairns 
met Wordsworth, jErom whom he elicited 
some characteristic views on philosophy and 
the descriptive graces of Cowper. Interest- 
ing himself in public questions at home, he 
delivered his first great platform speech at 
Berwick in 1856, when he successfully com- 
bated a proposal favouring the introduction 
into Scotland of the methods of the conti- 
nental Sunday. In 1857 he addressed in 
German the members of the Evangelical 
Alliance in Berlin, having been chosen to 
represent English-speaking Christendom on 
the occasion. Edinburgh University in 1858 
conferred on biro the honorary de^ee of 
D.D., and in 1859, on the death of John 
Lee (1779-1859) [q.v.], princbal of Edin- 
burgh University, he declined tne invitation 
of the Edinburgh town councillors (patrons 
of the vacant post) to be nominated as his 
successor. 

From 1863 to 1873 the c uestion of union 
between the United Presbyterian Church 
and the Free Church of Scotland occupied 
much of Cairns’s attention, but the dijBficult y 
was unrir)e for settlement. Meanwhile, in 
August -867, Caims became professor of 
apologetics in the United Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Hall, retaining his charge at Berwick. 
His students testify to his zeal and success, 

B B 
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especially recalling his insistence on tlie 
essential harmony Between culture and rea- 
son, His numerous engagements impaired 
his strength, and in the autumn of 1&68 he 
recruited on the continent, continuing the 
process next spring by a walking tour on 
the, Scottish borders, and spendijig the fol- 
lowing autumn in Italy, -n May 187^ he 
was moderator of the United Presbyterian 
synod, and a few weeks later he ollicially 
represented his church in Paris at the first 
meeting of the Fi-efonned Synod of France. 
On 16 May 1876 he was appointed joint 
professor of systematic theology and apolo- 
getics with James Harper [c.v.], principal 
of the United Presbyterian T-ieological Col- 
lege. On 18 J line he preached a powerful and 
touching farewell sermon to an enormous 
congregation, thus severing his official con- 
nection with Berwick, where, however, he 
frequently preached afterwards. 

In the spring of 1877, at the request of 
Bishop Glaughton, Cairns lectured on Chris- 
tianity in London in the interests of the Jews, 
and in April the Free Church, making the first 
exception in his case, appointed him its Cun- 
ningjamlecturer. In t ie autumn he preached 
for some weeks at Christiania, responding to 
an invitation to check a threatened schism 
in the state church of Norway. He preached 
in Norsk, specially learned for the purpose. 
Next summer he was a fortnight in Paris, in 
connection with the M^All missions, and on 
the way formed one of a deputation of Scot- 
tish ministers who expressed sympathy with 
Mr. Gladstone in his attitude on the Bul- 
garian atrocities. While thus assisting else- 
where he worked hard at the United Pres- 
byterian synod this same year in connection 
with the declaratory act of the church. Diver- 
sity of occupation and interest — even on oc- 
casion the learning of a new language — 
seemed indispensable for the exercise o: his 
extraordinary energies and activities. On 
the death o: Principal Harper he was ap- 
pointed principal of the United Presb'^terian 
Theological College, 8 May 1879. -le de- 
livered the Cunningham lecture in 1880, his 
subject being the unbelief of the eighteenth 
century. Five months of the same year he 
spent in an American tour, his personality 
and preaching everywhere making a deep 
impression. About the same time he was 
chairman of a committee of eminent protes- 
tant theologians, European and American, 
who discussed the possi Dility of formulating 
a common creed for the reformed churches. 

In 1884, on the occasion of her tercen- 
tenary celebrations, Edinburgh University 
included Cairns among the distinguished 
Scotsmen on whom she conferred the honorary 


degree of LT-i.D. The deatli of a colbwigue 
in 1886 greatly incriuised his work, and yet 
about this time he completed a systematic 
study of Arabic, and betweimlSH^ and 1886 
he had learned Danish and Dutch, the former 
to qualify him for a m(^ctiug of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Copenhagen, and the 
-at. ter to enable him to read Kuenon’s theo- 
logical work's in the original. lu May 
1888 his portrait, by \V. E. Lockhart, II. A., 
was presently I to the synod by unitedprea- 
byt(‘riau ministers and laymen. lie snent 
some time of I8t)() in Berlin and Amsterdam, 
mainly acquainting liiinself with the ways of 
younger theologians. On his return he wrote 
an elaborate article on current theology for 
the ' Presbyterian and Ueformod Keview.' 
In July 1891 he preach(‘d his last sermon in 
the church of his brother at Stit clad, near 
Kelso, and in the autumn of that year the 
doctors forbade further proffissional work. 
He resigiu^d his post on Feb. following, 
and he died at 10 Spence Street, Edinburg i, 
on hlarch 1892. ^ He was buried in Echo 
Bank cemetery, Edinburgh, where a monu- 
ment marks lus grave. 

Cairns never marriiid, and from 1856 on- 
wards his housekeepi^r was his sister Janet. 
His strength lay in tluj simple straight- 
forwardness of a manly character imbued 
with the traditions of a sturdy Scottish 
Christianity. Jlis was a healthy, energetic, 
and practical evangelicalism, and his man- 
ner of proclaiming it appi^alod to all, Iroin 
the unlettered peasant to the philosopliical 
or theological spi^cialist. The fact that all 
over Scotland, and hy poophi of all de.nomi- 
nations, he was familiarly and allectionately 
called 'Cairns of Berwick/ even after he 
was college principal, of itself marks a deep 
and unique Infimmce, Had he not been a 
distinguished divine ho might have achieved 
fame as a philosophical writer. From his 
criticism of Fender’s 'Metaphysics’ and the 
cognate discussion he earned "the reputation 
of being a prominent though independent 
nanriltonian (Masson, liecent British Philo- 
Sophy, pp, 265-6). 

Besides numerous articles in church maga- 
zines, Cairns published: 1. * Translation of 
Krummachor’s" Elijah the Tishbite,”’ 1846. 
2. ' Fragments of College and Pastoral Life: 
a Memo.r of Kev. John Clark,; 1851 . 8. ' Ex- 
amination of Fenner’s " Knowing and Being” 
and '* The Scottish Philosophy : a Vindica- 
tion and a lleply,” ’ 1856. 4. ^ hfemoir of 
John Brown, D.D./ 1860. 5. 'Liberty of 
the Christian Church ’ and ' Oxford Eational- 
ism,’ 1861, 6. ' Eomanism and Rationalism,’ 

1863. 7. 'False Christs and the True/ 

1864, considered by Dean Milman ‘the beat 
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reply published to Strauss and Eenan. 
8. Ibomas Chalmers,’ an Exeter Hall leo- 
ture 1864 9 ‘Outlines of Apologetical 
Theology,’ 1867. 10. ‘Dr. Guthrie as an 
Evan^geli8t,’187S. 11 . ‘The Doctrine of the 
^resbytenan Chiirch/ 1876. 12. ‘ The Jews 
m relation to ^e Church and the World,’ 
^ loi Eighteenth Cen- 

. *■ and elaborate work. 

14. Contribution to a Clerical Symposium 
on Immortality/ 1885. 15. * Doctrina.. Prin- 
United Presbyterian Church’ 
( r. Blair s manual), 1888. He contributed 
the article on Kant to the eighth edition 
ot the^ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ and a 
memorial tribute to George Wilson (1818- 
^o9) [q.v.] in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine/ 1860. 
His reminiscences and estimate constitute a 
feature of Veiteh’s ^ Memoir of Sir William 
Hamilton/ 1869. He wrote frequently in 
the North British Eeview/ the ^British 
Quarterly/ the ' Sunday at Home/ and other 
periodicals, and he issued several publica- 
tions on church union and disestablishment, 
besides furnishing some notable disquisitions 
to^ the Religious Tract Society. He wrote 
critical prefaces for a reissue of Culverwell’s 
‘Light of Nature,’ 1856 ; for Bacon’s ‘ Bible 
Thoughts,’ 1862 ; and for Krummacher’s 
‘ Autobiography,’ 1869. A posthumous vo- 
lume, < Christ the Morninj Star, and otW 
Sermons,’ appeared in 189r. 

[Information from Cairns’s brother, the Rev. 
David Cairns of Stitchel, Kelso, and his nephew, 
the Rev. David Cairns of Ayton, Berwickshire; 
MacEiwen s Life and Betters of John Cairns, 
1895 ; United Presbyterian Missionary Record, 
12 April 1892; Scotsman and other newspapers 
of 13 March 1892; memorial sermons by the 
Rev. John W. Dunbar, Edinburgh, and the Rev. 
R. D. Shaw, Hamilton ; personal knowledge.] 

T. B. 

CALDERON, PHILIP HERMO- 
GENES (ljS33-1898), painter, was bom at 
Poitiers on 3 May 1833, He was the only 
son of the Reverend Juan Calderon (1791- 
1854), a native of La Mancha and a member 
of the same family as the celebrated Spanish 
dramatist, though not his direct descendant. 
Juan Calderon had been a -Driest in the 
Roman catholic church; he left Spain on 
becoming a protestant, and was married at 
Bayonne to Mar uerite Chappelle. He sub- 
sequently settled in London as professor of 
Spanish literature at King’s Colle';e, and 
minister to the community of the Spanish 
reformed church resident in London. Philip 
Calderon, who came to England at the age 
of twelve, was educated mainly by his father. 
After beginning life as the pupil of a civil 
engineer, the lad showed so strong a taste 
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tor drawing that it was decided to let him 
tecome a painter. He studied at the British 
Museum and the National GaUerr, and in 
18o0 entered J. M. Lei h’s art school S 
German Street, where je began to naint 
m 01^ from the life, generally by gasughr. 

18ol hewent to Paris and studied under 
branfois Mouard Picot, one of the best 
teachers of his time, who compelled his 
pupil to draw from the model in chalk with 
great exactness, and would not allow him 
to paint. A year of this training made Cal- 
deron a firm and rapid draughtsman, with a 
^orough knowledge of form. During 18-52 
Henry Stacy Marks [q. y, SuppL": was his 
companion for Are months in the' Rue des 
Martyrs, Montmartre. 

^ On returmng to London Calderon worked 
in the evftnino-fi ae t. 


in the evenings at Lei Ks school, whil7he 
copied Veronese and Rubens on students’ 
days at the National GaUeiy. In lSo3 he 
exl^ited his first picture, ‘‘'By the Waters 
"^^ylon/ at the Royal Academy. He 
exhibited there again in 1855 and at other 
galleries in 18r^. ^ He painted many por- 
traits about this time, but did not exhibit 
them. In 18o7 he made his name at the 
academy by his picture, ‘Broken Vows/ = 
which was engraved in mezzotint by W. H. 
Simmons in 1859, and became veiy popular. 
In 18o8 he exhibited * The Gaoler’s Daugh- 
ter’ and ‘ Flora Macdonald’s Farewell to 
Charles Edward.’ V orks of less importance, 
shown in 1859 and 1860, were followed by 
two pictures in 1861, ^La Demande en 
Mariage ’ and ‘ Liberating Prisoners on the 
Young Heir’s Birthday,’ which greatly in- 
creased his reputation. He gained the silver 
luedal of the S(^iety of Arts for the former 
picture, which is now in Lord Lansdowne’s 
collection. ‘After the Battle ’ (1862) made 
a still deeper impression, and revealed in 
Calderon a master of pathos- The second 
picture of ^this year, ‘ Catherine of Aragon 
and her Women at Work/ was another suc- 
cess. All his best qualities were exhibited 
in ‘The British Embassy in Paris on the 
Day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ’ 
(1863). In July 1864 he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy, TTig pic- 
tures that year were ‘ The Burial of Ham^>- 
den’ and ‘In the Cloisters at Arles.’ Tn 
1868 he exhibited what has been described 
as his masterpiece, ‘ Her Most High, Noble, 
and Puissant Grace/ a picture of a little 
princess passing, with musicians and heralds, 
along a ^allery hung with arras, and fol- 
low^ by ..adies and courtiers. This picture 
was exhibited at the international exhibi- 
tion at Paris in 1867, and the painter ob- 
tained for it the only gold medal awarded 
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to an Eiiglisli artist. When it appeared at 
Christie’s in the year of the artisrs death it 
fetched a sum considerably below its ori- 
ginal price. It was included, with ' A“jhro- 
dite,' in the winter exhibition of the Eoyal 
Academv, 1901. In-Home after Victory’ 
(1867) t.ie background was a careful study 
of the courtyard at Hever Castle, Kent, which 
the painter had occupied for three inouths 
in 1866 with his artist friends, Mr. W. F. 
YeAmes (now II.A.) and D. W. Wynfield 
{d, 1887). These three, with the ac-ditioii 
of Mr. George D. Leslie, R.A,, Mr. George 
A. Storey, 3. A., and the late academicians, 
Henry Stacy Marks and John Evan Hodgson 
‘q. V. Suppl.], composed a group which was 
Imown from about 1862 to 1887, when its 
members were dispersed, as the ^St. John’s 
Wood school ’ or ‘ clique.’ All the mem- 
bers except Mr. Leslie and Mr. Yeames had 
been, like Calderon, pupils at Leigh’s ; they 
looked up to him as their leader, and he was 
the organiser of many outings and social 
entertainments in which the ‘clique’ took 
part (Marks, Pm and Pencil Sketches^ 189J, 
i, chap. 9-10). 

Calderon’s chief academy picture of 1868 
was ‘ The Young Lord Hamlet riding on 
Yorick’s Back;’ it was accompanieoi by 
‘ (Enone ’ and ‘ Whither.’ The last-named 
picture, painted at Ilever, was the painter’s 
diploma work, for he had been elected an 
academician on 22 June 1867. In 1869 he 
exhibited ‘ Sighing his Soul into his Lady’s 
Face,’ and in 1870 ‘Spring driving away 
Winter.’ ‘ On her Way to the Throne ’ ap- 
peared in 1871. Later works of importance 
were ‘ A High-born Maiden,’ ‘Les Coquettes, 
Arles,’ ‘The Queen of the Tournaments,’ 
and ‘Home they brought her Warrior 
dead’ (1877). The last-named work was 
exhibited, with six others, at the Paris ex- 
hibition of 1878, when Calderon obtained 
another gold medal and the decoration of 
the legion of honour. 

Calderon had been exhibiting meanwhile 
at other galleries in England. ‘ Drink to me 
only with thine Eyes ’ appeared with other 
pictures at the French Gallery, while 
‘Aphrodite’ was one of the best of his 
Grosvenor Gallery pictures. Calderon, too, 
like other members of the ‘ St. John’s Wood 
school,’ took a prominent part in the exhi- 
bitions--of water-colours in the spring and 
oil-paintin' 'S in the winter — which were held 
at the Duc-ley Gallery from 1864 to 1882, 
After 1870 he returned to the practice of 
portirait-paintin'' and exhibited many por- 
traits at the rioyal Academy, among the 
most remarkable of which were those of 
Stacy Marks and the Marquis and Mar- 


chioness of Waterford. In 1887 Calderon 
was elected ktHipor of the Royal Academy, 
in which capacity he was closely concerned 
with the niauagoment of the academy 
schools, so that he found less time thence- 
forth for painting. As tliis appointment 
carried with it an oHieial residence in Bur- 
lington J louse, Oakhn'on now left St. John’s 
Wood, wliere he had resided in Marlborough 
Road, Grove End Road, and elsewhere, ever 
since his return from Paris. In 1889 he 
exhibited ‘Home,’ and in 1891 the most 
famous of his later works, ‘ The Renuncia- 
tion of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ a subject 
from Kingsley’s ‘ Saint’s Tragedy,’ which 
was purchased for 1,200/. by tue council of 
the 1 ioyal Academy out of the funds of the 
Chantrey bequest. The representation of 
the saint as a nude figure kneeling before the 
altar ^ave great ollouce, especially in Roman 
catho’.ic circles. The picture is now in the 
National Gallery of British Art, Millbank, 
Other late pictures were ‘ Elizabeth Wood- 
ville parting witli the Duke of York’ (1893), 
now in the Q.ueimsland Art Gallery at 
Brisbane; ‘Ariadne’ (1895); ‘The Olive,’ 

‘ The Vine,’ and ‘ The Flowers of the 
Earth,’ decorative subjects painted for the 
dining-room of Sir John Aird, M.P., at 
14 Hyde Park Terrace ; ‘ Ruth ’ and ‘ The 
Answer’ (1897). 

After a protracted illness Calderon died at 
Burlington House on 30 April 1898, and 
was buried on 4 May at ICensal Green 
cemetery. 

By his marriage, which took place in May 
1860, with Clara, daughter of James Payne 
Storey and sister of Mr. G. A. Storey, 
R.A., Calderon left two daughters and six 
sons, the third of whom is the painter, Mr. 
William Prank Calderon, director of the 
well-known school of animal painting and 
anatomy in Baker Street. The portrait of 
Calderon, still in the possession of the painter, 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., is that of a man of 
distinguished and picturesque appearance, 
showing his Spanish blood. 

Calderon’s admirable draughtsmanship and 
sound technique secured the esteem of artists 
for his work. He probably owed much of 
his popularity with the general public to his 
chofee of subjects. Most of his pictures tell 
a story, usually one of his own invention, 
sometimes a subject from history or litera- 
ture. He resembled Millais in Ins power of 
representing a dramatic or pathetic inci- 
dent, usually with few actors on the scene, 
with a simplicity which appealed at once to 
the intelligence and the sympathy of the 
crowd which frequents the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. The success of his pictures 
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was assisted by their bright and agreeable 
colouring. Most of them are in private 
hands ; ‘ Ruth and Naomi ’ is in the Walker 
Art Galley, Liverpool. A collection of En - 
lish paintings, formed by Mr. G. C. Schwahe 
and presented to the KunsthoUe of his native 
town of Hamburg, includes several pictures 
by Calderon — *La Gloire de Dijon,' *Desde- 
mona and Emilia,' * Captives of his Bow and 
Spear,’ ‘ Sighing his Soul into his Lady’s 
Face,’ portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Schwabe, 
and others. 

'Tom Taylor in the Portfolio, 1870, i. 97; 
Ataengeum, 7 May 1898 ; G. A, Storey, A.R.A., 
in the Magazine of Art, 1898, p. 446; private 
information.] 0. D. 

CALDERWOOD, HENRY (1830-1897), 
philosopher, born on 10 May 1830 at Peebles, 
where his forefathers had lived for genera- 
tions, was the son of William Calderwood 
and his wife, Elizabeth Mitchell. He was 
■baptised in the East United Presbyterian — 
now the Leckie memorial— church, Peebles. 
In his boyhood his parents removed to Edin- 
burgh, where his father became a corn mer- 
chant, and he received his early education at 
the Edinburgh high schooL He studied at 
the university of Edinburgh with a view to 
the ministry. His attention was chiefly 
voted to philosophy, and he came second ia 
Sir William Hamilton's prize list in 1847. 
In the logic class in 1850 his name appears 
next to that of John Veitch [c. v. _He 
entered the theological hall of tae United 
Presbyterian Church in 1851, and was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh in January 1856. In 1854, while 
still a student, he published ' The Philosophy 
of the Infinite.’ This work, which has reacaed 
a fourth edition, is a criticism of the agnostic 
tendencies of Sir William Hamilton’s philo- 
sophy in his lectures and in * The Philosophy 
of the Conditioned.’ In opposition to Sir 
William EAmilton, who taug.at that though 
we must believe in the Infinite we can have 
no knowledge of its nature, Calderwood 
maintained that a partial and ever-extending 
knowledge of God the Infinite One is possi- 
ble for man, and that faith in Him implies 
knowledge. It was a daring underta^^g 
for a youth thus to enter the lists against 
the most experienced and accomplished meta- 
physician of his day, but it was generally 
acknowledged that in the essence oz the con- 
tention at least the pupil had scored against 
his professor, and the learning, courage, and 
logical acumen of the young author at once 
placed him among the foremost of the philo- 
sophic thinkers of his time. 

On 16 Sept. 1856 Calderwood was ordamed 
minister of Greyfriars church, Glasgow, in 


succession to David King^'q. v.j By his 
clear incisive preaching and* his efficient pas- 
toral work Calderwood maintained the honour 
and strength of the church over which he had 
been placed, and when he left it after twelve 
years’ ministry it was compact, well orga- 
nised, and prosperous. Ca-derwood threw 
himself heartily into many political and reli- 
^ous movements intended to benefit his fel- 
low citizens, especially the lower classes of 
Glasgow. There was scarcely an organisa- 
tion of a philanthropic nature in the city that 
did not receive his ready advocacy and help, 
and when he left Glasgow for Edinburgh he 
received a pubdic testimonial from the citi- 
zens in token of their appreciation of his 
services. In 1861 Calderwood was elected 
examiner in philosophy to the universitT of 
Glasgow ; that university conferred upon him 
the cegree of LL.D. in 1865 ; and in 1866, 
pending the appointment of a successor to 
"YiHiam Fleming and the introduction of 
Professor Edward Caird, now master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, he conducted the 
moral philosophy classes in Glasgow. In 
1868 he was appointed to the chair of moral 
•philosophy in the university of Edinburgh, 
liis systematic teaching was on the lines of 
the Scottish philosophy and against all He- 
gelian tendencies, and he showed how philo- 
sophical studies could be pursued in a cTevout 
spirit. At au early period in his work as a 
professor the newer evolutionary science then 
lisin -into prominence engaged his attention, 
and he tried to discover and explain the bear- 
ings of physiological science on man’s mental 
and moral nature. The physiology of the 
brain and nervous system was closely studied, 
and in 1879 he published ‘ The Relations of 
Mind and Brain,’ which has reached a third 
edition. In 1881 he published his Morse 
lectures on * The Relations of Science ^d 
Religion,’ originally delivered in connection 
with the Union Theological Seminaiy, New 
York, and afterwards redelivered in Edm- 
burgh. ‘ Evolution and Man’s Place in Na- 
ture’ was published in 1893, and enlai^ed 
in 1896. In these works Calderwood tried 
to prove that the primary function of brain 
is to serve, not as an organ of thought but 
as an organ of sensory-motor activity- He 
believed it to be demonstrated by physiolop- 
-that the direct dependence of mmd on brain 
was confined to the sensory-motor functions, 
the dependence of the higher forms of mental 
activity being on the other hand only in- 
direct. He endeavoured to establish the 
thesis that man’s mteHectual and spiritual 
life as we know it is not the product of na- 
tural evolution, hut necessitates the assump- 
tion of a new creative cause. The success 
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of his work aa -professor was demonstrated 
hy the extremely large proportion of the 
[Ferguson scholarships in pliilosophy, open 
to all the Scottish universities, -which his 
students gained, lie was fond of the Socratic 
or catechetical method of instruction, and 
encouraged the students to express diili- 
cultiesand objections. Calderwood occupies 
a distinctive and original place in the temple 
of Scottish 'shilosophy. 

But, besic.es his work as a professor, Cal- 
derwood took an active interest in political, 
philanthropic, educational, and religious 
matters in lidinburgh. In 1869 he was elected 
a fellow of the Itoyal Society of Edinburgh, 
lie was the first chairman of the Edinburgh 
school board, elected in 1M73, and on his 
retirement from the post in. 1877 he received 
an address from the public school teachers of 
the city. He was repeatedly asked to stand 
as a candidate for parliament for the southern 
di\-ision of Edinburgh, and was at the time 
of his death chairman of the North and East 
of Scotland Liberal Unionist Association. 
In 1870 he was elected a ruling elder in 
Morningside United Presbyterian church, 
Edinburgh, and up to the end was seldom 
absent from the annual meetings of synod. 
He sat on the mission board of his church 
for three terms of four years, and in 1880 he 
was elected moderator of synod. Questions 
of temperance reform, Presbyterian union, 
foreign missions, and kindred subjects re- 
ceived his warm and powerful advocacy. 
For some years he was editor of the ‘ United 
Presbyterian Magazine/ He received the 
freedom of Peebles, his native town, in 1877. 
In 1897 he was presented with a handsome 
testimonial by the residents and visitors at 
Carr Bridge, Inverness-shire, for conducting 
religious services during several holiday 
seasons and for other acts of piety and 
benevolence. He died at EdinDurgh on 
19 Nov. 1897. In 1857 he married Anne 
Hultou Leadbetter, who survives him. A 
portrait, painted in 1897 by Sir George Heid, 
_I.8.A., is in the possession of his widow. 

Besides the works already mentioned and 
pamphlets and articles in magazines, Pro- 
lessor Calderwood published : 1. * Handbook 
of Moral Philosophy/ 1872, now in its 17th 
edit,, and widely used in Britain and America. 
3. * Teaching, its End and Means/ 1874, now 
in the 4th edit, 3. ' The Parables of Our 
Lord/ 1880 ; and, posthumously, 4. ‘David 
Hume/ in * Famous Scots Series/ 1898. 

[In 1900 appeared the Life of Professor Cal- 
derwood by his son, Mr. W. C. Calderwood of 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, and the Bev. 
Pavid Woodside, B.I)., with a special chapter on 
his Philosophical Works by A. Seth Priugle- 


Pattison, LL.I). Other sources of infurnuition 
are the United Prcsbytoinun Magazines and Mis- 
sionary Becords, and personal knowledge.] 

T. B. J. 

CALDICOTT, ALFRED JAMES (1842- 
1897), musician, was the eldest son of Wil- 
liam Caldicott, a Iiop merchant of Worcester 
and musical amateur, and was born at Wor- 
cester on 20 Nov. 1842. At the age of nine 
he became a choirboy in the cuthedriil, where 
S(iveral of his brothers and half-brothers sub- 
sequently sang also. He rose to be the lead- 
ing treble, am'., while taking part in the Three 
Choir festivals, formed the ambition to con- 
duct an oratorio of his own in the cathedral. 
At the age of fourtoeu his voice brolu^, and 
ho was articled to Done, the cathedral or- 
ganist. lie remained at Wovt*c‘ster, acting 
as assistant to Don(» until 1803, when lie 
entered the Leipzig Cons(H'vat()rium to com- 
plote bis studies. Moschules and Plaidy were 
ais masters for tlu^ pianoforte; Iteinecke^ 
Hauptmann, atid Jticht er for t heory and com- 
position. In 1 8(io lie riiturned to Worcester, 
and became organist; at St. Stephen’s and 
honorary organist to the corporation. He 
sjiont twelve years in routine work, teaching, 
organ-playing, and conducting a musical 
society ho had established. Tii 1878 ho 
graduated Mus. Bac. Cantab. In the same 
year he made lus first notable success as a 
composer, his humorous glee * llumpty 
Dumpty’ being awarded a special prize at a 
competition instituted by the Mancbeater 
Glee Society. In 1879 Ids serious glee 
‘ Winter DayaSvon the prize ollerod by the 
Huddersfield Gloii and Madrigal Union. 
He was then commissionisd to compose an 
oratorio for the Worcost.cjr festival. II e chose 
the story of the widow of Nain as subject, 
wrote both libretto and music Idmself,' and 
on 12 Sept. 1 881 realised Ids boyish dream by 
conducting his oratorio in the cathedral. 

In 1882 Caldicott left Worcester for Tor- 
f uay, hut a few months later settled in Lon- 
don. Ho then began to compose operettas 
for Thomas Gorman Reed [q. v.], the first 
being ‘Treasure Trove/ perlurmed in 1883. 
Reed produced twelve others, includin:i^‘ A 
Moss Rose Rent,' 1883 ; ‘ Old Knockles,' 
1884 ; ‘ In Ou-oid's Court/ 1885 ; ‘A United 
Pair/ 1886 ; ‘ The Bosun’s Mate,’ 1888 ; ‘ The 
Friar ; ’ ‘AVanted an Heir ; ’ ‘ In PoaseSvSton;’ 
‘Brittany Folk;’ ‘Tally Ho I’ (1890). When 
the Albert I’alace in Battersea Park was 
opened with ambitious intentions a full 
orchestra was engaged, and Caldicott was 
appointed conductor. Ho composed a dedi- 
cation ode for the opening on 0 June 1885, 
but very soon resigned, lie afterwards con- 
ducted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
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wheretwooperettas, ‘All Abroad ’ aad ‘ John 
omitli, conunissioned by Carl [Rosa, W6r6 per- 
formed in 1889-90. He went to the United 
States in 1890 as conductor to Miss Agnes 
Huntingdon’^s li ;ht opera company ; her re- 
tirement from tne stage prevented the pro- 
duction of an important work commissioned 
for her on a larger scale than Oaldicott's 
other operettas. After his return to England 
he was appointed a professor at the :^uoyal 
College of ilusic and the Guildhall School of 
Music; in 1892 he resigned these posts on 
being appointed principal of a private teach- 
ing establishment styled the London College 
ol Music. He also became conductor at tae 
Comedy Theatre in 1893. Incessant work 
overtaxed his stren-'th, and m 1896 cerebral 
exhaustion gradua y developed. His last 
coinposition was a part-song, ‘The Angel 
Sowers/ composed for J. S. Curwen^s ‘Choral 
Handbook ^ (1885). He died at Barnwobd 
House, near Gloucester, on 24 Oct. 1897. 
He married an Irish lady, niece of Sir Ri- 
chard Mayne [q. v.], and a good soprano 
vocalist, by whom he had three sons and also 
a daughter, who was trained as a vocalist, 
but married and retired. 

Other works by Caldicott were : Operettas : 

‘ A Fishy Case ’ (1885), and * The Girton Girl 
and the Milkmaid ’ (1893) ; cantatas for ladie^ 
voices : * A Rhine Legend ^ (1882) and ‘ Queen 
of the May ’ (1884) ; and many single songs, 
both solo and concerted. ‘ Unless * (London, 
1883, fol.), to words by Mrs, Brownin';, has 
been specially successful. He was well s. iilled 
in musical science, and constructed many 
clever canons ; in his oratorio ‘ The Widow 
of Nain ’ there is a chorale, the treble and bass 
of which remain the same if sung with the 
book held upside down. His sacred music, 
from ‘ The Widow of Nain' to the smallest 
part-song, is always dignified and pleasing. 
He published no instrumental musicof impor- 
tance. The special noveitjr he brought for- 
ward was the humorous admixture of childish 
words and very complicated music in the glee 
‘ Humpty Uumpty ’ (1878). It was so suc- 
cessful that he composed another in the 
same year, ‘ Jack and Jill,’ and many musi- 
cians imitated him for a time. He set these 
nursery rhymes in the most elaborately sci- 
entific style, with full use of contrast and 
the opportunities afforded by individual 
words — as, for instance, the descent of all the 
voices through the interval of an eleventh 
at the words ‘ Humpty Dumpty had a great 
fall,’ These pieces, as also Galdicott’s humo- 
rous songs, *The New Curate’ and ‘Two 
Spoons,’ are thoroughly amusing to an average 
English audience ; yet any listener not com- 
prehending ' the text would probably notice 


noting beyond spirited and well-constructed 
music, and not even suspect a humorous in- 
tention. This fact helps to illustrate the 
powers and limitations of the art of music. 
Should any profound research on the func- 
tions of ^the various arts be undertaken, 
Oaldicott’s glees may give considerable assis- 
tance. 

[Musical Herald, November 1897, with por- 
trait; Musical Times, December 1897; Brown 
and Stratton’s British Musical Bi<^raphy; 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, iv, 
769 ; private information.] H. D. 

CALDWELL, Sib JAMES LILLY- 
Man (1770-1863), enerai, colonel com- 
mandant royal (late Madras) engineers, son 
of Major Arthur Caldwell (d. 1786) of the 
Bengal engineers and of his wife Elizabeth 
W eed of Greenwich, Kent, and nephew of 
General Sir Alexander Caldwell, G.C.B., of 
the Bengal artillery, was bom on 22 Nov. 
1770. He entered the service of the East 
India Company as a cadet in 1788 and re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Madras 
engineers on 27 July 1789. His further 
commissions were dated : lieutenant, 2 Dec. 
1792 ; captain lieutenant, 8 Jan. 1796 ; cap- 
tain, 12 Aug. 1802; major, 1 Jan. 1800; 
lieutenant-cdonei, 26 Sept. 1811 ; lieutenant- 
colonel commandant, 1 May 1824; colonel, 
20 May 1825 ; major-general, 10 Jan. 1837 ; 
leutenant-jeneral, 9 Nov. 1846; general, 
20 June 18o4. 

Early in 1791 Caldwell joined the force 
under Lord Cornwallis for the campaign 
against Tippu in Maisur. He was present 
at the attack by Colcmel Floyd on Tippu’a 
camp in front of Bengalur on 6 March, and 
took part in the successful assault of the 
pettah of Bengalur on the following day, 
when the British loss was heavy. He served 
throughout the sie ;e of Bengalur from S to 
20 March, and, a_thqugh wounded in the 
trenches, entered the breach with the storm- 
ing party on the 21st, He was present at 
the battle of Arakere, when Tippu was de- 
feated hy Cornwallis on 14- May, and was 
with the advanced brigade on 15 July at the 
capture of Usur. He served as an engineer 
at the siege of Ryakota and of five other 
strong forts dur^ the same montK On 
17 Sept, he assisted in the reduction of 
Ramanghar, took part in the surprise and 
capture of the pettah of Nundidmg on the 
22nd, and in the siege of Nundidrug from 
27 Sept, to 18 Oct., when he mounted the 
breach with the storming party at its cap- 
ture. On 29 Nov. he accompanied the chief 
engineer, Lieutenant-colone.' Patrick Ross 
[q. V,], to the siege of the strong hiU fort of 
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Savandrug, and climbed to the broach and 
entered with the storming -)arty on ill Dec. 

On 6 Feb. 1792 Caldwell was engaged in 
the night attack under Cornwallis on Tippu's 
entrenched camp in front of Seringapatam, 
and served through the sie^e of that place, 
■which immediately followed, until 22 Feb., 
when he was "w^ounded in the trenches. 
After the capitulation and treaty of j)eace 
with Tippu on 19 March he returned to 
Madras. 

In 1794 Caldwell went to the Northern 
Circars with Michael Topping, who came to 
India as an astronomer and was employed 
on the public works, to investigate and re- 
port upon proposals for the improvement of 
that part of the country. He constructed 
various public works until 1799, when he 
took part under Greneral Harris in the final 
campaign against Tippu. He was present 
at the action of Malavali on 27 March and 
at the second siege of Seringapatam in April, 
when he commanded the third brigade of 
engineers. He led the ladder party in the 
successful assault on 4 May. He was twice 
■wounded, once in the trenches, and again 
with the forlorn hope at the top of the broach, 
when he was shot and rolled down into the 
ditch. For his services he ■was most fa- 
vourably mentioned in despatches, received 
the medal for Seringapatam, and a pension 
for his wounds. 

On his recovery he resumed his civil 
duties, and was engaged for the next ten 
years on public works of importance. At 
the end of August 1810 he sailed with Sir 
John Abercromby [q, v.] in the frigate 
Ceylon as chief engineer m the expedition 
against Mauritius. On 18 Sept, they fell in 
with the French man-of-war Venus, off St. 
Denis, Bourbon, and after a smart action, in 
which both vessels were dismasted, the 
Ceylon was compelled to strike to the 
French sloop Victor which came to the as- 
sistance of the Venus. The following morn- 
ing, however, Commodore Kowley, arriving 
in the Boadicea, retook the Ceylon and also 
picked up the Venus. The expedition as- 
sembled at Kodriguez in November, and on 
the 29th landed at Mauritius. Next day 
the, French were defeated, and on 2 Dec. 
the island surrendered. Caldwell was 
thanked in general orders and favourably 
mentioned in despatches for his ' most able 
and assiduous exertions.* 

He returned to Madras in January 1811, 
and in March was appointed to the engineer 
charge of the centre division of the Madras 
army. In 1812 he re*pau’ed and reconstructed 
the fortress of Serpagapatam. In 1813 he 
was appointed special surveyor of fortresses. 


III 1815 hi.s fiorvicoB wore acknowledgod by 
a corapaniouHliip of the order of tlio Jhith, 
military division. In IHIO lie was a])pointe(l 
acting chief engineer of Madras and a com- 
missioner for the restoration of the French 
eettlomonta on thcMalaliar and Coromandel 
coasts, l^iight years later ho became Uou- 
timant-colonel-commambint of hia corps. 
After fifty years of distingnialied war and 
peace soindce, lii^ retired from the active list 
m 1837 and was made a K.C.B. on U) March. 
On his return liorae the same year ho lived 
cluefiyathis lionae, 10 Flace Vondome, Paris, 
until his wife’s death, when he bought Beech- 
lands, Hyde, Lslo of AVight, and passt^d his 
time ]>artly there and at hia .Loudon house 
in Pox*tland Place, 

Caldwell was made a G.CIB. in 1848. 
lie died at Bcicchlands, Isle of Wight, on 
28 June 18(>3, In tlui earlier part of his 
life he was a very clever^ artist in water- 
colour, and loft many Indian landscapes of 
merit. A brud‘ memoir of his services is 
given in ViharPa ‘Military History of the 
hladraa Ku'^^ineers* (vol.il.), and the fronti- 
spiece of tjo volmra^ is a reproduction of a 
crayon likeness of Caldwell in (lie posscjssiou 
of Miss l^oars of Bichmond Green, {Surrey, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Pears [q. v.] Oali- 
w'eL married, in ludhi in 1796, Jeanne 
Baptisto, widow of Captain Charles .rolmstqn 
of the Madras army, and daughter of Jean 
Maillard of l)61o, i'raucho-Comtfj. By her 
he had a son, Arthur James (1799-1843), 
major in the 2nd qneem’s dragoon guards, 
who left no ifisne,and a tlaught,er, Klizaheth 
Maria (1797-1870), who marric^d, in 1815, 
Edward Richard (1791-1823), Madras civil 
service, third son of Sir Richard SulUyan of 
Thames Ditton (first baronot)» issue, 

[India OMce Boeor<ls; Dospiitcbos ; Gent. 
Mag. 18(>3 ; Vibart’s Military History of tho 
Madras Knginoors ; Welsh’s Military Kcniitiis- 
concos; Indian Illstorios ; Annual .Hogister, 
1811; i^rivato sources,] K. E. V, 

CALDWELL, ROBERT (1814-1891), 
coadjutor bishoo of hladras, born on 7 May 
1814 near Antrrm, was the son of Hcottish 
parents. In his tenth year his parents re- 
moved to Glasgow. In his sixteenth year 
he was taken to Dublin by an elder brother 
then living there, tjiat he might study art. 
While in Dublin ho came under religious 
impressions which led eventually to his be- 
coming a missionary. Ho returned to Glas- 
gow in 1833, and in the following year was 
accepted by the London Missionary Society, 
which sent him to Glasgow University to 
prosecute his studies. While studying there 
ne imbibed a love of comparative philology, 
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which was intensified by the lectures of the 
(jreek professor, Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford 
[q. V.] After jradnating B.A. m 1837, he 
embarked for . ladras in the Mary Ann on 
^ the passengers was Charles 

Philip Brown [q. v.], the 'Telugu scholar, 
who assisted Caldwell in his linguistic studies. 
Arriving in Madras^ on 8 Jan. 1838, he 
occupied himself during the first year of his 
residence in acquiring Tamil. While in 
Madras he made the acquaintance of the 
missionary, John Anderson (180o-1855) 
[q. v.J, who exercised considerable influence 
on him. In February 1841 he resolved to 
join the English church, for which he had 
entertained predilections from his student 
days. He associated himself with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Grospel, and was 
ordained on 19 Sept, bv George Trevor Spen- 
cer Tq. v.], bishoo of Madras, at Utakamand, 
in the Nilgiri hills. By the end of 1841 he 
had established himself in Tinnevelly, where 
he laboured for fifty years, and before the end 
of 1843 he had visited all the mission stations 
and the important towns of the province. 
He took up his abode at Edengudi, and his 
first labour was to lay the foundations of a 
parochial system by obtaining the establish- 
ment of boundaries between the fields of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He found 
the people in a very low state of civilisation, 
and successfully promoted education among 
them by establishin'; schools for boys anl 
•girls. During his liretime he saw the Chris- 
tians of Tinnevelly increase in number from 
six thousand to one hundred thousand. The 
change in condition was no less marked. In 
1838 they were sneered at by the govern- 
ing race as ‘ rice Christians/ and disdained 
by the educated Hindus as a new low caste, 
begotten of ignorance and hunger. Not long 
before Caldwell’s death the director of public 
instruction in Madras declared that if the 
native Christians maintained their present 
rate of educational progress, they would 
before long en ;ross the* leading positions in 
professional life in Southern Jndia. On 
^ _1 March 1877 Caldwell was consecrated at 
' Calcutfa bishop of Tinnevelly as coadjutor 
to the bishop o: Madras. 

Caldwell is, however, more widely known 
as an orientalist than as a missionary. His 
work as an investigator of the South Indian 
family of languages is of the first importance, 
and he brought to light many Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in Southern India. By his researches 
be collected a mass of carefully verified and 
original materials sucb as no other European 
scholar has ever accumulated in India. 
In 1843 he assisted to revise the Tamil ver- 


sion of the Prayer Book, and feom April 1853 
until April 1869 he was occupied with the 
revision of the Tamil Bible, undertaken bv 
a number of delegates at the instance of the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. In 1873 
he assisted in a second revision of the Praver 
Book. In 1856 he published his ^ Compara- 
tive Grammar of the I)ra\*idian or South 
Indian Family^of Languages’ (London, 8 vo\ 
which in 1875 he revised and enlarged for 
a second edition, and which remams the 
standard authority on the subject. He had 
an intimate acquaintance with the people 
and tbeir dialects, and made a careful study 
of their past history. In 1849 he wrote his 
*TinneveDi Shanars’ (Madras; 2nd edit. 
London, 1850), which in 1881 he withdrew 
from circulation, on the representation of 
some of the younger members of the race 
that they had since so advanced in civilisa- 
tion that the picture of their condition was 
no longer accurate. In 1881 his ‘Political 
and General History of the District of Tin- 
nevelly from the earliest Period to its Cession 
to the English Governmentin 1801 ’ was pub- 
lished by the Madras government at the 
public expense. In the same year appeared 
‘Hecords of the Early History of tSe Tin- 
nevelly Mission of the Society lor Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel* Madi^, 
8vo). Tnis work was chiefiy compiled from 
the manuscript records of the mission which 
Caldwell brought together and collated for 
the first time. 

On 31 Jan. 1891, on account of his age 
and feebleness, Caldwell resigned his epi- 
scopal office and retired to KodaikanaL He 
died there in the same year on 28 Aug., and 
was buried on 29 Aug. under the altar of the 
church at Edengudi. A memorial tablet in 
English was placed in St. George’s Cathedral, 
Madras, and a similar one in Tamil in the 
church at Edengudi. On 30 March 1844 he 
was married at Nagercoil, South Travaneore, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Charles Mault, a 
missionary of the London Missionary Society, 
She assisted him greatly in his mission work, 
being peculiarly fitted to do so by her know’- 
ledge of Tamil. He left issue. In 1857 he 
received the degree of LL.B. from Glasgow 
University, and in 1874 that of D.D. from 
Durham University. He was an honorary 
member of the Asiatic Society. 

Besides the works already mentioned Cald- 
well was the author of : 1. ‘ Lectures on the 
Tinnevelly Missions,’ London, 1S57, 12jiio. 
2. ‘ On Reserve in communicating Religious 
Instruction to Non-Christians in ^Mission 
Schools in India,’ Madras, 1681, 8vo. He 
also published many sermons and lectures. 
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and, in conjunction with Edward Sargent, 
he revised the Tamil hymn-book, lie made 
many contributions to the * Indian Anti(][uary.* 
11 is ‘ Reminiscences’ were published in 189‘I, 
after his death, by his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Joseph Light Wyatt, 

[Caldwell’s Reminiscences ; Bay’s Mission 
Heroes: Bishop Caldwell, 1806 ; Stock’s Hist, 
of the Church Missionary Society, 1809, indox; 
The Times, 29 Aug. 1891 ; Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soc. 1892, pp. 146-6 ; Temple’s Men and 
Events of ray Time in India, 1882, pp. 454-6; 
Addison’s Roll of Glasgow Graduates, 1898.1 

E. I. C. 

CALLAWAY, HENRY (1817-1890), 
first missionary bishop of St. John’s, Kaf- 
fraria, in South Africa, born at Lymington 
in Somerset on 17 Jan. 1817, was the eleventh 
child of an exciseman, formerly a bootmaker, 
and of his wife, the daughter of a farmer at 
Minehead. Shortly after his birth his parent s 
moved to Southampton, thence to London, 
and finally to Orediton, where his father 
was appointed supervisor of excise, lie was 
educated at Crediton grammar school, and in 
May 1883 he went to Heavitree as assistant 
teacher in a small school. The head-master, 
William Dymond, was a quakor, and Calla- 
way inclined to his opinions. In 1835 he went 
to Wellington as private tutor in a quaker 
family, and in the spring of 1837 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of Friends. 
In April 1839 he entei*ed the service of a 
chemist at Southampton, but soon afterwards 
removed to Tottenham as surgeon’s assistant 
to E. C. May, a former acquaintance. Early 
in 1841 he began studying at St. 35artholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and was licensed by the 
Royal College of Surgeons in July 184i2, and 
by the Apothecaries’ Society in April 1844. 
lie took rooms in Bishopsgate Street in the 
summer of 1844, and in a short time suc- 
ceeded in making a fair practice. He also 
held posts at the Red Lion Square (now 
Soho Square) Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s, 
and the Farringdon dispensary, and about 
1848 he took a house in Finsbury Circus. 
The, impaired state of his health compelled 
him to sell his practice, worth about 1,000^. 
a year, in the summer of 1852, and in Octo- 
ber to proceed to southern France ; and he 
soon afterwards quitted the Society of 
Friends. On 13 Aug. 1853 he graduated' 
M.D. at King’s College, Aberdeen, having 
resolved to practise as a physician. 

With returning health, however, the idea 
of mission work took increasing possession 
of him, and at the beginning of 1864 he 
wrote-to John William Colenso [c .v.], bishop 
of Natal, offering his services. Tie was ac- 
cepted by the Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel, and ordained deacon at Nor- 

and his 

wife loft England in tlio Lady of the Lake 
reaching Durban on 5 I )ec. After Christmas 
they moved to Pic^tonnuritzburg, where he 
remained in cluirgo of the mission church at 
Ekukauyeni, in the neighbourhood. On 
23 Sept. .1855 ho was ordained priest, and on 
14 Oct.. St. Andrew’s church was oioned, 
and Im was placed in cliar,pi. In the begin- 
ning of 1858 he obtaintsc a grant of land 
from goviirninent beyond the Umkoiminzi 
river, and settled at a vacated Dutch farm 
on the Insunguze, which he named Spring 
ynlo. At this settlement he began ‘ that 
life among the natives wlii(ili has made his 
name a household word in Sout.h Africa.' 
In 1888, when Robert (Iray [c .v.], bishop of 
Cape Town, consocratcnl Wiiriam Ktmnoth 
Macrorie, bishop of Natal, iu i)laco of Oolen- 
80 , Callaway alter some hesitation resolved 
to support Macrorie. 

From the beginning of his residence at 
Spring V^alo, Callaway sttulied native beliefs, 
traditions, and ciisiotns. In 1808 ho piilw 
lisbed * Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Mis- 
toriesof the Zulus,’ a valuable contribution 
to folklore, which was ju'intod at Spring 
Vale. Between 1 868 and 1 870 he published 
his greatest work, ^The Religious System of 
the Amaztilu,’ whicli appeared in four parts: 

‘ The Tradition of Creation ; ’ * Amatonga, 
or Ancestor Worshi ,) ; ’ ^ Diviners ; ’ aiid 
* Medical Magic and Vitchcraft.’ The last 
part was not compUitiul, These woi’ks, 
owing to the lack of appr(^ciation by tbe 
public, rema-ined incompletci, but their scien- 
tific value is very great. They are perhaps 
the most accurate r(^cord of the belie fs and 
naode.s of thought of an unlettered race in 
the English tongue. 

In December 1871 the 8outh African 
bishoos petil'ioxuul the Scsottiah episcopal 
churc-i to establish a bishopric in KaflVaria, 
and on All Saints’ day 1873 Callaway was 
consecrated missionary bishop of St. John’s, 
Kailraria, at Bt. Paul’s episcopal church, 
Edinburgh. On 2 J une 1874 he received the 
honorary degree of D.I). from the university 
of OxJ’ord, and on 25 Aug. he left England. 
In 1876 the headc uarters of the diocese were 
removed to Um"ata. In 1877 war broke 
out, and Umtata was fortified by the direc- 
tions of the governor, Sir Bartle Frero. 
After the conclu.sion of the war an important 
advance was made in regard to native edu- 
cation, which Callaway had peculiarly at 
heart, by the foundation of St. John’s Theo- 
logical Oollefje at Umtata in June 1879. 
Tae failure of Callaway’s health caused the 
consecration of Branaby Key on 12 Aug. 
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1873 as coadjutor-bisliop, and in June 1886 
lie resigned the bishopric. Beturning to 
Englanc in May 1887 he settled at Ottery 
St. Mary in Devonshire in 1888. He died 
at Ottery on 26 March 1890, and was buried 
in Ottery churchyard on 31 March. On 
14 Oct. 1845 he married Ann Chalk, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. They had no 
surviving children. 

Besides the works already mentioned and 
several pamphlets, Callaway was the author 
of: 1. ^Immediate Bevelation,’ London, 
1841, 12mo. 2. ‘A Memoir of James Par- 
nell,’ London, 1846, 12mo. 3, ' Missionary 
Sermons,’ London, 1875, 16mo. He ato 
translated the book of Psalms into Zulu in 
1871 (Natal, 16mo), and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in 1882 (Natal, 8vo). 

[Miss Benbam’s Henry Callaway (with por- 
trait!, 1896 ; Athenaeum, 1890, i. 471 ; Times, 
29 March 1890.] E. I. G. 


CAMERON, vSiK DUNCAN ALEX- 
ANDEIi (1808-1888), general, born on 
19 Dec. 1808, was the only son of Sir John 
Cameron [q.v.] He joined the 42nd royal 
highlanders (Black Watch) as ensign on 
8 April 1825. He became lieutenant on 
15 Aug. 1826, captain on 21 June 1833, 
major on 23 Aug. 1839, and lieutenant- 
colonel on 5 Sept. 1843. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean, war he obtained the local 
rank in Turkey of brigadier. He commanded 
the 42nd at Alma, 20 Sept. 1854, and the 
highland brigade at Balaklava, 26 Sept, 
and took part in the siege of Sebastopol, and 
in the assault on the Bedan on IS June 1855. 
For his services he 'was mentioned in the des- 
patches, received the medal with three clasps, 
was made an officer ot the legion of honour, 
and obtained the Sardinian and Turkish 
medals, and the third class of the Medjidie. 
At the conclusion of the war he was nomi- 
nated C.B. On 5 Oct. 1855 he received the 
local rank of major-general in Turkey, and on 
24 July 1856 the same local rank in England. 
On 26 'March 1859 he was nominated major- 
general. In 1860 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, and in the fol- 
lowing year commander of the forces in New 
Zealand in succession to (Sir) Thomas Sim- 
son Pratt [q.v.], with the local rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. ^ J. • 4. , 

New Zealand was m a state oi mt^- 
mlttent warfare, and hostilities between the 
Eno-lish and Maoris were of frequent occur- 
rence. In November 1862 Cameron r^re- 
sented to the 'overnor, Sir George Grey 
[q V Suppl.], fie smallness of his lorce, 
i^vkich numbered under four thousand men. 
On 4 June 1863 he defeated the natives on 


the Katikara river ; on 12 July he crossed 
the Maungatawhira with 3^ men; on 
29 Oct. he occupied Meri-Meri, though with- 
out preventing the retreat of the Maori 
force ; and on 29 Nov. he again defeated the 
Maoris at Bangarira. On 20 Feb. 1864 
he was nominated K.C.B. On 29 April he 
was repulsed with considerable loss in an 
assault on the Gate Pah. He carried on 
his operations with zeal, but he failed to 
adapt his tactics to hush warfare, and suf- 
fered severely on several occasions from 
attacking strong defensive positions without 
adequate dispositions. He also entirely dis- 
approved of the war, which he considered to 
have been occasioned by the desire of the 
colonists to acquire the native lands. He 
expressed his disapprobation with oomider- 
ab'.e freedom, and in his letters to Grey made 
serious charges against the colonial ministers. 
Grey communicated these charges to the 
accused, and was blamed by Cameron for 


publishing a private communication. In 
January 1865 Cameron refused to under- 
take the destruction of a pah at Te Wereroa, 
alleging that his force was insufficient-. 
Grey took the command himself, and partly 
by his judicious conduct of the operation, 
partly by his great influence with the Maoris, 
reduced the position in three days. Came- 
ron tenderec his resignation in Fehmary, 
and received permission to return to Eng- 
land in June. His conduct was approved by 
the war office. He also received the t han ks 
of the New Zealand legislative council. 

On 9 Sept. 1863 he was nominated colonel 
of the 42nd; on 1 Jan. 1868 he l^ame 
lieutenant-general, and on 5 Dec. 1874 he 
attained the rank of general. He was 
vemor of Sandhurst from 1868 to 1875. 
On 24 Mav 1873 he was nominated G.C.B. 
He died 'without issue at Blackheath on 
7 June 1888. On 10 Sent. 1873 he married 
Louisa Flora (d. 5 May 1875), fourth dai^h- 
ter of Andrew Maclean, deputy inspector- 
general of the Military College, Sandhurst. 

[Foster's Baronetage and Enighta^. 

Times. 12 June 1888; Mackenzie's Hist of tbe 
Camerons, 1884, pp. 413-4_; Bnsden's Hist of 
Hew Zealand, 1883, ii. passim ; Mennell s Diet, 
of Australasian Biogr. 1892 ; Bees s Life and 
Times of Sir George Grey, 1892 ;^ 

Invasion of the Crimea, 6th edit lu. 2o» , -62 ; 
Keeves’s Long White Ciond, 1898; Gndg^n s 
Keminiscences of the War in Hew Zealan<L 
1879 • Gisborne's Hew 2^Iand Eulers and 
statesmen, 1897, pp. 176-9 J I'oi’sWm in -New 
Zealand, 1866.] k*. 1. 

C AMEBON, STERNE Y LOVETT (1 8^ 
1894Y African explorer, the son of Jonathan 
Henry Lovett Cameron, rector of Shoreham, 
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Kontjiind Frances, daug^hter of Francis Sapte 
of Cadicote Lodje, Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
was born at Racipole, Weymouth, on 1 July 
1844, and educated at Bourton in Somerset. 
He joined the navy in A-ugust 18o7, and was 
-)lacedonthe Illustrious training ship, whence 
jxe was transferred to the Victor Emmanuel, 
and, spent nearly four years in the Medi- 
, terranean and on the Syrian coast. lie 
became a midshipman in June 1860. lie 
was sent to the IS'orth American station on 
the Liffey at the end of 1861, and in the fol- 
lowing year was at New Orleans when it 
was captured by the federals. From 1862 
to 1864 he was in the Channel squadron, 
becoming sub-lieutenant in August 1863; 
promoted lieutenant in October I860, he 
was sent to the East Indies in the Star. 
He was on the coast of East Africa in 1807, 
and saw service in the Abyssinian campaign 
of 1868, where he earned a medal. He was 
afterwards employed in the suppression of 
the slave trade in East Africa, and his ex- 
periences made a deep impression on him. 
About 1870 he was put on the steam reserve 
at Sheerness. 

As soon as Cameron found himself in so 
quiet a berth as Sheerness, he volunteered 
to the Royal Geographical Society to go in 
search of Livingstone, attracted by a project 
which was then in many men’s minds ; but 
it was not till 1872, after some disappoint- 
ments, that he was selected as leader cjf the 
expedition sent out by the society to carry 
aid to Livingstone, who had been discovered 
by Stanley in the previous year Intro- 
duction to Across Afnca). The object of his 
'ourney was to find Livingstone, who was 
',^cnown to have been bound for the south end 
of Bangweolo when Stanley left him, and 
afterwards to take an independent line of 
geograpliieal exploration, with the aid of 
Livingstone’s advice. 

Cameron started on his task early in 1873, 
leaving England in company with Sir Bartle 
Frere ^q.v.', wlio was on a mission to Zanzi- 
bar. Jr. W. E. Dillon accompanied the ex- 
plorer, and Lieutenant Cecil Aurphy volun- 
teered at Aden to join the expedition. Arriv- 
ing at Zanzibar in Februar; ■ -873, they found 
the task of getting toget.ier the necessary 
carriers unusually difficult. At last they 
had to push on with an incomplete convoy 
to Rahenneko, and wait there, for Murphy. 
Gn Murphy’s arrival, further troubles and 
delays arose before a real start may be con- 
sidered to have been made. By Mpwapwa, 
MgundaMkali, and Unyanyembe, 
they went forward without mueb incident. 
At the hitter place all three members of the 
expedition were down with severe fever, and 


many carriers W(3ro tempted to dissert. At 
this St ago the nows of .,^ivingstoiio’s death 
was brought to Cameron, and altered all his 
plans. Dillon and Murpliy started to return 
to the coast with .Livingstone’s body, and 
Cameron decided to proceed alone ; but very 
sliortly after their start Cameron heard of 
Dillon’s death, and this caused another delay. 
When he at last got olV ho encountered a 
series of auuoyanoos and hardshi\)s which 
were only chocked on arrival at tno Mala- 

f arazi. The next point of importance was 
aike Tanganyika, a groat part of which was 
still unexplored. Cameron spent a consider- 
able time in dotennining the proper position 
of the southern portion of the lake, and, when 
he had finished, despatched his own servant 
with Livingstone’s papers from Ujiji and his 
own journals to the coast, gave to those who 
wished to return the option of doing so, ami 
then proceeded westward with sixty-two or 
sixty-three men for Nyangwe, whicdi he de- 
termined to be on the main stream of the 
Congo. Hero he endtiavourod to obtain 
canoes, with tho idea of following the groat 
river; but failing in this, and meeting Tippoo 
Tib, ho was induced to strike soutliward, 
where he met with much suspicion from 
natives who had been raided by smvo dealers. 
His success in avoiding collisions and loss of 
life was remarkable. At Ka^ongo he fell in 
with an Arab who treated him with much 
kindness, tind with a slave dealer from Bih6, 
in whose company ho finally struck west- 
ward again along 1 10 watershed between tho 
Congo and Zam ^esi, discoverin ? tho sources 
of tlie latter. After considera te sufierinjs 
from thirst and much worry, 0 win :;; to the 
enforced company of slavers, he reac ied Bih6 
early in Goto :)or 1875. He was now 240 
miles from tlie west coast, and the journey 
seemed almost over ; yet the ^^reatest hard- 
ships fell upon his party at this point, and 
finally he had to Ptm on by forced marches 
of 160 miles in :bur days to save his own 
life and send back relief for bis men. Ho 
arrived at Katombelaon 28 Nov. 1875, beinjf 
thus the first traveller to cross tho breadth 
of Africa from sea to sea. 

On his return to England Oa«ieron was 
naturally received with much acclamation ; 
he was promoted specially to be a com- 
mander in July 187(>, and was made a Q.B. ; 
he was also awarded tho gold modal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and created hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford on 21 June. In September 
of this year ho attended the Brussels con- 
ference on Africa. 

After returning for a time to bis profes- 
sional duties, and among other things taking 
courses of gunnery and torpedo practice, 
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Cameron obtained leave in September 1878 
to make a journey through Asiatic Turkey 
with a view to determining the value of a 
route to India from a point opposite Cyprus, 
which had just been transferred to British 
keeping, through Turkish dominions and by 
way of the Persian Gulf. He received a 
passage in the troopshh Orontes to Cyprus ; 
thence he crossed to Beirut and travelled 
through Lebanon to Tripoli of the Levant ; 
thence to Aleppo, where he encountered 
some small dilnculfcies ; got on by way of 
Diarbekir and Mosul to Bagdad ; then to 
Bussora and Bushire, where he heard of the 
British disasters in Zululand, He then at 
once telegraphed for leave to proceed to 
Natal, but by some misunderstanding re- 
ceived a message at Karachi to detain him, 
and so returned to Engl and. When he arri v ed 
there, on 29 May 1879, it was too late for 
him to proceed to the theatre of war, so he 
set himself to write a popular description of 
his late journey, called ‘ Our Future High- 

In 1882 Cameron made a journey of 
another kind. On 8 January he joined Sir 
Bichard Burton [q.r. Suppl.] at Madeira, and 
travelled to the^'West Coast of Africa on a 
special mission initiated by certain mining 
companies to examine the gold-producing 
district of the Gold Coast. They touched at 
Bathurst and Sierra Leone, and finally dis- 
embarked at Axim on the Gold Coast, where 
they proceeded to explore the interior within 
some twenty miles of the coast. Cameron 
in particular, leaving Axim on 16 March, 
mace a route-survey to Tarjjuah, which is 
now the centre of the gold district ; he afro 
plotted the course of the Ankohra river. He 
made various collections for Kew and the 
NaturalHistory Museum, which were mostly 
spoiled or lost. He returned from this expe- 
dition at the end of April, and on 26 June 
1882 lectured on the subject with Burton 
at a meeting of the Royal Geographical 

Society. ... - 

In 1883 Cameron retired from the navy 
and thenceforward devoted himself to the 
study of African political questions, and the i 
management or direction of various com- 
panies, chiefly connected with Africa. In 
..890, immediately after the conclusion 01 
the Anglo-German agreement for the delimi- 
tation of the possessions of the two powers 
in Africa, he embarked upon a project for 
exploration with commercial objects in VV est 
Afnca ; hut, finding that the aims of those 
who had originated the idea would not be 
acceptable to the government, he withdrew 
from the project, and it fell through. The 
development qf the Congo Free State was 


a matter of particular interest to him, and 
he was on various occasions consulted by the 
king of the Belgians on this suh’eet. *In a 
lecture delivered on 3 Feb. 1894 he claimed 
to have been the real originator of the idea 
of a railroad from the Cape to Cairo. 

Cameron usually resided at Soulsbuir, 
Leighton Buzzard, where he regularly 
hunted in the season. On 27 March 1894 
he was thrown from his horse in returning 
from a day’s hunting, and was killed. He 
was buried at Shoreham, Kent. At the 
time of Lis death he was chairman of the 
African International Flotilla and Trans- 
port Company, and of the Central African 
and Zoutspanherg Exploration Company. 
Besides the C.B., he received the order of 
the crown of Italy, and the gold medals of 


from King "Victor Emmanuel o: Italy. The 
public sense of his services was further 
marked by the grant of a civil list pension 
of 50/. a year to his widow. 

Cameron’s character was remarkably un- 
selfish; his exploration of Africa was marked 
by intense philanthropy, and his admini- 
stration of companies by a disregard of per- 
sonal profit, ite was a great reader as well 
as a £uent writer; and his knowledge of 
languages was uncommon — he knew twelve 
in all, including French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, as well as . some of the 
African tongues, as SwahilL 

Cameron married, on 2 June 1885, Amy 
Mona Reid, daughter of 'William Bristowe 
Morris of Eongston, Jamaica. 

Cameron was a fairly prolific writer, parti- 
cularly of tales of adventure for boys. His 
more important works are: 1. ‘Essay^ on 
Steam Tactics,’ 1865. 2. ‘Across Africa,’ 

1877, 2 vols. 8vo : 2nd edit. 1885. 3. ‘ Our 
Future Highway,’ 1880, 2 8vo. 

4. ‘To the Gold Coast for Gold’ (jomtly 
with Sir Richard Burton), 1883, 8vo. 
6. ‘ The Cruise of the Black Prince, priva- 
teer/ 1886. 6. ‘ The Queen’s Land, or Ard 
al Malakat/ 1886. 7. ‘ Adventures of Her- 
, bert Massey in South America, loco. 
8. ‘ The History of Arthur Penreath, some- 
time gentleman of Sir "Walter Raleigh, 
1888. 9. ‘ Log of a Jack Tar,’ 1891. 

(ilen of the Tims, 1891 ; Timas, 28 Maick 
isk: Chums, SI Aug. 1894 (an mtameir); 
BtoWs Story of Africa, ii. 266 ; his<^ -worts; 
private information ; Brit. Mns. Cat^ ^ ^ 
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lage of Hedon, near ELingston-nMn-HuU, m 
the East Biding of Yorkshire, England, on 
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9 March IS22, waa the son of James Camp- 
hell, a physician of Scottish parcntapfe, who, 
after residing for some time in Yorkshire, 
emigrated to Lachine, Lower Canada, in 
1824. Alexander was educated first by the 
■oresbyterian minister at Lachine, then in the 
3oman catholic seminary of St.-Hyacinthe, 
and, on the removal of the family to U])por 
Canada, at the Kingston grammar scliool 
He began the study of the law in 18ih). 
About the same time he entered into articles, 
and, having served part of his time witli 
(Sir) John Alexander Macdonald [q. v.J, 
was admitted an attorney in Hilary term 
1842, and called to the bar in the Michaelmas 
following. He was thorcupou taken into 
partnership by Macdonald. In 1856 he be- 
came queen’s counsel, and in the same year 
was chosen a bencher of the Law Society. 
Four years later he was appointed dean of 
the faculty of law in Queen’s University, 
Kingston. 

Eis first public office was that of ald(jr- 
man of Kingston (J85l~2). In IHfifi, in 
answer to a keen popular demand, Canada 
began the ex xjriment of electing her h^gis- 
lative counci.lors, and Campbell, stanrJ ng 
for the district of Gataraqui, which included 
Kingston and the county of Frontenac, was 
returned by a large majority in 1858. lie 
was then ottered, but declined, a seat in the 
Macdonald-Oartier cabinet. In February of 
1863 he was elected speaker of the legis- 
lative council in succession to Sir Allan 
Napier Macuab ‘q. v.], and performed the 
duties of the ofice for about a year, when 
he entered the Macdonald-l’ache administra- 
tion as commissioner of crown lands. He 
occupied the same position in the coalition 
of 1864, the principal object of which was to 
bring about confederation. He took part in 
both the Charlottetown and Quebec con- 
ferences. In March 1865 he submitted the 
resolutions in favour of the Canadian fede- 
ration to the council, and secured their 
passage by a large vote. 

During 1866-7, when the governor-general 
and the leading members of the ministry 
were at the Westminster conference, Camp- 
bell stayed in Canada as mitiister in charge. 
At the inauguration of the dominion, on 
1 July 1867, he was sworn of the privy 
council of Canada, and became the first post- 
master-general, a portfolio which lie con- 
tinued to hold for the next six years, Sum- 
moned to the senate on 23 Oct. 1867, he 
held the seat for twenty years, acting, while 
the conservative party was in power, as 
government leader in that body. 

In 1868 Campbell was nominated, at his 
own request, to act on a commission to 


2 Campbell 

England which was s(uit to obtain a trans- 
ference to (kumda of th(' Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tories and lv‘,up(U'l/H Land, but, for some 
uimxplaiued rcMison, h(*, dtudined to go, and 
counselled delay in tln^ matter. Two years 
later ho undertook a s xasial mission to Eng- 
land in coiuKHition w it. i t he sul)j(^ct,s of Cana- 
dian im])oi*t duties whle.li Avere then in dis- 
pute betwtum blnglaud and the Unit ed States, 
nndwen^ dealt with hyt,lui Washington treaty 
of 1870, A ninv depart inenti of t le interuir 
and snporint.emhmt Of Imliau affairs was 
created in 1872 and giv(ui to Ciuni)l)ell, but 
his iucuuib(ine.y lastcal only for about si.x 
montlis. In Novmuber of that year the 
ministry resigned. 

From 1875 to 1 878 he led the conservative 
opposition in the stmal.t^ and took a very 
active part aj?ninsti th<% Mndceiwie admini- 
.stration, partic.ularly with riigard to its 
Bacific ntilway x^licy and its maintenance 
of Letelliin* as 1 eu tenant-go v(^rnor of (Jinv 
bee. After Sir .lohn Alexamhu" Macdonald 
returned to powtu*, (kun]>b(^U held the fol- 
lowing cabinet ollle.es in HiKuuiSsion; receiver- 
general, 8 Nov. 1878; postmaster-giUK^ral, 
20 May 1879; minister of militia, 10 Jan. 
1880; postmaster-general, 8 Nov. 1880; 
minister of justice, 20 May J881; post- 
mastier-general from 25 Siot. 1885 till 
26 Jan, 1887- -in all of wIlcU he proved 
himself a painst aking administrator. 

His most important department was that 
of justice. In ex( wising the dominion super- 
vision over local legislat.ion, a power in- 
herited from the colonial olfice, Oampboll 
was considered to take an unduly narrow 
view of the powers of the provincial h^gis- 
latures as they wiw didined nrnh^r the Con- 
federation Act, Two of his decisions aroused 
much public excitement. Om^ was tlie dis- 
allowance on three occasions (18BL -2 5) of 
a railway mensurti by which the provincial 
legislature of M,anitfil)a sou ^Ijt independent 
connection with the United States system. 
The province ult imately secured its end, and 
a compromise was elfect ed with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Again, the legis- 
lature of Britisli Columbia Unded certain fines 
on the immigration of the Chinese. ^ Camp- 
bell disallowed the act as well on impesrial 
as dominion grounds (1885), Somewhat 
later there came a des“)atch from Tjord Derby 
(tSl May ,1884) to t le elfect that similar 
legislation in Australia was not lield to in- 
volve inmerial interests. The legislature of 
British Oblumhia thereupon re-onacted the 
statute which was duly sulYered to coine 
into operation (1885). 

The honour of K,C.I\r.G. was bestowed on 
Campbell at an investiture held in Montreal 
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by her Majesty’s direction on 24 May 1879. 
On 1 June 1887 he was a 2 pointed lieutenant- 
governor of Ontario. Ee died on 24 May 
1892, just before the expiry of his term, at 
Government House in the city of Toronto, 
and was buried with public honours. 

In 1885 he married Georgina Frederica 
Locke, daughter of Thomas Sandwith of 
Beverley in Yorkshire. 

[Taylor’s Portraits of Brit. Amer. i. 247-58 ; 
Bent’s Can. Port. Gall. iii. 217-19 ; Dent’s Last 
Forty Years, ii. 428, 435, 444-5, 470-1, 548; 
Morgan’s Legal Directory, pp. 36,41 ; Morgan’s 
Bom. Ann. Keg. (1879), p. 146; J. E Cote’s 
Political Appts. pp. 3, 38 ; N. 0. Cote’s Political 
Appts. pp. 75-6 ; Todd’s Pari. Govt, in the Col. 

■o. 603 ; Pope’s Mem. of Sir J. A. Macdonald, 
18, 180-2, 267, ii. 48, 237; Hodgins’s Cor. 
&c. Min. of Justice, pp. 826-39, 1078-94 ; Con- 
federation Bebates, Quebec, 1865; Canadian 
Hansard.] T. B. B. 

CAMPBELL, SiE GEODGE (1824- 
1892), Indian administrator and author, born 
in 1824, was the eldest son of Sir Geor-e 
Campbell of Edenwood, near Cupar, Fiz^ 
shire, by Margaret, daughter of A. Christie 
of Ferrybank. The elder Sir George, brother 
of John, first Baron Campbell [q. v.], was 
for some time assistant sur-eon m the East 
India Company’s service, lie was knighted 
in 1833 in consideration of his active services 
in preserving the peace in Fifeshire during 
the reform riots. He died at Edenwood on 
20 March 1854, 

The younger Sir George was, at the age of 
eight, sent to the Edinburgh New Academy. 
After two years there he went for three 
years to Madras CoUep^e, St. Andrews. He 
then spent two sessions at St. Andrews 
University. Having obtained a nomination 
for the East India Company, he entered at 
Haileybury, where, during two years, his 
chief subjects were historv, political economy, 
and law. He embarkec for India in Sep- 
tember 1842, in company with his two 
brothers, Charles and John Scarlett Camp- 

bell. . 

George Campbell became in June lb4d 
assistant magistrate and collector at Badaon, 
Bohilcund, in the north-west provinces. In 
1845 he was promoted to the joint magistracy 
of the district of Moradahad. He very early 
began to study land tenures, and to confirm 
his knowledge by intercourse with the vil- 
lagers. In May 1846 he was given tempo- 
rary charge of Ehytul and Ladwa in the 
eastern part of the Cis-Sutlej States, the 
latter district being newly annexed from the 
Sikhs. He remained in the Cis-Sutl^ tera- 
tory for five years. Having settled Ladwa, 
he was despatched to the tVadnee district, 


between Loodiana and Ferozepore. He then 
carried out the annexation of the Nafeha 
and Kazjoorthalla territories and the occupa- 
tion anc settlement of Aloowal, and, having 
been sent back to Hbytul and Ladwa, did 
good service in finding and conveving sup- 
plies for the troops in the second Sikh war. 

In the early part of 1849 Campbell con- 
tributed to the * Mofussilite/ a well-known 
Indian paper, some letters signed *■ Econo- 
mist,’ urging upon Lord Dalhousie the 
annexation of the Punjab, but, in opposition 
to the views of Sir H. Lawrence, limiting 
further extension within the line of the 
Indus. The views advocated were in their 
main lines carried out. After the annexation 
of the Punjab, Campbell was promoted to 
the district of Loodiana, having also charge 
of the Thuggee department of the Punjab, 
Shah Sujah, ex-ru_er of Afghanistan, was 
under his care. A recrudescence of Thu ;gee 
was checked and daeoity successfully dealt 
with. Owing to ill-health Campbell, in 
January 1851, left Calcutta for Europe on 
long furlough. 

During his three years’ absence ftom India 
Campbell was called to the English bar from 
the Inner Temple in 1854, and was appointed 
by his uncle (tSen lord chief-justice) associate 
oJ the court of queen’s bench. He gave 
evidence before the committee of inquiry 
which was held previous to the renewal of 
the East India Company’s charter, in view 
of which he puhlisaed" in 1852 a useful 
descriptive handbook, ^ Modem India.’ In 
the following year he also issued * India as 
it may be,’ a long pamphlet setting forth his 
view of needful reforms. 

Having married, Campbell returned to 
India with his wife in June 1854. He 
went back to the north-west provinces as 
magistrate and collector of A^imghur in the 
province of Benares. Early in 1^5 he was 
made commissioner of customs for Northern 
India and assistant to John Bussell Colvin 
[q. V.] in the general government of the 
provinces. Later in the year he became 
commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, * the 
appointment of all others I most coveted.’ 
Nominally under Sir John Lawrence, he held 
in reality an almost independent position. 
His policy was to leave the native states 
alone so ion • as they were well managed. 
In March 1857 he was offered the secretary- 
ship to the -’ovemment of the north-west 
provinces. Before, however, he could take 
over his new duties the mutiny broke out. 
Incendiary fires had already occurred^ at 
Umballa, the seat of his late administration, 
and in an interview at Simla on 1 May with 
General Anson (then commander-in-chief in 
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India) Campbell impressed upon him their 
importance and his liuowledge of communi- 
cation among the sepoys. Unable to reach 
Lis new post at Agra owing to the mutiny, 
he remained at his old post at Umbalia. 
Thence he forwarded to the ‘Times’ an 
interesting series of letters on the course of 
the mutiny, under the signature of ‘ A Civi- 
lian.’ Campbell was the first to enter Delhi 
after its capture. On ^20 Sept., as provisional 
civil commissioner, he joined tlie column 
pursuing the mutineers. Subsequently he 
went with the troops to the relief of Agra. 
During the pursuit of the rebels, he rode 
ahead of the troops and accidentally captured 
three of the rebels’ guns, the gunners thinking 
him to be leading a body of cavalry. 

After a short stay at Agra ho accompanied 
Sir Hope Grant’s force to the relief of Cawn- 
pore and Lucknow (26 Oct.) On arrival at 
the former^ place, however, his functions a.s 
civil eominissioiier ceased, and he was soon 
afterwards ordered to Benares as adviser to 
(Sir) John Peter Grant [q, v. Snppl.] In a 
final contribution to the ‘Times’ signed 
‘ Judex,’ Campbell insisted upon the absence 
of concerted rebellion among the IMoham- 
medans, and declared that he had been 
unable^ to fiud any proof of the alleged 
atrocities committed upon white women. 
Leaving Benares for Calcutta at the end of 
November 1857, he was employed by the 
Governor-General (Lord Canning) to write 
an official account of the mutiny for the 
home authorities, Campbell subjoined a 
recommendation to reorGaniso the north- 
west provinces on the Punjab system. A fter 
Colin Campbell’s capture of Lucknow, 
Campbell was ordered there as second civil 
commissioner of Oiide. He also for a time 
Lad charge of the Lucknow district, and 
was entrusted with the restoration of order 
and the care of the Oude royal family. He 
was not always in harmony with the policy 
of Lord Canning. In his annual report for 
1861 he contended for a system of tenant 
right, and thus initiated a controversy which 
became acute under Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty, 
and was not settled till 1886, when the Ouie 
Landlord and Tenant Law was passed. 
Lord Lawrence supported Campbell’s views, 
which in the main prevailed. Campbell 
visited England in 18t0, and after returning 
to Lucknow he, in^ 1862, introduced into 
Oude the new Indian codes of civil and 
criminal procedure and the penal code. 
In the same year he was appointed by Lord 
Elgin a judge of the newly constituted 
hijh court of Bengal, His judicial duties, 
waich were confined almost entirely to the 
appellate courts, were not heavy, and he 


was (unployod by tlm, riccM'oy, Lord Lawrence, 
on special missions to Agra to iiKpiire into the 
hiilic.ial syslivni ol’ tluv north-wesi, provinces. 
. lis r(‘coiinn(m<)atioiis wim’o the Ibiindation 
oil which the new liigh couv(..s were e.sta- 
hlishod in Ilia legal inveatigationa 

were <inil)odi(Ml in ‘ The 1 ^aw applicable to the 
new K(‘gulafiou Provincea of India, with 
Note's juid Anixmdicu'S,’ 186,S, 8vo. 

^ While Jit Cahuittn, ( Ijimphell devoted much 
lime to his favonriu^ siudy of ethnology. 
After a lonjf tour in India in 1864™.r> „ie 
puhliahed Jdihnology of India’ and a 

])ain])lilet called ‘ 'Phe Cu])il,al of India, with 
some particulara of the (Jeogmphy and Cli- 
mate of that; Connt.ry,’ lH6r>, in which Nasaik, 
near Bombay, waa rtH'-omnumdod as a suitable 
aite for a new capital. In iSCStJ he viaited 
China, and on hia return waa sent to Orissa 
as head ()f a comtniasion t.o re])()rt iriou the 
caus('.a of tln^ nuu'nt a(^v<M*n famine (the moat 
sorioiia in Bengal ainc.e 1770) and the mea- 
sures tak<m ^ by tlu^ locsl adminiatratora. 
The renort of 1H67 wtia uniavonrahlo to tlie 
Benga officiala, ft nu'.onvtnoiuhjd improved 
transport and nn^jina of eomni unication, in- 
creased exixmditnn^ and seeurity of tenure 
for cultivatora. Carnplxdl himatdf was en- 
trusted with the compilation of a supple- 
mentary ivport on, Ibrnn'.r famines, and on 
changes of adminiatration ncjuled to moot 
future onoa. In the spring of 1867 ho left 
India to collect matoriala jit the India oilice 
in London. ^ On Ida ri^turn in, the autumn 
ho was appointed chief commissioner of tlio 
central provixu^es, where in hia own words 
he went to worlc ‘ in now broom style,’ lie 
nominally^ held tho post for three years, but 
in 1868 his healtii brokji down and he wemt 
to England on long furlough. 

Darin? a two j^eara’ abacmee from India 
Campbe I stood lor I)uniba,rt,onshiro as ati 
advanced liberal, but retired before tho “)oli- 
ing day. He also made two tours in Ireland 
to study the land question, the outcome of 
which was ‘The Irish Land,’ 1869, in which 
were advocated tho temint-right principles 
embodied in tho land acts of 1870 and X88L 
Eor the Cobden Club Bjnne.s on land tenure 
he also pubUahed in 1B70 a volume on 
‘Tenure of Jjand in Tndiad New editions 
appeared in 1 876 and 1 88 L He was created 
1). ^.L. of Oxford on 22 June IB70. Having 
been somewhat nncxpjKitodly olFored the 
lieuten ant-go vernovship of Bengal, he sailed 
for India in January 1871, Lord Mayo, 
then viceroy, was in sympathy with Ids 
views, and Cam'):)bell was appointed to carry 
out the changes he had recommended in the 
supplemental Orissa report. He obtained 
the assistance as secretary of Mr. (afterwards 
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rww ownbrother, 

CUarles Campbell. The i.iflaence of Sir Johii 
otrachey also stood him in -ood stead The 
most important measure 0 : Campbella ad- 
ministration was the district road act, in 
which taxation was raised for local purposes 
on local property. The measure very 
successful m spite of the opposition of the 
^engal officials. A system of regular col- 
statistics was also initiated, and 
the nrst properly conducted census of Bengal 
was taken in 1871. Campbell also gave g^at 
attention to education. He extended the 
village school system of Sir John Peter 
Cyiant and established competitive examina- 
tions for the admission of natives into the 
Bengal service. A medical school founded 
for t-ieni at Calcutta bears Campbell’s name. 
Campbell believed iu technical and physical 
training rather than in legal and literary. 

During his term of office in Bengal a suc- 
cessful expedition was conducted against the 1 
Liiahais, and the Garo Hills district ( then ' 
unexplored) was annexed. Campbell depre- 
cated in general prosecution for press offeimes, 
though he held an entirely free press to be in- 
consistent with oriental methods of -overn- 
meut. After the assassination of Lore Mayo, 
the temporary viceroy, Francis, Lord Napier 
and Ettrick [q. v. Sup 3 !.], continued his sup- 
port to Campbell’s rezorms, but lord North- 
brook was not in harmony with his views, and ; 
vetoed a bill (which had passed unanimously 
the Bengal council) for re-establishing the 
rural communes. In dealing with the Bengal 
farnine of 1873-4, however, there was no j 
serious disagreement between the viceroy ' 
and the lieutenant-governor, with the notable 
exception, of the refusal to sanction Campbell’s 
proposed prohibition of the export of rice from 
Bengal. The system of relief by public works 
and of advances to cultivators was success- 
fully carried out by Campbell, with the assist- 
ance of Sir Richard Temple, who succeeded 
him as lieutenant-governor. In the latter’s 
opinion he knew more of the realities of 
famine than any officer then in India, and 
his views had great weight with the com- 
mission appointed after the Southern Indian 
famine of 1876-7. 

Campbell finally left India in April 1874, 
partly on account of bad health, but partly 
also because he felt that he was not suffi- 
ciently in the confidence of the Indian 
government. In the preceding February he 
aad been named a member of the council of 
India, but gave up the appointment in, less 
than a year to enter parliament. He had 
been created K.G.S.I. in May 1873. Camp- 
bell presided over the economy and trade 
department at the Social Science Congress 
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held at Glasgow in the autumn of l’^r4. In 
te entered parUament as liberel 
member for Kirkcaldy, and sat for that con- 
stituency tiU his death. He took an actKe 
mterest m foreign and colonial in addition 
to Inianquestions. Unfortunatelv, through 
detects of voice and manner and "a too fre- 
quent intmosition in debate, CampbeH soon 
weaned the house, and as a poHtician his 
tailure was as complete as had been his suc- 
cess as an administrator in India. 

In the welfare of native races Campbell 
always showed great interest. In the 
autumn of 1878 he w-ent to the Cnited 
T ^ study of the negro question. 

® Pttblishec his results in * Black 
^d white: the Outcome of a Yiaife to the 
Uni^d States.’ Campbell also published 
•^H^dy Book on the Eastern Question,’ 
ro/6, Svo, and a pamphlet, ^The Afghan 
Frontier, 18^9, 8vo. _n 1887 he issued a 
volume entitled * The British Empire/ He 
wrote on ethnological subjects in the 
^Quarterly Ethnological Journal’ and the 
* Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Societv,’ and 
m 1874 he edited for the Bengal Seerkarial 
Pre&s * Specimens of the Language of India, 
including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the 
Eastern Frontier.’ At the time of his death 
he was in Egypt, writing an account of Ids 
Indian career. 

Campbell died at Cairo, from the effects of 
influenza, on 18 Feb. 1892, and was buried in 
the British Protestant cemetery there. He 
married m 1853 Laetitia, daughter of John 
Gowan ^ ibart, of the Bengal civil service, 
and left several children. 

Campbell’s ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career’ 
(2 vols. 1893, ed. Sir Charles Bernard) con- 
tains some severe criticism of Kaye’s and 
Malleson’s account of the mutiny ^m the 
point of view of a close spectator, as well as 
a valuable account of the progr^ of the 
tenant-right question in India, and the treat- 
ment of famines, with both of which Canro- 
bell’s name will always be prominent -y 
associated. 


[Memoirs of my Indian Career, ed. Barnard, 
with portrait ; Gent Mag. 1854, ii. 75, 76; Sir 
R. Temple’s Men and Events of my ^me in 
India, cuap. xriii. ; Lucy's Diary of Two Par- 
liaments and the Salisbury &tL ; Times, 
19, 20 Feb. 1892 ; Men of the Timei, 13th edit ; 
Ailibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. Suppl,] 

G. Lb G. N. 

CAMPBELL, GEORGE DOUGLAS, 
eighth Ditse of Aesyll (1823-1900), 
second son of John Dou las, seventh dnke, 
and Joan, daughter of Jo in Glassel of Lon * 
Niddry, East Lothian, was bora on 30 April 
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1823 at Ardencaple Castle, Diiinbartoiisliire. 
It “vvas here that he was bi*o light up and 
privately educated. As a youth he read 
widely, and deeply interested himsell in 
natural science. In May 1837 he became 
Marc uis of Lome and heir to the dukedom 
by tne death of his elder brother, John 
Henry {b. 11 Jan. 1821). Ilis first contri- 
bution to public questions wiis a * Ijel.ter 
to the Peers from a Peer’s Son,’ a work 
which, though published in 1842 anony- 
mously, was soon known to be by liim. 
The subject was the struggle in the church 
of Scotland, which resulted in 1843 in the 
secession of Dr. Chalmers and the founda- 
tion of the Free Church. In 1 848 ho followed 
this work by another, entitled ‘ Presbytery 
Examined: an Essay on the Ecclesiastical 
History of Scotland since the Heformalion.’ 
His view was to some extent favourable to 
that which had been held by Chalmers, hut 
not to the point of secession, his ultimate 
conclusion being that the claim of the Free 
Church to exclusive jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual was a dogina not authorised by 
scripture. lie had already, on the death of 
his father in 1847, taken his place in the 
House of Lords among the Peelites, for he 
was a convinced free-trader and gave an 
independent support to the Russell ministry, 
then engaged in carrying out the doctrines 
of 1846, the legacy of the government of 
Sir Robert Peel, FI is maiden speech was 
delivered in hlay 1848, in favour of a bill 
for the removal of Jewi.sh disabilities, and 
later in the session he took occasion to de- 
clare that he was ‘no protectionist.’ Ilis 
abilities began to attract attention ; he made 
a reputation as a writer on scientific sub- 
jects, and on 19 Jan. ISGl he was elected 
'J.R.S. In the same year the university of 
St. Andrews elected him its chancellor, and 
in Ids address he .spoke regnd.fully of having 
never enjoyed at public school or university 
the training which produced ‘a wise tole- 
rance of the idiosyncrasies of others and broad 
catholicity of sentimimt.’ In I8f54 Glasgow 
University also elected him lord rector, in 
the following year he presided over the 
British Association at G.asgow, and later, 
in 1861, he became president of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. Meanwhile Lord 
Derby’s brief-lived ministry had come and 
^’one in 1852, and in January 1853 the duke 
became privy seal in the coalition ministry 
of whigs and Peelites formed by Lord Aber- 
deen, 1 10 ugh he was not yet thirty years of 
age. The Crimean war began, and in Fe- 
bruary 1854, the month w'len France and 
England sent their ultimatum to St. Peters- 
burg, the duke came forward as a supporter 
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of the governmiuit, asserting that ‘ the real 
question is whi^ther you are to allow a 
weaker nat ion to be t rodden under foot by 
a atrongm-,’ i.e. Russia (Ilanmrd, 14 Feb. 
1854), tu January 1 855 tlio Roebuck motion 
for inquiry into the war was carried in the 
House of (lomuious, and Lord Aberdeen at 
onc(^ resigned ; but, the ‘ J tadical Duke,’ as he 
ivas sometimes calleil, retained his oHi(*.e 
undtir tlui new whig prime minister, Lord 
Palmorstou. In tluj eoiirsoof the same year 
he exeluingiKl his ollice for that of post- 
mast iu'-generiil in succession to Lord Canning, 
remaining in that position until February 
1858, wlum Ijord Palmerston’s government 
bill, and was sueceedefl by that, of Fjord Derby. 
At the endof .luiie 1 859,lu)wever, Palmerstiiu 
i‘etm*ued to ollice, and with him the duke, who 
revert.ed to the post of privy seal. 

In 18(50 he took churgi^ of the post ollice 
for a few mout.hs during the absiuiee of Fjord 
Elgin, but. ri^HiutKal tlie privy seal in tlwi 
same year, I’alimu’stou died in October 
1 8(55, but th(i duke retained otlice under his 
successor, Ihni Itussell, retiring with his chief 
on his <b'feat in June IHtlt). iVleanwhilo he 
had iMU-forimul considerable service to the 
govcnmiuent in tlui Uouso of Ijords, where 
the coiistu’viitivt'H W(U*i^ not only formidable 
in niunbi‘rs, buti also, undm* tlie leadership 
of Ijoril Derby, formidal)h^ in debate. Thus, 
for instance, in 1857, when a ri^solution was 
debated condemning the policy of the go- 
vornmeut. in China and their conduct in the 
afla'u* of the Arrow, the duk»'> disfendod Pal- 
merston on an occasion when many of the 
party broke away, causing a dideat both 
in tln‘. Lords and t.lu^ Commons. Again, 
he and Itussell the only members of 

the cabinet in 18152 who advocated, in vain, 
though how wisely was proved later, the 
detiuitiou of the Alabama. In respect of 
the American (dvil war then commencing 
the duke was strongly favourable t-q the 
cause of the nort h aiul of the union, gaining 
from .Bright ajipruval of the ‘fair anil 
friendly’ utteranci^s of ‘one of the best and 
most libiu'al of his order.’ The duke de- 
fended his opinions in characteristic lan- 
guage : ‘There is a curious animal in Loch 
Fyne which I have sometimes dredged up 
from the bottom of the^ sea, and which per- 
forms the moat extraordinary and unaccount- 
able acts of suicide and si df-deatr action. 
It is a peculiar kind of st ar-fish, which, when 
brought u' > from the bottom of the water, 
immediately throws otrall its arms; its very 
centre breaks u]), and nothing remains of one 
of the most beautiful forms in nature but a 
thousand wriggling fragments. Such un- 
doubtedly would have been the fate of the 
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inencan union if its g’overnment had ad- 
mitted what is called the right of secession. 

I think we ought to admit, in fairness to 
the A.mericans, that there are some things ! 
worth fighting for, and that national ex- ■ 
istence is one of them/ There spoke the 
man of science as well as the statesman, for 
the duke was both. "When the paper-duty 
repeal bill was introduced into the Lords, as 
part of the programme of Gladstone’s budget 
of 1860, the duke warned the peers, though 
ill vain, not to reject a supply bill, or take an 
action for which there was no precedent since 
the revolution. Evidently there was a future 
for such a man, of character as lofty as his 
lineage, of long and early experience in affairs, 
and gifted with an austere and commanding 
eloquence. The way seemed to he clearer be- 
fore him now that Palmerston was dead and 
Kussell in retirement. It mi dit well be that 
the thoughts of Gladstone, the new liberal 
chief and the greatest of the Peelites, would 
turn with favour upon the posthumous heir 
of that decaying line. 

But from 1866 to 1868 the conservatives 
were in power, and the two questions of the 
time were the franchise and the Irish church. 
The duke spoke with indignation against 
the conservative reform bill : ‘ These attempts 
to bamboozle parliament and to deceive the 
people are new in the history of English 
politics. They tend to degrade the noble 
contests of public life and the honourable , 
rivalries of political ambition.’ * The tones 
of moral indignation are healthy tones’ ‘ 
{Hansard, 13 March 1868). On another 
occasion he made a declaration of whig 
ecclesiasticism : * Tithes are a fund charged 
upon the land of the country, entirely at the 
disposal of the supreme legislature of the 
country. They are not private property, they 
are not even corporate property ; they are not, 
as Sir James Graham argued in 183o, trust 
property, but revenue at the disposal of the 
state’ (ib. 24 June 1867). In 1868 Glad- 
stone succeeded the Derby-Disraeli govern- 
ment, and formed his first administration ; 
the duke became secretary of state for India, 
remaining in that office until the fall of 
Gladstone’s government in 1 8 i 4. His under- 
secretary, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, thus writes 
of his chief: ‘He was not only an orator, but 
an excellent man of business. He had the 
first merit of a minister in great place and 
at the- head of a huge organisation; he knew 
what he could leave to others.’^ ‘ The ordi- 
nary business passed through his hands in a 
steadv and unbroken stream,’ but on an oc- 
casion great enough to call forth ‘ the 
of a philoso->her ’ he was great also {Banff- 
sMre Jouma:, 8 May 1900). It was that hour 


when a foreign policy for India had to be 
created. India could no longer he another 
Tliibet. Relations were established with 
Khelat, Afghaniatan, Yarkand, Xipal, and 
Burma; they were to be the free friends 
of an all-powerful India, Annexarions of 
them by Great Britain, as well as their 
absorption by Russia, were to cease or to be 
checked. In finance the policy known to 
financiers as ‘ decentralisation ’ was carried 
out— that Is, the local governments were 
given an interest in economisin'* the public 
expenditure and raising the pu 3lic revenue 
within their area. There was peace and pro- 
gress. Later, famine began, but the crisis 
was not reached during his term of office, 
and adequate preparations were made for 
dealing* with it. In other directions also he 
actively supported the government, parti- 
cularly the measure for Irish church dis- 
establishment. ‘We desire,’ he said, ‘to 
wipe out the foulest stain upon the name 
and fame of England — our policy to the 
L-ish people ’ {Hansard^ 18 June 1869). 

For twenty-one years, with the exception 
of the two short Derby ministries, the duke 
had been in office; now he was to be out 
from 1874 to 1880, during the conservative 
administration. The Eastern question shortly 
became prominent ; Gladstone left Ms tent 
and put on his armour; so did Argyll. Early 
in 1877 the latter, now a mature statesman, 
opened fire on Lord Derby, the foreign secre- 
tary, even as in old days as a youth he had 
scandalised the Lords by opening fire upon 
the father. The Eastern question presented 
the problem of the desirability of forcing 
Turkey to make internal reforms. There 
were the Bulgarian atrocities. So LordDerby 
agreed to the Constantinople conference of 
December 1876, to put pressure upon the 
Porte. Russia out pressure of another sort, 
and in April 1877 began war on Turkey. 
This was progress of an unacceptable order; 
the English government began to think of 
war with Russia ; the fleet was ort^red to 
pass the Dardanelles in January 1878, and 
Singland refused to recognise Russia’s im- 
position of terms by her San Stefano treaty 
wdth Turkey in March. Accordingly there 
was the Berlin conference, whence the Eng- 
lish plenbotentiaries returned, brin^^ 
‘ peace with honour.’ In May lb/ 9 the duke 
made perhaps his best speech. LordBeacons- 
field, who had entered the Lords in the au- 
tumn of 1876, called it ‘ a criticism not male- 
volent but certainly envenomed/ It reviewed 
the past four years: the nation, though no 
longer shopkeepers hut warriors, thanks to 
the government’s imle, must take stock, for 

' ‘ even warriors at the end of a campaign look 

n ? 
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to the roU-(mll of the living an<l the dnol ; ' 
true t h(i opiKKsit.iou wan we.uk, hut * we havt< 
not been repulaial iiuUual by wiiut ia ealled 
a fire of preeiHiou; we hav<^ boeu Ijeatcni 
rather by a aort of 7nilu rualu We have , 
been motbed and aaaeguied ri^dd. ntul hd‘t.* 
Yet LaT<l tr^aliabury was not at euHe; ‘the 
other ni^ht. when hecanie down to explain in 
dulcet t-onoHilui entire rulliltnenl^ of tlie ( rout y 
of Berlin, he aliono liket.lu‘ .Maieeful eveninjjf 
Htar, But Hoiuetimert la li tins red planet 
Mara, and occaHiotiully Ins Ihutiea in the niitl- 
iiig’ht aky, not only perpl(*xin^‘ mitiona but 
“)erplexiug Ida own tn^areat rnmuls and hd- 
Iow(irad What had it all hi'en ahr>ut., thea<^ 

* ringing cheera and imperial perorntiona’!^ 
There waa the wondtn-ful blue-lK)oU, giving 
^the territory reatored to 'furkey’ on om* 
page, ‘ like the advertisiniumt. of a aecond- 
rate theatre,’ The trinity of IkwUn waa 
^nothing but a (;opy, with alight, eomparu" 
lively uniiujiortunt, and aoinetiinea nda- 
cliievoua modilicationa of the t reaty of San 
Stefano.’ Aa for ‘ peace with honour,’ it. 
wae^ really ‘ retreat with boanting,’ In tUi' 
earlier Htagi‘8 of the Maateru (|ueat.ion * tluH 
government' waa no better than a reapect* 
able committee of the aociety of iViimilH, 
with all ita htdpliwaneaa but without, ita 
principles.’ Later we artned * at the wrong 
time and in a wrong cauae.’ And then (uune 
the afcartling and prophetic cloao; ‘J\ty Ionia, 
you are beginning to be found out. Time ia 
your ^reat accuam* ; the course of ovmita is 
summing up the case againatyou.’ Whether 
correct in its concluaidna or not, it waa a 
speech of which Bright might have been 
proud, the reference to the aociid.y of friends 
always excoted. 

In 1880 tie conservative government ftdl. 
The duke hud taken a atrimuoua line against 
it on the Afghan crisis, and t o few men, ( Bad- 
stone excepted, could thi^ result of the edec- 
tions be more comictly attributed, In 1879 
he had published his imi)Drtnnt political 
work <The hkiatern y,ueation,’ a survey of 
eastern policy since tlm (Jrimean war. Its 
conclusion was,: ‘Unjust and impolitic as T 
think the conduct of the government has 
been in the east of Europe, it has bt^en 
wisdom and virtu© itself in comiavison with 
its conduct in, India’ (ii, 51(1). „!© returned 
to his former post of privy seal, since his 
health, always delicate, did not admit of a 
more arduous olHce. A compensation for 
disturbance bill was introduced; he sup- 
port.ed it with reluctance, as a temporary and 
charitable measure. In March 1881 the 
duke, who had created the phrase < Mervoua- 
ness,’ attacked the ‘ forward ’ policy of theiate 
government in Afghanistan, and it was in 


roply ti) ‘on.' whoso ability is orual to any 
omoivotioy. nml wlm invnnably oolights the 
mnliom-o wlji(d\ hi^ aildrosHONV that Lord 
BoHOiiUHliidd uHorod the phrase, ‘Thokey 
of hulia ia not Mow, or norat,or OaniUihar, 
'rUo koy of India va London,’ On 8 April 
LS.SI ilio dulm olo.sod Ids mi niHtorial career 
with a pnChonal o\pIan;ition. It. was vesry 
briof; tho Hubjoii. witH the Irish land bill 
His ground for nbjocting to it was pithily 
oxpnwKMi : ‘ 1 am opp.iMod to inonMurcH whicli 
tmid to doHti’ov ownor.diip aiti>gothep, by de.. 
priving it of f Ijo conditions which arc neces- 
.Nury to tho oxorci.Mo of its functionH,’ < In 
Jrolnntl owuiWMld ) will bo in cotnmlsHion or 
in aboyunco/ ion hdlowod a tribute to 
(UailMtono; it wtw an old connection of 
twenty ni no yiMirs, ‘a conniption on my part 
of ovordiicronMing alfoctiun and respect.' 
Long afti‘i% in 1887, ho broke out against 
tliiH laml net : * I n^k, Was thoro ever sudi 
nccursi'd logi.Hlation I** Uouijnorow have 
wron^oal tin' tnl ion of ti cotint ry and plundered 
its princcH, hut yon have ourMod Ireland with 
a porpottnd enrso.’ 

In tho month Muccoodiiig his rotimnent 
tho TratiHViuil mit'stimi camo forward, and 
tin* govmmmonVH polioy after Majuba, fol- 
lowing upon thf^ uiinoxiition in 1 h 77, was 
distutHHod. I’ln' dtdto liad approved of the 
luuu'xation, booiitiHo he understood that the 
BoorH asHontod to tho nuniMure. ‘There is 
no imbiic man in this cotint ry, belonging to 
any mrty, whi> would have cam! to annex 
the ’VaitHvaal if ho hud boliovt'd that it was 
ngairiHt tlio aHsont of tho population,' The 
haltlo of Laing’n Nok, ho Htatod, occiut(m 1 
w'hon (lladHtono’H govornmimt had already 
‘ontorod into imilrcct communications with 
a view to poaco’ 10 May 18B1). 

Later in the ytnir do movi'd for papi^rsonthe 
subject of landlord and tenant in rrcland* 

‘ I am inyscir a Uolt, and, more than that, in 
mir country wi* are Irisli Uolts. Tho time 
wlum onr poopht in t he wt*Htem highlands 
of Bcotlaud oamo over from Ireland still 
lives in tho memory of tho people. I have 
often stood on tht« shore of my own country 
lookini,' to th(^ opposite coast of Irtdand, 
dividcH, by a strait ho narrow that on a clear 
day we see the housi^s, the divisions of the 
fields, and the colours of tlie crops ; and I 
often wondereil at tlie nmrvtdlous ditlbrence 
in the development of the t.wo kindred 
peoiles,’ The secret of th(^ progrtms of Bcot- 
lanc and of tilu*! stagnation of Ireland was 
that in the former ‘ nothing now remains of 
that old Celtic charai^t.er except a^ certain 
sentiment of the clan feeling, which still 
sweetens our society very miuu as the clouds 
on a stormy morning are the brightest erna- 
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ment of a peaceful day. "What was the 
cause of the change? It was the gradual 
invasion and tKe firm establisliment against 
the old Celtic habits of those higher cus- 
toms and better laws which came from the 
Latin and Teutonic races/ 

office, but not influence. Irish 
1^)0 / "^ere his subjects. In 

1884, speaking of India, he had occasion 
to refer to the Crimean war : * I have never 
been ashamed of the part which the English 
government took upon that occasion. We 
did not fight for the resurrection of Turkey. 
I for one never would.’ They fought that 
the fate of Turkey ‘mi ht not rest in the 
hands of Hussia, but might be decided by 
Europe ’ {Eansard, 10 March 1884). Later 
in the year he spoke in favour of the reform 
bill. ^ There was a reminiscence of the 
Peelites. He had, he said, a cross-bench 
mind, and ‘when I first came into this 
house I sat on the bench opposite with that 
group of statesmen of whom Lord Aberdeen 
was the centre and the most distinguished 
ornament. That group of men were essen- 
tially cross-bench men. They had come put 
of the great conservative party.’ Home 
rule came forward in 1886, and the third 
Gladstone government was beaten in June. 
Here was a subject which stiired the duke 
to profound hostility, and completed his 
severance from his old chief. In 1888 he 
moved in the House of Lords, and carried 
unopposed, a vote of confidence in the Irish 
policy of the conservative government, and 
in 1891 he supported the land purchase hill on 
the ground taat it contained the principle of . 
‘ restoration of ownership.’ All these yeans 
since 1886 he had been labouring outside par- ' 
liament with the greatest energy against home 
rule. Perhaps his best performance in these , 
years was his Manchester speech of lO Nov. 
1891. With 1892 came the fourth Glad-, 
stone government, and presently another 
home rule bill. The duke was roused as 
before, speaking finely at Edinburgh in , 
March 1893 ; in June at Leeds he described 
Gladstone as ‘ no longer a leader, hut only 
a bait/ With the defeat of the home rule 
bill in September the parliamentary discus- 
sion closed ; hut at Glasgow on 1 Nov, of 
that year the duke entered, upon a review ' 
of Gladstone’s whole career. It was hitter, 
and an estrangement followed, though the 
quarrel was eventually made up, and dis- 
appeared when in 1895 they both were roused 
to defend the case of the Armenians, - On 
the tenant’s arbitration (Ireland) hill he , 
made an interesting speech on 13 Aug. 
1894 ; Lord Rosebery had referred to his 
position on the cross-benches : ‘ I sit on this 
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bench because I opened my career in this 
house on that bench in the year in which he 
was born. Clearly, amid new men and 
emi career was drawing to its 

The duke ffied on 24 April 1900, and was 
b^ied at Eilmun, the ancient burial-place 
rl on the Holy Loch, on 11 .lav. 

lie had been created K.T. in IS06, D C.L 
of the university of Oxford on 21 June ISTo’ 
married first, on 
31 July 1844, Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
, Gower, eldest daughter of the second Duke 
who died in Mav 
18/ 8, he had five sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son„the present duke, then Mar- 
qms of Lome, K.T., married in March 1871 
ftincess Louise, fourth daughter of Queen 
\ ictoria. The eldest daughter, Lady Edith 
Campbell, married in December 1868 the 
seventh Duke of Northumberland. The 
duke married, secondly, on 13 Aug. 1881, 
Amelia Maria, (^ughter of Thomas Claughton 
[c^, V. SuppL], bishop of St. Albans, and widow 
0: Colonel Hon. Augustus Anson; she 
died in Januauv 1894. He married thirdly, 
on 26 July 1895, the* Hon. Ina McNeill, 
extra woman ofi the bedchamber to tbe 
c ueen, and youi^est daughter of Archibald 
McNeill of Colousay, 

The following portraits of the Duke of 
^he^ possession of the family: 
chalk drawings by George Richmond, R.A., 
and hv J ames Swinton ; a three-quarter length 
oH painting by An ‘elij. in. highland dress ; 
oil paintings of the head by Watson Gordon 


trait in oils, by Mr. G. F. Watts, in 

the National Portrait Gallery, London. 

As an orator the Duke of Argyll stood 
amon^- his contemporaries next to Gladstone 
and Bright ; he was- the last survivor of the 
school which was careful of literary finish, 
and not afraid of emotion (cf. Me. 
Ltttelton m Anglo^ojcm Review, Decem- 
ber 1899, p. 158). 

In estimating Argyll's career the most 
pregtiant question tlmt can be asked is why 
he did not rise to supreme olace in the state. 
Was it that he was a Peelite and so out of 
touch both with liberals and conservatives ? 
But during his lifetime there were two 
Peelite prime ministers, Aberdeen and Glad- 
stone. Was it that his convictions were 
not as liberal as thoee,of the party to which 
he belonged ? But oh the le^ihg questions 
of firee trade, Irish church, reform, Turkey, 
the ,Crimea, and Afghanistan, their views 
were his, and, besides, he Imd all the pre- 
stige that a lofty character, a noble eloquence, 
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and a famous Ihunigo can bestow. Or was 
it tliat be was a fecotebman and tlms im- 
sympathetic to the English peoxdeH Hut 
the past and the present liave soon Scottish 
prime ministers. Or may there bo said of 
politics what Plato said of virtue, that^ it 
owns no master, and did the duke give 
somelhiug to science when he sliould have 
given all to statesmanship ? Yet there have 
Decn cases where literary and theological 
pursuits have not barred" the way, Was 
it that his lot was cast like that of Fox, 
for instance, in an age averse to his id(‘.as, 
and that this excluded him and his friends 
from oihee? Precisely the reviirse; the 
year before lie entered politics tlie conser- 
vative party was broken uj) for nearly a 
generation, and tbe lib(‘.rals witli brief intcr- 
-udos were to bold ofliccJ until 1H74. Did be 
prove inelastic to new ideas, and was be too 
much rooted in 184t5 to hud tlie entliusiasms 
of 1848 ? Not HO ; as bis utt erance's on tbe 
minor nationalities of the Dalkau Stahis, of 
tlie Transvaal, of Aruumia, of Aigbanistan, 
and even of Ireland, testify. f it was 
none of these things, was it tbii -iredominanco 
of Gladstone? Hliat was lun.oubtedly the 
obvious and ellicient cause: there was one 
more deep, Emerson said (d‘ tbe Brit.isli 
elector that he makes his great est men of 
business prime ministers. The duke’s (!)oltic 
blood, hia youthful training, or want of it, 
bis secUisiou from tlie busy pr(?ss of alliiirs 
at Ardeiicaple Oastle during his youth and 
during liis maturity in the House of Lords, 
set his intellect on anotlu^r plane. His best 
memorial will be the lines which Ttuinyson 
addressed to him, beginning: H) patriot 
statesman, be thou wise to know The limits 
of resistance,’ and ending with the descrip- 
tion of ‘ thy will, a power t,o make This 
ever-changing world of circumstance, m 
changing chime with never-changing law.’ 

G. P. 

Prom boyhood to the end of his life the 
Duke of Argyll spent much of his time 
amongthe islands, firths, and sea-lochs of the 
west of Scotland, where his instinctive love 
of nature had ample scope for its develm- 
ment. He became fond of the study of hires, 
and grew familiar with their forms and 
habits. Into the domain of geology he was 
first led by the discovery which one of his 
tenants made in the island of Mull, of a bed 
full of w-ell-preserved leaves, intercalated 
among tbe basalt-lavas of that region. He 
at once perceived the importance of this dis- 
covery, and announced it to the meeting of 
the British Association in 1860, The leaves 
and other vegetable remains were subse- 


quontlyHludlnd by bklwnrd b\)rlK‘H[(pv,], who 
pr()m)unc.(ul (bt'in to bo of older torllary ago. 
The (h'poHit in wliicli t lu'y oc.cur, and itw ro- 
lal.ions to (bo volcouic rocks, wtu'o described 
by tbo duko to tlu' (loological Hocioty iu 
1861 in a paper of gnuit inton'st and impor- 
tance, which paved (bo way for all that, lias 
since b(M'n dou(^ in tlu^ invo.stigation of tbe 
remarkable history of ((u’tinry volcanic ac- 
tion in tbii llrit isb Isles. Tliis memoir was 
by far tlu^ most valuable contribution ever 
made by its author (,o tlu^ liteni(,ure of 
science. Unlike (be cout rovtu\sial writings 
of bis bitfu' years, i(.s puriiort was not argu- 
mentative but d(‘scri})tive, and it raised (be 
hope, unhappily not. nadistMl, that the didui, 
in the midst of his numerous avocations, 
might find time to (uiricli geology witli a 
senes of simibir original obs(U'vatif)nH among 
his ONvn Bcottish territorii^s, regarding whic i 
so much still nauaiiual to btMllscovercd. Ho 
continued, indeed, up to tihe (Uid of bis life 
to take n. k(*mi interestr in (be progress of the 
science, and (ft contrihuti^ from time to time 
es-Muys on sonu^ of its disputed problems, 
’riu'se pn])ers, liowi'viu', beiMimo more and 
more polemical as ytairs W('nt on, anil though 
always acute and forcible, often failed to 
grasp tbe true bearing of tlu^ fUiCts, and to 
realise tbe wei.i’Iit of tbe evidence against 
the views wliic i he bad espoused. 

Having grown up as a follower of the 
cataelysmal school in geology, he could find 
no language too slrongt.o eviress bis dissent 
from the youngerevoluriona school. There 
were more particularly three diriHitions in 
wbiib ho pursucil this antagonism. He saw 
in the present; topography of tbe bind, more 
particularly of its mountainous portions, re- 
emds of ])rinieval convulsions by which the 
liills hud been uiihi^avi'd and tlm glens bad 
been split, opt^n. In vain did tbe younger 
gcTK'ration ap))eal to the proofs, everywhere 
obtainublo, of the reality and rapidity of tbe 
decay of the surface of (be laud, and show 
that even at tbe present rate of denudation 
all trace of any primeval txqiograpby must 
ages ago liave 'disapnearod. la continued 
to inveigh against wiat he contemptuously 
nicknamed the ^ gutter thi^ory.’ Again, be 
threw himstdf wit.i cbaracti'.ristic confidence 
and persistence into the dismission of the 
problems presented by the records of tbe ice 
age. Tbe geologists of Britain, afi er vainly 
endeavouring to account for these records by 
the supposition of local valley-glaciers and of 
floating ice during a time of aubmergence, 
were at last reluctantly forced to admit and 
adopt the views of Agassiis, who, as far back 
as 1840, had pointed^ out tbe irresistible 
proofs that the mountainous tracts of these 
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islands had once been buried under snow and 
ice. As the evidence accumulated in demon- 
stration of this conclusion, the vigour of the 
duke’s protest against its growing acceptance 
seemed to augment in proportion. The uni- 
versality and significance of the polished and 
striated rock-surfaces were never recognised 
by him, so that to the end he dun'; to the ' 
belief, long since abandoned by the great 
body of geologists, that the marks of glacia- 
tion are local and one-sided and can quite 
well^ be accounted for by local glaciers and 
floating ice. 

The third domain of scientific inquiry into* 
which the duke boldly plun ed as a contro^ 
versial critic was that of the evolution of 
organised creatures. From the first he was 
strongly opposed to Darwinian views. The 
strength of his convictions led him to pen 
many articles and letters in the journals of 
the day, and to engage in polemics with such 
doughty anta gonists as hlr. Herbert Spencer 
and Thomas llenry Huxley [q. v. SuppL] It 
maybe admitted that the keen critical taeulty 
of a practised debater enabled him to detect 
a weak part here and there in his adversary’s 1 
armour and to take full advantage of it. But 
here again, in the broader aspects of the sub- 
ject, he seemed to labour under some disquali- 
fication for framing in his mind and reproduc- 
ing in words an accurate picture of the chain 
of reasoning that had led his opponents t©. 
their conclusions. To him the modem doc- 
trines of evolution were deserving of earnest 
reprobation for their materialism and their 
want of logical coherence. With energy 
and often with eloquence he maintained that 
the phenomena of the living world aaid the 
history of life in the geological past are in- 
explicable except on the assumption that 
the apparent upward progress and evolution 
have from the beginning been planned and 
directed by mind. On the basis of this fun- 
damental postulate he was willing to become 
an evolutionist, though with various reserves 
and qualifications. 

Though the Duke of Argyll can hardly be 
ranked as a man of science, he undoubtedly 
exerted a useful influence on the scientific- 
progress of his day. His frequent contro- 
versies on scientific c ueations roused a wide- 
spread interest in these subjects, and thus 
helped to further the advance of the de- 
■oartments which he subjected to criticisnib 
It is perhaps too soon to judje finally of the- 
value of this criticism. There can he no. 
doubt, however, that it was in itself stimu- 
lating, even to those who were most opposed 
to it. A prominent public man, immersed 
in politics and full of the cares of a great 
estate, who finds his recreation in scientific 


inquiry, must be counted among the benefi- 
cent influences of his time. 

The di^e began his writings on scientific 
subjects in 1850, and continued them aimost 
to the end of his life. They include varisus 
papers and addresses read before learned so- 
cieties or communicated to popular joumals: 
likewise a few independent works consisting 
partly of essays already published. Of these 
works the more notable are: ‘ The Deign of 
Law’ (1807 ; 5th ed. 1S70\ * Primeval Sian ’ 
(1869), _ ' Unity of Nature’ (1884), and 
‘ Organic Evolution cross-examined ’ (189S 

AD-e.' 

Besides his scientific works, Argyll was 
anthor of the following works on religion 
and politics: 1 . ‘Presbytery Examined,’ 
London, 1848,. Svo: Sna^edit. 1849; this 
evoked many replies. 2 . ‘ India under Dal- 
housie and Canning,’ London, I 860 , Svo. 
3. ‘ Iona,’’ London, 1870, Svo ; new edit. 
Edinburgh, 1889, 8 vo, 4, * Essay on the 
Commercial Principles applicable* to Con- 
tracts for the Hire of Land ’ (published bv 
the Cobden Club), London, 1877, 8 vd. 
6 . ‘The Eastern Question/ London, 1879, 
2 vols. Svo. 6 . ‘ Crofts and Farms in the 
Hebrides/ Edinburgh, 1883, Svo. 7. ‘ Scot- 
land as it was and as it is/ Edinburgh, 1887, 
2 vols. 8 yo ; 2 nd edit, same year. 8 . ‘ The 
New British Constitution and its Master 
Builders/ Edinburgh, 1888, Svo. 9. ‘ Ihe 
Highland Nurse ; a tale/ London, 1892, Svo. 
10. ‘ Irish Nationalism : an Appeal to His- 
tory/London, 1893, Svo. 11 . ‘ The Unseen 
Foundations of Society/ London, 1893, Svo. 

12. ‘ Application of the Historical Method 
to Economic Science/ London, 1894, Svo. 

13. ‘ The Burdens of Belief and other Poems/ 
London,, 1894, Svo. 14. ‘Our Responsi- 
bilities for Turkey : Facts and Memories of 
Forty Years/ London, 1896, Svo. 15. ‘The 
Philosophy of Belief ; or, llaw in Christian 
Theology,^ London, 1896, Svo. The duke 
also published many speedies, lectures, ad- 
dresses, letters, and articles in magazines 
and reviews on religious and political topics. 

[The Duke of Ai^>ll wrote a private memoir 
of his career for publication ; it is bow in the 
hands of the Dowager Duchess of Argyll and 
Viscount Peel as trustees. This article is based 
on Hansard, memoirs appearii^ on the day 
subsequent to his death in the Times, Standard, 
Daily Telegraph, and other leading pajpers ; as 
well as on his own works and private informa- 
tion from former colleagues and friends.] 

CAMPBELL, JAMES DYEIES (1838- 
1895), biographer of Colerid^, bom at Port 
Glasgow on 2 Nov. 1838, was second son 
and third child of Peter CampbeD. His 
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(fraiidfatlier, Duncan Oam-jboll, was a sship- 
wrigiit of Glasgow, and ais mother, Jean, 
was daughter of James Dylies, his grund- 
father’s partner, Campbell was sent, to the 
burgh school at Port Glasgow at six, and 
there received a sound elementary ednoation, 
but he left school in 1852 for a merchant’s 
otHce in his native town. On his fathoPs 
death, in 1854, the family removed to (■ilasT 
gow, where Campbell was employed in tho 
house of Messrs. Cochrane & (Jo., manufac- 
turers of ‘ Verreville pottery.’ Thex’O he found 
leisure for much study of English literattire. 

In April 18(10 he went to Canada on behalf 
of his employers and stayed for two years at 
Toronto. A rare talent for making friends 
had already manifested itself, and at l''oronto 
he speedily bociuno a nnunber of a very plea- 
sant society, which included JCdwin Hatch 
[q, V.] and other men of literary or scientific 
reputation. Campbell had 1‘or some years 
closely st udied ’rennyson, and had coIU‘ctod 
early editions of liis works. It occurrtul to 
him to print privately a small volume giving 
from Tennyson’s ^ Poems chietly Lyricar 
(1830) and from his ‘l^ooms’ (1833) sxich 
pieces as the poet, had afterwards suppressed, 
as well as a list of alterations made in those 
pieces which he had retained in later edi- 
tions. The work duly a.]>peart'.d under the 
title ^ Poems MDCCCxxx-MUCCOxxxnt, Pri- 
vately printed, 1862 ; ’ it is a foolscap octavo 
of 112 pages in light-green wrappers, A 
publisher in London procured a copy, and 
prepared to publish it, but Tennyson ob- 
“ained an injunction prohibiting the issue 
of the book, copies of which are now very 
scarce. 

After returning to Glasgow in 1862 Camp- 
bell started in business for himself, but con- 
tinued to gratify his liking for literary re- 
search. In 1864 he purchased accidentally 
a volume containing manuscript materials in 
Addison’s autograph for three papers — *of 
imagination, jealousy, and faipae’ — that were 
ultimately published in Addison and Steele^s 
’Spectator.’ Accordingly in 1804 Campbell 
privately printed 260 copies of a blue-icovexed 
pamphlet entitled Soane Portions of Spec- 
tator Papers. Printed from hlr. Addison^ 
MS.’ The genuineness of the manuscript, 
although it was impugned at the time "^ixy 
critics in the < Athenseum,’ was fully esta- 
blished. ^ 

In 1866 Campbell made a trip to Bombay, 
and at the end of the year accepted a pro- 
posal to join a mercantile firm in Mauritius. 
After some vicissitudes Campbell became in 
1873 a partner of Ireland, Fraser, & Co., the 
leading firm of merchants in the island, 
Thenceforth his position was assured. 
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In Mauritius (huuphell made numerous 
friendH, and on 13 Nov. 1875 he mamod 
JMai-y Sophia, (dd(*r daughter of General E. It. 
Chesney, who lield command in the islaud. 
In 1878 Cainnhidl and his wih^ revisited 
Europe. In hlngland tlu^ travolled throu rh 
the lake cliNtrlct of (himbcrland, carcfu.ly 
goin^ over the ground Ha.orcd to Coleridge 
and^Vovdswort.h, In 1881 (hinipbidUbuud 
himsidf nblo to rc1.i^^ from hiasiuoss on a 
moihinite com])id.ency. 1 1 e fuial ly left. M auri- 
t ius in June 1881, and aft er a l our in Italy, 
in the course of whiidi lie formed a close 
friendship with the Anun’ieau author, ]\(r. 
Charh^s Iliidley Warner, lu^ set tled in 1882 
in a flat at Kensingtotu dluu'o ho nmiained 
for six yearn and fovnu'd tujw frimidships 
with men and wommi of letters, coming to 
know Mrs. I’rocti'r and liobert Drowning 
very intimately. ai^tiul as honorary 

secretary of the llrowning Hoei(4y which Dr. 
Furnivall and Miss J Hckey had founded in 
1882. 

Cani])b(dl now mainly concientrati'd his at- 
tention on the lilograpliy of Coleridge, and 
ho ainiuired a most tihorough knowleclgo of 
tho history not only of ( 'Oleridge, hut or tho 
whole circle of his’friimds. h’or many years 
ho contribut({d valuahle notes and reviews 
on that and cognate subJiKits to tho ‘Athe- 
nmum.’ The massive result, of his minute 
labours appi'arcd as a * hiogra]>hical introduc- 
tion ’ ft) a new edition of Coleridge’s poetical 
works in 1893, and proved a monument of 
erudition, concisely packed into tho nar- 
rowest po.SHible limit, H. Next year Oarnp- 
bell’s introduction naippeared, as it deserved, 
in a separate volume ent.itled SSamuol Tay- 
lor Coh'i’idgo; a Karrativo of the Events of 
his Life.’ 

JMeanwhile, owing to his wife’s ill-health, 
(JauDbell had rein ovi‘d from Kensingtonto 
St. Leonards in 1889, There he charac- 
teristically added to Ids acquaintance con- 
genial ne/ghbours like Coventry Patmoi'o 
“q.v. ^iuppl.] and l)r» W, A. Grpenhill [q.v. 
SuppL] Subsequently deaths of friends and 
pecuniary losses troubled him, and, his health 
showed signs of failure. He removed to 
Tunbridge Wells early in 1895, but alarm- 
ing symptoms soon developed, and ho died on 
1 June .wB96. He was buried in the church- 
yard of Frant, IDs wife survived him. ITo 
had no children. 

Campbell was, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
pointed out, of that type of Scotsman which 
appreciates Burns’s poetrv more than the 
tleology of John Knox. His cordiality and 
po\yer of sympathy were ex<?eptional, and 
while the value of his literary work rests 
on the thoroughness of his researches into 
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bibliographical and biographical problems, 
he had no little critical insight, nor did he 
lack the faculty of appreciating literature 
for its own sake. 

After his death there appeared < Coleridge’s 
Poems. A Facsimile Heproduction of the 
Proofs and MSS, of some of the Poems. 
Edited by the late James Dykes Campbell. 
With preface and notes by W. Hale White ’ 
(Westminster, 1899 ; fifty copies on large 
paper and 250 copies on smah), A second 
edition of his ^ Coleridge ’ was issued in 1896 
with a memoir of him by Mr. Eeslie Stephen. 

[The memoir by Campbell’s friend, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, prefixed to a reissue of Campbeirs 
biography of Coleridge in 1896 ; notices by 
Canon Ainger and Sir Walter Besant in the 
Athenaeum, 8 June 1895, and by Mr. Stephen 
in the same paper on 15 June; Times, 6 June 
1895, and Illustrated Loudon News, 8 June.] 

S.L. 

CAPERH, EDWARD (1819-1894), 
* the rural postman of Bideford,’ was bom 
at Tiverton on 21 Jan. 1819, His parents 
were poor, and at eight he commenced to 
earn his living as a worker in a lace factory. 
The work tried his eyesight, he was com- 
pelled to abandon it during the 'famine’ 
of 1847, and he suffered from privation until 
he secured the post of rural letter carrier at 
Bideford, upon wages of lOa. M. a week. 
He now began to write verse for the ^ Poet’s 
Corner’ of the < North Devon Journal,’ and 
his poems were soon in great request at 
county gatherings. In 1856 William 
Frederick Rock of Barnstaple procured him 
a body of subscribers, including the names 
of Landor, Tennyson, Dickens, and Charles 
Kingsley, and in the same year was issued 
' Poems by Edward Oapem, Rural Postman 
of Bideford, Devon’ (3rd eit. 1859), The 
little volume was received with lavish praise 
in unwonted quarters, Landor ^raised it 
in his ' Letters,’ Froude eulogised Capern in 
'Fraser’s,’ and the 'Athenaeum’ spoke no 
less highly of his work ; the book is said to 
have 'wrought the author over 150/., in 
addition to an augmentation of salary to 
13s. per week. On 28 Nov. 1857 Palmer- 
ston bestowed upon him a civil list pension 
of 40/. (raised to 60Z. on 24 Nov. 1865). 
In 1858 Capern issued his 'Ballads and 
Songs,’ dedicated to (Lady) Burdett Ooutts, 
and in 1862 was published his 'Devonshire 
Melodist,’ a selection from his songs with 
his own musical airs. In 1865 appeared 
' Wayside Warbles,’ with portrait and in- 
troductory lines addressed to the Countess 
of Portsmouth (2nd edit. 1870), containing 
some of his best songs. Three years later 
he left Marine Gardens, Bideford, and settled 


at Harhorne, near Birmingham, meeting 
with considerable success as a lecturer in 
the Midlands. 

He returned to Devonshire and settled at 
Braunton, near Bideford, about 1884. His 
wife’s death in February 1894 proved a 
great shock to him, and he ^ed on 4 Jane 
1894, and was buried in the churchvard at 
Heanton, overlooking the beautiful 'vale of 
the Torridge. Kingsley warmly praised his 
poem ' The Seagull,’ an imitation of Hogg s 
' Bird of the Wilderness.’ Landor dedicated 
to h im ' Antony and Octavius,’ and alwavs 
held him in high regard, as did also Elihu 
Burritt, who saw a great deal of Capern dur- 
ing his stay in England. He had two chil- 
dren, often celebrated in his verse — Milly, 
who predeceased him, and Charles, who 
went to America and edited the 'Official 
Catalogue of the World’s Fair’ at Chicago 
in 1894. 

[Times, 6 June 1894 ; Ormond’s Recollections 
of Edward Capern, 1860; Wright’s West 
Country Poets, p. 72 ; Sunday Magazine, July 
1896 (portrait); Academy, 9 June 1S94; 
Fraser’s Ma^zine, April 1856; Bicgraph, 1879, 
vol. ii, ; Aliihone’s Diet, of English Lit] T. S. 

CARLINGFORD, Babo^. [See Foe- 
TEscuB, Chichesubb Samitel Paekissox, 
1823-1898.] 

CARPiOTBR, AEFRED JOHN (1825- 
1892), physician, son of John Carpenter, 
surgeon, was bom at Rothwell in North- 
amptonshire on 28 May 1825, He was 
educated at the Moulton grammar school in 
Lincolnshire until he was apprenticed to his 
father in 1839. He became a pupil of William 
Percivalat the Northampton Infirmary in 
1841, and afterwards acted as assistant to 
John Syer Bristowe, the father of Dr. John 
Syer Bristowe [q. v. SupplJ at Camberwell. 
He entered St. Thomas’s Hc^ital in 1847, 
taking the first scholarship, and afterwards 
gaining the treasurer’s gold medaL He was 
admitted a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England and a licentiate the 
Society of Apothecaries in 1851, and after 
serving the offices of house surgeon and resi- 
dent accoucheur at St. Thomas’s Hospital, he 
commenced general practice at Croydon in 
1852, In 1855 he graduated M.B. and in 
1859 M.D. at the London University, and in 
1883, when he gave up general for consulting 
practice, he was adinitted a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. He 
was lecturer on public health at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital 187 5-84, and in 1881 he was elected 
a vice-president of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation. He stood twice for parliament in 
the liberal interest — in 1885 forlleigate, ainl 
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ill 188() for North I^riwtol, but in (^ncli cawo 
nnaucce8Hfiilly. Carpenter rendered ini])or- 
tant services to the Uritisix Medical ABsocia- 
tion, where he was president of the south- 
eastern branch in 187!:^, a member of the 
council in 1878, president of the council 
1878-81, and president of the section of 
■jublic health at the 'Worcester moiiting in 
-.882, In 1860 he began to attend the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury at Addington, wll(^ro 
he was medical adviser in succession 1,0 
Archbishops Sumner, Longloy, Tait, and 
Benson. He was an examiner at the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, and he acted as ex- 
aminer in public health at the universities 
of Cambridge and I^ondon. 

He died on 27 Jan. 1892, and is buried 
in Croydon cemetery, A bust by N. Uoscoe 
Mullins, executed for the Croydon Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, is in the 
public hall at Croydon. He married, on 
22 June 1853, Margaret Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Evan Jones, marshal of the high ctuirt 
of admiralty, by whom he had threti sons 
and one daughter. 

Dr. Carpenter believed that heallhyhoinos 
made healthy people, and his life -w'as de- 
voted to the conversion of this belud’ into 
practice. His activity ext(‘nded over the 
whole range of sanitary science. Ho fedt 
the deepest interest in the ap'dication of 
sewage to the land, which he he .d to be tho 
proper way of dealing with it, and as chair- 
man of the Croydon sewa];'efarm he made 
it a model which was afterwards widely 
copied. He studied the general sanitary 
conditions of Croydon with great care, he 
established baths, and ventilated the sewers. 
He promoted in every way in his power tho 
Habitual Drunhards Act of 1879 ; and in 
1878, when he was orator of the Medical 
Society of London, he took < Alcoholic Drinks * 
as the subject of his oration. He was for 
many years chairman of the Whitgift foun- 
dation at Croydon. 

Besides many small works and -lapers 
upon sanitary medicine and alcoholic crinks, 
Carpenter- published * The Principles and 
Practice of School Hygiene,^ London, 1887, 
12mo. 

"Leyland’s Contemi^rary Medical Men, 18S8, 
VO-. i, ; information kindly given by Dr. Arthur 
Bristowe Carpenter.] D’A, P. 

CARPENTER, PHILIP HERBERT 
(1852-1891), palfieontologist and zoologist, 
fourth son of William Benjamin Carpenter 
jA- V.], was born in London on 6 Feb. 1852. 
Educated at University College school, he was 
at an early a^e drawn by iaorne influences 
to the stucy o: natural science. In his seven- 


toyntli your ho nccotupaniod his father iu the 
Lightning ou a dnulgiugand sounding cruise 
to tho Karoos, and \wxi yi^ar in tlio Porcu- 
pino, iu whiedt vi^ssid during tho following 
summer ho wont i.o tlu' Moditorranoan, acting 
as a scumtilic assist ant on tlu^sis crnisi's. In 
1871 ho obtninod a sidiolarshi]) iu natural 
scitmeo at Triuily Cidh'go, Cambridge, 
whom ho. moro ('sp(‘(‘ially studiiMl gindogy 
and biology, oliinining a first, idass in the 
natural scioimo tripos of 1H7I. Ho pro- 
coidod to tho dogroo of M.A. in 1878, and 
of Sc.D. in IHS i. 

Aftor (juit.ting Cam))ndgo and making a 
voyage in tho ^'ulorouHto Disco Hay in 1875 
f(xr Hcimitific piupnstvs, In' wmil to VVlirzburg 
and workod nnibn* Prolbssor Somptu*. Wliili^ 
thoro, in coiisorpionco, o.f a c, on tmvm’sy winch 
had arisen concorning his lathor’s in'vi^stigji- 
tions int.o tho strncturo of crinoids, he 
spocially si ndied that group, and made im- 
portant discovmdes which sotm placed him 
in llu' front rank of ant.boritios on that sub- 
ject, On his return to England in 1877 be 
was appointed an assistant, master at !Eton 
in S])('cial (diargi^ of the Im^logical teaching. 
With many niim sneh dut.ii^s would have 
‘tracticully put. an end to original ri^search, 
uit Carpenti'rs (mlhnHia.Mm and indomitable 
energy (uiabh'd him to carry out a remarkable 
amount. The rich colhHd.ion of echinodov- 
mata brought hack by the, (.Jhallmigor in 
1H76 ^roviul an additional stimitlus, and 
from that time onwards to his diuiih a con- 
stant stream of papers flowed Irmn his pen on 
ftclunodorms, and espiudally ou crinold mor- 
phology. These are about fifty in number, 
and to them wi^ must add his tixvo chief works, 
the * Report on t.lu^ stalked Crinoids, colloctiHl 
by the Challenger,' published in 1BB4, and 
that on the free-swimming forms in 1888. 
Besides these he was joint author (with Mr, 
R. Etheridge, ;’un.) o'j the cjit.alogue of the 
Blastoidea iutKio Hrit.ish Museum, and made 
im^xortant iuvi^stigfitions into another fossil 
oroor, the Oystidiai. 

The characteristic of his work, apart from 
its thoroughness and ai'.curaity, was that it 
was conducted ou tlui following principle ; 
I The only way to undexrstand fossIlH properly 
is to gain a thorough knowledge of the mor- 
phology of their 1 iving representat ives* These, 
on the othiir hand, si'em to me inconrdetdy 
known, if no acciount is taktm of tae life 
forms which have pre(^eded them.' 

Carpenter also lar^ndy aided in t he section 
dealing with the ec.iinoclerms in Nicholson 
and Lydekker's < Ihilmontology ' (1889), 
wrote a '■popular account of the same group 
in Oassed's * Natural History' (1888), and 
was, in addition, over ready to help fellow 
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labourers in science. Probably these inces- 
sant labours affected even his vi'’orous con- 


stitution, for after suffering in tne summer 
of 1891 from an unusually severe attack of 
influenza, its effects, aggravated by some 
domestic anxieties, brought about an un- 
wonted depression (for generally he was re- 
markable for his buoyant spirits), and while 
in that condition, yielding to a sudden and 
unexpected impulse, he ended his life on 
21 Oct. 1891. This was a heavy loss to 
science ; it was, if possible, a yet heavier one 
to friends. 

Carpenter was elected F.L.S. in 1886, 
F.B.S. on 4 June 1885, and in 1883 was 
awarded by the Geological Society part of 
the LyeU fund on the same day that his 
father received the medal. He was married 
on 19 April 1879 to Caroline Emma Hale, 
daughter of Edward Hale, an assistant 
master at Eton, by whom he had five sons, 
all surviving him. 

[Obituary notices; Proc. Eoy. Soe, li. p. 
xxxvi, by A. M. M[arshall' ; Proc, Linn. Soe. 
1S90-2, p. 263; Geologica. Ungazine, 1891, 
p. 573, by F. A. B'ather]; Natme, xliv. 628 ; 
information from IVJrs. Carpenter (widow), and 
personal knowledge.] T. G-. B. 

CAREODUS, JOHN TIPLABY (1836- 
1895), violinist, son of Tom Carrodus, barber 
and music-seller, was born at Braithwaite, 
near Kei 'bley, Yorkshire, on 20 Jan. 1836. 
He had jis first lessons on the violin &om 
his father, and gave a concert at Keighley 
in 1845. Subsequently he studied under 
Molique in London and in Stuttgart, and 
made a brilliant d^but at the Hoover 
Square Rooms on 1 June 1849. He joined 
the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera in 
1855, and, when Costa and Sainton resigned 
in 1869, he was appointed leader, a post 
which he retained for twenty yeare. Ulti- 
mately he became principal violinist in the 
Philharmonic and several other leading or- 
chestras ; and he was leader at the Leeds 
festival from 1880 to 1892. As a quartet 
-ilayer he appeared first at Molic ue’s cham- 
ber concerts m 1850, and as a so .oist at the 
London Musical Society in 1863. In the 
latter capacity he was specially well known, 
being engaged at the Crystal Palace and 
the leading metropolitan and provincial con- 
certs. In 1876 he was appointed professor 
of the violin at the National Training School 
for Music, and in 1881 he began giving 
violin recitals, which practically ended with 
a tour in South Africa (1890-1). For some 
time he w^as a professor at the Guildhall 
School of Music and at Trinity College, 
London. In February 1895 the freedom of 


Keighley was presented to him in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of his first 
public appearance there. He was a splendid 
teacher, and in that capacity largely in- 
fluenced the younger generation of violinists. 
His solo-playing was much admired on ac- 
count of his fine tone and reliable tech- 
nique. Correctness and neatness rather than 
warmth and passion were the distinguishing 
features of his style, and his ‘ school ’ was 
generally accepted as a modification of that 
of Spohr. His published compositions in- 
clude a romance (London, l&Sl, fol.) and 
several fantasias; and he edited for Pitman’s 
‘Sixpenny Musical Library* a collection of 
celebrated violin duets in eight books (Lon- 
don, 1880, 4to) and some studies. He wrote 
a 'ood deal on his art in the musical and 
other journals. His ‘ Chats to Violin Stu- 
dents,* originally published in ‘ The Strad/ 
were subsequently issued in book form (Lon- 
don, 1895). He died suddenly in London, 
from rupture of the oesophagus, on 13 July 
1895. 5e was twice married, and left five 
sons in the profession. 

[British Museum Music Catalogue; Crrove’s 
Diet, of Music ; Brown aud Stratton’s Brit. 
Musical Biog.; Scottish Musical Monthly, Octo- 
ber 1894, August 1895; Musical Timeis, August 
1895 ; information from family.] J. C. H. 

CARROLL, -LEWm (1833-1898), 
pseudonym. [See Dodgson, Chaelbs Ltjt- 

WTDGE.] 

CASEY, JOHN (1820-1891), mathema- 
tician, bom at Kilkenny, co. Cork, in 
May 1820, was the son of William Casey. 
He was educated at first in a small school in 
his native village, and affcerw’ards at 3Iitchels- 
town. He became a teacher under the board 
of national education in various schools, in- 
cluding Tipperary national school, and ulti- 
mately head-master of the central model 
schools, Kilkenny. He turned his attention 
to mathematics, and succeeded in solving 
Poncelet’s theorem geometrically. This so- 
lution led him into correspondence with Dr. 
Salmon and Richard Townsend (1821-1884) 
fq.v.] At Towmsend’s suggestion he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1858, obtaining a 
sizarship in 1859 and a scholarship in 1861, 
and graduating B.A. in 1862. From 18G2 
till 1873 he was mathematical master in 
Kingstown school On 14 3Iay 1865 he was 
elected a member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, and in Aiarch 1880 became a member 
of its council. In 18^ he received from 
Dublin University the honorary degree of 
LL.D. In 1873 he was offered a professor- 
ship of mathematics at Trinity College, but 
with some reluctance he chose rather to 
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aBsist the advancement of Roman catholic 
education by accepting the proioHsorship of 
higher mathematics and mathematical phy- 
sics in the Catholic University, lie was 
elected a member of the London Mathemati- 
cal Society on 12 Nov, 1874, a follow of the 
Royal Society of London on 3 June 1875, 
and a member of the Soci6t(5 Scientiliquo do 
Bruxelles in 1878. In 1878 the Royal frisli 
Academy conferred on him a Cunningham 
gold medal. In 1881 the Norwo jian govern- 
ment presented him with JS iels Henrilc 
Abel’s works. 

In 1881 Casey relinquished his post in the 
Catholic University, and was elected to a 
fellowship in the Royal University, and to a 
lectureship in mathematics in University 
College, Stephen’s Green, which he retained 
I until his death. In 1 881 he began a series 
of matheraaticai class-books, which have a 
high reputation. He was elected a member 
of the Soci6t6 Math^raatiqiie de France in 
' 1884, and received the honorary degree of 
LL.I). from the Royal University of Ireland 
in 1885, He died at Dublin on 3 Jan. 1891, 

Casey’s work was chiefly confined to piano 
geometry, a subject which ho treated with 
great ability. Professor Cremona speaks 
with admiration of the elegance and mastery 
with which he handled dil:„cull; and intricate 
questions. He was largely solfTtauglit, but 
widened his knowledge jy an extensive 
correspondence with mathematicians in 
various parts of Europe. 

Casey was the author of: 1. *On Cubic 
Transformations ’ (* Cunningham Memoirs 
of the Royal Irish Academy,” No, 1), Dublin, 
1880, 4to. 2. ^ A Sequel to Euclid ’ (Dublin 
University Press Series), Dublin, 1881, 8vo : 
6th edit, by Patrick A. E. Dowling, 1892. 
3. * A Treatise on tbe Analytical Geometry 
of the Point, Line, Circle, and Conic Sec- 
tion’ (Dublin University Press Series), 
Dublin, 1885, 8vo; 2nd edit, by Dowling, 
1893, 4. * A Treatise on Elementary Trigo- 
nometry,’ Dublin, 1886, 8vo ; 4tb edit, by 
Dowling, 1896. 5. 'A Treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry, containing an Account of 
Hyperbolic Functions,’ Dublin, 1888, 8vo. 
6. ' A Treatise on Spberical Trigonometry,’ 
Dublin, 1889, 8vq. He edited ‘The First 
Six Books of Euclid’ (Dublin, 1882, 8voj 
11th edit, 1892), and was the author of eigh- 
teen mathematical papers between 1861 and 
1880, enumerated in the Royal Society’s 
‘ Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ From 1862 
to 1^8' he was one of the editors of the 
Dublin Messenger 
m Mathematics,’ and for several years was 
Dublin correspondent of the ‘ Jahfbuch fiber 
die Fprtschritte der- Mathematik.’ 


[ProcoodnigH of Mio Royal 8o(\ 1801, vol xlix 
pp. xxiv-^xxv; infonnation kiiuUy mven bv 
1. K. Ingnim, oHcp, LL.I).] 15. I C ^ 


CASS, Si ti JOHN (10(KM718), benefac- 
tor of tKo city of Ijondon, son of Thoman 
CasM, mrpeuttT to royal ordnance, was 
born in London in HldR, and attained as a 
ci(y merchant to an inllneutial poHition and 
a largo income. I le built and (uidowed two 
scIujoIh near St. Iloiolpfi’H, Aldgate, wbndi 
wore opmiud in 1710, and on 23 Jan. 1710 
ho b(‘<'.anie aUhnnnan of Uori.Hokt'U ward. 
On 25 Nov. 1710 hi' was ri'turned to narlia- 
numt for the city iu the church and tory 
intm’OHt, anil he wuh rc-eh'cted on 12 Noi\ 
,1713. On 25 .Inntv 1711 Ins was elected 
shcritF; ‘to the grc.nt joy of the high church 
party,’ and on 12 June 1712, upon the occa- 
sion of the, city’s address to ()neou Anne in 
favour of pence, h«^ was Icnighliul, In spite 
of his toryism Boyi^r notes that he voted 
again.st Bolingbroki^’s treaty of commerce in 
Jvuui 1713, Sir Jolm died*Dn 5 July 1718, 
agi'.d 52, His widow Elizabeth died on 
7 July 1732, By his will, dated 6 May 1709, 
Cass left 1,()0()/, for a school at Hackney. 
In 1732 tbi^ bi'qui'sH was greatly enlargiul by 
a decision of the <«>nrt of chancery in con- 
formity with the intention of tin unlinishod 
codicil to tlie will of 1700. The income 
from the Cass ostates now oxcimmIh 6,000/. 
per annum, ’Hm bulk of this is lixpendod 
upon an elementary day school, newly erected 
at Hackney, for boys and girls, numbering 
about two huniTrial and fifty, who are par- 
tially found in food and clothing, in addi- 
tion to a technical institute, in connection 
with which arc several (exhibitions, 

[J. B. IIollingworth’B Hermon, with some Ac- 
count of Sir John Ohhs, 1817; Boyer’s Annals 
of Queen Anne, 1785, pp. 478, 515, 581, 637; 
Schomo of Charity OoininiHsioners, ordered to be 
printed 5 May 1895; notes kindly communi- 
cated by Charles Welch, esq., F.S.A.] T, B. 


CATES, WILTJAM LELST READ- 
WIN (1821-1895), compiler, eldest son of 
Robert Oates, solicitor, of Fak(mham, Nor- 
folk, and his wife, Mary Ann Eeadwin, 
was born at that place on 12 Nov, 182L 
He was educated for tlui law under a private 
tutor, and after passing his e-xaminations at 
tbe London Umversity went to Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. Ho subsc^quently removed 
to Gravesend for about a year, but^ failing 
to establish a practice, took an appointment 
in 1844 as articled clerk to John Barfield, 
solicitor, at Thatcham, Berkshire, 

His work proving thoroughly uncongenial 
and irksome to him, ho abandoned tins pro- 
fession, first for private tuition, and later on 
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for literature. In 1848 he settled at Wilms- 
low, Clieshire, and some Tears later at Bids- 
bury, near Manchester. In 1860 lie removed 
to London, in order to co-o-:)erate with his 
Inend Bernard Bolingbro^e Woodward 
Lq. y.J in the production of the ‘Encyclo- 
Chronology,’ which he completed 
in 1872 ; in the interval he edited a * Dic- 
tionary of General Biography’ (London, 
1867, 8vo; 3rd ed. 1880). Failing health 
compelled him to quit London in September 
1687 forHayes, near Uxbridge, where he died 
on 9 Dec. 1895. On 25 J uly 1845 he married 
Catherine, daughter of Aquila Bobins of 
Holt, Norfolk. 

Besides the works already named and the 
article on ^Chronology’ in the * Encyclo- 
paedia Britanhica’ (9th edit.) he was 
author of: 1. *The Pocket Date Book,* 


published m 1884. In the same rear he 
jewme Ubi^ of the Royal Cort lasti- 
tution. In l8/e aijpeared his important edi- 
tion of the ‘ Counci: Book of the Corporation 

f Fi- d’ “ 1877 by 'The Register 

ot the Parish of Christ Church, Cork.’ Xeit 
year appeared the ‘Council Book of the Cor- 
poration of Toughal,’ with annals and appen- 
dices, to wUch succeeded the ‘Couoeil 
of Kinsale, 1652- 
loOO. He was also author of 'Annals of 
St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral, Cork/ 1871, and 
'Annals of the Cathedral of St. ColWn, 
Cloyne, besides numerous contributions to 
antiquarian periodicals and especially to 
'Notes and Queries.* As an archeologist 
and genealogist he had few rivals, and his 
assistance was seldom sought unsuceessfullv. 


iQftQ Q I,* u ; aopomted in 1876, by royal sma 

London, 1863, 8vo, which ran to a second manual, liorarian to the Que4*s CoU^ 

of England from the Cork, and in 1882 was made an hono^ 
Death of Edward the Confessor to the Death 
of King J ohn,’ London, 1874, 8yo. He edited 


and largely re-wrote ‘The Biographical 
Treasury ... By S. Maunder, Tairteenth 
edition,’ London, 1866, 8yo, besides superin- 
tending the fourteenth edition in 1873 and 
a subsec uent one in 1882. He also trans- 


lated anc. edited vols. vi. to yiii. of d’Aubign4*8 churchyard of Douglas, co. Cork. 
' History of the Beformation in Europe in Dora Dowden, survived hi-m . 

rt-p n«iTT:« ’ T iq'tk o o 


member of the Roj^ Academy of^HirtOT 
at Madrid. He was also a member for 
many years of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandy, and he was an aetire member of 
the committee for rebuilding Cork cathe- 
dral. He died at the Boyal Cork Institu- 
tion on 3 Feb.^887, and was buried in the 

His wife. 


the Time of Calvin,’ London, 1875-8, 8vo. 

[Private information ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

CAULFIELD, BTOHABD (1823-1887), 
Irish antiquary, was born in Cork on 23 April 
1823, and educated under Dr. -Browne at 
the Bandon endowed school, whence he was 
admitted a pensioner at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1841, He graduated B.A. in 
184o, LL.B. in 1864, and LL.D. in 1866. 
He often referred to the benefit he derived 
while at college from the lectures in an- 
cient philoso Ay of William Archer Butler 
'q. V.] In 1 '53 he published his ' Sigilla 
jlcclesise Hibemicse Illustrata.^ In 1857 he 
edited for the Camden Society the ' Diary 
of Bowland Davies, D.D., Dean of Cork,* 
1689-90; and in 1859 he published ‘Eotulus 
PipSB Clonensis,* or Pipe Boll of Cloyne. In 
1800 he discovered at Dunmanway House, 
CO. Cork, the original manuscript of the 
autohiographicalmemoir of Sir Bichard Cox, 
extendin : from 1702 to 1707, which had 
been usee, by Harris in his edition of "Ware’s 
' W'riters of Ireland,’ and published the frag- 
ment in e.vtenso. The Society of Antiquaries 
elected him a fellow on 13 Feb. 1862. 
While at Oxford in this year he discovered in 


[Cork Weekly News, 19 Feb. 1887; Times, 
24 Feb. 1887; Athenaeum, 1887, i 290; Men 
of the Time, 1 2th edit. ; Boase’s Modem English 
Biography, i. 573 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

CATE, ALFBED (1847-1900), congre- 
•ational divine, horn in London on 29 Aug. 
-847, was the fourth son of Benjamin Cave 
by his wife, Harriet Jane, daughter of Samuel 
I^ckett. He was educated at the Philolo- 
gi^ School, ^laryl Aone Boad, London, and 
oryinally intended to study medicine ; but 
in ISBGjhavingresolved to become a minister, 
he entered New College, London, whence he 
graduated B.A. at London University in 
1870. On leaving New College in 1872, he 
became minister at Berkhampstead,whenhe 
removed in 1876 to Watford. In 1880 he 
resigned his pastorate, and became nrofessor 
of Hebrew and church history at 3ackney 
College. Two years later he was appointed 
principal and professor of apolc^etical, doc- 
trinal, and pastoral theolc^, offices which 
he retained until his death. In 1838 he was 
chosen congregational union lecturer, taking 
as his subject ' The Inspiration of the Old 
Testament inductively considered* (London, 
1888, 8vo ; 2nd edit, 1889). In 1889 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D.firom the 
■ nfRt 
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th<’ It'Uiilnjj Ituiinl nf I'ntHl mini 

nti4 ui i ln» umh mrri’linnt.i* If'r 

tnri'r. H»* wH'iivl'nn tUroctni* of tin' Ltiml^m , 
jMifisinmirv Siirmt y iintl nfiho t ‘'ilmiinl Ml *• ^ 
mmmry S<u’t»^ty, !h' nn j 

Hi Uiu’kni^y t llmwn, . 

WHM Imrirnl (Ht ’.M 11*^. In lS7il n* n»urrif*tl | 
Hiivah Ui^hiMTH llaUilux Fnx, wlu^ nurviviM ' 
him. 

litr work ulnMnly inm»li<m<nl (’hm' 
wurt thn uutimr of: 1. *Tlm Srrinluml 
t rino nrSurnltfo nml \ t mioinonl / i'kltulmr),(h* 
iHVT^Hvn; ilml mtit Ik * An Intro- 

iiurtinn to Tht‘olnjj;y/ I'kruilmrjj^h, ISSo, Svo; 
*jmi tniit, iHUti. H, *Tho Hatt li' of tim Sluml- 
noints, till' <H(l 'rofiiiummt uml tlm Highor 
.'fitn’iMm/ hnuilnn, Hyn; *Jtnl o«iit. 

4, S lirtt.ual WorUl: tho laat 
Word of IdiihiMiip ly anti thn hast. Word of 
Uhriot/ Lnmlou» |MtU,Svn, th ^'rin»Storv of 
tho Founding' of Harknoy ( Inlh'go/ l^ntnion, 
IHUH^ Hvo» 4o ulsn aHHintt'd In inuiHlatini^ 
lk)rm'r*M ‘Ulauhi'iiMlohro/lHKO *J,.l vtdM.,fnr 
Olarldn ^ Kornign Tht'oltifjfioal Lilirary.* 

ITimoi*, liiJ nm\ IttOO; Whu’w Who, 10(11.1 

K U V., 

OAVK, Siu I.FAVm WILLI AM i iH.’hJ 
IHU7), jntlgiS ohloHl. Hon of WHUum ikivi*, n 
Humll lauilovvnt'r of nn^^hortmgli, Nortlnnup* 
tijunhivo, hv LlimlH't«h, hit* wifi', whk horn ut. 
IlrHljin'mij’!! on d.Iuly LSJi;!. IIo otlii" 
catod Hi Lii| 4 'hy »SrUot!l iiinl Llmmlu (’ollof 4 :o. 
Oxftmli nf whirli ht* was Lrt*wo i‘xldUitinnfO\ 
Ho mat runilaird on «(i Miirrli I Ho I ,^ruduai rd 
H,A. (Honoud tdawM in litfM* /inmfiymrt>n)\n 
lHr)5,jmd|)rotuii‘dod M.,A.ui lH7T. (Inli/Jiin, 
IHhdlm wart admit tod Hiudoni at th»‘ Innor 
Tam|)ln, and wim tliort' nalhnl to tin* bar on 
10 JuiuUHrjlhandtdi'dtHlhomdmr on Ifj duno 
1877, Ha wmt at tlrst tho initUand lurnuit, 
hutaftnrwardHiulgmtnd to tho north-auHtorn, 
whnru he htul for Homo ytuu'H u largo gonornl 
praetieo. In 1805 ho was appointed rovining 
mnnator, in 18711 votuirdor tif !/mooln, and 
on Juno 1875 was gasmltod LIJl Ho 
was comraisHiottor for tho autumn awsko in 
1877, was pliujod on tho Oxford olooiitm 
commisHion in 18B0 (U) Sept,), and in IHHI 
was raised to tho botudi as just.ioti <jf tbo 
high court, (ptomfs bench 'dlviMiou, and 
lm,ghtod (1,4 March, 1 April). I'hn ap- 
pointmcnt wan unexpected, as Oavo’s repu- 
tation was greater on circuit than in the 
metropolis, nit was amply justdiod by tho 
result, Tho new jiulgo jomed unusual vigour 
and soundness of judgment to abuHinoHsUko 
habit of mind, which greatly coutributod t,o 
desiatch, II ej seiased points with romarkablc 
rap .dity, and his stereotyped response, < That 
won’t do, you know, ,£ave you anything 
else? ’ or * What do you say to thatV ’ ad- 


! ('avrndish 

iln-. -d ft! llu» Mpp,» r‘nmrt(*h ItvipuMilly 

.'>rn I'd to rill duM'} M t f'dltmii in*‘?;uinout, Ub 
w ;i'> H's i’Mm|HUt nt in (MMiniiml nw in cUul ctmeH. 

Hi 4 klti»\vlriU;r nf imM’i'iiul ib' nllulrM WHH Com- 

pndit'tCiixi* and int im!vlo,nnd I'rtpoiMullv fitted 
um fur ihi' poU of Imnlirnptoy judge, to 
wbiidi bo wuM i^^':^gm‘d on tbo tmnsforonee 
of till' juriMdiol ion lo tlo' qiiooifs boneb dL 
vi >ion undor I ho Act id IHSIk To his able 
adniini Urntnm fh«' Nurt’rH.s of that, measure 
wir^ in no enmll dopj'oe dm", end had he re- 
lirod iVoin tht' homdi whon ho resigned the 
hfinkruptoy juri idirtion, at tho eommenee- 
niont Ilf IHtM. ho would hnve avoided a 
ci'iiein hi'Oa of ro|iutiition, IL' never again 
showoii oinuU vigour, and the signs of decay 
wore painfully nmniio'it for somo time helbre 
his death (of paralvsirt) at lus residence, 
Manor Houa', Woodnmnsterne, M]jsum, on 
7 Sept. tH»i7. Ilia romaiuH wore interred at 
St, IVtersi WtuulnuinMtf'rne, on 10 Kept, 

Cbivo was burly in pm'sun and hlntV in 
manner, ami loolu'd, as he was, the very iii- 
oarnation of Hound commoiiHenHi', He mar- 
rh'd on 5 \ug. lHo(5 Julia, daughter of the 
L*ev, (k h\ Watkins, vicar of Brivworth, 
Northamptonshire, hy whom lie luul iswue. 

He wiei joint editoVofj 1. St one’s Mhvic- 
ticf' f»f Betty Sessions/ London, IHdl (7tli 
edit.), Hvo, U, ‘ Ib'ports of the tkmrt for 
the Lon.'ddiu'ation of (h*own(kiNeM Reserved/ 
Lfuulon, iHtll 5, Hvo, H, ’fhe third wduine 
of the thirteentii edilloti of Hnri/s * Justice 
of the Ih'aee/ tamdon, IHltB, Hvo* He was 
Holt'ly roMponf-iilde for the Hi\th and HCivetith 
editions of A ildisou’s * Treatise on the Law 
of (bnitracts/ London, iHdU, lH7o, Hvo, and 
for the fifth edition of Addisnu’s ‘ Law ot 
’forts/ Ltmdon, 1 Hyp, Hvo. 

|l*>c»tm'’s .Men at the liar, Alumni Oiton., aad 
llaronctnge; Loiidoti (Lwette, 10 Hept. 1880; 
BnrL BapAll, i ' ), IHHl, c UHCUt ; Timas, HHcpt, 
1807; Ann. Iteg. 1807, ii. 175; Law Jeurn. 
II Hept. IHU7; Lew Timas, 1 1 .Sept. 1807; Ho- 
Imitor'a Jnura. 1 1 Sept. 1807: Man and Woman 
of the Time, lH05; Vanity Fair, 7 Dec. 1808; 
ItirrellV Life fif Istekwaou, \h HI; I^aw Mag. 
mid Rev. ‘Rh ser, stxiii 80 42.] J. M. IL 

CA VHNIHHH ilHdD IHDO), pseudonym. 
[See JONKH, UmNUV*] 

OAVEN'lHHn,AHA(lHn9 1805), actress, 
made her first appearance at tlu^ New Royalty 
on tU Aug, IHDH as Selina SipuwH in a bur* 
letta called * I’he IHrates of Putney/ on 
1>H Sept, was Venus in Mr. BuniamlH 
* fxhm, ami tm Id April iHi)5 nip“>odamia m 
M^irithous, Son tif Ixion/ At tlu^ I ■'’h^market, 
in * A liomant k: A i t achment/ im 1 5 Feb. 1 wn, 
film cHsaved eomisly for tlm first time. AlDii’ 
playing "Mrs. Featimrleyin * A Wklow Hunt 
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and at the St . James’.^ Lady Avondale in the 
School of lieform,’ she first disting-uished 
herself as the original Mrs. Pinchbeck in 
Kobertaons adaptation ‘Home,’ Haymarket, 
o Jan. 1869. At the opening of the Tau- 
deville on 16 April 1870 she was the original 
Mrs. D^lington in ^For Love or Money/ 
At the Globe she played the Marchesa Sau 
Pietro m/ Marco Spada;’ at the Royalty 
Grace Elliot in Marston’s ‘ Lamed for Life ; ' 
at the Gaiety Donna Diana in a revival of 
the piece so named ; and at the Court Estelle 
Spells.’ Her greatest success 
was Mercy Merrick in Wilkie Collins’s ^]S"ew 
Magdalen,’ at the Olym-oic, on 19 May 1873, 
when her acting made the fortune of an un- 
pleasant piece. She was for a time manager 
at which she played several 
original parts, and was seen as Juliet. Lady 
Clancarty, an original part in Taylor’s piece 
so named, was given on 9 March 1874. She 
was also seen as Madonna Pia in ^Put to the 
Test.’ In April 1875, at theGaiety, sheplayed 
Beatrice in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ At 
the Globe, on 15 April 1876, she was the 
heroine of Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Miss Gwilt.’ On 
15 J an. 1877 she was at the Olympic the Queen 
of Connaught in the piece so named. In 1878 
she went to America, opening at the Broad- 
way as Mercy Merrick, and playin ; throu -h 
the United States as Rosalind/lacy Teaz.e, 
and Juliet. In 1877 she opened* the St. 
James’s as Lady Teazle. On 10 June she 
played Blanche in ‘ Night and Morning,’ a 
rendering of 'La Joie fait Peur.’ On her 
marriage, on 8 May 1885, to Francis Albert 
Marshall [q. v.”, she practically retired from 
the stage, but arterhis death, on 28 Dec. 1889, 
acted occasionally in the country. She had 
good gifts in comedy and serious drama, and 
was more than respectable in Shakespearean 
characters. She died in London 5 Oct. 1895. 

[Personal knowledge ; Pascoe’s Dramatic List ; 
Scott and Howard s Blanchard : HoUingshead's 
Gaiety Chronicles ; Cook’s Nights at the Play; 
Athenaemn, 12 Oct. 1895; Sunday Times; The 
Theatre ; Era, various years.] J. K. 

CAVENDISH, Sir CHARLES (1591- 
16r54), mathematician, bom in 1591, was the 
youngest son of Sir Charles Cavendish (1553- 
1617), of Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire, 
by his second wife, Catherine, Baroness Ogle 
{d. 1629), only surviving daughter of Cuth- 
bert O'le, baron Ogle (d, 1597). Sir William 
Oavencish [q. v.] was his grandfather, and 
William Cavendish, first duke of Newcastle 
[q. V.], was his brother. From his youth he 
inclined to learning. According to John 
Aubrey ' he was a little weake crooked man, 
and nature having not adapted him for the 
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court nor eampe, he betooke himselfe to the 
study of the mathematiques, wherein he be- 
came a ^eat master.’ In March 1612 he and 
ms brother accompanied Sir Henry Wotton 
r (Nichols, Pro^remm of 

* flCTwes J, L 28, n. 43S). His father, on his 
death m 16L, left him a good estate, and he 
devoted himself to the coUection of mathe^ 
matical works and the patronage of murhe- 
maticians. He was knighted at Welbeek 
on 10 All •. 1619 during a visit of the kinz 
Jo ms brother (id. iii. 559-60 ). On 23 Jan, 
1623-4 he was returned to parliament for 
the borou -h of Nottingham. He was aLo 
returned for the same place to the third 
parliament of Charles I on 18 Feb, 162r-8, 
and to the Short parliament on 30 March 
1640. On the outbreak of the civil war 
Cavendish, with his brother Newcastle, en- 
tered the ki^s service, senting under his 
brother as lieutenant-general or the horse. 
He behaved with great gallantrv in several 
actions, particularly distinguislii’ • himself 
at Marston Moor (CiABEinioy, Sistory of 
the Rebeliion, 1888, iii. 375). After that 
battle, despairing of the royal cause, he 
repaired to Scarborough and embarked with 
his brother for Hamburg, where he arrived 
on 8 July 1644. He accomnaaied his 
brother to Paris in 16;^5 and to -he Hague. 
On 4 May 1649 he petitioned the committee 
for compounding to be permitted to com- 
pound Ms delinquency in the first war, and 
on 27 Aug,, his fine having been paid, an 
order was made for discharging Ms estate. 
On 4 Jan. 1650-1, however, the committee 
for Stafibrdshire informed the committee 
for compounding that Sir Cliarles had been 
beyond seas at the time of his composition, 
and that he was a very dangerous per- 
son. On 27 and 28 March the sequestration 
of Ms estates was ordered on account of 
Ms adherence to Charles Stuart and of his 
being abroad without leave ( ct Cal State 
Papers^ Dom, 1651, p. 114). Cavendish 
was disinclined to m^e any concession by 
returning to England, but *as the revenue 
from his estates was serviceable to Ms family, 
Ms brother Newcastle induced Clarendon to 
persuade Mm to make his submission. He 
accordingly repaired to England in the 
beginning of November with Lady New- 
castle. They stayed in Southwark and 
afterwards in lod ;ings at Covent Garden, in 
great poverty. Ke was finally admitted to 
compound, and succeeded in purchasing 
Welbeck and Bolsover wMch hac been con- 
fiscated from his brother. The proceedings 
in regard to Ms estates were not complete 
at the time of Ms death. He was buried at 
Bolsover in the family vault on 4 Feb. 
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Another uwMint “)lacoH Ijim iU'ath 
HDuHMlayw Initu' (hL (V,arnnlm Pnpr>\s 
IH(fi), ii! JU7)* Ila wiirt uninarnad, 

(JavtmdiMh WiW inailnawatii’fil 

lau)wkMlg*>! aa well an fur hia luvt^ of tnalhe- 
matieiana. Aubrey relntuH that. * he luul 
collected in K.alio, Franeo, ifee,, wit.li m 
aniall chard as many nuinuHcn’ipt. miithe- 
xnaticall boo im as til hut a lioggeHliead, which 
he iiitende.d to have priut.e(l ; which if he^ 
had lived to have d(mnt^, t.he ijrowth of 
mathemat icall learninf^diad been 1 hirty yeares 
or more forwarder than M'.Im.’ Urn ex»amt{»r^ 
an attorney of Olillbrtr.s tnn, dyinp^, howijver, 
left the manuflcriptH in the ciiHlody of liiw 
wife, who Hold tlnun *ih waste ])ap('r. (tiven- 
dlah was a great admirer of R(‘ne Ib'ScnrteH 
and tricMl to induce him an<l Clnnde Mv- 
dorge to come to England that, they mignt 
settle tlnu’e under the pal ronag(H)f (lliarh's I. 
According to John Wallis (UlHbdTOfi) 
[q* V.], Iiowevt^r, he convinced (Hlea Per- 
flonne de Uuberval that Meftrsart.es was iij- 
debted to 'fhomas Harriot [q. v, | in his 
additions to the theory of equations. In 
l(3i36 Mydorgft sent Oavendisli ids treat is<^ 
on refraction ihnini* Portland 

MSS. ii. "n IS^B), whhdi was probably iden- 
tical wit,i hi.s ‘Prodrotni oatoptrhioVuttJ H 
dioptricorum,’ miblished in Paris tbnm years 
later. Oaviniuish was also the frltnul of 
Pierre (hissend, William Oughtred |q, v.’], 
and John Twysdfui [q. v.) Atscordiiig to 
John Ptdl [q. v.J Mm writt; severall things 
in mathematiques for his imwo. pU*uH\ir«',’ A 
number of his letters to that inuthematic.iun 
are ^reserved among the Ihnh manustu’iptH 
in the British Munuim, and some of tlunu 
were printed by Robert Vaughan ( 1700 - 
1B6B) [q. V.] in the second volume of lua 
‘Protectorate of Cromwoir (1H15H) (where 
Cavendish is confused with his nephew, 
Lord Mansfield'), and by James Clrohard 
ilalliwell [q, v.] in his ‘ Golhadiion of Letttu’ft 
illustrative of the Progress of Hcience in 
England,’ (IJCkt, jS'oc. <>f ISdmnej IHdl), 
Cavendish was probably the author of some 
mathematical papers, formerly in the pos- 
session of John Moore (161(1-1714) [q. v.J, 
bishop of Ely, attributed by White iCennott 
‘q. V.] to Sir Charles Cavendish [q. v.l, 
brother of the Earl of Devonshire. THs 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
dedicated to him her ‘ Poems and Fancies ’ 
(1658). A letter from Elobbes to Cavendish 
dated 1641 is in the Harleian MSS. (679(1, 
1 293), and another from Poll dated 18 Fob. 
1644-6 is preserved in the same collection 
(tb. 6796, £ 295-6). 

[Life of William Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle, ed. C. H. Firth, 1886, Index; Lloyd’s 


MomnirrH. tOUH, p. U7‘L ('ollifiNH UiHt. CulUu’.- 
liuriNftf NoMo p'luuilit'M, 1 pp. j Aubivy’s 

Hrmf LivdM, imI. <?l«rk, I HUH, i. Ifta 870 

3HU; ICi^mudH ItorroNp. of Srimitifio Mon, 1841^, 
i, 21 .!, 2H, (i(i. H7, HH ; (bUo»ular uf (Joinnuttoo 

for (Joiupoumliiig, pp. 2021 Ji ; Cloromlon 8hito 
Papoi'M, iii, 84, 228 ; UoiTy*H (Out. Poorugo, p, 
•tH ; Uist. MSH, (Jomtn. Purilaud MSS. ii.’ 1*28, 
!2S; Sanford and LowuHond'H Groat. Govmnng 
KamIhoM. 1805, u I t Lj K. I, C. 

0 A V END I H H, WM L LI A M , Hcvcnth 
Dinu) OK DuvuNMitnu;, H('Vcnili M^RutTiHOp 
llAUTINtmiN, tenth ICaUI, ok DllVUNSlttUK, 
and Mouond Eaui, ok HoumMirroN (IH08 - 
ISOl), born on 27 April tSOS, in Chtirlos 
Slrt'ct, Hurlud(\v Si|unn% wum ilo^ tddtiHt hou 
of Willhuu Cavt'udiMh ( 17S8 1812), by Iuh 
W ife. I aiulwa { d. 1 H A prll 1 86)1), <ddcHi, daugli- 
icr of (bnnudiuH DHbilhigban, (irrtt Ikron 
LLsmtm*. lunM Meorge Au^uhIuh Henry 
EkvcndiMli, (irnt carl o.' Iturlington (1751*- 
1 h;H), wart hirt grandfather, and William 
Cavendirth, fourth duk(u>f Dcvonshln^ 
vvart his ^n'at.-grandfalhor. Ht' was” edu- 
cated at .<(on nml at. Trinity (hdh^gt^, Cam- 
hridgo, graduating' lb A. in 1829 an Hccoud 
Avranglcf atid cig ith cbiHMic, Hiuiry Phllpott 
[q.v.j, aflcrwim-rtblrtlMn of WorccHtcr, biding 
^rniior wrangler, In t ic onsning cxnmina- 
tum for tho Siniildw prlxcM tlu^ order of t heir 
iiamcH WUM rcvcvHoth He waa iUho eighth 
in th(^ iirrtt cIiimh of the idaHHuml tripoH. lie 
’.(riiduatufl .M.A. in 1H29, and received the 
.mnorary d<»gn*e of Idv.D. on (1 July 1886, 
On 18 June IH29 he wuh retnrmid lor the 
nniverHity to the flouHti of t lomuioiiH, where 
in 18.11 and 1812 he Hinpnrted the goyern- 
snent propoHalw for parJainent.ary reform. 
He wart, in conseiiumice, rtdected by the 
ximverrtity at the elect ion elf 1811, but. on 
llJuly wart r<d.nrn(!d for Malt.ou in Yorkshire. 
On lOHept. 1811 hirt grandfather wan created 
Earl of rurlingtou, and he was henceforth 
styled Lord Oavendirth, In the sarnie year 
accepting t.lie Uhill.m*n Hnndredrt he huc- 
cecdiul hirt grandfather an M.P. for De.rby- 
shirc on 22 Sept and on 21 Dec. 1812 he 
wa« retumtHl for North Derbynhire, which 
he continued to reprcrtent until, on 9 May 
1814, he rtuetjeeded his gmmUatlu^r art second 
oarl of Burlington. On 1 5 J an, 1858 he sue- 
coedod luH couHin, William Ot^orge Spencer 
Oavondirth, si.vth duke of Devons iirc [q* v.] 
From the time of hirt removal to the upper 
house Burlington abandoned politiofl and 
devoted liiin.He.f to tlu* scimitific and indus- 
trial concernH of the country. On entering 
into posHosrtion of the ducal (^fttates he found 
them heavily micmnbt^red, and devoted him- 
self to relieving f.hem of tludr burdims, 
lie showod himsolf m owUglitoned and 
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liberal landowner, contributing 200,000?. 
towards the extension of railways in Cork 
and Waterford, where his Irish estate of 
Lismore was situated. In England his 
name was particularly associated with the 
development of Barrow-in-Eurness, where 
he assisted to establish the iron mining and 
steel producing industries. He was chair- 
man of the Barrow Haematite Company on 
its constitution on 1 Jan. 1866, and with 
(Sir) James Hamsden promoted the Eurness 
railway and the Devonshire and Buccleuch 
docks, which were opened in September 
1867. He was also closely associated with 
the growth of both Eastbourne and Buxton, 
where he owned much property, as watering 
places. 

Devonshire was first president of the Iron ■ 
and Steel Institute on its foundation in 1868, 
and was a munificent contributor to the 
Yorkshire College of Science and to Owens 
College, Manchester. He was chancellor of 
the university of London from 1836 to 1856, 
and on the death of the prince consort in 
1861 was chosen chanceLor of Cambridge 
University, an office which he retained till 
his death. After the foundation of Victoria 
University in 1880, he became its first chan- 
cellor. lie was chairman of the royal com- 
mission on scientific instruction and the 
advancement of science, and presented the 
Cavendish laboratory to Cambridge Univer- 
sity. Ele was one of the original founders 
of the Boyal Agricultural Society in 1839, 
and was president in 1870, On 26 July 
1871 he was nominated a trustee of the 
British Museum. Eor fifty years he was a 
breeder of shorthorns, and his Holker herd 
had a wide reputation. . , tt ^ 

Devonshire rarely spoke in the House ot 
L ords. He supported Gladstone’s Jnsh 
Church Bill in 1869, and remained m har- 
mony with that statesman until the secession . 
of the liberal unionists in 1885 on the ques- 
tion of home rule, when he became cUirman . 
of the Loyal and Patriotic Umon. He was 
nominatei K.G. on 25 March 1^8, and a 
privy councillor on 26 March 1876. 

^ Devonshire died on 21 Dec. 1891 at Holkp 
Hall, his favourite residence, near Grange .m 
Lancashire, and was buried at Edensor,near 
Cliatewortli,on36Dee. 

6 Auff. 1829, at DevonsluTe House, to Blancbe 
Georgiana (1812-1840), fo’irth aaugkter of 
George Howard, sixth eail of Carlisle [q. 

Bv hir he had three sons-Spencer Compton 
olTendish,the present ^ 

Charles Cavendish .q. v.], and 
Cavendish ( 1838 - 1891 )-and one daughter, 
Lady Louisa Caroline, married on 26 Sept. 
1866 to Rear-admiral Frauois Egerton. 

VOL. I. — SUP. 


Devonshire’s portrait, painted by Mr. 
Henry Tan worth "Wells, was presented to 
the lion and Steel Institute on 19 March 
1872 by a subscription among the members 
of the institute. 


[Times, 22 Dec. 1891 ; Proceedings of the 
Boyal Society, 1892, vol. li. pp. xxxviii-x:! ; 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. lSi‘9 
pp. 5-28, 1872 i. 213, 1892 ii. 120-7; Boyle's 
Official Baronage, 1886.] E. L C. 

CAYLEY, AKTHLHl (1821-1895), ma- 
thematician, the second son of Henry Cayley 
by his wife Maria Antonia Doughty, was 
bom at Hichmond in Surrey on 16 Aug. 1821 . 

He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1838, and became scholar of the college m 
1840. In 1842 he graduated as senior 
wrangler, and was awarded the first Smith's 
prize immediately afteiwurds ; and he was 
admitted to a Trinity fellowship on 3 Oct. in 
that year. He remained in Cambridge for 
a few years, giving himself up chiefly to 
mathematical research, and laying the foun^- 
tion of several ranges of investigation which 
occupied birn throughout his i&. No con- 
genial appointment, however, offered itself 
which was sufficient to keep him in residence ; 
it thus became necessary to choose some 
profession. He selected law, left Cambridge 
m 1846, was admitted student of Lincoln s 
Inn on 20 April 1846, and was called to the 
bar on 3 May 1819. ^ He devot^ himself 
strictly to conveyancing; yet, instead of 
attempting to secure a large practice, he 
carefully limited the amount of work he 
would undertake. He made a distinct re- 
putation by the excellence of his drafts, and 
it was asserted that, had he cared, he might 
have achieved a high legal position; but 
during the whole of his legal career he spent 
his jealously guarded leisure in the pursuit 
^ of mathematics. ^ 

Cayley remained at the bar for fourteen 
years. As an indication of hk mathemati^l 
■ Mtivity during this Period, it may be suffi- 
cient to mention that he published more ffian 
two hundred mathematical papers, which 
include some of his most briHiant discoveries. 
A change made in the constitution of the 
Sadlerian foundation at Cambridge led to 
the estabUshment of the Sadlerian profesror- 
sMr) of ->ure mathematics in that muvereity ; 

and onlO JunelSeSO^lejwM el^ mto 

the professorship, an office which he held for 
the rest of Ws life- Henceforward he hi ed 
ia the university, often tahin? an imoortant 
share in its administration, lut fintin^ hts 
greatest happiness m *e disch^ 
Btatutorv duty ‘to explain and teach the 
principles of pure mathematics, and to apply 
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himself to tlie advancement of tliiit science. 
Such, a life naturally was of a qui(jt tenor, 
and Cayley did not possess the ambition of 
playing a prominent part in public life, 
^udeec, it was seldom that duties fell to him 
which brought him into popular notice; 
■oerhaps the most conspicuous exception was 
ais presidency of the British Association in 
1883. Scientific honours came to him in 
copious measure. He was made an honorary 
fellow of Trinity in 1872, and tliree years 
later was made an ordinary fellow once more, 
his first tenure having lapsed in 181)2. II o 
received honorary degrees from many bodies, 
among others from Oxford, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Leyden, and 
Bologna, as well as from his own university. 
From the Royal Society of London (of wliich 
he was elected fellow on 3 June 1H52) he re- 
ceived a Royal medal in 1869 and the Oopl(‘.y 
medal in 1882, the latter being the highest 
honour which that body can bestow. In 
addition to membership of all the leading 
scientific societies of his own country, he 
was an honoraryforeign member of the French 
Institute and of the academies of Berlin, 
Gottingen, St. Petersburg, Milan, Romo, 
Leyden, Upsala, and Hungary ; and he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the J ohns Hoplcius 
University, Baltimore, to deliver a special 
course oi lectures there, discharging this 
office between December 1881 and J uno 1882. 
His life pursued an even scientific course, 
and his productive activity in mathematics 
was terminated only by his death, which 
occurred at Cambridge on 26 Jan. 1895. He 
is buried in the Mil. Road cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, His portrait, painted by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson in _874, hangs in the dining hall 
of Trinity college ; and a bust, by Mr, Henry 
"Wiles, was placed in 1888 in the library of 
that college. 

Cayley contributed to nearly every sub- 
ject in the range of pure mathematics, and 
some of its branches owe their origin to him. 
Conspicuously among these may he cited 
the theory of invariants and covariants ; the 
;eneral establishment of hypergeometry on 
Di'oad foundations, and special'y the intro- 
duction of ‘ the absolute ' into the discussion 
of metrical properties ; the profound develop- 
ment of branches of algebra, which first were 
explained in a memoir on matrices ; contribu- 
tions to the theory of groups of operations ; 
and advances in the theory of the solution 
of the (juintic equation. Not less important 
were his contributions to the theory of ana- 
lytical geometry, alike in regard to curves 
and to surfaces. There is hard .y an important 
question in the whole range of either sabtject 
in the solution of which he has not had some 


sharo. Nor is it, to (,h(^ various theories in 
■ )uv(nuatlienml,ic,H nh)!iot,Iuit Iw contributed. 
LHh w(^rvic(‘H in ilio region of tlieorctieai 
astronomy were of snbst.antial imoortanco; 
and in one instjuico he was enab ed, by an 
elaborate of refined analysis, to take 
’)art in settling a co)it,roverHy between his 
Aiond, John Couch Adams [q, v. Suppl], and 
some bVench astronomers. Also, in framing 
any estimate of his work, account Bhould he 
taken of tbo various papiu's ho wrote upon 
theorot.ical <lynamica, and in particular of 
two reports ii])on that subjtait presented to 
the Bril,ish Association. ' It remains, of 
course, with th(^ fut-iire to asaigu lum his 
position among the masters of his acitmee. 
"^y his cont,(unporarios howa,s acknowledged 
one of the greatest matluunaticians of his 
time. 

As regards lus publications, the body is to 
be fomu^ in t,ho memoirs contributed, through 
more than fi Tty yiMU’S, to variojts matlumiatical 
journals and to the proceialings of hjarned 
societies, ilm papers, amounting to more 
than nine hundred in number, have betm 
collected and isHutnl in a set of thirteen 
volumes, togc^tln^r witJi an index volume, by 
the Cambridge University Press (1 880-98). 
Cayley himseif jiublislu^l only one separate 
book, *A Treatise on Elliptic Functions^ 
(Cambridge, 1876; a second edition, with 
only slight (diauges, was published in 1896 
after his death). 

'ProciH‘dingH of the Royal 8oc. rol. Iviii* 
(U96), p"), i-xliii, reprinted, as a profaeo to vol, 
viii. of t.io C3t)lle<*teii Mathomatieal ’Papers, i)s. 
just quoted. The exact dati^s and plae(»H of the 
publjcatieu of his memoirs ar<' stated in cen- 
noctioTv with ('iveh, iaip(ir contained in the tbirtt'on 
volumes, Pridixed to voL xi. is an excellent 
photograph of Cayley by Mr. A, 0-. I)ew-8mith.1 

.A. R. F. 

CECIL, ARTIl UR, whose real name was 
Ahtuuk Ci'KUii Kivuht (1813 •! 890), actor, 
born near London in 18<13, playtul as an 
amateur at the l.lichmotKl theatric and else- 
where, and maile, as Arthur Cecil, on 
Easter Monday 1869, his first ’professional 
appearance at' the Gallery of U lustration 
with the German Heeds as Mr, Churclimmise 
in Mr. Gilberts ^ No Cards,^ and Box in the 
musical rendering of * Box and Cox ' by Mr. 
Burnand and Sir Arthur Sullivan. XnlH74he 
joined the company at the Globe, appearing 
on 24 Jan. as Jonathan Wagstaffin Mr. Gi .- 
bert's ‘ Committed for Trial,' and, playing on 
6 April Mr. Justice Jones in Albery^s ^ Wig 
and Gown.’ At the Gaiety on 19 Dec. he 
was Dr. Oaiua, and in the following Fe- 
bruary, at the O'-iera Comiquo, Touchstone. 
Other parts in which he was seen were Wir 
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Ilarcourt Courtly in * London Assurance,’ 
Monsieur Jacq^ues in the musical piece so 
named, Duke Anatole in the ‘Island of 
Bachelors,’ Charles in Bvron’s ‘Oil and 
Vine^^ar,' Sir Peter Teazle**, Tony LumpMn, 
and 'Jourhillon in ‘ To Parents and Guar- 
dians.’ At the Globe on 15 April 1876 he 
was the first Dr. Downward in Wilkie Col- 
lins’s ‘ Miss Gwilt,’ havin j previously at the 
Haymarket on 5 Peh. played Chauiuis in 
Taylor’s ‘Anne Boleyn.’ On 30 Yept. at 
the Piince of Wales’s he was in ‘ Peril’ the 
first Sir Woodbine Grafton. The Rev. Noel 
Hay;arth in the ‘Vicarage ’ followed on 
31 March 1877, and Baron Stein in ‘ Diplo- 
macy ’ on 12 J an. 1878. There also he nlayed 
Sam Gerridge in ‘ Caste ’ and Tom Diboles in 
‘Good for Nothing.’ On 27 Sept. 1879 he 
was the first John Hamond, M.P., in ‘ Duty.’ 
At the opening by the Bancrofts of the Hay- 
market on 31 Jan. 1880 he played Graves in 
‘ Money.* He was Lord Ptarmi -an in ‘ So- 
ciety,’ and Demarets in ‘ Plot and Passion.’ 

At the Court theatre, in the manage- 
ment of which he was subsequently asso- 
ciated with John Clayton [q. v, Sup7L],he 
was on 24 Sept. 1881 the first Baron Verdu- 
ret in ‘ Honour.’ At this house he was the 
first Connor Hennessy in the ‘Rector’ on 
24 March 1883, and subsequently played Mr. 
Guy on in the ‘Millionaire,’ Richard Black- 
burn in ‘ Margery’s Lovers,’ Buxton Scott in 
‘Young Mrs. Wiuthrop,’ Lord Henry Tober 
in the ‘Opal Ring,’ Mr. Posket in the 
‘ Magistrate,’ Vere Queckett in the ‘School- 
mistress,’ and Blore in ‘ Dandy Dick,’ The 
theatre then closed. When, under Mrs. 
John Wood and JVIr. A. Ohudleigh, the new 
house opened (24 Sept. 1888), he was the 
first MCes Henniker in ‘ Mamma.’ On 7 Feb. 
1889 he played at the Comedy Pickwick in 
a cantata so named. At the Court he was 
S. Berkeley Brue in ‘ Aunt Jack’ on 13 Jdv, 
Sir Julian Twemhley in the ‘ Cabinet Mini- 
ster’ on 23 April 1890, the Duke of Donoway 
in the ‘ Volcano ’ on 14 March 1891, and 
Stuart Crosse in the ‘ Late Lamented ’ on 
6 May. At the Comedy he was on 21 April 
1892 the first Charles Deakin in the ‘ Widow,’ 
and at the Court Sir James Bramstonin the 
‘Guardsman’ on 20 Oct. On 18 Feb. 1893 
he repeated at the Garrick Baron Stein. He 
suffered much from nut, died at the Orleans 
Club, Brijhton, on _6 April 1896, and was 
buried at^Mortlake. In addition to his per- 
formances, the list of which is not quite 
complete, he gave entertainments in society 
and wrote songs which had some vogue. 
He was a thorough artist and a clever actor, 
more remarkable for neatness than robust- 
ness or strength. 


[Personal knowledge; Passoe’s Dramaric 
iist; Cooks Nights at the Piay; Scott and 
Howard’s Blanchard; Dramatic Peerage; The 
Theatre, various years ; Bra various 

yeare; Sunday Times, various years; Hollines- 
head s Gaiety Chronicles.] J. 

CECIL, alias SNO^EN, JOHN ( 1558 - 

1626), priest and political adventurer, was 
bom in 1558 of parents who lived at Wor- 
cester. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
leje, Oxford [Domy Diaries, p. 363), became 
a Roman catholic, joined the seminary at 
Rheims in August 1583, and in Aprd of 
the following year, when he was twenty-six 
years of age, passed to the English college at 
Rome (Foley, Mecords, Diary of the College, 
p. 164), where he received holy orders. For 
eighteen months (1587-8) he acted as Latin 
secretary to Cardinal Allen, and afierwards 
spent two years in Spain, and was with 
Father Parsons at his newly erected seminary 
at Valladolid. Early in 1591 Parsons sent 
Cecil, with another pnest, Fixer, alias Wilson, 
into England, via Amsterdam ; but the vessel 
in which they sailed was captured by her 
Majesty’s ship Hope in the Olmnnel, and the 
two priests were carried to London. Here 
they at once came to terms with Lord 
Burghley. Cecil had already in 1588 corre- 
sponded under the name of Juan de Campo, 
with Sir Francis Walsingham. He now de- 
clared that although he and his companion 
had been entrusted with treasonable com- 
missions by Parsons, in preparation for a 
fresh attack upon England by the Spanish 
forces, they nevertheless detested all such 
practices, and had resolved to reveal them 
to the government at the first opportunity. 
Cecil hoped to obtain liberty of conscience 
for catholic priests who eschewed politics, 
and, with the view of helping to distinguish 
loyal from disloyal clergy, he wfilingly 
undertook to serve the queen as secret in- 
former, provided that he was not compelled 
to betray catholic as catholic, or priest as 
priest. On this understanding he was sent, 
at his own request, into Scotland. For the 
next ten years this clever adventurer con- 
trived, without serious difficulty, to combine 
the characters of a zealous missionary priest, 
a political agent of the Scottish catholic eark 
in rebellion against their king, and a spy 
in the employment of Buignley and Sir 
Robert Cecil. In Scotland he resided gene- 
rally with Lord Seton, and acted as con- 
fessor or spiritual director of Barclay of Lady- 
land. VS^hen George Kerr was captured, on 
his startin * for Spain with the * Spanish 
Blanks,’ 3_ Dee. 1592, there were found 
among his papers letters from John Cecil to 
Carinal Allen and to Parsons, assuring 
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flunnol’liis ftonsl.autiKlluiruucot.otluiciUliolic 

faith and of his sullhrings in cntwoiiucnco, 
also a letter from lloburt Scott to 1 arsons, 
referring indeed to some false rumours 111 
circulation to the discredit ot Cecil, but re- 
commending him to the jesuit o!' «•"<' 
of ‘ his nrobity and the good service be mid 
done in the vineyard.’ Three months liiti* 
the catholic lords, when hard pre*wetl l y 
King James, sent Cecil on a diiilomatic 
mission to I’arsoiis in Spam. Hero he was 
■welcomed by his former friend and patron, 


fnvuinnti inl(u*vi(nvH. tliiMi joiirnoyod 

inln Spain, )U\d in .May and , him) 
limy pi-nwnilod to IMiilip at Toledo tlicir 
flovoval imnnorialH, ihvW attackinf^ Ogilvy, 
and dninonHtrating t.lu) IioMt.irUiy ol* .Tamos to 
the catkolie ridigion and its adherents, and 
the lalslty oT all his (Mitholic pretonces. This 
exposurt^ of (.lu^ Seottish kiiiK enra^nd Father 

William (Vieht(m[«pv;|,theai‘VMl jesuit, who, 

in opposition totTmiioliey ol* Father Ihirsons, 
had eonstanlTy upheld .lanit's’s elaim to suc- 
ceed to tJi(‘FngTisli throne, lie accordingly 


welcomed by his former™ wr.d,.; amniynmusly, and .risHeminated"i'n 

■who unsusiicctmgly mtroduc inanuH<-.rint. ‘ A n A pologie and I letence of the 

dTdiaemoz as ‘ a good man who had suihued manusu n a k Kiuill 


dTdianuoz as ‘a gL 

for the cause.’ For greater secrecy Parsons 
sent him disguised as a soldier, and loin 
Idiouue!! that he must ?ive him meiiey to 
get back to Scotland. In the stateiuem, ni- 
Wing the m-qiects of the Scottish lords 
"aid before Ii.iaijuoz by Cecil, ho desenbes 
If as ‘ a pupil of the seminary of V a - 
i’ (Cal. Spanish, Eliz. iv. (Wil, Gl!l- - 
All this time he was in constant com- ^ A 


Krof Sentlamt) against the itiramous libell 
itu'^’ed by John (Jt^eill, Knglish Priest, In- 
tollgeneer to 'rnnisurm* (t'cill of Fngland.^ 
To this Uecil, who !)iul removed about this 
time the degive of docl or of divinity from the 
university of l*ans or of I labors, replied in the 
jua uBiui»3 ..r v«l- i-Mm irnet of which the copy in the Uritish 

617). ^ time he was in constant com- i 


miinication with Sir Robert Oecil and Sir 
Eraucis Drake, who seemed te dace some 
value on his services, and in inil liuboaHted 
to the Earl of flsse.'c of all he had done, and 
how he had discovered the plots (if catho uia 
bv bringing their letters fo Biirghley Ulat- 
■field Fapen, iv. 47!!, 478, 479 ; Cal. Dom. 
Eliz. 1691-4, o. 474). 

In October .694 Cecil was again sent into 
Spain by the Earhi of Angus and Errol to 
represent to King Philh the condition ol 
catholics in Scotland, auc to solicit lus aid. 
He miwle no secret of this mission to Sir 
llohert Cecil ; for, writing to him, .50 (t) Dec. 
1695 (C«/. Uom. Eliz.), he says : When last 
in Soain I gave such satisfaction, that I was 
empOTcd by the contrary -larty te give in- 
formation of the estate of Scotland, and to 
see if the King of Spain would be brought 
to do anything to succour the nobilU.y there 
and in Ireland.’ He tells that, ho liad handed 
over to Drake letters of Parsons and Sir 
ErancisEiigletiuld, adding : ; I am againready 
to serve you, always reserving my own con- 
science. Not a leaf shall wag in Scotland 
hut you shall know.’ ^ . 

In 159G Cecil was once more in bpam, 

; . IT .1 . ^-J.1 


HlMim IH prOMlUJiy mu4iiu, tv 

lliscovuru) of the orvorH committed and 
inivryes dim his M.A, oll'Wcotlande and No- 
hilitve oil' the same reiiliue, and lolin Cecyll, 
I’ryAst mid D. oil’ irminil.ye by a malitiqns 
Mylhologie litled an Apologie and copiled 
by VYiUiam Critmi, Prye,st and prelessed 
lesnite, wliose habit and liehanimmi, whose 
cot.i> and rttdil.ions, are as suf.aliln as Esau 
his liiides, and lac.ob his voice.’ '.I’ho prelaeo 
in datc'd * IVem the motiastiM’y of Montmartre, 
10 Aug. 1509 . Tlie writer, imlignant at 
being Htigmatiined an ‘ mtddligmicer’ to tho 
Kiigli-sli goviM'umeut, d(‘clareK that it waa 
done to ruin him, and thnt,im he iu about to 
pa.MH into fSeotland, the charge might be \m 

At*th(' end of ldt)l ( 3 ecil wim in France, and 
apnarentlv in eoumany with Roliert limee 
1 ( 1 . V. Suppl. I ; for Jardinal d t Isnattj writing 
from Rome, iib Nov., wavriH Villeroi agmmst 
i)()th mtui aH HpioHaeting on behall ol 

mMV liH vn bi^m mminlbrmed on tui.^ 


IfOHHat may bavt^ betm mminlormed on tiii« 
point with* regard to (k‘cil. hi any ciw, 
two moutliH later tliiw vmmtile diplon^d^''^^’ 
appemrn in (piit.e another conrmny. Wnm 
the four deput.ii^H of the FngMHh appellant 
'irientH, John MimU |q.v.l, Bluet, yaitlumy 

■Ilhampney 1 ip v;i,atul Barneby, wcu-e 

. 1 . i.n h,\/ hidore the 


to as toS. J..™? >• a.m. t- i.y 

ri » »; "irrtzriiJ'aSS;?- 


UJJ OiUU. UU V.V UJl* WV ».****.■* w 

trigues of John Ogilvy [q[. v.] of Poury, who 
had, 


’oHUitH, l>r. Oecil une%- 
p.aee of Bamehy in the 


nau, or pretended to have, a secret mission nectedli; took 

from Jamestoseekthefriondshnand alliance deputetion; in spite of 

of Philip, and to assure the king and the from the iftimoh 

■pope of his own catholic sympathies and D’Unsats warmngH, he toi 

JKlti^ Cecil met ojlv^at Home, ‘‘ ^iClhia/^ 

where the two men endeavoured to over- ceedjngs with the pope ,.s 

reach each other at the papal court and with coodings in -win eh one. ot ” ' , ' . ' Jljj. 
•the Duke of Sesa, with whom they had brouglit against tho Jesuits was 
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proper meddling with the affairs of state, 
-"’arsons now in vain denounced Cecil to the 
pope as a swindler, a forger, a spy, the friend 
of heretics, and the betrayer of his brethren ; 
for as the jesuit had made similar or more 
incredible accusations against all his other 
opponents, the charges were disbelieved or 
disregarded by the papal court. Cecil had 
several favourable audiences of the pope, 
and his ability and tact gained for him great 


credit with the clerical 


■ party, 


ments: 1862, AH Saints', Blackheath ,* 1866,’ 
Ulster Hall, Belfast (in succession to Dr. 
E. T. Chipp), and conductor of the Belfast 
Philharmonic Society; 1868, St. Alban's, 
Holbom. He soon, however, exchanged the 
organist's career for that of a composer and 
conductor. He was the first musical director 
of the Court Theatre (January 1871) ; from 
1871 to 1875 director of the orchestra at the 
Opera Comique, Manchester ; from 1877 to 
1879 at the Opera Comique, London; in 
1878-9 he was joint conductor, with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, of the promenade concerts, 
Covent Garden, and he also held similar 
appointments at various theatres. He sub- 
sequently, owing to considerations of health, 
resided abroad, especially in America and 
Australia. 

CeUier^s chief claim to fame rests upon 


to whose 

cause he had attached himself. It is pro- 
bably to hia pen that we owe the ‘ Brevis 
Itelatio,’ or formal account of the proceedings 
in the case at Home (printed in Archpriest 
Controver&y^ ii. 45-151). In 1606 he was 
chosen, together with Dr. Champney, to pre- 
sent to the pope the petition of a number of 
English priests for episcopal government. 

The indignant Parsons again denounced his his comic operas. The most successful of 
adversary, and desired that he might be seized these was Oorothy,’ which had an extra- 
and put upon his trial (Tierney, Dodd, ordinary popularity when produced at the 
V. 10, 11, xiv-xx), hut Dr. Cecil remained Gaiety Theatre on 25 Sept. 1886, and a run 
unharmed in fortune or character. He for of upwards of nine hundred nights. The 
some time held the appointment of chaplain opera was a fresh arrangement o: his * ]Xeil 
and almoner to Margaret of Valois, the (rwynne' music, produced ten years before, 
divorced wife of Henry IV, and settled down hut with a new libretto. The song < Queen 
to a quiet life. There are even indications of my Heart,* one of the most popular nnm- 
tliat ne became friendly with the jesuits. hers in the opera, was a forgotten ballad 
He handed over, indeed, copies of certain composed by him several years before, and 
letters toucMng Grarnet to the English am- -which had long teen reposing on the shelves 
bassador: but Carew, forwarding them to of a London music publisher. _ Celber s other 
Fialishury,2Eeb.l607,wrotethat‘he[Cecil] comic operas were: ‘Chmtv tegins at 
is of late so great with Pere Cotton that I Home ’ (Gallery of Hlustration, 18i 0) ; The 
dare not warrant this for clear water’ (R. 0. Sultan of Mocha,’ Itoce s Theatre, Man- 
French correspondence). He died at Paris, Chester, 16 Nov. 18:4 (revived at Strend 
according to Dr. John Southoote’s Note Book Theatre, London, wi* new libretto, 21 bept. 
(MS. the Bishop of Southwark), on 1887 ); Tower of London (Mane 

X, ^ ^ ^ 4 Oct. 1875); ‘Nell Gwynne (Manchester, 


, , 

T\Tiio-bt’ Feb. 1878); ‘Bella Donna, or 

jtlist. V. 14 - 00 ; x/ouumouiw jxnigat xcu. VT 4. 

Policy,&c., viz. (1) Summary of Memorials pre- the Little Beauty and the Great l east 

sen ted to the King of Spain by John Ogilvy of (Manchester, April 1878) ; ‘ After All (Loa- 
Poury and Dr. John Cecil; (2) Apology and (Jon, 16 Dec. 1879); ‘In theSulhs (-1 Feb. 


Defence 
liaru Oei. 


by T. G. flaw, in Miscellany of the Scot. Hist. ^4 1888) ; ‘ Doris ’ (Lyric Theatre, April 

Soc. 1893 ; The ^chpriest^ ControvCTsy^(Royal Mountebanlis,' libretto by 


Hist. Soc.), vol. ii. passim J 


T. G. L. 


1889) ; 

W. S.’Giltert (Lyric Theatre, 4 Jan. 18^2 ). 
r'TPTT.TB’.'R ALFRED (1844-1891), com- Gifted with a vein of melody, Celher 

-loSf ^d^radt^rTson W Arsene (lellier, judged his genius to te h^t adapted to tte 
French master of Hackney grammar sc^l, prodni^on ^ “jge was 

PnvS St Jam Js where he had as a fellow U.S.A., in 188L look it has never teen per- 

chorister Sir Arthur SuHivan [q. v. Suppl.] L«S muScM festml 

OelUer held the foEotrag organ appomt- , as a cantata lor the i-eeas musuai le.i 


I h 
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of 18(S,S, com“)OHe(l iucklinital muHic to * A hi 
you like it ’ ( 8H5), a aiilU^ Hymplioniijiio lor 
orchestra, a barcarolle for liuto and piano- 
forte, various soxijj^s and ^)ianorotto pieces, of 
which latter a danse Pompadour is well 
liiiown. He was an excelhuit or^^an player 
and had a fine literary taste, lie wroi.i^ a 
trenchant article in *Tlie Theatre ^ of < Ict.obi^r 
1878, entitled ‘A Nightmare of Tradition,* 
in which lie put forward a plea for hhigUsU 
opera. The worry of ;>roducin^^ his last, 
opera (*The Mouutehan’ is ’)» winch lu) did 
not live to see performed, (hnibtless liast oned 
Ills premature end. He died at (h) I'orring- 
ton Square, Bloomsbury, the luuust^ of a 
friend, 28 Dec. 1891, aged 47. Ilia romaiiiB 
are interred in Norwood cemetery. 

[Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
iv. 583; Tainca I). Brown and S. 8. Stmtt<ni‘H 
British Musical Bit)gr}ipliy ; Miiaicnl Herald, 
Bobruary 1892; Brit, Mufi. Cat.] h\ 0. M 

CENNICK, JOHN (1718-1755), divine, 
was born in Keading on 12 Dec, 17J8. His 
gi-andparents were impri.soned in Heading 
gaol as quakers, but his father, J ohn (hmnick, 
conformed to the church of hlngland, and 
both he and liis son were regular attemdauts 
at St. Lawrence’s church in Reading. As a 
youth, Oennick aulfored much from religious 
despondency. In 1738 he was greatly af- 
fected by the reading of Whitolield’s * Jour- 
nal.’ In the following year he went on a 
visit to Oxford, saw W osley, and became a 
devout member of the early methodist band; 
the widespread iiidiHbronce to tlio terrors of 
sin which had caused him so much anguish 
ceased to oppress him. He now went down 
to Bristol and began to preach under Wes- 
ley’s guidance, but devoted the best of liis 
time to teaching in Kingawood school for 
the children of colliers. After some months* 
combined work he had a serious clilfbrencu 
with Wesley, and made a closer union with 
Whitefield. In 1745 he made a tour in 
Germany among the Moravian bretliren. In 
1747 he married Jane Bryant of Clack, 
Wiltshire, and two years later was ordained 
deacon in the Moravian church at London, 
He died in London on 4 July 1756, leaving a 
daughter, who married J, Swortnerof Bristol, 
A great number of Oennick’s sermons, 
jreached inMoorfields, Bristol, South Wales, 
-.reland, and elsewhere, were separately 
printed. Two volumes of his sermons ap- 
peared in 1763“4. * Twenty Discourses,* in- 
cluding many of these, followed in 1762. 
The ^Sermons’ were collected on a larger 
scale in two volumes, London, 1770; were 
reprinted in ‘ Village Discourses,* under the 
supervision of Matthew Wilks, in 1819 ; and 


a of tluun waw iNsuotl in one (hio- 

dcctuio volmms Loudnu, 1852, In addition 
to thosormouH pul)liMh(‘d four Himill 

oolh‘c(.iouM of Iiyttum : L * Sacrod I lymuM for 
the t’hildnm of God in the Day of Uaur Vil- 
grimago,’ London, n.d. ; 2nd edit 1741. 2. 
*Hacrod Hymns for tiu*i nso of Ihdigkms 
8o(*iotu'H,’ Uristol, 1713. 3, ‘A Colloction 
of Hacrod llymiiH,’ Dublin, 3rd edit. 1749, 
4. Mlymim for tlio Honour of Johuh Olmst,* 
Dulilin, 1754, Several of thoso, such as 
* Hro I wo I alotq>, for ovory favour,* aro 
widi'Iy cmfwn.^ 'Hio most piviular, in a 
Hlightly abhroviatod form, is ^ .Ihildron of 
tho lloavonly King.’ A fow of Coimudc’s 
hynmH, hdt in tnanuMinupt, wore printed in 
tho ‘ Moravian Hymn liook ’ of 1780. All 
his hyinnrt contain lino HtanxiiH, but aro very 
unequal, 

A lortrait, otigravod by Atkinnon ‘after 
ail original ‘ net is prefixed to ‘ Village 
HiHCourneH,’ *HiO, 

1 Bastard's A Monody to the Memory of John 
Ceiinirk, Knot or, 1755 ; An A bstract of tho 
Hnllerings of the Unakers, 173H, ii. 13; Julian’s 
Diet, of Hymnulogy; I)arling*H Bild. Cyclop, i. 
515 (with a detailed lint of forty diHcourses); 
Uogers’H Ijym Briti, IH57, p, 5(15; ’fyermau's 
Life of Wesley, paHHim ; Hoase and (Vnirtuey’s 
Bibh Oornub, ; Walt’s Bibl, Brit,; Brit. M us. 
Cat.] T, a, 

OHADWIOK, Brit KDWTN (1800- 
1890), Hanitary roformor, born at Longsiglit, 
MauchcHtor, on 24 Jan. 1800, “^as t;io son 
of JamuB Chadwick, and grandson of An- 
drew (yhadwiidt, a IVlond of John Wosloy. 
Jami‘M Chadwick was a man of voreati-o 
taUmtH ; ho t.aught botany and music to Jolin 
Dalton (17lJ0 HH4'l) [V, v,] theehomiHt; was 
an asHociate of thi^ ({(.vaheed liberal politi- 
cians of his time; eiUtod tho * Btatesman’ 
nowspirmr during tho impriHonment of its 
editor, Janiol 1 Novell [q, v.J ; became editor 
of the ‘ WeHt.ern Times,* and llnally settled 
as a journalist in New York, whore ho died 
at the age of eighty-four. 

Edwin Chadwick rocoiv(Kl his early edu- 
cation at Longsight and Bt^oekport, and on 
tho removal of his family to London in 1810 
his training was continued by 7 rivate 
tutors. At an early age he went Jnto an 
attorney’s oMce, anc. subsequently entered 
as a student at the Inner Temple, where he 
was called on 26 Nov, 1830. While pur- 
suing his legal studies he okod out his 
narrow means by writing for tho ‘ Morning 
Herald * and other papers. His iRrst article 
in the ^Westminster Review,* contributed 
in 1828, dealt with * Life Assurance.’ In 
the course of preparing it he was h‘d into a 
train of reasoning that developed into what 
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he called the ^ sanitary idea/ and influenced 
the whole of his after life. An article on 
^ Preventive Police/ in the « London Ee- 
view/ 1829, gained him the admiration 
and friendship of Jeremy Bentham. He 
lived with Bentham for a time, assisting 
him in completing his administration code, 
and was with him at his death in 1832. 
Bentham wanted Chadwick to become the 
systematic and permanent expounder of the 
Benthamite phi-osophy, and offered him an 
independency on that condition. Chadwick 
declined the proposal hut accepted a legacy, 
and was long regarded as one of the philo- 
sopher’s most distinguished disciples. Bent- 
ham also left him part of his lihrary, which 
has now been add^ to the collection at the 
University College, Gower Street. 

The idea of eradicating disease now took 
possession of Chadwick’s mind, and he spent 
much time in personal investigation of fever 
dens. While he was still hesitating as to 
his future course of life, he received and ac- 
cepted the offer of an assistant commissioner- 
sliipon the poor-law commission, then (1832) 
on the threshold of its work. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed a chief commis- 
sioner, his promotion being due to the zeal 
he had exhibited in collecting a vast array 
of facts as to the existing system of poor- 
law management, and to his great ability 
in suggesting remedies for its evils^ His 
improved methods at first met with dis- 
favour from his colleagues, hut eventually 
his propositions, with some importamt modi^ 
fications, were carried out. In the same 
year (1833) he was engaged on the royal 
commission appointed to investigate the 
condition of factory children, and was the 
chief author of the report which recom- 
mended the appointment of ^overament in- 
spectors under a central authority, and the 
limitation of children’s work to six hours 
daily. Eventually the report led to the 
passing of the Ten Hours Act and the 
establishment of the half-time system of 
education. Among other proposals in the 
report was one that employers should he 
held responsible for accidents to their work- 
people, a suggestion that has only recently 
been fuUy carried mto effect by the passing 
of the Employers’ Liability Act (189P). 
the course of his evidence before a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in 1833 he 
spoke in favour of restricting the traffic in 
spirituous liquors, and the provision of 
healthy recreations for the people. He also 
advocated the payment of pensions to is- 
charged soldiers and sailors, and the desira- 
bility of teacl^g the men a trade while on 
service. 


In 1834 Chadwick took the office of secre- 
tary to the new poor-law commission, and thus 
became chief executive officer under the 
P oor-law Law Amendment Act. It is little 
to say that he brought extraordinaiy industrv 
and ability to bear in his difficult task, 
which was performed amid manv em- 
barrassments. At first he had only half- 
hearted support from the commissioners. Sir 
Thomas Frankland Lewis and John G. Shaw- 
LefevTe,and when they resigned and George 
Nicholls went to Ireland he was met with 
strong opposition from their successors, 
George Comewall Lewis and Sir Francis 
H^c. As a member of the commission ap- 
pointed in 1838 to inquire into the best 
means of establishing an efficient constabu- 
lary force, he along with Sir Charles Piowan 
prepared a report which embodied the prin- 
cip-e expounded in his original paper on 
^Preventive Police : ’ namely, ^ to get at the 
removable antecedents of crime.’ 

The first sanitary commission was ap- 
pointed at Chadwiek’’s instigation in 1839, 
its immediate occasion being due to an 
application for his assistance by the WTiite- 
ehapel authorities, who were driven to de- 
spair^ by an epidemical outbreak in their 
district. The commissioners probed the evil 
to its source; ‘and their report with its 
startling resolutions and remedial sugges- 
tions attracted very wide attention, and it 
forthwith became a text-book of sanitation 
throughout the country. To Chadwick’s 
directing hand in this matter may safely be 
ascribed the b^inning of public sanitary 
reform. 

About this time Chadwick induced Lord 
Lyndhurst to introduce in the new Registra- 
tion Act, by which the registrar’s office was 
established, the important clause providing 
for the registration of the caus^ as well as 
the number of deaths. The training of 
pauper children was a subject which oc- 
cupied part of his attention in 1840 ; and 
his ‘ Report on the Result of a Special In- 
cuiry into the Practice of Interment in 
Towns ’ came out in 1843. His recommen- 
dations in both th^ matters resulted in 
important legislative measures. 

Another sanitary commission suggested 
by Chadwick was appointed in 1844, and 
reported the same yeM, but prcgress was 
delayed by critical political events. While 
this was sitting Chadwick, alonjwith Row- 
land Hill, John Stuart Mill, Lyon Play- 
fair, Dr. Neill Amott, and other friends, 
formed a society called ^Friends in Council,’ 
which met at each other’s houses to discuss 
questions of political economy. 

In 1846 the poor-law commission, esta- 
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bliHlu'cl in lS,‘a,camo to mi mul,ilH(ViHHoluti<ui in IS71 inquiriul into a plan for tlnulralnn 


boin^' brought about by tl isugrotanontw bo- 
twf^on Chadwick and tbo t.wo conuuiM- 
sionoTB. Chadwick’n own rcniarktiblo ziml 
and his im^jatimico with thowo who Hhrank 
from carry uijf out liia drastic plauH of nn 
form, cspcMuaiy thosse based on his full bo- 
lief in centralisation, undoubt.iully contri- 
buted lai'xoly to breaking up tbo board. 
In tho foLowing year ho became a commm- 
eioner to inquire mt-o tho health of London, 
and in tho r-eport advocatiul the weparaio 
system of drainage. On the ri^comnumda- 
tion of Prince A iiort he was cri'atedC.JL 
in 18-18, in which year the iirst board of 
health was fornuid, with Chadwick as one 
of the commissi oiuivs, JLi rtmuiiiUHl in ac- 
tive service until the board was merged in 
the local govorninent bojird in l.S5.1,wben 
he retired on a ^lension of 1,000/, a y<‘ar. 

During the Crimean war \hs persumhul 
Lord Palmerston to send out a cmumiHsion 
to inquire into and relievo the suili'ringH of 
the troo])a. In 187)8 be brought belbro Ihe 
social science congress the st deject of de- 
fective sanitation in the Indian army, and 
the sir .)port which his views gaincnl after- 
wards -ed to the aj)pointnumt of the Indian 
army sanitary commiasion. 

In 1857) his advocacy of coinjicl/itivc ex- 
aminations as tests for first appoint ments in 
the public service was followcfd by the ap- 
pointment of tho civil service commission. 
This was an old subject wilJi hixn, for he liad 
brought it^ forward in 1829. Among the 
matters with which he subReqiiently 0 (^- 
cupied himself were sanitary engineering, 
open spaces, agricultural drainage, ancl 
sanitation in the tropics. lie also urged 
the maintenance of railways as public high- 
ways by a responsible public service. 

"Whi-e in Paris in 1864 in connection 
with the ^relaxation for an exhibition, 
Ohadwi(*.k aac a conversation with Napo- 
leon III, who asked him what he thought of 
Paris. Chadwick's characteristic answer 
was : * Sire, they soy that Augustus found 
Pome a city of brick and loft it a city of 
marble. If your majesty, finding Paris 
stinking, will leave it sweet, you will more 
than rival the first emperor of Kome.’ The 
pleased the emperor that he directed 
an inc uiry into the subject referred to. 

In ..867 he was brought out as a candi- 
date for the representation of London Uni- 
versity in parliament, hut was unsuccessful, 
though he received the active support of 
J ohn Stuart Mill and many others. 

Subsequently, by desire of W. E. Glad- 
stone, Chadwick examined the economy of a 
generalsy stem of cheap postal telegraphy, and 


ol (lawn u>ro,, .submitted iu him by the Dine 
uf ArgyJ, ^ I la pn^Ruutad an altoruative 
plan, that <»r t.luP Ht'paruto Hystiiun,^ nunudy, 
tlu^ removal of ntorm water by diHtinct 
cbannolH, and oT Ibidi'd watfU' and oxcrota 
by Htqmraii* solLidoansing Iiouno ilrainn axul 
Howors, which principlo was approvodby tho 
govornmont and carried out; by ilio army 
sanitary c.omudMsii*n. 'fluH was thu hist 
Hubj(Wt-on whiidi ( -had wick waaconHultcd by 
tlu‘ ininiatry. I L' al’tcrwardH lilhal thopresi- 
(Icnl ial tdutir of the acethm of economy of 
tho Hriliah Aaaocialion, and of tho si^ctloix 
of public lioalth of the Social Science As- 
aociatitm, and preat<lo<l oviU’ the congroHS of 
tho Satuiary Itisiituio in 1S78, and over 
tlu' section of publui health of the sanitary 
coTigrrsH in iSSl, Ho also ac.t<(d ns pn^si- 
dent f)!’ the Associatbm of Sanitary lu- 
Hp<ictorH, 

Uis public H('rvic('K W('re tanlily recognised 
in iHSttby tlto bt‘stt)sval i>f a kni^dithood. 
On tlu) continent Ids work was weL known, 
and ho wjt.s idfclod a corr(‘spoiiding nuunbor 
of the InHlitutoMof I'ranciMintl Pe.gium,and 
of the Stu’iotieH of Medbnm*! and Hygiene of 
hVanco, Holgium, axul Italy. H(‘. ditul at; 
.Park (h)ttage, Mast Slie/u), Stirrey, on 
() July IHIK). Hy Ids marriage in 1889 to 
Pachcl Hawson fvontiody, daught er of John 
K(‘nncdy (1769 1855) j q, v. | of Manchester, 
ho hsft im only son, ( tnbert Chadwick, C.M,(L, 
an eminent Hanitary tmginoor. A portion of 
luH library was prostmted by Iuh non to tho 
jMumdiOHter Free Library, 

Obadwick mw a voluminoufl writer of 
pamphlet H, ronortH, papers, and letti^rH to 
^he pri'HH, iuH "att»Ht proiluction being dated 
ISHt', His chief works have been ad- 
mirably <jondenMt!d by Sir ihmjamin Ward 
lUcbardson [q. v. Snp]>l,|, In two volumes, 
“)ubliMhcd in 1889, entitled * The Health of 
Nations ; a Heview of the Works of Hdwin 
Chadwick, with a Hiographical Introduc- 
tion,’ The (Irst volume -h in two parts, 

* Political anti Eeonomiiail,’ axid ‘ Educa- 
tional and Social,’ ujid the secoxul, also i*i 
two parts, * Sanitary and Prevoxntion of 
Diseaso,’ and * J Prevent ion of Pauptudsm and 
Poverty,' A portrait is prefixed to tho first 
volume, 

fTho best account of Chadwick is that by Bich- 
arciHon, op, cit. Bco also Simon’s Englisu Sani- 
tary Institutions, 1890, pp. 170, 282 j Pal grave's 
Diet, of Polil.ical Lconomy ; MacKay’s List, of 
tho English Poor Law, 1890, pp, 87, 55 ot pas- 
sim ; Biographies reprinted from tho Times, iv, 
244; Beid’s of Lyon Playfair, 18t)9, pp, 

64, 67), J62; luformutioii from Lord Korteseuo 
and 0, Chadwick, esep] (J, W. S. 
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CHAFFERS, WILLIAM (1811-1892), 
the standard authority on hall-marks and 
potters’ marks, the son of W. Chaffers, was 
jorn in "Watling Street, London, on 28 Sept. 
1811, and was educated at Margate and at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, where he was 
entered in 1824. He was descended colla- 
terally from the family of Eich a.bd Chajpebs 
(1731-1765), the son of a Liverpool ship- 
wright, who set up a pottery fabric in 1752 
and made blue and white earthenware in 
Ijiverpool, mainly for the American 
colonies. After discovering a rich vein of 
soapstone at MuUion in Cornwall in 1755 
he Decame a serious rival of Wedgwood as a 
practical potter until his premature death 
in December 1765. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Nicholas in Liverpool. 

William Chaffers was atti*acted to antiqua- 
rian studies while a clerk in the city of Lon- 
don by the discovery of the choice Koman 
and mediaeval antiquities in the foundations 
of the Eoyal Exchange during 1838-9. He 
began at the same time to concentrate atten- 
tion upon the study of gold and silver plate 
and ceramics, especially in regard to the 
official and other marks by which dates and 
places of fabrication can be distinguished; 
and in 1863 he published the two invaluable 
works by which he is likely to be remembered. 
Like Hawkins’s ‘ Medallic History ’ or Gwilt’s 
^Dictionary of Architecture,’ they are both 
being gradually transformed by ot ner hands, 
but they will doubtless bear his name for a 
long time to come. They are : 1. ‘ Hall Marks 
on Gold and Silver Plate, illustrated, with 
Tables of Annual Date Letters employed in 
the Assay Offices of the tJnited ILingdom,’ 
1863, 8vo ; 3rd ed. 1868 ; 8th ed. with *His- 
tories of the Goldsmiths’ Trade, both in Eng- 
land and France, and revised London and Pro- 
vincial Tables’ (with introductory essay by 
0. A. Markham, 1896). 2. ^ Marks and 
Monograms on Pottery and Porcelain of the 
Eenaissance and Modem Periods, with 
Historical Notices of each Manufactory, 
preceded by an introductory Essay on 
/ asa Eictilia of the Greek, Eomano-British, 
and Mediaeval Eras,’ 1863, 8vo, 1866, 1870, 
1872, 1874, 1876, 1886, 1897, and 1900 
(with over 3,500 potters’ marks), revised b"^ 
Frederick Litchfield. The aim of the wor^i 
was to be for the Eeramic art what Fran- 
cois BruUiot’s ‘Dictionnaire des Mono- 
grammes ’ was to painting, and it at once es- 
Lblished Chaffers as the leading authonty 
upon his subject. He produced 
volumes of minor importance in 1887, ine 
Keramic Gallery ’ (in 2 vols. with five hun- 
dred illustrations) and ‘Gilda Aunta- 
brorum,’ 1883 (a history of goldsmiths and 


plate workers, their marks, &c.), in addition 
to a * Handbook ’ (1874) abiid ’ed from his 
'Marks and Monograms,’ a 'Priced Cata- 
logue of Coins,’ and one or two minor cata- 
logues. But his reputation rests u-oon the 
two great works of reference and tae con- 
siderable talent that he displayed in organi;- 
ing the exhibitions of art treasures, at Man- 
chester in 1857, South Kensington in 1862, 
Leeds in 1869, Dublin in 1872, Wrexham in 
1876, and Hanley (at the great Staffordshire 
exhibition of ceramics) in 1890, 

Chaffers had been elected F.3.A. in 1843, 
and he was a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Arch8eologia,’to ' Notes and Queries,’ and to 
various learned periodicals upon the two 
subjects of which he possessed a knowledge 
in some respects unrivalled- About 1870 he 
retired from Fitzroy Square to a house in 
Willesden Lane, but he moved thence to 
West Hampstead, where he died on 
12 AprH 1892. 

[Times, 19 April 1892 ; Athemeum, 1S92, i. 
541 ; Notes and Queries, Sth ser. i. 406 ; Men 
of the Time, 13th ed. ; Cbaffer&’s Marks and 
Monograms, l&OO; Mayer’s Hist, of the Art of 
Pottery in liveipool, 1855 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

T. S. 

CHAMBEES, EOBEET (1832-1SS8), 
publisher, son of Eobert Chambers ]^q. v.l 
and nephew of William Chambers q. v.T, 
was born at Edinburgh in March 1832, and 
was educated at Circus Place school and in 
London. ' Lines to a little Boy,’ which were 
addressed to him by his father, appeared in 
' Chamhers’sEdinburgh Joumarfor 14 March 
1840. 

Chambers became a member of the pub- 
lishing firm in 1853, and in 1862 wrote an 
excellent book on Tolfin : (‘ A Few Eambling 
Eemarks on GoL’). A poem on St. An- 
drews links was the joint work of Chambers 
and his father. In 1874, on the resignation 
of James Pavn Fq.v. SuppL], he became editor 
of ‘ Chambers’s Journal ; ’ he occasionally 
contributed oapers, and he conducted the 
magazine wit j great success. On the death 
of is uncle William in 1883, the whole re- 
sponsihilitv of the publishing house devolved 
upon him, but he was assisted during the last 
two or three rears of his life by his eldest 
son, Charles Chambers. He took an active 
part in the production of the ffrat edition of 
* Chambers’s Encycloi^sedia ’ (1859-68), and 
helped in the prelimi^ry work in connec- 
tion with the new edition. He dso assisted 
Alexander Ireland [q* "v. Suppl. j in the pre- 
paration of the 188^ edition of his fathers 
‘ Vestigesof theNaturalHistory of Creation, 
in which was given the first authoritative 
I information of the authorship. 
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Ohambora was for long’ in lioalth, 

and spoilt, most of his limo at Nortlilbir- 
■wick or St. Andrews. He dioAl of an allee- 
tiou of tlie lioart on "2^ March I88H at his 
house in OlaTemout Orescent, hkUnburvh. 
lie was a member of the St. Giles’s (/at le- 
dral board, and, like his uncle, took much 
interest in the church, lie was iib<u'al- 
minded, and, with his genial tompomnnuit 
and fine burly frame, was very popular with 
his workmen and friends. I^y Jiis marriage 
in 185(3 with a daughter ol* Mr. IMurray An*- 
derson of Loudon, he had thiHJo sous and 
throe daughters, all of whom survived him. 

[Athoimirn, 31 March 1888 ; Hcotstnan, 
23 March 1888 ; Glasgow llorald, 20 Maivli, 
1888 j Memoir of Williauj. and Itobort Oliam- 
lors, 13th ed. 1884.] G. A. A. 

CHAMBERS, Sir THOMAS (IHM- 
1891), recorder of London, son of Thomas 
Chambers of Hertford, by Sarali, his wile, 
was born on 17 Dec. IHLL He was educated 
at Glare Hall, Cambridge, wliero he ri'cidved 
the degree of LL.B, in 1 8,1(3, C)n April 
1817 lie was admit.ted at admit at the Mhldh^ 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on 
20 Nov. 1840, and elected bencluw on 7 May 
18(31 and treasurer in 1872. lie Lad for 
many years a lucrative practice in the com- 
mon law courts, and on 25 Feb. 18(31 took 
silk. He ■was elected common sorjeant in 
1867, and in 1878 recorder of the city of 
London, having received the honour of 
knighthood on 16 March 1872. In 1884 he 
was elected steward of Southwark, 

Chambers was returned to parliament in 
the liberal interest for Hertford on 7 .luly 
1862, but lost his seat at the general tdecti on 
of March 1867, lleturned oh 12 J uly 18(35 
for Marylebono, he continued to roprestmt 
that constituency until the general election 
of November 1886. As a reformer he was 
best known for his persistent advocacy of tho 
inspection of convents and of the lega isat ion 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
By his death, at his residence in Gloucester 
Place, Portmaii Sr^uare, on 24 Dec. 1891, 
London lost an assiduous public functionary. 
His remains were interred (30 Doc.) in the 
family vault in All Saints’ Church, Hertford. 

Chambers married on 7 May 1861 Diana 
(<?. 1877), daughter of Peter Whit© of 
Brighton, hy whom he had issue. 

An < Address on Punishment and Refor- 
mation,’ delivered by Chambers at the Lon- 
of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in 1862, is 
printed in the * Transactions ’ of the associa- 
^on. He was joint author with George 
Tattersall of ‘ The Laws relating to Build- 


ingH; nmipriHingtJio Mul rupoliian PmibbngH 
Act, Fixtures, lumininr.o,\S;,t\, Lnmbm, 1815, 
l2mo ; also, with A. T. 'L INUnrHon, of ‘ A 

1 niat-ino oil tho Law ot Ilailvvay Ooiupanies 
in tUoir h’ormation, Imiorporat ion, ami Go- 
vonmioiU., with an ahMl rao.t of tho Htatutos 
and H table of forniH,’ l.ioudou, 1848, Hvo. 

1 Mim at. this Uar and Uarnnotage; 

thud. Cljuit.; (hsnt. Mag. IHul, ii, 70; UiiMmuWs 
lInrtrorilMhiro (♦ IliMM I’oril ’), ii. 84 ; MninlusrH of 
Parliauu'nt(o|tioiM.I listM) ; IbuiHHrd’rt IVh Ihsh, 
3rd m\ rxxiv cxliii., oUxit~oi'K«v. ; Vanity 
Fair, 22 Nov. l8tS4 ; 4’imnn, 25 tlr.c. IHUI; Ann, 
Kog. 1872 ii. 288, 18111 ii, 211; Law TinwH', 

2 ,lun. 181)2; I nw .lourii, 2 .Inn. 181)2; Lomlou’s 

Uoll of K.'imo, pp. ;3'15, U1)L| J. M. R. 

OHAMDAIN, Stu JOHN 11. 13.(1835™ 
1887), goimral. (Soo 15 atkman-Ciumi»ain.J 

CHANDLER, IlMNRY WK.IHAM 
(DtJ8 IHSD), Hcholar, only non of Robert 
Chamllor, isf London, was born in London 
on 31 dan. 1828, HIhi mirly education was 
nogleetod, but bydili| 4 out study iu thetiuiUl- 
hal I Library ho ao(|ulrod enough Greek and 
Latin to enable him to matrieulato at Ox- 
ford on 22 dime 1818. On 8 Dee. 1851 ho 
took a MeliolarHldis at INnnbroke (jolhige, of 
whieh on 4 Nov, 1853 ho was idoeted fellow, 
having grailuatoil U.A, (limt clasH in lUam 
hwmmmi'VH) in^ the pnuuuling year. He pro- 
ceeded M,A. in 1856, wau tor some years 
lecturer and tutor at his college, and ‘held 
the Wayntlet.e chair of mora* and meta- 
physical jiluloHophy from 1867 until his 
death. After the publication of an inaugural 
lecture, * The Phikmophy of Mind: a Correc- 
tive for some .Errors of the Day,’ Lomlon, 
18(>7, Hvo, he confined himself to oral teach- 
ing. His favourite topic wan the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, of which his exposition was 
acute and stimulat.ing. lie lived tho lifo 
of a scholarly reclumi, devot;ed to tho study 
of Aristotle and his commentnt.ors, and is 
undorsttmd to have amassed copious materials 
for an (‘dil.ion of the master’s ^ Fragments/ 
iu which he was unhamiily forestalled by 
tho German scholar, Valeiitin Rose. In 
1884 ho vyas appointed curator of tho 
Bodleian Library. An enthusiastic biblio- 
■diilo, ho signalised his accession to oflioo 
oy a strong protest against tho practice of 
lending the rare nrint4*<l hooks and manu- 
Bcripts preserved in that; venerable repiisi- 
tory (see w^m). By way of aUernativo 
ho propose<l tho reproduction of texts by 
photography, and is said to Imvo had an 
Arabic manuscrijit thus copitid for Hir Ri- 
chard Burton trt his own expense. As a 
scholar ho was distln 'uished by vast, mimite, 
and recondite learmug and immense labo- 
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riousness. His knowledge of the Greek 
commentators on Aristotle was unique ; and 
his failure to leave any monument worthy of 
his powers was due partly to his extreme 
fastidiousness, partly to chronic ill-health. 
Throughout the greater part of his life he 
was a prey to insomnia, which in his later 
years induced the fatal habit of taking 
chloral in enormous quantities. He died on 
lb May 1889 from the effects, as certified 
by inquest, of a dose of prussic acid admi- 
liistered by himself at Pembroke College. 
His books and manuscripts he left to Mrs. 
Evans, wife of the master of Pembroke, and 
she by a deed of gift dated 17 Oct. 1889 
gave them to the college on condition that 
they were preserved as a separate collection; 
a catalogue of the Aristotelian and philo- 
sophical portions, with a sketch portrait of 
Chandler by Mr. Sydney Hall, was published 
anonymously in 1891. 

Chandler’s best work is unquestionably his 
* Practical Introduction to Greek Accentua- 
tion,’ Oxford, 1864, 8 vo; 2nd edit. (Claren- 
don Press ser.) 1881, 8 vo ; of which ‘ The 
Elements of Greek Accentuation’ (Clarendon 
Press ser.), 1877, 8vo, is a synopsis ; but the 
depth and variety of his erudition were 
hardly less conspicuous in his 'Miscellaneous 
Emendations and Suggestions,’ London, 
1866, 8 vo. He also made two valuable con- 
tributions to the bibliography of Aristotle, 
viz. : 1. 'AOatalo 'ue of Editions of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics, and of Works illus- 
trative of them printed in the Fifteenth 
Century; together with a Letter of Con- 
stantinus Paleocappa, and the Dedication of 
a Translation of Aristotle’s Politics to Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, by Leonardus 
Aretinus, hitherto unpublished,’ Oxford, 
1868, 4to, 2. ' Chronological Index to Edi- 
tions of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, and 
of Works illustrative of them from the 
Ori-in of Printing to the Year 1799/ Ox- 
forc, 1878, 4to. 

His minor works are as follows: 1 . ‘An 
Examination of Mr. Jelfs Edition of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics,’ Oxford, I 806 , 8 vo. 2 . ‘ A 
Paraphrase of the Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle. Book the First,’ Oxford, 1859, 
8 vo. 3. ‘ Five Court KoUs of Great Cres- 
singham in the County of Norfolk, translated , 
witn an Introduction and Notes/ London, 
1885, 8 vo. 4. ‘ On Lending Bodleian ^ 
Books and Manuscripts ’ (privately printed), 
1886? 6 . 'On Book-lending as practised 

at the Bodleian Library/ Oxford, 18^, 
8 vo. 6 . ‘Further Kemarks on the Policy 
of Lending Bodleian Printed Books and 
Manuscripts/ Oxford, 1887, 7. 'Some Ob- 
servations on the Bodleian Glassed Cata- 


logue, Oxford, 1888, 8 vo. Hfa manuscript 
remains at Pembroke College consist of: 
L ' Bibliotheca Peripatetica: a Catalogue of 
Printed Books relating to Aristotle, his 
Philosophy, and Followers, with Critical 
Notices of most of them,’ 3 vols. 4to. 2. Col- 
lation of British Museum Addit. MS. 146S0. 
3. ' Hand Catalogue of Aristotelian Collec- 
tions.’ 

Chandler edited m 1873 the 'Letters, 
Lectures, and Reviews, including the Phron- 
tisterion ’ of his friend, Henry Longueville 
Mansel [q. v.] 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-18S6; Oxfoid 
Honours Beg. ; Classical Eeview, iii. 321 ; Ox- 
ford Mag. 22 May 1889; Oxford Beriew, 16, 
18, 20 May 1889; Times, 17 May 1SS9; Ann. 
Beg. 1889, ii. 145; Burgon’s Lives of Twelve 
Good Men, ii. 208, 211-24; Cat. of the Aristo- 
telian and Philosophical Portions of the Library 
of H. W. Chandler, 1891 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.' 

J. M. 'EL 

CHANDLER or CHADNDLER, 
THOMAS (1418 .P-1490), dean of Here- 
ford. [See Chauiidleb.'I 

CHAPLEATJ, Sib JOSEPH ADOLPHE 
(1840-1898), Canadian statesman, bom on 
9 Nov. 1840 at Sainte Th§r^e de Blainvilie, 
in the county of Terrebonne, in the province 
of Quebec, where his family had been 
settled for nearly a century, was the son of 
Pierre Chapleau, a mechanic, by his wife 
Zoe Sigouin. He was educated at Terre- 
bonne and Saint-Hyacinthe. He turned his 
attention to law, and entered the office of 
Messrs. Ouimet, Morin, & Marchand, at 
Montreal. He joined the Institui Canadien, 
of which he eventually became president. 
In December 1861 he was called to the bar 
of Lower Canada. He then entered into 
partnership with his former principals and 
oegan to practise at the Montreal bar. He 
showed great power as an orator, devoting 
himself largely to criminal practice. He 
was at one time professor of criminal juris- 
prudence at LavM Dnivemty, and professor 
of international law in the section established 
in MontreaL On 2 April 1873 he wiis 
created a queen’s counsel, and in October 
1874 he defended Lupine and Nault at 
"Winnipeg against the charge of murdering 
Thomas Scott during the rebellion of Louis 
Riel [q. v.] 

From 1^9 Chapleau took a prominent part 
in politics, attacLin • himself to the conser- 
vative party. In the begmning of 1862 he 
acquired apecnniary interest in the txi-weekly 
newspaper ‘ Le Colonisatenr/ which he 
edited for two years. In 1867 he was re- 
turned to the first provincial parliament after 
the confederation as member for the county 
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of T6vrol)<)tinu, a wliicli ho rotaiuo-d 
until IHSli, Avdioii h(< wn8 rotumocl to tho 
Ciinadiau Houho of OouiitionK for tho nanu^ 
place on 1.6 Aug., and continued to reprtj- 
sent the county until \m a ppointment, as 
lieutenant-governor of (Aue^n'C in 1^62. 
'U])on the recoTistructioii of tdio Ohauveaa 
cabinet in 1876, under Ged6on On i met, 
Ohadeaii acce])ted ollice aa aolie.itor-gime.ral 
on 'z? Feb., and retained it until the over- 
throw of the cabinet on a charge of <‘.orrup- 
tion on 8 Se')t. 1874. On 27 ,'an. 1876 h(^ 
entered the Jo Bouchervillo govta-nnnmt^ as 
provincial secretary and in^giatrai^. 'rhis 
position ho retained until March 1878, when 
the lieut.enant-governor, Imc Letelliiu’' di^ 
Bt. Juat, dismisaetl tlie ministry, although 
they posaesacd a parliamentary majority, 
and called the liberal leader, Ih (1. .loly, 
into oilico. Oluinlenu btuuune huuler of tluj 
opposition until Toly’s resignation in (Jetolun* 
1879, when he was called on to fovm^ a 
mini.stry. He liims(‘.lf took the portlblios 
of agriculture and ])ublic woihs, lawides 
acting as premier. His term of otnc.e was 
distinguished by the re-estahlishuKuit. of 
relations botwe^eh France and Low(^r Oanatla, 
by the foundation of a Canadimi c.omnuinMal^ 
agency in Frauci‘, and by tht\ establishment of 
a line of stoamors between Havres and Mont- 
real. He also aucceocled, for the Hrst time 
since 1877, in obtaining a surplus in the 
bud:yet, in which he was assisted by the sale 
of the North Shore railway. At the gemu*al 
election of 1881 he swept the province, 
carrying iifty-three seats out of ninety-five. 

In 1878 Clia])leau declined the oiler of a 
portfolio in the Dominion cabinet made to 
him by Sir John Alexander Macdonald 
[q, V.], but on 39 July 1883 he accepted the 
post of secretary of state for Canada and 
re'jdstrar-i^eneral, in succession to Josepli 
A..ired Moussoau who succeeded him as 
premier of Quebec. On the same day ho 
was sworn a member of the privy coxincil. 
On 4 July 1884 he was a ppointed a com- 
missioner, and proceeded to . British Columbia 
for the purpose of investigating and reporting 
on the subject of Chinese immigration into 
Canada, in the following year he distin- 
guished himself by his firm attitude in regard 
to Louis Riel [q. v.^, whose fate aroused much 
sympathy among tae French Canadians. At 
the risk of an entire loss of popularity he 
maintained that Riel had committed a great 
crime and that his punishment was just. 
After Macdonald’s death in 1891 he con- 
tinued in the ministry of Sir J ohn Abbott, 
[q. y. Suppl.] till 3 Dec. 1892, first as secre- 
tary of state and afterwards from 25 Jan. 
1892 as minister of customs. On 7 Deo. 
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1893 lio was appoint('d runiUuiant.-governor 
of (vho'l>nc. In 1878 (6uipb‘au obi, aim'd the 
honorary dogriM^ of U,(IL. from haval Uut- 
vorsily. In 1881 ho roceived the Uomau 
(hu'onilhui ofBt, Cln'giiry tlie (Ireat, and 011 
10 Nov. 1883 that, of tlu'i logiou of honour 
of Kranro, and in 1896 ho was uoiuinaliod 
K.C.M.G. Il(^ diod n.t Moniroal on IH.Iune 
189.8, and was buried on l6 dune in the 
Colo dt'.M comot(U'y. On 35 Nov. 

1871 Im mnri'io.d Mario Louise, daughter of 
Lienleininl-ciolomd (finirb's King of Sher- 
brooke in 1 1)0 provim*)' of 

In 1887 a nninbiu* of < JlnipbMufH HpoiM’.bes 
wtu'o (Mlited l)y A. do Lonni'liU'ni with the 
l.ilb^ ‘ L’llonorabln d. A. Ohapbm,u. Sa 
lhogrn])liie, stiivic' d<^ Hos priucipaiix Dis- 
ctnim’ (Montn*al, 8vo). 

Ihoioielorro’s.l. A, Llmploau, 1887 ; Moi'gan’s 
Oanmlijin Mon jind Woiunn of the I’imo, 181)8; 
ibbaml’n l‘jui(liotni (\'Uiiuno«), 1891 ; Dmit’s 
<h)iuidi.‘ui Lortriiil. Osillory, 1881, iv. 88 -9 (with 
poi’lrait); Homo's (}yt*lopiiiMli)i.of (huiadijtn Uio^r,, 
18SH, pp. OIM 7 ; OiiA'blV Mom (Joutonipora iiH, 
189*1, p[>, 2.’> HI; (himidiau HnrI. tJoinpauioa, 
Ollawa, 1897 ; OoltVH Political AppointincutH, 
OUawa, 1896.1 K. I 0. 

CHAPMAN, FIUODFIUC (1836 1895 ), 
publislwu*, wiiH tin‘ youngoHt sou of Mieluud 
and Mary Olinpinan of llitoliin, llortH, lie 
was born at Cork Str(M4, Hit chin, in 1836 , 
in tho ItouM)^ wbu’dii had bidonged to liis 
collatoml anco,st(>r,< Uh)!' C hapmat), tho pot^t 
[ (p V. , and was iHln<uit(U, at 1 1 Uebin grammar 
Hcboo,. At. the ago of )Mghloen ho onteivd 
tho cniploynnmt of Chapman *k Hall, pub- 
liHhors, a tinn foumb'd iiv 1861 , of whieh jiis 
cnuHinjhldward (vhiijiman, was the head. I’he 
‘jublishing htniHc^ was tlion at. 1 86 Siramh In 
.850 it, was vmnovc'd t,o 196 Pictuidilly, and 
it finally, in March 1881, took up its quarters 
in HimVioUa St root, Covont Uar<hm. On 
the dimth of William Hall (of Chapman ^ 
Hall) in March 1817 Frederic Chapman huc- 
cooch'd him aspart.uor, ami on the retivomtuit 
of Fdward Chapman in 186.1, Frechmc Cbap- 
mun became tho luuid of the firm. In this 
position ho omba,rked npon a pushing ami 
successful policy, For a time Im imblishod 
tho works of f.ho Hrowniugs, while l^ird 
Lytton, A nt.hoiiy Trollope, and Ceorge Mere- 
dith wore all client.s of the firm ; Trollope’s 
elder son was for three atnl a half years as- 
sociated witli Chapman a.s a partner. With 
Dickons his relatlonH were long very^ cdose. 
Dickens’s connect.ion with Chapmtm & Hall 
began in 1866, when WilUam Hall made to 
Dickens the suggestion which ultimaUdylud 
to the publication of the ^ Pickwic.k Papers ’ 
(F’oKSTiiJK, i, 67 sqq. ) ’fhe firm stihsoqnently 
published * Nicholas Nickleby/ * Master 
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Humphrey’s Clock,’ ‘ Barnaby Budge,’ ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,’ ‘ Martin Okiizzlewit,’ and 
the ‘ Christmas Carol ; ’ but in 1844 Dickens 
quarrelled with the firm, and entered into 
relations with Messrs. Bradbury & Evans. In 
1859, however, Dickens renewed his connec- 
tion with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, who 
issued the remainder of his books, and Frederic 
Chapman purchased the copyright of Djc- 
kens’s works upon the author’s death in 1870. 
In 1845 Chapman & Hall published the se- 
cond edition of Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Schiller,’ 
and soon after 1880, when the business was 
turned into a company, it purchased the 
copyright of Carlyle’s works. 

Frederic Chapman projected in I860 the 
‘ Fortni htly Review,’ which was at first 
edited by George Henry Lewes [q. v.] and 
issued twice a month. When Mr. I ohn Mor- 
ley was appointed editor in 1867 it became a 
monthly periodical. Mr. Morley retired fropi 
the editorship in 1883, and was succeeded in 
turn by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, Mr. Frank 
Harris, and Mr. W. L. Courtney. In 1880 
Chapman turned his business into a limited 
comnany, at the head of which he remained 
until tlie time of his death. He died on 
1 March 1895, at his house, 10 Ovmgton 
Square, London. He was twice married. 
His first wife was Clara, eldest daughter of 
Jose^b Woodin of Petersham, Surrey. By 
her ie left a son, Frederic Hamilton Cha;> 
man, an officer in the Duke of OornwaLs 
light infantry. His second, wife, who sur- 
vives him, was Annie Marion, daughter of 
Sir Robert Harding, chief commissioner in 
bankruptcy. By her he left a daughter, 
Reine, married to Harold Brooke Alder. ^ 
Chapman was on intimate tem^ with 
numerous men of letters of his day. He was 
a keen sportsman — a hunting man in ^ 
earlier days, and to the last an expert snot. 

‘ Private information ; Forster s Life of Dickey, 
edl 1876, passim; Anthony Trollope’s Autobio- 
graphy.] 

OHAPMAH, Sib FREDERICK: ED- 
WARD (1815-1893), general, only son ot 
Richard Chapman of Gatchell^near Tai^on, 
and nephew of Sir Stephen Remnant Ch^ 
man Fq. v.], was bom in Demerara, Bntish 
Gdana, on 16 Au '. 1815. After passing 
trough the Koya:. MiMtary Ao^emy at 
Woolwich he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the royal 
18 June 1835. He became brevet colonel 

2 Nov. 1866, regimental Heutenant-colonel 
1 April 1859, major-general / Sept Ibbi , 

lieutenant-general and colonel-comman&nt 

royal engineers 12 April lb/ 2, general 1 Oct. 
1877. 


After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, and a few months’ 
service at Portsmouth and Woolwich, Chap- 
man went to the West Indies in November 
1837, returning to England in February 
1842. He spent a short time in the Dover 
command, and then was employed in the 
London military district until February 
1846, when he went to Corfu. There he 
became first known to theDukeof Cambridge, 
who was commanding the troops in the 
Ionian Islands. He returned home in Oc- 
tober 1851, and did duty at Chatham until 
the beginning of 1854 
On 13 Jan. 1854 Chapman was sent to 
the Dardanelles to report on the defences 
and to examine the peninsula between the 
Dardanelles and the Gulf of Saros. On the 
arrival of Sir John Fox Burgoyne Fq. v.] at 
Gallipoli in the following month Chapman, 
by his direction, surveyed the line which 
Burgoyne considered suitable for an en- 
trenched position to cover the passaje of 
the Dardanelles. He was assisted by -lieu- 
tenant (afterwards lieutenant-general) C.B. 
Ewart and Lieutenant James Burke (after- 
wards killed on the Danube), and some 
French and Turkish officers. In spite of 
severe weather and deep snow Chapman 
executed the work rapid.y, and Burgoyne 
took the survey with him to England to lay 
before the "ovemment. Chapman next ex- 
amined and surveyed the position of Buyuk 
Tchekmedjie, with a view to cover Con- 
stantinople by a line of defence works run- 
ning from sea to sea in the event of the 
advance of the Russians. 

On the declaration of war Chapman was 
attached to the first division, commanded by 
the Duke of Cambridge, as senior engineer 
officer, with Captain Montagu’s company of 
royal sappers and miners under his orderu. 
He did c.uty with this division while m 
Turkey, and also for some time in the 
Crimea. He took part in the battle of the 
Alma on 20 Sept., and was mentioned in 
despatches of 28 Sept. 1854, In October he 
was appointed to the command, as director, 
of the left British attack at the siege of 
Sebastopol, and continued in this until 
22 March 1855, when Ma'"or (aite^ards 
Maior-general Sir) John \ William Gordon 
Fq. v.1, the director of the nght Bntish 
attack, being severely wounded. Chapman 
became executive engineer for the v^ole 
siege operations uncer Sir Harry miid 
Joies rq. v.] Chapmen present at the 
battle 'of inkerman on 5 Nov., and dittin- 
ffuished himself throughout the siege opera- 
tions, especially in the attack on the Leaan 
on 18 June 1853 and m the assault oi b sept. 
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Tlo was nuMitlonod in of 1 1 Nov. 

1854, J une and i) Si'.pt. 1855. Ui^ v»',- 
turnwl homo in Noveuiher; was made a 
companion of tho order oftilui Ihit.h, military 
division, on 5 July 1855, an olUeor of tlu^ 
Ifronch legion of honour, and v(‘,coive.d the 
Crimean medal witih thnu^ (j1uh]>s, tJn^ Sar- 
dinian and Tiirlfish menials, and tlu^ third 
class of the Turkisli ordeir of tJu^ Medjidm. 
lie was also awarded a pension for dis- 
tinguished service on Nov. 1858. 

On 8 April 1856 Chapman was apooint^od 
commanding royal onginom* of tho .»oiuh)u 
military district, from which in Septiunlu^r 
1857 ho was transferred in a similar ca])acit.y 
to Aldershot. From 1 Hept, 1860 h(^ was 
di^puty adjutant-general of royal enghieers at 
the Horse Guards for live years. Otr I Jaii. 
3B6() ho went to Dover as commanding royal 
engineer of the Bouth-oastoni military dis- 
trict. On 9 May, while at Dover, ho was 
appointed a mem, Hu- of tho commissi<,)n t.o 
inquire into recruiting for tho army. 11 o 
was promoted ,lv.O.H. on 18 March 1867. On 
8 April he was appoitittid governor arid com- 
mander-in-chief of the Dermudus. On I July 
1870 ho resigned this government to acctqd. 
tho appointmctit of inspector-general td’ forti- 
fications and director of works at the war 
olHce, During the five years he ludd this 
-)0St the works under the fortilication loan 
:br the defence of the dockyards wtjrc in full 
swing ; a large amount of barrack construc- 
tion and alteration was in hand in connection 
with the localisation of the forces, of tho 
committee on which he was ai)pumtcd pre- 
sident on 2 Sept. 1872. 

On 2 June “877 Olinpman was promoted 
G.C.B. ; on 21 Fob. 1878 ho was sejxt on a 
special mission to Home. He retired from 
active^ service on 1 July 1881. lie died at 
luB residence in Belgrave Maxisions, Grosvtmor 
Gardens, London, on IS June 1893, and was 
buried on the 17th in Kingston churchyard, 
near Taunton, Somerset, Chapman was twice 
married; first, on 17 Jan. 1843, to Ann 
Weston^ (d. 30 Dec, 1879), eldest daughter 
of William Cox of Cheshunt and Oxford 
Terrace, London; and, secondly, on 23 May 
1889, to Matilda Sara (who survived him), 
daughter of Benjamin Wood of Long Newn- 
ton, Wiltshire, and widow of John Ila')p, 
consul-general in London for SwitzerlanC 
[War Office Eecorda ; Eoyal Engineers' Be- 
cords; Despatches; Obituary notices in the 
Times of 15 Juno 1893 and in tho Royal En- 
gineers Journal of July 1893; KinglaWs Inva- 
sion of the Crimea; Knightages,] R, H. V. 

, CHAPMAN, JOHN (1822-^1894), phy- 
sician, author, and publisher, was son of* a 
chemist at Nottingham, where he was born 


in 1822. ilo wjiM nppn'ntici'd lo a wntch- 
mnkcr at \VorhH»>p, but., tml sluying long 
with him, w<mt \m brother, a nmdical 
Ht.mlcnt. at I'M inburgh, who simU. him out to 
Ad(daido to .nlart. in IniwinosH as a watch- 
malmr aiul optiidnn. Ilnhirning to Fau'ope 
nliout 18 M, Im bogau Htudying mndicino m 
Paris, and cnntinm'd bis Hludi(‘H at St. 
(h‘orgo’.s lloMpit.al, Lot\don. Aflnr Hulmiit- 
ting a bonk oti buinan nat-uro to (1mm, a 
Mublinbor and hoolcHollor in Nowgati' Stujct, 
.!(' was lod to lak«' ovor (Irtam's buHincNH, 
which Im Iran.sforrt'd to M2 Strand, lie 
acl.isd n.H agtmt lor AmorIi\’ui linns, and in 
luH enpnoitv of hooksollov origiuatiMl the al- 
lowance of in tln^ sbilling discount to 
retail cUKl«)m(n*s. In 1851 h(M)ccatnt> editor 
and pvopriolor of thi' * Wi'st ininsinr Ivcvunv,’ 
Kohert Willimu Mackay |<|. v. | being for a 
timci his nsstadatc, Mary Ann Evans |‘h(us 
C uoHS, Mahv Ank for two yours ri^shhul 
with liim as Hub-iH.it.or at tJu^ pnlilLshiug 
ollicos, M2 Strand. On 4 May 1852 Chap- 
man convoiu'd a mooting of authors to pro- 
tost against pnblislM‘r.'V rogulations which 
iottorod tlio sale of hooks, (./harh's Dickons 
pu^sidiul, and Habbago., 'rmu 'I'aylor, Oniik- 
slumk, and Drofossor Cwon wore prosimt. 
hhnorson, of whom ( Jhapman was an admirmy 
visited him in London, and ho had social, 
literary, or busini'ss ridatioim with John 
Stuart Mill, E. W, Nowman, Louis Blanc, 
(Jarlylo, Georgia Combo, J, A. Fronde, (L IL 
Lowes, W, (J, Bryant, IlarHot and James 
Martincuu, and Horliort SptuKSor, Hisrncop- 
tiorm attrao.tod osjxanally ridigious, social, 
and political roformorH, vvlio fouml in him a 
warm symiintbisor. On 6 May 1857 he took 
a raisliiml di^grei^ at. St. Andrews, and prac- 
tised as a physician, lie advocated the ap- 
plication of*an ice-baj^ t.o the spine as a 
remedy particularly mr sea-sickness ami 
cliolera. In Marcli* 1830 he hatid(M over his 
publishing business t.f> George Man waring, 
"u 1874 nunoved to Paris, wlnmj he 
also gal.h(U*ed renmd him in<m of advanced 
views, still continuing, with his who's assist- 
ance, to edit tho * Wtsst-minsttir Heview/ 
lie ditid in Paris on 25 Nov. 1891, from tho 
result of behig run over by a cal). 

Chapman edited and published •’Olui)- 
man’s Library for tlu^ Pca*)le,,’ 1 5 nos. 185 « 
1854, and ‘Clunmau’s .iuartuudy Reries,^ 
7 vols, 1853-4. Lis original wt^rks include: 
1. * Human Nature,’ 184L 2, Hlharactoris- 
tica of Men of G (uiius,’ 1817. 3, ^ ’Hui Book- 
soiling Bysttun,’ 1 852, 4. * Ohlorofinmi and 
other Anlesthctics,’ 1859. 5. H'hristian Ih^- 
vivals,’ 1830. 3, * Functional Disorders of 
the Stomach,’ 1864. 7. * Diarrhma and 

^ Cholera,’ 1BU5. 8, ^ B(‘asicknoHB,’ 1839. 
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9. ^IMedical Institutions of the United 
Kingdom/ 1870. 10. ^Prostitution,’ 1870. 
11. ‘Neuralgia,’ 1873. 12. ‘ Medical Charity,^ 
1874. 

[Personal knowledge ; Athenseum, November, 
December, 1894 , pp. 755 , 790 , 828 ; American 
Critic, September 1899 , p. 782 ; New York Critic, 
September 1899 , p. 782 ; Cross’s Life of George 
Eliot.] J. G. A. 

CHAPPELL, WILLIAM (1809-1888), 
musical antiquary, was born in London on 
20 N ov. 1809. His father, Samuel Chappell, 
soon after the son’s birth, entered into 

and P. Latour, , and opened a musie- 
oublishing business at 124 New Bond Street. 
In 1826 he became sole partner, and in 1830 
was established at 50 New Bond Street, 
where he died in December 1834. 

William, his eldest son, then managed the 
business for his mother until 1843. They 
employed a shopman of Scottish birth, who 
frequently boasted of the folk-music of Scot- 
land, and sneered at English folk-music as 
non-existent or unimportant; these taunts 
im-Delled Chap-oell to the study of English 
fol i-tunes and ballads, and aroused the preju- 
dice against Scottish music, so frequently per- 
ceptib' e in his writings. In 1838 he issued 
bis first work, ‘A Collection of National 
En'J’lish Airs, consisting of Ancient Song, 
Baiad, and Dance Tunes,’ in two volumes, 
one containing 245 tunes, the second some 
elucidatory remarks and an essay on Eng- 
lish minstrelsy. The airs were harmonised 
by Macfarren, Dr. Crotch, and Wade ; only 
Maefarren’s were adequate, Wade’s 
too slight, and Crotch’s too elaborate. The 
musical historians, Hawkins and Burney, 
had given little attention to folk-music. 
Busby, though writing with the avowed 
intention of atoning for Burney’s inj^ice 
to the Elizabethan madrigalists, had also 
neglected the popular art. Chappell was 
the first who seriously studied traditional 
Endish tunes, and his publication was 
epoch-making. In 1840 Chappell became^a 
fellow of the Society of Antiqu^ies. He 
took an active part in the formation of the 
Percy Society, for which he edited John- 
son’s ‘ Crown Grarland of Golden Boses. 
He proieeted the Musical Antiquamn 
ciety, to publish and perform early English 
com')Ositions, and esta ;>lished madrigal-^g- 
. ins: by a smaU choir at his premises m New 
Bond Street. Most of the leading English 
musicians joined the society, which b^ 
publishing in 1841 ; Chappell acted as trea- 
Lrer mlc.^ manager of 

about five years. He edited the twelfth 
volume, Dowland’s ‘First Booke ofSonges 


or Ayres/ but inexplicably omitted Dow- 
land’s accompaniments. The society's pub- 
lications were in cumbersome and expensive 
folios, and the members soon fell away until 
the society dissolved in 1843. The Chappell 
family hac in 1843 made an arrangement by 
virtue of which William retired &om tbie 
business. In 1845 he bought a share in the 
publishing business of Cramer & Co., which 
was then called Cramer, Beale, & Chappell. 
He patiently continued his investigations into 
antiquarian music, and waited till 18r55 before 
issuing an improved edition of his collection. 
It was renamed ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ and arranged in two octavo volumes, 
letterpress and music intersoersed. The tunes 
were harmonised by Macfarren. Immense 
learning and research are displayed through- 
out the work, which at once became the 
recognised authority upon the subject. It 
suffers from Chappell’s prejudices against 
Scotland and everything Scottish ; and Dr. 
Burney, who did not appreciate Elizabethan 
madrigals, is repeatedly attacked with un- 
‘ustifiable exaggeration, notably in the pre- 
face. A new edition, edited by Professor 
H. E. Wooldridge, a-jpeared in 1892, with 
the title ‘ Old English Popular Music/ and 
the tunes re-hannonised on the basis of the 
medisBval modes; this edition is practically 
a new work. 

In 1861 Chappell retired from the firm of 
Cramer & Co. He suffered from writers’ 
palsy for several years, but eventually re- 
covered. He acted as honorary treasurer of 
the Ballad Society, for which he edited three 
volumes of the ' Boxburgh Ballads ’ (London, 
1869 &c. 8vo). He was also an active 
member, and for a time treasurer, of the 
Camden Society. He gave most important 
assistance in the publication of Cousse- 
maker’s ‘ Scriptores de Musica’ (4 tom. Paris, 
1863-76). The celebrated double canon, 

< Sumer is icumen in,’ whe^e existence in a 
thirteenth-century manuscript is the most 
inexplicable phenomenon in the history of 
music, was long studied by Chap^ll a fac- 
simile in colours served as the frontispiece 
of his ‘Popular Music of the Olden Time/ 
and he finally succeeded in identifying the 
handwriting as the work of Johannes de 
Fomsete, and in showing that the writer 
died on 19 Jan. 1239 or 1240 (Proeeedtnffs of 
the Musical Assodatim, 3 March 1879 ^nd 

6 Feb. 1882). . , , ^ ^ 

In 1874 Chappell published the first 
volume of a ‘ History of 3Iusie/ dealing only 
with the tone-art of ancient Greece and 
Borne. A long controversy was aroosed 
by this work. His pTejiidiees against Dr, 
B'urney once more found vent. A large 
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part of tlio impression was dostroyed by lire. 
This loss seems to have di8i)iriU^d (huip udl, 
as he did not continue the work, in w-iich 
Dr. (iinsbnrg and E. F. Kimhiinlt wiu'o to 
have collaborated. To ^ A.rclueoloi'ia’ (vol. 
xlvii.) he contributed a paper on t ie Greek 
musical characters which are to be found, 
->honetically written, in several service- 
"iooks of the An^^lo- Saxon church. At the 
foundation of tie Musical Association in 
1874 he was appointed a vice-president, and on 
6 Nov. 1877 he read a profound and original 
paper on ^ Music a Science of Niiin;)iM*s.’ 
During the latter part of his life he IKumI 
mostly at Wey bridge, but died at hia Lon- 
don residence, 53 Upper Brook Street, on 
20 Aug, 18S8. 

Though Chappell published but few works, 
he exercised a deep inti nonce oti the study of 
musical history in England; and each one, 
whether small or large, contained the results 
of long and patient research, and rcunains a 
standard work of reference. But ho nevi^r 
freed liimself from his early prejvidiccs against 
Scotch music and Dr. Burney. 

[Chappell’s articles in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music aad Musicians, i. 3ih), ii. 410; 
Concordia ; Times, 22 and 23 Aug. 1888 ; Nol.os 
and Quorios, 7th aor. vi. 160; Muhicji] TiniOH, 
September 1888; Ihinistor’a Xjifo of Maefarron, 
'ep. 136, 270 ; Kidson’s British Music .Pub- 
lishers, pp. 33, 36, 224.] II. D. 

CHAED, JOHN HOUSE MEHRTOTT 
(1847-1897), colonel, royal engineims, the 
hero of llorko^s Drift, second son of William 
Wheaton Chard [d, 1874) of Patho, Somer- 
set, and Mount Tamar, near Plymotith, De- 
vonshire, and of Ilia wife Jane {d, 1885), 
daughter of John Hart Brimacombe of Stoke 
Cliinsland, Cornwall, was born at Boxhill, 
near Plymouth, on 21 Dec. 1847. Educated 
at Plymouth new grammar school, he i)aaRed 
through the Hoyal Military Acadmny at 
Woolwich, and obtained a commission as 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 15 July 
1868. His further commissious were dated; 
captain and brevet major 23 Jan. 1870, 
regimental ma^■>r 17 July 1886, lieutenant- 
colonel 8 Jan. -893, colonel 8 Jan. 1807. 

After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, Chard embarked in 
October 1870 for the Bermudas, whence, in 
February 1874, he went to Malta, and re- 
turned home in Anril 1875. On 2 Dec. 
1878 he left England with the 6th company, 
royal engineers, for active service in the 
Zulu war. On arrival at Durban, on 4 Jan. 
1879, the 5th company was attached to 
Brigadier-general Glyn’s column and marched 
to Helpmakaar (160 miles), Chard being 
sent on in advance with a few men. When 


Lord (lludinsford (ml.m’od Zidulnnd with 
(Slyn’s c.ohnnu crossiMl t.lu> Uutralo river 
at Uorlvc^’M Drift., wben^ (dumlwas Ml.ation(4l, 
On 22 Jan. (Ibard wms bd’t in connnaml of 
t.bifl post by Major Spalding, who wiuit lo 
Jlidpiuakaar to hurry forward a company of 
the 2 Ith rogimonti, 

llorko’s Drift ])OMt consisted of a kraal, a 
commisHaivut st.oro, M,ud a small hospital 
building. Uluird ro(ufiV(ul cspci*ial orders to 
protect the pont s or 11 vitig l>ridg(5s <m tlie rivi^r, 
and was watching tliem aliout, (hre^^ o’clock 
on tlu^ atlcnmoon of 22 Jan. wlum Licuitcmant 
Adendovtr and a (.'ara-bimun* gallojMal up ami 
crossed by t.lu^ ])ont.s from tlu% disastrous 
licdd of Isandlilwana, <lhard at once made 
arrangemnnls to (bd’end tb(» post to t.ln^ last 
Enm'gid.ically assist (ul by Limitenant Brom- 
hoad of tlu'. 2.1(h foot, Mr. Dall.on of the 
commissaviat , Surge.on Bnynolils, and other 
otlicc'rs, ho loopholtsl and fiarricjwhul the 
Htonuunl lms])ital hnildln »'s, conmmtth them 
by walls construe.tiul wii. i imuilit^ bags and 
a couple of wagons, brought, up tlu^ guard 
from t.lm pouts, »md saw that, evtuy man 
knew his post.. An hour latm*, Hounds of 
tiring were luuird, the nat.ive horse and 
infantry, sc^ized wit.li a panic, went otf to 
IIc.lpmakaa,r, and Mm garrison was thus re- 
duced to a company of l.ht^ 2'lth foot alxnit 
eiglU.y strong, undtn* Limit enant. Bromhead, 
ami some det ails, amouni.ing in all to eight 
oHienrH and 131 non-commissioned otHci'rs 
and imm, of wlmm tihirt^y-tive were sick in 
hoH])ital. Consitloring Ins lim^ of dtd’ence to 
lie tf>o (‘.vtended for t.lm dimlnislnul garrison, 
Chard consl.ruet.iHl an inmu' eivtrenc iment of 
biscuit tins, and had just c.ompletih a wall 
two boxes high wbmi* the enmuy were seen 
advancing at a run. 

The Zulus wert^ met with a wen-sustaiiied 
■fire, but., t.aking advantage of the cover af- 
forded by t.lm cookhouse and aetusssorie.s out- 
side tlm delenci^ iH^]died with heavy mus- 
ketry volleys, while a large numbm? ran 
round the Imspital and made a rush upon 
the tnealie-bag breastwork. Aftm* a short 
but de8])erato struggb^ th(\y wtnn^ driven off 
with heavy loss, hi tlu^ meant lnm the main 
body, over two thousand strong, had come 
up, lined t.ho rocks, occupied the caves over- 
looking the post, and kept uo a constant 
lire, while another body of Zu .us concealed 
themselves in the hollow of the road and in 
the surrounding Imsh, and were able to ad- 
vance close t.o the post.. They soon held 
one whole side of wall, while a series of 
assaults on t.hi% other were rcpelliKl at t.lie 
point of the bayomit, lTu‘y set the hospital 
on lire. It was defei\dad room by room, and 
as many of the sick as possible removed 
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before the garrison retired. The fire from 
the rocks had grown so severe that Chard 
was forced to withdraw his men within the 
entrenchment of biscuit tins. The blaze of 
the hospital in the darkness of the night 
enabled the defenders to see the enemy, and 
also to convert two mealie-bag heaps into a 
sort of redoubt to give a second line of fire. 

The little garrison was eventually forced 
to retire to the inner wall of the kraal. 
Until past midnight assaults continued to 
be mace and to be reoulsed with vigour, and 
the desultory fire die not cease until four 
o’clock in the morning. When day broke 
the Zulus were passing out of si-ht. Chard 
patrolled the ground, coUectec the arms 
of the dead Zulus, and strengthened the 
position as much as possible. About seven 
o’clock the enemy again advanced from the 
south-west, but fell back on the appearance 
of the British third column. The number 
of Zulus killed was 850 out of about three 
thousand — the wounded were carried off. 
The British force had fifteen killed and 
twelve wounded. 

Chard’s despatch, which was published in 
a complimentary general order by Lord 
Chelmsford, is remarkable for its simplicity 
and modesty. It was observed at the time : 
‘ He has spoken of every one but himself.’ 
The successful defence of Rorke’s Drift saved 
Natal from a Zulu invasion, and did much 
to allay the despondency caused by the 
Isandhlwana disaster. On the arrival of re- 
inforcements in Natal in April the force was 
reorganised. Chard’s company was placed 
inthefiying column under Brigadier-general 
(Sir) Evelyn Wood, and was en -aged in all 
its operations, ending with a share in the 
victorious battle of Jlundi on 4 July 1879. 
On the occasion of the inspection of Wood’s 

a column on 16 July by the new corn- 
er of the forces, Sir Garnet (now Vis- 
count) Wolseley, Chard was decorated m 
the presence of the troops with the Victoria 
Cross for his gallant defence of Rorke’s Drift 
on 22 and 28 Jan. He was also promoted 
to be cantain and brevet major from the 
date of the defence, and received the South 
African war medal. 

On his return to England, on 2 Oct., he 
met with a very enthusiastic reception, and, 
after a visit to the queen at Balmoral, was 
the recipient of numerous addresses and 
presentations from public bodies, among 
which may be mentioned Chatham, Taunton, 
and Plymouth where the inhabitants pre- 
sented him vdth a sword of honour. 

After serving for two vears at Devonport, 
six years at Cyprus, anc. five years in the 
north-western military district, Chard sailed 
TOL. I. — SUP. 


for Singapore on 14 Dec. 1892, where he was 
commanding royal engineer for three years. 
On his return home, in January 1896, he 
was appointed commanding royal engineer 
of the Perth sub-district ; but* he was at- 
tacked by cancer in the tongue, and died 
unmarried at his brother’s rectory of Hatch- 
Beauchamp, near Taunton, on 1 Nov, 1897; 
he was buried in the churchyard there 
on 5 Nov. The queen, who m the pre- 
vious July had presented him with the 
Jubilee medal, sent a laurel wreath with 
the inscription ‘A mark of admiration and 
regard for a brave soldier from his sovereign.’ 
A memorial window has been placed in 
Hatch-Beauchamp church, and his brother 
officers have placed a memorial of him in 
Rochester Cathedral. A bronze bust of 
Chard, the replica of a marble bust by G. 
Papworth in possession of bis brother-in- 
law, Major Barrett, was unveiled in the 
shire hall, Taunton, on 2 Nov. 1898, by Lord 
Wolseley, who observed on the occasion 
that it was fitting that a bust of Chard should 
be placed alongside those of Blake and Speke, 
as representatives of the county. Chard a 
figure is a prominent feature in the oil paint- 
ings of the defence of Rorke’s Drift by A. de 
Neuville and by Lady Butler. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers* Re- 
cords ; De^atches ; Times, S and 6 Nov. 1897 ; 
Royal Engineers Journal, 1879 and 1897 ; Cele- 
brities of the Century, 1899; Official Naimtive 
of the Pield Operations connected with the Zulu 
War of 1879; Standard, 3 Nov. 1898; private 
eonrees.] R. U. V. 

CHARLES, Mrs. ELIZABETH (1828- 
1896), author, only child of John Randle, 
M.P. for Tavistock, was bom at the Bank, 
Tavistock, 2 Jan. 1828. There she lived until 
the age of eleven (she has described her own 
early life in that of Bride Danescombe in 
‘ AgamsttheStream,’1873), whenherparents 
removed to Brooklands, near Tavistock, the 
house of her maternal grandfather. She was 
educated at home by governesses and tutors, 
and began to write very early. James Anthony 
Fronde, whom she sometimes saw, criticised 
her juvenile performances, and detected 
touches of genius in the 'Three Trances.’ In 
1848 Teimyson, while on a visit to Miss 
Bundle’s uncle, read some of her poems in 
mannscript. He praised especially the lines 
on the ' ilpine aentian,’ and made some 
verbal criticisms on the ' Poet’s Daily 
Bread’ (ef. TBimsoir, Memoir, L 278). 

Her first printed story, ' Monopoly,’ was 
inspired by Miss Martineau’s political 
economy tales. A visit to France, combined 
with the Oxford movement, strongly at- 
tracted her to the Roman catholic church, 

£ £ 
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but tlie influence of a Swiss prot.<'afaTit 
pastor effectually prevented lior conviu'sion, 
Slio remained all her life a strong Anglican, 
but with a wide toleranco. She numbered 
among her closest friends Roman caiholics, 
nonconformists, and many of no pronounced 
faith. 

Miss Bundle published her first original 
hook, ^ Tales an£ Sketches of Christian Ijife 
in dilferent Lands and Ages,^ in IBotl Xn 
1861 she married Andrew Baton Cluiclcs, 
arid went to live at Hampstead. Her hus- 
band owned a soap and candle factory at 
Wapping, and Mrs, Charles worked among 
the omploy6s and among the poor of the 
district. She lived next in Tavistock 
Square, London, where, in consequence of 
the loss of their fortune, her parents johied 
her. Her ffither died on 4 Jan. 18()4. For 
the sake of her husband’s health she made a 
four months’ journey in lilgypt and tlui Holy 
Land, Turkey, the Greek islands, and Italy, 
She gave some account of her traveds in 
^ Wanderings over Bible Xuands and Seas,’ 
1861. Ancrew Cameron, the' tidiior of the 
‘Family Treasury,’ a Scottish magasjine, 
offered Mrs. Charles 400£ for a story about 
Luther for his periodical, This was the origin 
of her best-known book ‘The Chronicles of 
the Sohiinberg- Cotta Family,’ which was 
published in 1802. It passed through mimo- 
rous editions, and has been translated into 
most European languages, into Arabic, and 
some of the dialects of India. Her husband 
died of consumption on 4 Juno 1808, and Mrs. 
Charles and her mother removed to Victoria 
Street, Westminster, where the friendship of 
Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley did muclx 
to awaken Mrs. Charles to new intoroats and 
hopes after her bereavement. Her remi- 
niscences of Lady Augusta Stanley, contri- 
buted to ‘ Atalanta,’ and afterwards (1B92) 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, although slight, are 
full of interest. Mrs. Charles travolh^l at 
this time in Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
and North Italy, and in 1894 built herself 
a house at Combe Edge, Hampstead. She 
had inherited nothing from eitjier fatlmr or 
husband. When her books became remunera- 
tive her husband invested the proceeds for 
her own use. The copyri^'ht of the ‘ Schon- 
berg-Ootta Family ’ sold for 160^., to which 
the publisher added another 100^. She never 
again sold a copyright, and the royalties on 
her subsequent ’iooks, which numbered about 
fifty, enabled her to live in comfort. Her 
interests were not confined to literature; 
she regularly attended the meetings of the 
North London Hospital for Consumption; 
one of the first-meetings of the Metropolitan 


AHHociatioii for IhriViouding S(u-vants 

was h<‘ld at bur \mxm; and sbo founded in 
1885 , at. IIainpHl,(Mid,Ui(s 1 loinu for the Dying 
known as ‘ KritMhmlieitn.’ Ihir inotlier died 
on 17 April lH89,audluu’owiuhMUh tooliplaco 
on 28 March 1 85)(!. Sh<< was buri<ul on 1 April 
inllowing in the churehyard of IlainpHtoad 
parirth cliundi. Her friends and admirers 
; ><u*pel;uat(‘d her nuunory by endowing a 
Mid in the NortJi London* Ho'spital for Con- 
Humpt.itm at, Motint Venumiu the December 
following her dtiaih. 

Mrs. (’harbiH wrot(i a simple idiomatic 
styhi, nn<l Inn- books toueh almoHt, (wory cen- 
tury of ev(*ry country of (ffjriHt.(‘ndom, ‘They 
are interest ing as pictures of different liislnri- 

cal periods ; but the ehM,raet('rH, ('Mp(ieially tboRO 

of rfial personages Hk(i (uitluir au<l Melan- 
chthon, laek libi and vivatnty. Many of her 
writings wiu’ii publisisid by the Soeiety for 
Promoting Christ, ian Knowbslge, They 
went through nuiny e<litionH and were much 
r(iad in Anuiimra. ‘ Ily the MysUiiy of Thy 
Holy rnearnation ’ ( 1890) contains' (hti lipi- 
tomo of her tMillgious faith, In ixdb.ics slie 
was a strong and deehled lilMiral, Among 
lier friends and correspondent s w<‘re l*UH<\y, 
Archbishop Tait, Li< Idon, d owott, and Charles 
Kingsby. 

Tiui I, Mist port.rait, of her is a <u'a,yon draw- 
ing dmm aft-er her death by Miss 1 1 ill, Lro 2 f- 
nal, Hamiwbiad, in wbosir iossession it st'll 
is, A picture of her as a g.rl is in the pos- 
session of Robert (Jluirles. 

Mr.s, Charles’s works iiKdndet L * Rest; in 
Christ, or th(» Cnudfix and tb<^ Gross,’ 1818; 
2nd edit. 18(59. 2. ^I’ales an<l Hk(d,(ihes 

of Christian Life in ditlertmt LatulH and 
Ages/ ’1860. n. ‘ 1he Two VotMitimis,’ 1855. 
4. ‘ Th(5 Orip])le of Antioch,’ 1850 ; n^nrinted 
1870. 5. ‘The \^)ice of Christian Lifo in 
Bon 1858 ; new (ulit., 1 897. 0. < The Three 
Wacings,’ 1859; reprinted IHtJO. 7. ‘The 
Black Bhin,’ 1801 ; njprinted 1875. B. ‘The 
Martyrs o? B]>ain aiul "^ilx^rators of Ibdland,’ 
1802; reprinted 1870; Hpanish translation, 
187L 9. ‘ Wanderings over Bible Lands 
and Seas,’ 1802. 10. * Hk<d,ch(^sof Christian 
Life in lOngland in the Olden Time,’ 18(54, 

11. ‘Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,’ 1866. 

12. ‘Winifred Bertram and the 'World she 

lived in,’ 18(50. 13, ‘The Draytons and the 
Davenants,’ 1807. 14. ‘On lloth Sides of 
the Bea,’ 18(58. 15. ‘The Victory of the 

Vanquished,’ 1871. 10. ‘Against the Stream,’ 
1873, 17. ‘Conquering and to Ooncuer,’ 

1876. IS. ‘The 'Bertram Family,’ :87(5. 
19. ‘Lapsed but not Lost,’ 1877; Dutch 
translation, 1884, 20. ‘ Joan the Maid,’ 1879. 
21. ‘Sketches of the Women of Christendom,’ 
1880. 22. ‘ Songs Old and Now’ (collected 
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poems), 1882; new edit. 1894. 23. ‘An 
Old Story of Bethlehem,’ 1884. Between 
1886 and 1896 she published sixteen religious 
books for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

[Our Seven Homes : autobiographical remi- 
niscences, edited by Mary Davidson, 1896 ; pri- 
vate information.] E. L. 

CHAUNDLER or CHANDLER, 
THOMAS (1418 P-1490), warden of Win- 
chester and New Colleges and dean of Here- 
ford, was born about 1418 in the parish of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Wells. At the end of May 
1430 he was admitted scholar of Winchester 
College, and on 1 May 1435 he was elected 
scholar of New College, Oxford. He became 
fellow on 1 May 1437, graduated B.A. and 
M.A., and in 1444 served the office of proctor. 
He was admitted B.D. on 8 Feb. 1449-50, 
and on 18 Nov. following was elected warden 
of Winchester College. On 9 March 1450- 
1451 he supplicated for the degree of B. 
Can. L., and on 15 July 1452 he was col- 
lated by his friend and fellow-Wykehamist, 
Thomas Beckington [q. v.], to the chancellor- 
ship of Wells Cathedral. On 22 Feb. 1453- 
1464 Chaundler was elected warden of New 
College ; on 22 Oct. following he supplicated 
for the degree of B,C.L., but ‘ vacat ’ is noted 
on the margin of the register, and on 3 March 
1454-6, as warden of New, he graduated 
D.D. On 6 July 1457, on the resignation 
of George Neville (1433 P-1476) [q.v.], 
Chaundler was elected chancellor of Oxford 
University; he held the office until 15 May 
1461, when Neville was again appointed, 
and irom 1463 to 1467 Chaundler acted as 
vice-chancellor. 

Outside the university Chaundler held 
many ecclesiastical preferments. He was 
rector of Hardwick, Buckinghamshire, parson 
of Meonstoke, Hampshire, and prebendary of 
Bole in York Cathedral in 1466. On 25 Feb. 
1466—7 he was admitted chancellor of York, 
and in the same month he was granted a 
canonry and prebend in St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster (Le Neve ; Cal, Fatent jRolls, 1461- 
1467, p- 639), Soon afterwards he became 
chaplain to Edward IV, and on 18 Dec. 1467 
was granted the rectory of _.^ Hallows, 
London. He resigned this living in 1470, 
and on 16 Au •. 1471 was collated to the 
■orebend of Oacington Major in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He gave up this prebend in 1472, 
and on 4 June was re-elected chancellor of 
Oxford University, George Neville having 
sided against Edward IV during Warwick’s 
revolt. Chaundler held the chancellorsHp 
until 1479, serving during the same period 
on the commission of the peace for Oxford ; 


he resigned the wardenship of New College 
in 1475. On 27 Jan. 1475-6 he was col- 
lated to the prebend of Wildland in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and in the following month he 
exchanged the prehend of Cadington Major 
for that of South Muskham in Southwell 
Church. On 23 March 1481-2 he was in- 
stalled dean of Hereford ; he resigned the 
prebend of South Muskham in 1486, the 
chancellorship of York in 1486, and the 
prehend of Wildland before 1489 ; but on 
-6 Dec. 1486 he received the prebend of 
Gorwall and Overbury in Hereford Cathe- 
dral. He died on 2 Nov. 1490, and was 
buried in Hereford Cathe^al, 

Chaundler was a scholar and author, as 
well as an ecclesiastic and man of affairs. 
His Latinity is praised by Leland, and it 
was he who appointed the Italian, Comelio 
Vitelli [q. v.], prelector of New College, his 
oration m reply to Vitelli’s first lecture being 
extant in Leland’s time. WteUi is said to 
have been the earliest teacher of Greek at 
Oxford [ct art. Geootst]. Chaundler him- 
self was author of a sacred drama in four 
acts, extant in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MS. R. 14, 5 {Bekynton Corre^. pp. xlix-l). 
It appears to belong to the usuM type of 
morality plays, but is remarkable for the 
series oz fourteen tinted drawings eieented 
by Chaundler himself, and possessing great 
artistic merits. On the reverse of folio 8 is 
a representation of Chaundler ^ving the 
manuscript to Beckington, then bishop of 
Wells, and the manuscript which was seen 
at Wells by Leland was presented to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by Thomas Neville {i. 
1615) [q. vj, master of Trinity College. Hie 
same manuscript contains several of CMund- 
ler’s letters to Beckington, which are printed 
in the ‘Bekynton Correspondence’ {Bolls 
Ser, ed. G. Williams). Similar evidence of 
Channdler’s artistic skill is given in his other 
work,* Oollocutiones septem de landabili vita 
et moribus nobilibus antistitis Wilielmi 
W”keham . . . cum prolo'o ad Thomam de 
B^iynton,’ written in 14 % and extant in 
New CoUegeMS. cdxxxviii (OoxE, CatMSS. 
in CoUegus Aulisqtie Ojron.) ; two of Chaund- 
leris drawings illustrating this manuscript— 
one of Winchester College, and the other re- 
“iresenting eminent Wykehamists, including 
Chaundler himself— are reproduced in Mr. 
A. F. Leach’s ‘Winchester College,’ 18^, 
and tbiR manuscript is one of the chief 
authorities for Wykeham’s life. Chaundler 
is also said to have been secretary of state 
under Henry VI and Edward IV, but no 
confirmation of tbisstatementhas beenfound. 

[Cal. Patent Bolls, 1461-1477; Le Neve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Ajogl ed. Hardy, passim ; Neweourt’a 
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E«pertx)rium Ecel. Londixi. ; ITonnessy’B Novum 
Eep. Kcd, Londin. pp. xxvi, 65, 83 ; Bolrrnfcon 
Corresp, (Rolls Ser.)» passim, esp. Introi.. pp. 
xiii, xlix-1; Rog. Uuiv. Oxou.i. 8, Munimonta 
Acad., Colloctauoa, ii. 338-42, and Wpiat()l;o 
Acad. (Oxford Hist. Soc.) j G-aacoigrm’fi I/Jci o 
Libro Veritatum, od. Thorold Rogers, p. 218; 
Lelands Colleotanca ; Baloand Pit’s Do Beriptt . ; 
Tanner’s Bibl, Brit.-Hib. ; Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra; Wood’s Antiquities (Latin edit. ICCM), 
and Colleges and Halls of Oxford; Clark’s Col- 
leges of Oxford; Maxwoll-Lyto’s Uuiv. of Ox- 
ford ; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars; A. F. Loach’s 
Winchester Coll, passim ; Bernard’s Cat. MSS. 
Anglise ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque 
Oxon.] -A., F. r. 

CHESNEY, Sib GEORGE TOMKYNS 
(1830-1895), general, colonel-commandant 
royal (late Bengal) engineers, youngest of 
four sons of Captain Charles Gornwallifl 
Chesney of the Bengal artillery (c?, 1830), 
and brother of Colonel Charles (Jornwallls 
Chesney [q. v.], and nephew of Gonoral 
Francis Rawdon Chesney [q. v.], was born 
at Tiverton, Devonshii'e, on 30 April 1830. 
He was educated at ^Blundell’s’ school at 
Tiverton, and was at first especially trained 
for the medical profession, Diit alterwanls 
receiving an Indian cadetship he wont to the 
military college of the East India Company 
at Addiscombe in February 1847, and ob- 
tained a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal engineers on 8 Dec. 1848. His 
further commissions were dated : lieutenant 
1 Aug. 1854, captain 27 Aug. 1858, brevet 
major 28 Aug. 1858, brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 14 Juno 1869, major 5 July 1872, 
lieutenant-colonel 1 April 1874, brevet 
colonel 1 Oct. 1877, colonel 10 Jan. 1884, 
major-general 10 March 1886, lieutenant- 
genera.. 10 March 1887, colonel-commandant 
of royal engineers 28 March 1890, general 
1 April 1892. 

After the usual professional instruction 
at Chatham Chesney went to India, arriving 
at Calcutta in Decemher 1850. He was em- 
ployed in the public works department until 
the outbreak of the mutiny, when he oined 
the column from Ambala, took part, on 8 June 
1857, in the battle of Badli-ke-Serai as field- 
engineer to Brigadier-general Showers, and 
in the capture o: the ridge in front of Delhi. 
He was appointed brigade-major of royal 
engineers m the Delhi field-force. He was 
one of the four proposers of the coup-do-main 
on 11 June by seizing the Kabul and Lahore 
gates and driving the enemy out of the city 
into the fort. As staff-officer to Major (after- 
wards Colonel) Richard Baird Smith [q. v.], 
the chief engineer, he distinguished himself 
by his assiduity during the siege. He was 


0 Chesney 

very senaundy wouiuhnl at. t.lu^ asHault. of Dcdlii 
on M Sept. J 1 0 was nunitionod in dispatches 
{London 15 Dim^. 1857), and vcceivcd 

the medal wit.li clasp and a bnwot luajorit.y 
for his HorviiH^s. 

Onrocovering IVoni his wounds Cluwnoy was’ 
postlid toCalcutta, whoriiho was inadn ])riisi- 
dont of tlui enginooring collogii and at.t.raiii.iMl 
attimtion hy his ability, soimil judginnnt,anil 
literary power in diMiling witli puhlii*, ques- ' 
tions. In an arl.iele in the MJahmt.ta Review’ ' 
of 1859 ho discussed tlie (inancial (piestion 
in connection wilih public works, and shortly 
after ho was siilected t.o form a new depart- 
ment of accounts, of which he was appoinled 
the head in IHdO. In ltS()7 he went on fur- 
lough to England, and in iSttS nnhlished his 
work on * ,'nclian Bolity: a View of the 
8ys(.om of Ailininistralion in India,’ a valii- 
a1)lo and pernuiueut text-hook on the several ! 
dopartmentH of t.he government of India, i 
which attracted wide notice. Most of the 
changes advocated luivii since he.en carriinl 
out, A second edition was puldished in 
1870, and a t.hird in 1891, when tlm work 
was iiractically rewritten. 

About 18(18 also ho prepared the schomi^ 
which dovelined into t.he eBtahlislmumt of 
the Royal tnidan (Jivil Ihigineeriug College 
at Cooper’s Hill, Staines, lie idiose tlu^ site, 
eoloctod t.hi^ staff, and organised the courso 
and standard of professional education, and 
when the collegia was opened in 1871 lie had 
been recalled from fiuha to be its first pre- 
sident, In this year he contribut.ed anony- 
mously to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ a brilliant 
skit, entitled ‘ The Battli^ of Dorking, or Re- 
miniscences of a Volunteer,’ winch enjoyed 
great popularity. It was an ima jfinary ac- 
count of a su(X‘.esHful invasion ani, ult.imato 
conquest of England by a foreign invailing 
army. It was desigtied t.o urge the serious 
and practical dev(d()])menti of the volunteer 
movement for ^)urpoHeH of na,tional defence. 
It was ropubLshed as a pamphlet, wiuit 
through several editions, and was translat ed 
into French, (lerinan, Dut.ch, and other hm- 
guagos. In 1874 ho published *The True 
Reformer,’ a novel, of which the keynote was 
army reform ; in 1876 came another novel, 
‘ The Dilemma,’ which dealt with the charac- 
ter and organisation of the Indian native 
soldiery. 

In 1,880 ChcRney left Cooper’s Hill on 
appointment on 1 Doc. to the post of secro- 
tary to the military department of the go- 
vernment of India, On 24 May IBH3 he was 
made a companion of the order of the Htar 
of India, and on the termination of his 1.enuro 
of the office he was made a companion of the 
order of the Indian Empire on 30 July IBBtl 
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He was appointed on 17 June 1886 military 
member of the governor-generars council, a 
position akin to that of secretary of state for 
war at home. He was made a companion of 
the order of the Bath (military division) on 
21 June 1887, and a knight commander on 
1 Jan. 1890. During the five years he was 
military member of council Lord Boberts 
was commander-in-chief in India, and has 
written, ^ No commander-in-chief ever had so 
staunch a supporter or so sound an adviser 
in the member of council as I had.’ This 
period indeed forms an epoch in the military 
administration of India. The native states 
were induced to join in the scheme of im- 
perial defence, the equipment and organisa- 
tion of the army were greatly improved, the 
defences of the principal harbours and of the 
frontier of India were nearly completed, and 
the strategic communications were greatly 
developed. 

In July 1892 Chesney, who had returned 
to England in the previous year, was elected 
member for Oxford in the conservative in- 
terest at the general election. He spoke 
occasionally in the House of Commons on 
questions connected with India or with army 
administration. He was chairman of the 
committee of service members. He died 
suddenly of angina pectoris at his residence, 
27 Inverness Terrace, London, on 31 March 
1896, and was buried at Englefield Green, 
Surrey, on 6 April. Chesney married, in 
1855, Annie Louisa, daughter of George 
Palmer of Pumeah, Benga-, who, with four 
sons and three daughters, survived hm. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
Chesney was the author of the follovvmg 
novels i ‘The New Ordeal,’ 1879; ‘The 
Private Secretary,’ 1881 ; ‘ The Lesters, or 
a Capitalist’s Labour,’ 3 vols. 1893. He con- ^ 
tributed largely to periocdcal literature, and 
wrote a series of “Dolitical articles for the 
July, August, and December numbers of the 
‘Nineteenth Century’ of 1891. 

[India Office Records ; Despatches ; Memom 
in Boval Engineers Journal, June 1895, and m 
Times of 1 April 1895; Lord Roberts’s Torty- 
one Years in India; Vibarb’s AddiscomH its 
Heroes and Men of Note; Medley’s A Ye^s 
C 0 ,iDpaa?nii.g in India; Kaye's History rftte 
Senov Var; Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny ; Norman’s Narrative of the Campaign 
of the Delhi Army and other works on the mege 
of Delhi ; private sources.] R. H. V . 

CHEYNE, OHETNET, or CHENEY, 
SiE THOMAS ( 1485 f- 1668 ), treasu^ of 

tlieliouseholdandwardenoftheOmquePorts, 

bom about 1485, was eldest son^ 

wife of William Cheyne, constable of Queen- 

borough Castle, Kent, and sheriff of Kent in 


1477-8 and 1485-6. Sir "William Cheyne 

S q. V.] was his great-grandfather; bnt Sir 
Fohn Cheyne, who was speaker of the House 
of Commons for forty-eight hours in 1399 
(see MA]srNiiro,;^ea^ira,pp. 22-3), belonged 
to the Cornish branch of the family. His 
uncle, Sir John Cheyne, baron Cheyne (d. 
1499), invaded England with Henry VH, 
distinguished himself at Bosworth and at 
Stoke, and was elected knight of the garter 
before 22 April 1486 (Rajmsat, Lancaster 
and Torkj ii. 538, 549) ; he was summoned 
to parliament as a baron firom 1 Sept. 1487 
to _4 Oct, 1495, but died without issue on 
80 May 1499, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral; Shurland Castle and his other 
estates devolved unon his nephew Thomas 
(G. E. C[oiatnb', Complete Feerage^ ii. 
238). 

'Thomas is said to have been hencbman to 
Henry VEE, and he appears to have been 
knighted before 12 June 1511 {CaL letters 
auL Fapersy i. 1724). On 4 March followinjg 
he was made constable of Queenborongh. 
Castle, in succession to his elder half- 
brother, Sir Francis Cheyne, deceased, and 
in 1512-13 he took part as captain of a ship 
in the war against France {T^ French War 
of 1512-13, Navy Records Soc. passim). On 
25 April 1613 he was one of the captains 
who shared in Sir Edward Howard’s fool- 
hardy attempt to capture the French gaHeya 
near Conqu§t see Howabd, Sib EdwabdJ. 
On 10 Nov. folowing he was sent on some 
mission to Italy with recommendations from 
Henry to Leo X {Letters and Fapers, i. 
4648). He arrived at Brussels, on his re- 
turn, on 16 May 1514, and on 9 Oct. was 
"^resent at the marriage of Mary Tudor to 
Louis Xn of France. In 1515-16 he served 
as sheriff of Kent, and in 1519 was again 
sent to Italy on a mission to the duke of 
Ferrara (z6. iii. 479). By this time he had 
become squire of the 

whom he attended to the field of the cloth 
of gold in June 1520, and to the meeting 
with Charles Y at Gravelines m July ; he 
also appears to have been joint master of the 

borse. . - 

In January 1521-2 Cheyne was sent to 
succeed WilUam Fitzwaiiam (afterwards 
earl of Southampton) [q. v.] aspident am- 
bassador at the French court; he amred at 
Kouen on 22 Jan. and at St. Germams on the 
28th; hut Henry declared war on Francis 
four months later, and Cheyne was recalled 
on 29 May. In August o23 ^ 
under Ciharles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, m 
toe expedition to Brittany, and ou ^ 

1525 granted the custody of Boeder 
Castle. In March 1526, on Francis Is re- 
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r,„r,rfr,nu'^ivit,y, Clliuyiio wiw u^niin w'lit. lluK.lim wmtUl bo dotimulonl. np.n 

us amImsHiwlor to his court to join John i!i.> founcil o roronHnU-mHou of its rolin'iou# 
'l\ylor (rf. iriHl) [ii. V. , Imtbo was aiiiiin policy. 

rornUed in May altor two montbs’ service; C bcy.io cmicuvrcil m all (be ai'ts nf War- 

Tavlor wrotu tlmt bo would ‘ find Rmit, lack wick h novcniiiiciK , timl be aiKucd botb b.d- 
oE him. as he spoke Krmic.h espedilely' ward's linitl at ion ol the Hiicceusmu and Uio 
tJScfElcr.iflwE /V/icViv.atHirO. llewceived councils ciiKUKOticnl. to carry it, out. Ila 
a pension of IW orowua from b’rancis for was. however, at- heart a conservative lu 
bis services. reli^;ioits matters, Mid ap|iears to have urged 

In .lulV Oheyno was in di.sgraco at iiicmmcil the necessity olohiiervm(f Henry s 

. 1 ...:.: 1 ' 1 ..,I „,;tt> Siv.lehti l!us- will: and as soon as Norihumherlaud left 


Ohcync 


■Wolsey’s displeaHuro I hut Auiio Itoleyri, 
whoso aunt had inarriijd a Hluiyue, scoured 
his restoration to favour, ‘ and used very 
nulo wonlrt ot' tho (VircuiuBlaiuN^ 

was regai’di^d as a prsHiip;<^ of Wolsoy’s lull. 
(Jhoyno naturally approved of Honryn 
divorces, and in \rm ontortain(Hl t.ho luaf? 
and Anno Boloyu at »Shuvltuul (lasth^. <lii 


inainluithful luit ttn thutsaiiK^ 

day lio got mit id* tlioToWf'r and was pnwiidi 

at’iho prMrlunudinn of (^Mu'on Mary* Mho 

continued him in all hun»iluM‘H,and in Aufjjnst 
simt him tt> nrusjiidM td» recall her amlais- 
sutlorfH Uohy and Muriaon; hut in January 
Ihh.'i 1 ho loll undor somo Huspio.ion on 


17 May 15,1(5 ho was aiipointnd wnrdon of ao.ootint id hia shnvnoauin altaoluiig Wyatt, 
the Oinime Ports ; he proliled largely hy the On I Keh, he wrote rom ^ 
dissolution of tho mmiasterieH in Kent, and hm delay mi nccouiit et he 
on 9 March 1 5184) ho was imuhs livasuror <d tho pof^hi ami ihoir imlmpoMtmn to w r\o 
the household ( Wkiothkhuky, Chiwh i. (5-1). und«'r him. Uo HtiocoodiMl, Imwiumr, m co - 
in that and tho following month was Vi^ry hading a hnro was n(i Md t ‘ 

active at Dover, provuling against th(‘. t-hri'u.- 4th, ami at- Koolu’id or on l j y ' 


he was edoefced, and on 18 May instullon, a uuu ‘r .riUnH 

hnight of tlu 3 gartur. In June 154(5 h<3 was nmnt iM'stowoil on luiu a ptummu ot «- " 

scut to Paris as Htinry’s deputy to bo prowuit sand crownn to soourii \m 

at the christening of Henry l.:t. Ho was a .Stmmuh imitch. He re amed » ^ 

coiiatant attendant at tho nrivy council from hdiy.alndh h nooi‘Hiuou, hut, ilusd (»i» H oi i > in o. 


constant attendant at the privy council trom Pdiy.alHdh h nom‘Hiuou, mui nusu oi; n m m y . 
1540, when its records rccomtmmco, until D 55 H in thi* lowor, ami was |uuu(hI on 
his death: but in spite of hlaolhchil position 155H S) in Minstov church, I ah' ot » U 1 1 y» 
and long service ho was named only an whcri^ tlu^rc is a 
assistant executor to lleury VlU’s will, inory ( Wb , 1. I i 
and consequently had no voice in the elec- IHl, KH); \\l\initn 

tion of Somerset as protector. According WmivuH, hmmtU Mtm.ih inuuiALiJ, 
to Paget, Henry intemh^d that. OhoyncHhould ii. „ 

be made a baron ; this intention was not car- ( lu^yms nmrrual, first, 1; nthwith J ^ " 

ried out, but on Aug. 1548 he was paid wide, daughter ami Imif ol Nir UmmaH 
the 200^. bequeathed him by the late Idng. hVowyk |q, v. j, ami Imd ihhuo an only so , 

Ite reproaentod Kent in the parliament of Sir Jtdm, wh<nnarrtt;d Margarid., oungtiter 

1542, and was re-elected on 20 Dec, 1544, Ch»org<3 Nevillo, third 
in September 1547, in January 1552-1, Sop- ip v.h and wum Hlaui at Mutti^rd, 
temberl551, March 1553-4, on22 Oct.1554, ,shiu 3; amlHcvcml daughterH,ut whom Ann 
and in January 1657-8, Ho signed the murrh^d Sir J<dm Porrid. U. v.], lord^ 
council’s order for the imprisonment of of Ireland, 11(3 marruyl, ‘ ^ 

Bishop Gardiner in June took part in AniusdHughtcraml hoirol 
the proceedings against Thomas Seymour in ton of Toddin rion, Ih'diordshtn^; by m*D 


January-February 1648-9, and joined the 


died on IH May 1552, and was ‘buried at 
.... t Mac.hyn. on, 2nJ™- 


majority of the council against Somerset on Toddington on the 27 Ih ( Maohvn, pp. « 

7 0ct.followm?, Onthe 18th hewas sent am- 2H1, il9J; there is an ollu^y ol lu^r at 
bassador with Sir Philip Hoby to Charles V, dington, Ttipmjmphn^ I ft 

to announce Somerset’s deposition and to re- one son, 1 1 t3nry ( 1 510 58/ ), who i^du'ru't 

quest the emperor’s aid against the French ; tho Chuyne and Broughton cstatcB, w? 
this he was unable to obtain, Charles hinting knighted in 15U1, and summoned to pavua-- 
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ment as Baron Cheyne of Toddington from 
8 May 1672 to 16 Oct. 1586 ; lie married Joan 
{(L 1614:), daughter of Thomas, first baron 
Wentworth [^q. v.] but died without issue, 
and was buried at Toddington on 3 Sept. 
1687, when the peerage became extinct. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry YIII, ed. 
Brewer and G-airdner, -vols, i-xyii. passim; 
State Papers, Henry VIII ; Cal,' State Papers, 
Dom. 1547-80, For. 1647-58; Proceedings of 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vol. vii. ed. 
Basent, 1542-88; Off. Ret. Members of Pari.; 
List of Sheriffs, 1898 ; Lit. Remains of Ed- 
ward VI (Roxbur he Club) ; Rutland Papers, 
Chron. of Calais, '^Vriothesley’s Chron., Chron. 
Queen Jane, Troubles connected with the Prayer 
Book of 1649, Greyfriars’ Chron., andMachyn*s 
Diary (all these Camden Soc.) ; Holinshed’s 
Chron. ii. 1171 ; Herbert’sHist.of Henry VIII; 
Hayward’s Edward VI ; Burnet’s Hist, of the Re- 
formation, ed. Pocock ; Strype’s Works (General 
Index); Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Publ.; 
Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII ; Fronde’s Hist, of 
England; Pollard’s England under Somerset; 
George Howard’s Lady Jane Grey and her 
Times, 1822; Hasted’s Hent ; Cruden’s Hist, of 
Gravesend, 1843, pp. 183-4; Burrows’s Cinque 
Ports ; Archseolog.a Cantiana, General Index to 
vola. i-xix., also xxii. 192, 279, xxiii. 87-90; 
Berry’s Kent Genealogies; Wiffen’s House of 
Bussell, i. 396; Dugdale’s Baronage; Burke’s 
lilxtinct Peerage; G. E. C[okayne; s Complete 
Peerage.] 

OHIOHESTEB, HENRY MANNERS 
(1832-1894), writer on military history, 
born in London in 1832, was son of a hamster 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He entered the army in 
1863 and became lieutenant in the 85th re- 
giment (the Shropshire li ht infantry). For 
ten years he served abroad with his redment, 
chiefly at Mauritius and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and at the Cape he was employed tor 
a time as acting engineer officer, -ieturmn • 
home in 1863 he retired from the army, anc. 
thenceforth devoted himself almost exem- 
sively to the study of military histo^. He 
gave yaluahle assistance in compilmg 
^ditintr several regimental histones. Ine 
‘ Historical Records’ of the 24th foot pd of 
the 40th foot ( 2 nd SomeMetshixe re;™ent. 
now 1 st battalion the P™?® 
volunteers)— the fonner pubhshed m 189^ 
and the latter in 1893-owe 
labours, and at the time of his death he^ 
heainnins work on the records of his oto 
M& f the 85th foot. In 1890 he eit^ 
‘ The Memoirs of the Eitraortoary 
Career of John Shipp ’ 

‘Adventure Series.’ He oo^ahorat^ 
Maior Burges-Short in 
S and badges of every 

Lrps in the British Army,’ which was puh- 


lished in 1895, the year following Chichester’s 
death. Probably Chichester’s most import- 
ant contributions to military history ap- 
peared in this dictionary, for which he wrote 
memoirs of 499 military officers or writers on 
military subjects. His name figured in the 
list of writers prefixed to each volume from 
the first to the forty-sixth (omitting the 
forty-fifth). Among the more conspicuous 
military names entrusted to him were Lords 
Cadogan and Cutts, Viscount Hardinge of 
Lahore, Rowland, fet Viscount Hill, Lord 
Lynedoch, Stringer Lawrence, and Sir John 
Moore. He was indefatigable in his efforts 
to collect authentic biographic details. His 
method of work is wel illustrated by his 
notice of Francis Jairy [q*v.J, a French- 
man who founded the Royal Mihtary Col- 
lege now located at Sandhurst. It was 
already known that Jar:^ in earlier life had 
served at various times in both the Prussi^ 
and French armies, but, in order to a^ertam 
definitely his services abroad, Chichester 
applied to the ministries of war at both 
Paris and Berlin, and induced the authorities 
in both places to makeinvesti^tion,of which 
the results appeared in the ^Dictionary.’ 

Chichester died in London in March 1894, 

[Athenaeum and Times, 3 March 1894.^ ^ 

CHILDERS, HUGH CULLING 
EA.RDLEY (1827-1896), statesman, was 
bom at the house of his uncle, Sir Ctdling 
Eardley Eardley, in Brook Street, London, 
on 25 June 1827. His great-grandfather on 
both sides, Sir Sampson Gideon, affcemaids 
Lord Eardlev (1744^1824), was son 


created Baron Eardley 

in 1789, hut on the dc-. — 

bis two sons, the peerage b^me extm^. 
Lord Eardley also .eft three daughters. Ui 

thesethesecoud,ChMl°«eBiBat«th,m^^ 

Sii CuUmg Smith, first bsiouet, of ^well 
Park, Hertfordshire, and was “ 

Sir CuUin ' Eardky Eaidlfij [ 5 . and of 
M Chi'-deis’s mother, Maria cWotte. 
LoA Eardle/s third daughter, ma^ 

Colonel John Walbanke Ohdto of 
Cantlevi near Doncaster, and was mother 


fTIssI). Tie Stter married hi 

firstcousin,MariaCharlotte{<f.l860),daugh- 

of Sir Culling Smith. The issue of 
mi^e^ Hugh Chflders and a 

daughter who died young. . , , pv..™ 

E ugh Childers was educated at Cheam 
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seliool from 1830 to 1843 under Oliarlea 
Mayo (1792-1840) [q. v.] On 9 Anril 1845 
he was admitted a commoner at ’VadUam 
College, Oxford, but in May 1817 he migrat ed 
to Trinity College, Camhr id nfe. lie appeared 
as a senior optiine in tne mathematuial 
tripos, and graduated B. A, inT'ohruary 1850. 
Very shortly after leaving Cambridge !jo 
married, on 28 May 1850, l<hiiily, third 
daughter of G-, J. A. Walker of Norton, 
■Worcestershire, and, preferring a career in 
the colonies to the bar, he sailed on 10 July 
for Melbourne, \vliero ho arrived on 20 Oct, 
1850. lie was furnished witli oxcellent 
letters of int rod act, ion to tlio governor, 
Charles Jose-oh Latrobo [q. v.], and was 
appointed, 1.. Jan. 1851, an inspector ot‘ 
schools. In Se])tembcr of the same y(^ar 
ho became secretary to the odiicjitlon de- 
partment and emigration agent at tho port 
ot* Melbourne. ILis ability for worlc and 
organisation was soon noted, and on 1 1 Oct. 
1852 he was given tho ollico of auditor- 
general, with a seat in the legislative council, 
and a salary of 1,200/, a year. In this ollice 
he practically controlled tho revenue of the 
colony at the early age of twenty-six. On 
4 Nov. 1862 ho -produced his first budge^t, 
which provided !t0,000/. for a university- at 
Melbourne, and on 11 Jan. 1853 he brought 
in a bill for the establishment of the uni- 
versity, of which he was made first vice- 
chancellor. In December 1853 he was ap- 
pointed collector of customs with a salary of 
2,000/., by virtue of which oflico ho obtained 
a seat in the executive council as well as in 
the legislative council. With Sir Charles 
Hotham, Latrobe’s successor, Childers's rela- 
tions were strained, and Hotham wished to 
dismiss him, but was overruled by the homo 
government. After the conversion of Victoria 
into a self-governing colony in 1856, Chil- 
ders was elected, 23 Sept. 1850, to represent 
Portland in the new parliament. He sat in 
the first Victorian cabinet as commissioner 
of trades and customs. 

In March 1867 Childers returned to Lon- 
don to fill the newly created post of agent- 
general for Victoria, but a change of govern- 
ment occurring in the colony the appointment 
was cancelled beyond the end of the same 
year. Childers, however, continued to act for 
the colony in an informal way, and to the end 
of hia life was a staunch advocate of colonial 
federation. He visited Australia in 1858 
on behalf of Messrs. Baring with regard to a 
proposed loan to the colonies for the purchase 
of railways by the state. On his return to 
England in September 1858 Childers deter- 
mined to devote himself to politics, and at the 
general election of 1859 stood in the liberal 


inter<?Ht for whore Ivo ponsiHsod 

some intonsst llinuigh his utudo, Sir Oulliiig 
Kanlhy lOardloy (IbniuM’ly Smith), Ihh mo- 
tluif’H brothnr, who n‘])r(^H(‘nt('d tlu^ borough 
in 1H30. was tlio ikwuuI lilM'ral candi- 
(lal .0 with Moiicktoji (afhunvards 

Lord Houghton) ns a colliMiguo, and was 
<lofoat(wl, A potition was, bowovor, pro- 
H('nt<Hl against, tlu^ rot. urn of t \u) couMorvat iv«\ 
Will iam ( ) vau'em I ( I H0< ) I HH I ), A Ithmigli 
tho |u»tition was w^itlulrawn, anntluu* contest 
folhnvotl hi .lanuary 1 8(t(),\vlic‘n Childers was 
cliictod, I h' contiumsl to ropnHauit I'onto- 
frac.t until tiui gnnoral oloditui of IHH5, Ills 
peculiar c.olonlal exp(»ri(uin^ soou att.racUsl 
attention to his abilitii'S \n t.b<' Houw^ of 
OommouH, His lirst. M])(M‘cb on the working 
of t.he ballot, 9 l'\4). IH(U) (publislual IHdOj 
2nd ed. l8()t)), was luitshli', owing to his 
ltnowledg(i of t.lu^ act as pnssiul tn Victoria, 
and brought him (‘iirly umbu’ tho notice of 
Lord Lalnierston. ( )n the (juest ion of trans- 
port.at,ion t.o tlu^ colonics bi'coming urgent, 
!jKi was ajipolnt.ed cluiirman of t-Im scbic.t com- 
miUcc considering th(\ (pmst/nm, and was 
also a membtir of tlui royal commisHion in- 
quiring into p(mal servitude in 1883; his 
clfortH wm) largely inst runumt.al in pro- 
curing th(i abolition of iransjiortatiotu In 
Awl 1804 he succeeded (Sir) James Stans- 
fc-d [q, V. HuppL^ ns a civil lord of Urn admi- 
ralty, und<‘.r the l)uko of Somerset, th(» first 
lord in Lord Hahnerst.otds udministration, 
and from t.he first sliowed himsidf to bo a 
strong supporter of economy and reform in 
dockyard administratiou. In August 18(15 
he was ap])oiritcd financial wauaU ary to t.he 
treasury, and aunmtted a fruunlsh,;^ with 
Gladstoms then chanc<dl<>r of th<^ exc hequer, 
whoso policy rather t.han that of Hahnerston 
ho wtiH from tlu^ first incruuHl to support. 
Ho was tlumceforth unt.il the end of Ins life 
a devoted followtir and admirer of Gladstone, 
who well rewarded his loyalt.y. During his 
tenure of office as financial sisisretary his most 
important work was t.lu^ passing of t.he Audit 
Act of 18(15, for whicii he was mainly re- 
sponsible (Ar.a. W WHT, ii. 200 ; 

Lord Welby in Tmmf Kiduniary 1890; Lif^ 
of ChiUUi^fi^ i . 1 28-0), J I e retired from office 
on the fall of the liueral government (Juno 
1800), In 1807 he iicttid on the rdyal com- 
mission appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of the law courts. 

On tho formfitimi of cna,dst.r)ne'B first 
administrat.ion in December 1808 Ohilders 
was appointed first lord of the admiralty, 
and was admitted to the privy conned. 
During his term of otlice he proved himself 
an active administrator, and carried out a 
number of far-reaching refome. His main 
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oilorls ainiod at promoting economy and 
inc.roaaod tdliciency in exiMtiiig* adminis- 
tnitivo body, .By an order in council, Fe- 
bruary 1870, ho carried into elTect new 
refill] at. iona for promotion and retirement, 
at 1(1 revised and reduced the list of oflicers. 
In dochyard manag-omont he effected some 
material economies and improvements, and 
in the matter of shipbuilding dcterniincd on 
tlio building of an annual tonnage in peace 
time. Ills administrative reforms at the 
admiralty toiuled to substitute individual 
for board responHil)iUty, and to enlarge the 
powers of tlm iirst lord (S m J. Biaaos, Naval 
Be was the first to aim 
at malving lOnghuid’s fleet equal to that of 
any two oi.ber maritime powers 172- 

178), and in 1809 lie came to the conclusion 
that it would bo jirudent to purchase the 
Suez Oanal shares ; that was afterwards done 
by i)israeli_ (ih. i. 280).^ In March 1871 
Ouildors resigned office, his health being ma- 
t.erially affected on the loss of his second 
son, Leonard, in the foundering of the Cap- 
t.ain, 7 Stnt. 1870 [see OoXiHs, Cowpee 
J*n;r}>ps], 1110 public confidence in his ad- 
mi uistaution was such that his retirement 
was doHcribed in the * Times ’ newspaper as 
consti tilting ‘ a national calamity.* Llecover- 
ing his health by a period of travel on the 
continent, ho again took office in August 
1872 as chancellor of t.he duchy of Lancaster. 
On this occasioxi (15 Aug.) he was re-elected 
for Pontefract after a contest which was the 
first to tako ’ilaco after the passing of the 
Ballot Act. V/hen, however, tlie admiiiistrar 
tion was remodelled in 1873, Childers re- 
tired from office, making way for Bright. 

In opposition Childers was not prominent 
in the House of Commons.^ Except when 
ho was personally affected, his energies were 
ralffior directed to the commercial under- 
takings in which he was interested than to 
the conduct of party warfare. In July 
1875 he went to Canada on Lord Bufferings 
invitation to settle a land dispute in Prince 
Edward Island, but the sudden death of his 
wife in November following withdrew him 
for a time altogether from public life. In 
1880, when Gladstone came again into power, 
he gave new proof of his confidence in 
Childers, appointing him secretary of state 
for war. In this capacity he was responsible 
for the administration of the war office 
during the Transvaal war of 1881 and the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. He was not 
slow to display at the war office qualities 
similar to those he had exhibited at the 
admiralty. The introduction of the terri- 
torial system into army organisation and 
the linking of line and militia battalions had 


already been recommended by Colonel Stan- 
ley’s committee in 1875, and this recom- 
mendation the new secretary for war deter- 
mined to carry into law. He produced his 
scheme of army reform in a speech in the 
House of Commons on 3 March 1881 (pub- 
lished 1881), and the bulk of his proposals 
were carriecl into effect. Despite very con- 
siderable opposition, originating from the 
service itself, the single battalion regiments 
with their numerical designations were now 
done away with and replaced by an entirely 
new organisation on a territorial basis. The 
popularity^of the service was at the same 
time enhanced by the granting of greater in- 
ducements in the way of pay, pension, and 
rank to non-commissioned officers, and by 
the abolition of flogging. With the object 
of securing greater efficiency in the ranks, 
the period with the colours was extended 
from six to seven or eight years if abroad, 
and efforts were made to gradually raise the 
age for enlistment. The new organisation 
thus instituted proved successful, and afforded 
a means, before lacking, of making a more 
effective use of the militia and volunteer 
forces. 

After the close of the Tel-el-Kebir cam- 
paign, to the success of which Childers’s 
administration of the war office contributed 
not a little, he was offered, but declined, a 
G.C.B.; and at the close of 1882 he was 
chosen to succeed Gladstone as chancellor 
of the exchequer. He had established a 
reputation for financial ability when secre- 
tary to the treasury, and during his parlia- 
mentary career had exhibited a remarkable 
capacity for mastering finance accounts and 
the statistical abstracts (Aegeen'ON West, 
Recoil, ii. 309). A surplus of more than 
two and a half millions enabled the new 
chancellor in his first budget, 1883-4, to 
remit taxation. The income-tax was reduced 
from did. to 5d., the railway passenger duty 
on all JFares of Id. per mile and under was 
abolished by the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, 
and provision was made by the setting aside 
of 170,000/. for the introduction of 62. tele- 
grams. In 1884 revenue and expenditure 
nearly balanced, and there was little oppor- 
tunity for financial ingenuity ; in his financial 
statement, however, on 24 April 1884 
Childers (iealt with the question of light 
gold, but his gold coinage bill for the con- 
version of the half-sovereign into a token 
worth only 9s. was so generally opposed 
to public opinion that it was abandoned on 
10 July. In the same statement he explained 
his scheme for the conversion of the existing 
3 per cents, into a 2J or a 2f percent, stock. 
The bill for this purpose was passed on 3 J uly 
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1884, but tlie tonus of convorsioii, tlioiigli fair 
and reasonablo, failed t;o attract tlie bankini:^ 
interest suHiciontly, and only a small amount 
of the now stock was created. 

Another important question with wliicli. 
Childers had to deal was the bankruptcy of 
Egypt. After prolongod negotiations with 
the powers the London Convention was 
concluded in March 1885. Tliat convention 
‘ is the organic law of Egyptian finance to 
the present day ’ (SiB AnaunD Miomk); it 
formed the turning point in the fortunes of 
modern Egypt. 

In the budget of 188r)-"C, introduced on 
30 April, heavy new taxation was necessary to 
provide for a deficit of more than 3, 000, 000/,, 
and a special vote of credit for 11,000,000^. 
to meet the preparations for war with 
Ilussia consequent upon the Pendjeh incident. 
Childers attempted to moot his dillicultieH 
by increasing the income-tax from Be/, to H(Lf 
altering the death dut.ies, increasing the 
taxes on spirits and beer, and suspending the 
sinking-fund; his proposed division of the 
burden between direct and indirect taxation 
was approved in the cabinet by Gladstone, 
but opposed by vSir Charles Diike and Mr. 
Chamberlain. The consideration of the 
budget was postponed until after Whitsun- 
tide, and this delay, against which Childers 
protested, gave time for an a imitation against 
it which proved fatal to t!,u^ goveriuntmt. 
It was defeated on the inland revenue bill, 
9 June 1885, authorising the new taxation 
on beer, and resigned immediately; the d(>- 
feat was, however, duo more to unpopularity 
incurred on account of the government’s 
proceedings in Egypt and the Soudan than 
to the financial proposals of the chancellor of 
the exchequer (TjObjd ^Br^BORNB, Memoriak 
JPersonal and PoUtkal, ii, 170). 

Since 1880 Childers had been gradually 
inclining towards a policy in Ireland which 
should harmonise, as far as was safe and 
practicable, with the aspirations of Irisli 
nationalists. In September 1885 he informed 
Gladstone that he intended in his eloction 
campaign to advocate a wide measure of Sidf- 
govexnment for Ireland. He failed to retain 
his seat at Pontefract, but in January 1886 
was elected M.P, for South Edinburgh. 


CliiUlcrs 


Meanwhile Gladstone bad ado )t(Ml liisjMdii'y 
ol'honn^ rule, vvitli wdiic.b Chi dtU’s d(udar»‘(l 
his n>ntnnTenc<^ A<ror<litigl v tu ( ila(iHton('’s 
short administralhui of iSSt; Cbihlors hold 
ollico as honu^ st'cndary. siuMiri^d sonu^ 
modilicatunm of dotnj’l in Gladst.otu'-’s lirst 
Inimo rubs bill during it.s considorat.iou by 
the cabinot, and spolu^ in favour <d’ it on 
21, May, but. on 7 Jiuu'i tin*, govornment was 
defeal.(^<l. 

At the gomu’al (4(H‘.(hm of .Lino lH8(i ho 
was rotunio<l for South .bhlinburgh, hut 
towards tlu^ cIomo of tho year his hoalt.h 
oxhibitod signs of failuri*, iVoin wliich ho 
sought relief by trav(dM on tlu^ continent 
in 1887, and in India in iHHt), At the 
general eledhni of 1892 b<^ announced bis 
retirement from md.ive polities, In 189-1, 
howiwer, he ntulorlook the chairmanship 
of the Irisli linancial relations coiniuittei^, 
and hail prt spared a draft riqiort Ixd’oro lus 
d(«ith. 

Chihhu'H, who enjoyiul tlm nquitation of a 
businessliko adminislrator, ditnl on 29 .Ian. 
1896, and was buriinl at Cantley, near Ibm- 
casUir. liy his tirsl. wife, who t ied in 1875, 
he had issue four sons nnd two daugliters; 
two of tho sons pnxleiMuise.d him, Ixxinard 
in 1871 and I'nineis in IHS6, niamed, 
secondly, at the British Minbassy in Bnrison 
Easter Eve, 1879, Katluirimv tlaughier ofthe 
Right Riw. A. T. Gilbiu't., bishop of Clii- 
clumti^r, and, widow ofColomd the lion, Gil- 
hurt Elliot; slm die<l in May 1895. 

Two portraits of Gliildiu's in oils, by his 
daughter, Miss ChiUlers, aririn the xwsesHion 
of his son, Colonel Spencer Cliilders, U.E, 
Au engraved portrait, of him is giwm in 
Sir John Briggs’s * Naval Administmtion;* 
portraits of C-Iiililers, of both his wives, and 
of other intmilx^rs of the family, are also 
reproduciid iu the * Life ^ by his son. 

[LifoandCorrcHponthmceof H. G. E. Ghikh^rs, 
by his son, Lieutenant-colonel Hpencer (Jhildirs, 
K.E., O.B., 2 vols. 1U(U ; Uansard’s Barliaimm- 
tary Debates; Times, tlO .Ian. IHlkJ ; Yorkshire 
Post, m Jan. Hpiu'.tator, I Kih. IHtKl: 

Itosults of Admiralty Organisathm ns {^slnhlisIuH, 
by 8ir J. Graham and Mr. Ghilders, 1874; 
BurWs Extinct Beemge.s.v. ‘Eardley Gardi- 
not’a Hog. of Wttaiiwu.J W. 0-u. 
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ATHEN^UM. — ‘ The appearance' of this Supplement to the “Dictionary of National 
Bioprraphy” puts the coping-stone upon a work which is justly regarded as a national 
possession . , , We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, 
literary man, the historian, and the journalist.* 


In one Volume o£ 1,4<64 pages, royal 8vo. 25s. net, in cloth; or 32s, net, in half-morocco. 

::x-:;nat^ :? na^::na‘. 
2::nh?i7 :n::3x & 3?r::'3. 

£:aitea iby sxx>:MrEY 

This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied contents 
of the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name about which substantive biographic 
inPormation is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary, or in the three 
Supplementary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An epitome is 
given oP the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded at length in the 
])agos of the original work, and there is added a precise reference to the volume and page 
whore the full article appears. 

The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make bare facts and dates as ready 
of rapid reference as possible. 

A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work have been corrected 
in the Index ; but, .with that reservation, the Index literally reflects, in brief and bald 
outline, the results embodied in the Dictionary and Supplement. 

The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross references number 
3,d74. 


: pi?.ess ojpxjsrxoisrs 


academy.—* a valuable and fitting conclusion to 
tbo gnsat, work doHignCid by the late Mr. George Smitli. 

, , . It HtrilcoB us as a kind of roll of the resjcuod from 
ohliviotj, a .summary of the elect, both of the’hiire and 
tlie sky. At all points it touches life, and also that 
mysterious force which we call destiny.’ 

SPECTATOR.— ‘This EPITOME will supply, and 
more than supply, the place of the ordinary “ biogra- 
phioal dictionary.” It is far more copious, even in its 
abridged form, than any we know of. It is not every 
house that can aiford, or every library that can accom- 
modate, the Bixby-.six volumes of the Dictionary, but 
this may bo welcome anywhere.’ 

ROCK.—' One of the most valuable works of 

biograidiical reference ever published It is, in fact, 

the most oomprehensivo volume of British biography 
over published.’ 

SCOTSMAN.— ‘This volume of the Dictionary will 
soon bo the best-thumbed of them all. ^ Only long and 
Ireciuent use upon particular 'occasions fully tests a 
book of this kind ; but it needs no very exhaustive 
soriitlny to reveal that the EPITOMB is a work wel 
organised, of exact learning, and of a careful com- 
pilation. ■Useful in itself, it must largely enhance the 
usefulness of the Dictionary which it serves.’ 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—' A volume of the 
highest practical utility. ... We have tested the work 
by several consultations and have found it answer 
exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its preface.* 

GUARDIAN.— * This is really a great book in 
itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness ; 
few volumes indeed in a library contain so varied and 
ample a store of knowledge made serviceable for every- 
body's need.’ 

TIMES.— ‘Tliis INDEX AND EPITOME may 
seem a mere trifle compared to the rest, but is, in fact, 
a remarkable piece of work ... As far as we have been 
able to test it, this design has been so admirably carried 
out as to give the work a real value and importance 
of its own.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE,— ‘Some books we commit 
to the consideration of our readers with pleasure, some 
with confidence; hut the acquisition of this work 
recommends itself to any educated man or woman, not 
otherwise provided, as something more than a duty, as 
a privilege, a certificate of English citizenship.’ 

GLOBE. — ‘An invaluable addition to the list of 
books of reference. We have had brief biographical 
dictionaries before now, but none at once so compre- 
hensive, so full, and so accurate as this,* 
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A SELECTION FROM 



W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


•I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowlodjyo of human natnro was supremo* 
and Ms characters stand out as human hoinf?s with a force and a truth widch has not, I 
think, hcon within the reach of any other English novelist in any period.* 

Ani'iiony 'rKoia.oi*i«. os K.Niu.iiiif Novia.inrn i\ mn Autohuhuui'UY. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 

13 Vole, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Os. each. Tho 13 Volumes are also 
supplied in Sot cloth binding, gilt top, £3. IBs. 

TMb Now ATul RcvlBOd iminn coiupHhom adtUbiomvl tiuUerl<d lutU hlbhoH.o irttputjliiduMi Ijidit'w, 
and DrawlimM'iviHl ’fumi tho AnUu>r’« (h-iKin!i,l M.SK.uuil NotoOKMiku; luul ouch voluuui nudndcH a Memoir !u 
tiwi form of an Introduotlon hy Mm, Hiuumond lln'oiirw, 

V Also the ‘UBRARY,’ ‘CHBAPER ILLOSTBATED,’ and ‘POCKET’ Editions 
■ of Thaekorsy’s Works. 

ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS, (’.ht«ipor lo.iiUou. 

Iflditod vund .Aimotntwl by AtttUiHTiNii] UiRUKiiU, K.tJ., uml !'’uw!iKmn tl. Kks'yon, Two voIii. crown 
8vo, honud in cloth, gilt top, with u Portrait. Krontinplccc to cjwdj volunui, 7 j». i1</, \)vv vol. 

V AIbo the IIN1.V0UM: NOITIUNOP llOUKltT IHlOWNtNU’S WnItKS. In Wovontoon voIm, rhown Hvtf. 
bound in Seta, £4. fw, ; or the VolumoH bound .snpiu’nbely, f»«. mch, And t.lio IMn'Kl'ld' IIDPPInN In Miptit voU, 
printed upon India paper, with a Portrait- KrontlMpIcon to lirndi volunu*, KtM». Hvo tl.i. hiA ouch not, in limp 
cloth ; Of 3». neb iu leather. Or the H volumes, In u. KcUMotUn’wI cloth ciiso, littif. (Id. ru't, In cloth, or yus, (’«/. not 
in loablian 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 

WORKS. Oheiiper Tfidithm. One vol. with Portrait ami a PaoHlmilcof tU»i MH, of ‘A Hommt fnnu tho 
I’ortuguoHQ.’ Large crown Hvc. bound in cloth, glib top, 7«. ikl, 

V Also tho XTNlEOHM lMnTl’OK OF MllH. BROWNINCPB WilHKM. Hh vols, mnull crown Hvo. fti, each. 
And tho FOOKKT UDITION In Three vols., print, « hI upon liulia p(d>cr, with a Portmlt* l''i'ontlMidtum Ut ouch 
volume. Fcp. Svo, JJ-f. Cd, omiU not, In limp doth ; or 8 «. wtib in leabhor. 

THE ‘HAWORTH’ S)ITION 01= THE 

LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

** Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in Englltih Uterature than those 
. we owe to the pen of the Bronth Sisters.’— H i'kakhii. 

In Seven vole, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, Os. each j or In Sot cloth 
binding, gilt top, £3, as, the Sot. 
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Brig^ht 


Bright 


bia firm bad been at a stand for nearly a 
year (f^poi'cli of 30 June 1803). It was tbo 
crisis ot tlio war. In the darlceat liours of dis- 
aster, when oven the North’s woll-wiabers 
despaired, Bri^lit invariably anticipated a 
reunion, Tlie value of bis spoi^ch on 30 J nne 
was recognised by a formal tribute of thanks Meanwhile Cobden’s* health continued to 
from the Now York Chamber of Commerce, wane. On 4 March 1866 Bright went to 
Cobden, it has been seen, had ])ractically visit him at Midhiirst. Bright had expressed 
abandoned expectation of an elleet ivo parlia- a wish that he would come to London to op- 
mentary reform, at least during ralmm-stou’s pose the government’s scheme for fortifyin? 
lifetime. He honed, howfwer, to arouse x^opu- Quebec. He came on 21 March, and died 
lar interest in f nance and land reform. On at his lodgings in Suifolk Street on 2 April 
24 Nov. he mot his constituents at Kochdalo Bright being at bis bedside. On the day aW 
and delivered an address on tdie subject of Oobden’s death Bright uttered a short but 
the laws as alfecting agricultural labourers, pathetic tribute to his memory. On 7 April 
Bright was present, and spoke on the same lie was present at the funeral at West 
topic. The ‘ Times ’ newspaper, wliich from Layington. One of his last great speeches 
the first had described them habitually as the before Cobden’s deatb, that demolishing the 
‘ anti-corn-law incendiaries ’ and had pursued current schemes for minority representation 
them with ‘virulent, piutiiuicious, and un- (Birmingham, 18 Jan. 1805), was the out- 
scrupulous opposition’ (Cobdim to Delano, come of a suggestion from his friend (Cobden 
0 Dec. 18G3), rastenod upon Bright’s argument to Bright, Jan.) During Cobden’s illness 
in favour of a greater distribution of land and ho took up the question of Canadian de- 
increased facilities for land transfer as a ‘ ])i*o- fences, and spoke in the House of Commons 
position for a division among them (the poor) a:fainst the vote for the fortifications at 
of the lands of the rich’ (3 Dec.) Cobden, who (^.uebec (29 March). The dissolution of -Dar- 
had also been assailed (26 Nov.), rushed to liamonfc took place on 6 July, andonthel2th 
his friend’s defence, and an acrimonious con- Bright was returned for Birmingham un- 
troveysy ensued [see Delantj, John Tha- opposed. 

DBTjs’.^ The attack upon Bright Cobden had The radical party had long felt Palmer- 
no dfiiculty in showing to be a calumnious aton to be an incubus on their energy, 
misrepresentation. Bright’s defence of him- Bright, writing on 10 Sei)t., declared that he 
self Was made in a speech on the land ques- was not anxious that reform ‘should be 
tion at Birmingham on 26 Jau. 18()4. A dealt with during his (Palmerston’s) official 
contem“)tible example of the malignancy life.’ On 18 Oct. Palmerston died. Bright 
with wnicli Bright was at this time assailed at once renewed his activity, feeling there 
will be found in an anonymous pamphlet, was now some hope of influencing the policy 
dated 1864, entitled ‘Ifomarks on cer-tain of tlie liberal ministry. The public mind 
Anonymous Articles designed to render was exercised by disallection in Ireland and 
Queen Victoria unpopular, with an Exposure reports of fonian conspiracies. On 13 Dec. 
of their Authorship.’ The writer selected at Birmingham Town Hall, he denounced the 
passages from articles in the ‘ Manchester established church as a source of discontent. 
JiXaminer ’ and ‘ London Beview,’ which, When government proposed the suspension 
with the assistance of innuendo and loaded of the habeas corpus in Ireland, he yielded a 
type, were distorted into reflections upon reluctant assent, but ho took occasion to re- 
the queen imputing them to Bright as the view and condemn the administration of Ire- 
author of a plot to render the r^ueen un- land since the union. . He was active in pro- 
popular and thereby to undermine tne throne, moting the trial of Governor Eyre for the exe- 
The e-phemeral literature of the day supplies cution of Gordon, being one of the Jamaica 
abundant evidence that it was a settlec be- committee constituted for that purpose, 
lief on the part of Bright’s political oppo- On 12 March 1806 Gladstone moved for 
nents that he designed to supplant the leave to bring in the government reform bill, 
monarchy by a republic. While Bright was Bright delivered on the following ni^ ht an 
m favour of the removal by the state of attack, replete with humour, upon Messrs. 
1 ^11 bnpediments to the acquisition of Horsman and Lowe, the leadinj opponents 
land, he remained, here as elsewhere, a con- of the measure. He compared them and 
mtent individualist. He did not propose their- friends, the whigs adverse to reform, 
the creation by the state of a peasant pro- to the refugees of the cave of Adullam, 
prietaTy,stillless did he countenance schemes thereby introducing the "larty nickname 
.or land nationalisation (Letter of 27 Feb. ‘ Adullamites ’ to political history. In his 


i^imuarly, on the drink question he 
™ed (8 Juae 1804) Mr. (aft^wards SW 
Willnd Lawson’s permissive bill, on the 
ground that tho remedy for drunkenness is 
not parental legislation but the improvement 
and instruction of the neonlft. 



speech upon the second reading (23 April) 
he disclaimed a share in the decision of the 
gorernment to deal with the extension of 
the franchise independently of redistribution 
— a tactical step assailed by Earl Grrosvenor’s 
amendment, and attributed to him. The 
bill, which he characterised as ‘ not ade- 
quate,’ was abandoned on the resignation of 
the ministry (19 June) after defeat upon Lord 
Dunkellin’s amendment [see Lowe, I^obeet]. 
General public agitation followed the defeat 
of the bi-l. There was an increasing sense 
that enfranchisement must be conceded upon 
a larger scale, and Bright, as their most pro- 
minent representative in parliament, was 
looked to as the leader of the growing num- 
bers of the advocates of household suftrage. 
"When the Reform League invited him to the 
meeting in Hyde Park (24 July), which had 
been prohibited by the conservative govern- 
ment [see BEi^LES, Edmoitd], he re-olied in a 
letter (19 July) indicating the right of the 
people. At a meeting in Birmingham 
(27 AUy-.) he oronounced * the accession to 
office of Lord Derby ’ to be * a declaration of 
war against the working classes.’ At Leeds 
on 8 Oct., at Glasgow on 16 Oct., at Man- 
chester on 20 Nov., and in St. James’s Hall, 
London, on 4 Dec., he addressed enormous 
audiences in favour of reform. A year 
earlier, when Palmerston was still livin-, he 
had replied to an invitation, ‘ I cannot Dear 
the weight of an agitation for reform’ 
(10 Sept. 1865). The accession of the tories 
to office had inspired him with the strength 
for this great campaign. From Glasgow he 
proceeded to Ireland. At Dublin he de- 
ivered two addresses (30 Oct. and 2 Nov.), 
linking the cause of disestablishment and 
land reform in Ireland with the reform of 
parliament through the agency of a new de- 
mocratic constituency. It was at a banquet 
organised by the National Reform Union at 
Manchester on 20 Nov. that he laid down 
household suffrage as the essential basis of 
the next bill. On 4 Dec. he addressed 
the trade societies of London on the same 
topic. It was upon this occasion that he made 
a memorable defence of the queen, upon 
whose infrequent appearance in public Ayr- 
ton [see Ayetoit, Acton Smee, SuppL] had 
offered some censorious criticisms. His ac- 
tivity exasperated some of his opponents to 
petty reprisals in the form of calumnies upon 
^ relations to his workpeople. These attacks 
involved him in an acrimonious correspon- 
dence with Sir Richard Garth, member for 
Guildford, They were rebutted by an ad- 
dress of twelve hundred of the firm’s work- 
people at Rochdale (25 Jan. 1867) and by 
another from his fellow-townsmen (30 Jan.) 


'W hen, at^ the opening of the session 
(11 Feb.), Disraeli introduced a series of re- 
solutions in favour of reform. Bright con- 
demned the resolutions (Letter of 16 Feb. ), 
and in the House of Commons demanded a 
bill (11 Feb.) The ministry capitulated, and 
the bill was introduced on 18 March. On 
the second night of the second reading 
(26 March) Bright delivered a hostile criti- 
cism of the measure. He resumed his attack 
upon it at a great public meeting at Birming- 
ham on 22 April, and again in Hyde Park 
on 6 May. ^ '"hen the lords sent cown the 
bill with an amendment in favour of the re- 
presentation of minorities, Bright protested 
vehemently against it, as being a restriction 
of electoral power (8 Aug.) Nevertheless 
the amendment was accepted by 253 to 204 
votes. The next advance of reformers, he 
wrote (18 Aug.), must be to the ballot. To 
this he added redistribution in a speech at a 
congratulatory meeting on the election of his 
brother Jacob for Manchester (23 Dec.) 

The state of Ireland was now engrossing 
the attention of the country. At Rochdale 
(23 Dec.), at Birmingham (4 Feb. 1868), and 
in tbe House of Commons (13 March), 
Bright founded on Irish discontent a plea 
for the extension by state aid of the Irish 
-Droprietary and for Irish disestablishment. 
By these speeches he contributed much to 
prepare the public mind for the resolutions 
oy Gladstone in favour of disestablishment, 
which he supported in the House of Com- 
mons in a masterly speech (1 April). The 
final debate led to a passage of arms between 
Bright and Disraeli, Bright describing the 
prime minister s reference to his interviews 
with the queen as couched ‘ in a manner at 
once pompous and servile,’ and Disraeli re- 
torting that he was indulging in ‘ stale in- 
vective.’ 

Irish disestablishment now occupied the 
first place in Bright’s political programme 
and in the mind of the country at large. 
He expounded it to the Welsh National Re- 
form Association at Liverpool (3 June 1868), 
to the Limerick Athenaeum (14 July), and 
to h^ Birmingham constituents (22 Ang.) 
Parliament was dissolved on 11 Nov. ; on 
18 Nov. Bright was re-elected for Birming- 
ham, and was, on the formation of Gladstone’s 
first ministry in December, offered the place 
of secretary of state for India. He dec-ined 
the offer, chiefly on conscientious grounds, as 
the office would associate him with military 
administration. He afterwards accepted the 
presidency of the board of trade, being re- 
elected for Birmingham without opposition 
on 21 Dec. He was at the same time ad- 
mitted to the cabinet and the privy council, 



